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PREFACE. 


Iv  writing  the  Lives  of  the  Prendents  of  the  United  Statef»  it 
has  been  difficult  to  preserve  the  strict  impartiality  which  the 
nature  of  the  work  requires,  and  avoid  running  either  into  eulogy 
or  abuse.  The  circumstances  of  their  administration  are  so  recent, 
that  Gae  who  has  lived  through  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and 
entered  into  all  the  excited  feelings  of  party  strife,  can  hardly  be 
supposed  capable  of  divesting  himself  of  prejudices  and  passions, 
however  much  he  may  desire  to  be  an  honest  chronicler  of  the 
times.  We  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been  our  sincere  aim  and 
endeavor  to  see  near  events  with  the  eye  of  a  distant  spectator, 
and  to  anticipate  the  dispassionate  judgment  which  posterity  will 
pass  upon  the  great  men  who  have  administered  our  Government. 
The  affairs  of  the  last  twenty  years  are  hardly  yet  ripe  for  the 
biographer,  and  the  materials  for  their  history  are  scattered  in 
various  directions,  and  to  be  drawn  from  many  different  sources. 
That  all  those  sources  should  be  pure,  is  more  than  can  be  expects 
ed ;  but  we  have  uniformly  endeavored  to  resort  only  to  those 
least  exposed  to  suspicion. 

For  the  materials  of  our  work,  we  owe  much  obligation  to  many 
distinguished  writers.    To  the  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  doDc;  a  gvM  cUfiUf  : 
for  the  illustration  of  American  history,  we  have  been  much  ' 
indebted  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  and  particulany  to  out: 
summary  of  their  biographies.    To  the  eloquent  eqlogj/^t  of  Itftn  / 
Monroe,  to  Marshall,  Bancroft,  Ramsay,  Thacher,  Todor;  Witti  ; 
Lee,  Jeflferson,  Irving,  Knapp,  the  author  of  a  Biographical  Sketch 
of  J.  Q.  Adams,  Goodrich,  Hinton,  the  editor  of  American  Anec* 
dotes,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  published 
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in  Lardner's  Gyclopcedia,  to  Eaton,  Goodwin,  the  editors  of  the  Annuai 
Register  and  North  American  Beview,  and  many  others,  of  whose  labors 
we  hare  had  occasion  to  avail  ourselves,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  notic- 
ing OUT  repeated  obligations.  It  is  idle,  in  a  work  of  this  description,  to 
pretend  to  originality,  and  unfair  not  to  acknowledge  the  sources  to  which 
we  have  been  indebted. 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  find  in  this  work  all  that  has  been  prom- 
ised, and  indeed  more.  Of  its  imperfections,  no  one  can  be  more  aware 
than  ourself ;  but  of  its  impartiality  and  honesty  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  have  reason  to  doubt 

R.  W.  LINCOLN. 

Nbw-Tobk,  July  20, 1833. 


07  The  Publisher  deems  it  proper  to  state  that  the  sketches  of  Presi- 
dents Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk,  and  Taylor,  have  been  prepared  by  other 
hands;  and  verified,  expressly  for  this  edition,  by  a  careful  recourse  to 
the  best  authorities.  Several  errors,  which  ^scaped  notice  in  former  edi- 
tions, have  been  corrected ;  new  and  valuable  matter  has  been  added ;  and 
the  biographies  and  historical  facts  have  been  brought  down  to  t}ie  present 
date.  The  volume  is  now  confidently  presented  to  the  public,  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  only  complete  and  reliable  Biography  extant  of  all  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Brattleboro',  Vt.,  August,  1849. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS. 


GEORGE   WASHINGTON. 


Tberb  is  no  individual  whose  life  is  more  complete! j  ijlentified  with 
ibe  history  of  his  country,  than  is  that  of  George  Washington.  Notwith- 
standing the  order,  dignity,  and  beauty  of  his  prvirate  character,  there  are 
many  whose  private  life  would  furnish  much  more  interesting  subjects  to 
the  pen  of  a  biographer.  The  interest  of  his  life  depends  upon  more  im- 
Dortant  circumstances  than  personal  adventure,  or  romantic  incident.  It 
rests  upon  his  connexion  with  the  great  events,  which  led  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country,  and  which,  in  their  still  spreading  and  accumulating 
effects^  may  break  up  the  institutions  of  tyranny  all  over  the  globe. 

George  Washington  was  bom  at  Bridge's  Creek,  in  Westmoreland 
ooonty,  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1732.  He  was  the 
■on  of  Augustine  Washington,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  the  first  English  colony  in  America,  who  died  when  his  son  George  was 
about  ten  years  of  age.  The  education  of  the  orphan  devolved  upon  his 
mother,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  task  with  a  zeal  and  industry,  for 
which  she  afterwards  reaped  an  ample  reward.  The  means  of  educ.ition 
at  that  period  were  of  course  very  limited,  and  a  grammatical  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  mathematics,  history,  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, formed  the  course  of  his  youthful  studies.  Of  this  education,  mathe* 
matics  formed  by  far  the  most  important  part.  This  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him  in  early  life,  in  qualifying  him  for  the  office  of  practical  sur- 
veyor, and  in  later  years  in  its  connexion  with  military  science.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  desirous  to  enter  into  active  life,  and  obtained 
the  birth  of  a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy ;  but  the  anxiety  of  an  af- 
fectionate mother  dissuaded  him  firom  the  adoption  of  this  course  of  life. 

Of  the  early  youth  of  Washington,  no  authentic  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved.  He  has  been  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  grave,  silent, 
and  thoughtful ;  diligent  in  his  business ;  correct  in  his  deportment,  and 
strictly  honorable  in  all  his  conduct  His  patrimony  was  small,  but  ma- 
naged with  prudent  industry.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
even  when  quite  young,  we  may  judge,  from  his  being  appointed  one  of 
the  adjutants  general  of  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  When  hardly 
twenty-one,  he  was  employed  by  the  government  of  his  native  colony  in  an 
enterprise  of  very  considerable  importance. 
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a  WASHINGTON 

The  French  were  the  first  European  discoverers  of  the  Mis&isaippi,  and 
claimed  atl  those  extensive  regions  whose  waters  emptied  into  that  river. 
They  had  just  formed  a  plan  of  connecting  their  possessions  in  America, 
by  the  union  of  Louisiana  with  Canada.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  a 
line  of  military  posts  from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio  had  been  commenced  in 
the  j^ir  1 7  >3.  This  territory  was  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  Vir- 
ginia, unM  ihegovernor  of  that  province  deemed  it  hia  duty  to  remonstrate 
against  encroachments,  which  he  considered  in  violation  of  previous 
treaties.  He  determined  to  send  an  agent  to  the  French  commandant  on 
the  Ohio,  to  convey  his  views  upon  this  important  and  delicate  subject 
For  thia  purpose  Mr.  Washington  was  the  person  selected. 

In  dischar^  of  this  trust,  he  set  out  about  the  middle  of  November, 
&om  Wills'  Creek,  then  an  extreme  frontier  settlement,  and  parsued  hia 
course  over  an  unexplored  tract  of  morasses  and  forests,  over  rivers  of  diffi 
cult  passage,  and  among  tribes  of  hostile  Indians.  Reaching  the  Monon- 
gahda  on  the  twenty-second,  he  there  learned  that  the  French  general  was 
dead,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had  retired  into  winter  quarters. 
He  spent  a  few  days  among  the  Indians,  and  very  wisely  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  some  of  their  chiefs,  who  guided  him  to  the  fort  at  French  Creek, 
where  he  ibund  the  commanding  officer  on  the  Ohio.  Delivering  his  let- 
ters, in  three  or  four  days  he  received  an  official  reply,  and  immediately  set 
out  on  his  return.  Finding  the  snow  deep,  and  hia  horses  weakened  with 
fatigue,  he  determined  to  pursue  his  way  on  foot.  He  took  hia  necessary 
papers,  a  gun  and  a  pack,  and  wrapping  himself  in  his  watch-coat,  set  out 
with  a  single  companion.  On  the  day  following,  th^  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  Frencb^odiaas,  one  of  whom  fired  upon  them.    They  took  this  Indian 
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prisoner,  and  kept  him  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  thej  re- 
leased him,  and  walked  without  stopping  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  in  order 
10  be  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit. 

As  the  answer  of  the  French  commandant  indicated  no  disposition  to 
withdraw  from  the  disputed  territory,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  determin- 
ed to  maintain  by  force  the  rights  of  the  British  crown.  A  regiment  was 
immediately  raised  of  three  hundred  men.  The  command  of  this  bodr 
was  given  to  Mr.  Fry,  and  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant  coloneL 
Deeirons  to  engage  in  active  service,  and  take  as  early  measures  as  possi- 
ble in  defence  of  the  colony,  Washington  obtained  permission  to  march  in 
advance  of  the  other  troops,  to  Great  Meadows.  On  reaching  this  place, 
he  learned  from  the  firiendly  Indians  that  a  party  of  the  French  were  en- 
camped in  a  valley  a  few  miles  to  the  west.  The  night  was  dark  and 
rainy,  and  entirely  concealed  the  movements  of  the  troops.  They  sur- 
rounded the  French  camp,  and  took  it  completely  by  surprise.  The  com- 
manding officer  was  killed,  one  person  escaped,  and  all  the  rest  immedi- 
ately surrendered. 

Soon  after  this  affair.  Colonel  Fry  died,  and  the  command  of  the  regiment 
devolved  upon  Washington,  who  speedily  collected  forces  at  Great  Mea- 
dows, to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men.  A  small  stockade  was  erected, 
caUed  Fort  Necessity,  in  which  a  few  soldiers  were  stationed  to  guard  the 
horses  and  provisions,  while  the  main  body  moved  forward  to  dislodge  the 
French  from  Fort  Du  Quesne.  They  had  not  proceeded  more  than  thir- 
teen miles,  when  they  were  informed  by  friendly  Indians,  "that  the 
French,  as  numerous  as  pigeons  in  the  woods,  were  advancing  in  an 
hostile  manner  towards  tbe  English  settlements,  and  also,  that  Fort  Du 
duesne  had  been  recently  and  strongly  reinforced."  In  this  critical  situ- 
ation it  was  resolved  to  retreat  to  the  Great  Meadows,  and  every  exertion 
was  made  to  render  Fort  Necessity  tenable.  Before  the  completion  of  the 
works  erecting  for  that  purpose,  the  fort  was  attacked  by  a  considerable 
force.  The  assailants  were  protected  by  trees  and  high  grass.  The 
Americans  received  them  with  great  intrepidity,  and  Washington  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  coolness  and  kddress.  The  engagement  continued 
from  ten  in  the  morning  until  dark,  when  the  French  general  demanded 
a  parley,  and  offered  terms  of  capitulation.  These  were  refused,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  night  other  proposals  were  accepted.  The  fort  was  sur- 
rendered on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  the  honors 
of  war,  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  to  pro- 
ceed without  molestation  into  the  inhabited  parts  of  Virginia.  A  public 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Washington  and  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand, for  their  conduct  in  this  affair  ;  and  three  hundred  pistoles  were 
distributed  among  the  soldiers. 

The  controversy  in  respect  to  the  Ohio  lands,  which  commenced  in 
Virginia,  was  taken  up  with  much  zeal  in  Great  Britain,  and  two  regiments 
were  sent  to  America  to  support  the  pretensions  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
They  arrived  early  in  1755,  under  the  command  of  General  Braddock,  who 
invited  Washington  to  serve  the  campaign  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp. 
This  invitation  he  at  once  accepted,  and  joined  the  regiment  on  its  march 
ID  Fort  Cumberland.    Here  the  army  was  detained  till  the  twelfth  of  June^ 
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this  datj,  he  bad  two  hones  killed  under  him,  and  four  balls  passed 
tbroogb  bis  coat.  **  I  expected  every  moment,"  says  an  eyewitness,  "  to 
see  him  fall.  Nothing  bat  the  superintending  care  of  Providence  could 
have  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  all  around  him." 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  battle  Braddock  displayed  the  utmost 
intrepidity  and  firmness.  He  encouraged  his  men  to  keep  their  ground ; 
but  valor  was  useless,  and  he  saw  his  army  falling  around  him  like  grass 
under  the  scythe,  without  being  able  to  render  them  any  assistance.  Ui^ 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  his  efforts  to  form  his  broken 
troops  only  exposed  them  more  surely  to  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  action  continued  for  three  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  the  general 
had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  received  hunself  a  mortal  wound. 
His  troops  immediately  fled  in  great  confusion.  It  was  impossible  to  rally 
them,  until  they  had  crossed  the  Monongahela,  and  placed  a  river  between 
themselves  and  their  enemy.  The  Indians  were  too  much  occupied  with 
the  plunder,  to  think  of  continuing  the  pursuit.  Braddock  was  carried  to 
the  camp  of  Dunbar,  where  in  a  few  days  he  died. 

On  this  occasion  the  British  officers  behaved  with  admirable  bravery, 
but  the  common  soldiers  broke  into  confusion  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
rally  them,  and  fled  like  sheep  before  hounds.  The  three  Virginia  com- 
panies, on  the  contrary,  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  fought  with  such 
disregard  of  danger,  that  there  were  scarcely  thirty  men  left  alive  from 
their  whole  number.  This  defeat  did  not  injure  the  reputation  of  Wash- 
ington. His  countrymen  praised  his  conduct,  and  it  was  well  understood 
that  the  disasters  of  the  day  originated  in  a  neglect  of  his  advice. 

Intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
regular  forces  from  Virginia,  arrived  while  the  Assembly  of  that  colony 
were  still  in  session.  It  was  at  once  resolved  to  raise  a  regiment  of  sixteen 
companies  to  protect  the  frontier  settlements.  The  command  of  this  was 
given  to  Washington,  with  authority  to  name  the  field  officers. 

In  executing  the  duties  of  his  office,  Washington  visited  the  frontiers, 
and  made  the  best  disposition  of  the  few  soldiers  he  found  in  the  various 
posts.  On  his  way  to  Williamsburg,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  express, 
with  information  that  the  back  settlements  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
French  and  Indians,  who  were  burning  their  houses,  devastating  their 
crops,  murdering  and  leading  into  captivity  the  men,  women  and  children. 
The  few  troops  stationed  on  the  frontiers  were  unable  to  render  them  any 
assistance,  but  retired  for  their  own  safety  to  the  stockade  forts.  Alarm 
and  confiision  prevailed  on  all  sides.  Before  any  sufficient  force  could  be 
collected  to  repel  the  assailants,  they  had  retreated  beyond  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  were  out  of  the  reach  of  punishment.  Irruptions  of  this 
kind  were  repeatedly  made  into  the  frontier  settlements  during  the  years 
1756,  1757,  and  1758.  The  distresses  of  the  inhabitants  were  extreme. 
In  the  forts  they  suffered  from  hunger,  and  were  often  besieged  and  mur- 
dered. In  their  farms  and  villages  they  lay  down  every  night  with  the 
fear  of  a  cruel  death,  or  a  more  cruel  bondage,  continually  before  them. 

The  people  looked  to  Washington  for  the  protection  he  was  unable  to 
give.  The  difficulty  of  raising  a  large  number  of  men,  and  the  inability 
of  a  small  number  to  protect  the  extensive  frontiers  of  Virginia,  were 
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CODtinua]  Murc«8  of  anxiety  and  distress.  '  The  savages  made  no  diatinc- 
tions  in  their  warfare.  They  slew  the  women  and  children,  the  aged 
and  the  helpless,  as  well  as  tlie  mea  whom  they  found  in  arms.  Wash- 
infftoD,  in  a  letter  written  during  this  period  to  the  governor,  observed — 
"The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women  and  moving  petitions  of  the  men, 
melt  me  with  such  deadly  wrrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I  know  my 
own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butchering  enemy, 
provided  that  would  contribute  to  the  people's  ease."  He  was  indefatn 
gable  in  representing  to  the  governor  the  wretched  condition  of  the  iuha* 
bitants,  and  the  great  defects  of  the  existing  mode  of  defence.  He  ad- 
vised the  reduction  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  the  lurking-place  and  strong  hold 
of  these  predatory  bands,  as  the  only  means  of  e^ctualty  restoring  secu 
rity  to  the  frontier  setdementa.  In  case  this  measure  was  not  adopted,  he 
advised  that  twenty-two  forts,  extending  in  a  line  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  should  be  erected  and  garrisoned  by  two  thousand  men,  in 
constant  pay  and  service.  In  the  autumn  of  1756,  to  the  great  joy  of 
Washington,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  Fort  Du  Quesne ;  but  on 
reaching  the  post,  they  found  that  the  garrison  had  deserted  it  and  re- 
treated down  the  Ohio.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  afler  concluded 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  Fort  DuQuesne  received  the  name  of  Fort  Pitt, 
was  repaired  and  garrisoned  with  two  hundred  men  from  Washington's 
regiment.  Henceforward  it  was  a  source  of  as  much  advantage  to  the 
English  settlements,  as  it  had  before  been  of  detriment.  The  remains 
of  this  ibrt  presented  the  following  f^pearance  in  the  year  1831. 


The  great  object  of  hia  wishes  having  been  thiu  happily  accomplished, 
Washington  resigned  his  commission,  and  thus  ended  his  career  as  a 
provincial  officer.     Soon  after  this  resignation,  he  married  Hra.  Uartha 
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Castii,  a  joung  and  beautiful  lady,  of  great  accomplishments,  and  an 
amiable  character.  Retiring  to  the  estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  which  he 
had  acquired  a  few  years  before  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to-  the  business  of  agriculture  He  became 
one  of  the  greatest  landholders  in  North  America.  His  Mount  Vernon 
estate  alone  consisted  of  nine  thousand  acres,  and  his  domestic  and 
farming  establishments  were  composed  of  nearly  a  thousand  persons. 

Prom  the  close  of  the  frontier  war  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, Washington  acted  as  judge  of  a  county  court,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  his  native  province.  In  this  body  he  was  never 
distinguished  as  a  speaker,  yet  he  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all  who  knew  him,  by  the  firmness  and  propriety  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
aniform  good  sense  of  his  counsels.  While  in  this  situation,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  British  parliament,  to  tax 
the  American  colonies.  He  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  first 
Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  in  1774,  and  was  the  active  mem- 
ber of  all  the  committees  on  military  affairs.  When  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  made  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces,  George  Washington  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
office.  On  receiving  from  the  President  of  Congress  ofBcial  notice  of 
this  appointment,  he  thus  addressed  him :  "  Mr.  President,  although  I 
am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I 
feel  great  distress  from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military 
experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust.  How- 
ever, as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momenU)us  duty, 
and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  support  of  the 
glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks,  for  this 
distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation. 

"  But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  unfavorable  to  my 
reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room, 
that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself 
equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with. 

"  As  to  pay.  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that  as  no  pecunia- 
ry consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employ- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses; 
those  I  doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  alll  desire." 

A  special  commission  was  made  out  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
unanimous  resolution  was  adopted  by  Congress,  **  that  they  would  main- 
tain and  assist  him,  and  adhere  to  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  for 
the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  American  liberty  " 

He  prepared  to  enter  immediately  on  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 
Having  passed  a  few  days  in  New- York,  and  making  some  arrangement 
with  General  Schuyler  who  commanded  there,  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge, 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  American  army.  On  his  way  thither, 
he  received  from  individuals  and  public  bodies,  the  most  flattering  atten- 
tion and  the  strongest  promises  of  support  and  assistance.  A  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Congress  met  him  at  Springfield,  about  one  hun- 
*  dred  miles  from  Boston,  and  conducted  bim  to  the  army 
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Immediately  after  his  arrival,  the  Congress  presented  him  an  address, 
in  which  they  expressed  their  approbation  of  his  appointment,  and  the 
great  respect  and  affection  they  entertained  for  him.  His  reply  was  well 
calculated  to  increase  these  sentiments.  He  returned  the  warmest  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  kindness,  and  promised  ever  to  retain  it  in 
grateful  remembrance.  In  the  course  of  this  reply,  he  observed,  "In 
exchanging  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life  for  the  duties  of  my  present 
honorable,  but  arduous  situation,  I  only  emulate  the  virtue  and  public 
spirit  of  the  whole  province  of  Massachusetts,  which,  with  a  firmness  and 
patriotism  without  example,  has  sacrificed  all  the  comforts  of  social  and 
political  life,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
common  country.  My  highest  ambition  is  to  be  the  happy  instrument 
of  vindicating  these  rights,  and  to  see  this  devoted' province  again  restor- 
ed to  peace,  liberty  and  safety." 

On  reaching  the  camp,  the  first  movements  of  the  conoimander-in-chief 
were  directed  to  an  examination  of  the  strength  and  situation  of  his 
forces.  They  amounted  to  about  fourteen  thousand  and  five  hundred 
men ;  occupying  several  posts  in  an  extent  of  about  twelve  miles.  Some 
were  stationed  at  Roxbury,  some  at  Cambridge,  and  some  on  Winter  and 
Prospect  Hills  in  front  of  Bunker's  Hill.  A  few  companies  were  posted 
in  the  towns  about  Boston  Bay,  which  were  most  exposed  to  attacks  from 
British  armed  vessels.  The  troops  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
defend  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  more 
compact  arrangement.  The  British  army  were  posted  in  three  divisions. 
The  main  body,  under  General  Howe,  was  intrenching  itself  on  Bunker's 
Hill,  in  Charlestown.  Another  division  was  stationed  on  Copp's  Hill 
and  the  third  was  strongly  entrenched  and  fortified  on  Roxbury  Neck 
There  were  three  floating  batteries  in  Mystic  river,  and  a  small  body 
of  infantry  and  light  horse  stationed  in  Boston. 

The  American  array  was  very  badly  provided  with  the  necessaries 
of  war.  Of  military  stores,  they  were  almost  entirely  destitute.  All 
the  powder  in  New-England  would  not  have  furnished  nine  rounds 
to  each  soldier.  In  this  condition,  the  army  remained  for  a  fortnight. 
There  was  no  discipline  among  the  troops,  owing  to  their  being  enlisted 
only  for  short  periods.  The  appointment  of  general  officers  by  Congress 
gave  great  dissatisfaction,  and  induced  several  of  those  who  thought 
themselves  injured,  to  quit  the  service.  To  remedy  all  these  evils,  to 
form  an  uniform  mass  of  discordant  materials,  and  subject  iften  striving 
for  independence  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  a  camp,  required  patience, 
firmness,  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 

General  Gage  had  received  a  small  reinforcement  from  New- York,  so 
that  the  whole  number  of  the  British  army  now  amounted  to  about  eight 
thousand  men.  Their  plans  were  principally  directed  to  self^efence.  With 
little  interruption,  both  armies  were  employed  in  strengthening  their  re- 
spective fortifications.  But  few  skirmishes  took  place,  and  those  without 
much  bloodshed.  This  state  of  things  did  not  satisfy  the  mind  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  eager  for  some  active  measures  to  destroy  the  British 
army  in  Boston,  before  it  should  receive  additional  rein/brcements ;  and 
before  the  resources  of  the  colonies  should  be  entirely  exhausted. 
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The  sitaation  of  the  enemy  was  frequent] j  reconnoitered,  and  every 
effort  made  to  ascertain  their  strength.  To  carry  their  works  by  storm 
was  a  dangerous  project,  but  it  appeared  to  Washington  practicable,  and 
he  determined  to  suggest  it  to  his  general  officers.  A  council  of  war  was 
called,  and  the  measure  proposed.  It  was  decided  that  the  attempt  ought 
not  to  be  at  that  time  made.  The  original  plan  of  continuing  the  block- 
ade appeared  the  most  advisable,  and  Washington  acquiesced  in  the 
decision  of  the  council. 

The  scarcity  of  fresh  provisions  in  Boston,  induced  the  enemy  to  send 
small  parties  to  forage  along  the  shares  of  the  continent,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  armed  vessels.  The  defence  of  their  property  imposed 
such  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  seaboard  towns,  that  the  governors  of 
several  colonies  applied  to  Washington  to  send  detachments  to  their 
assistance.  Repeated  applications  of  this  nature  were  very  embarrass- 
ing, till  Ck>ngress  passed  a  resolution  **  that  the  army  before  Boston  was 
designed  only  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  that  place,  and  ought  not  to  be 
weakened  by  detachments  for  the  security  of  other  parts  of  the  country." 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  gradual  approaches  were  made  towards 
the  British  posts.  The  army  was  also  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  riflemen,  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Through  the  season,  the  most  active  exertions  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  were  directed  to  procuring  arms  and  ammunition  for  his  troops.  A 
voyage  was  made  to  Africa,  and  every  pound  of  gunpowder  for  sale  in 
the  British  factories  along  the  coast,  was  obtained  by  the  exchange  of 
New-England  rum.  A  British  ordnance  ship,  completely  I'^den  with 
military  stores,  was,  captured  by  a  privateer  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Manly.  On  the  fifth  of  September,  a  committee  of  Congress  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and  confer  with  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  northern  colonies,  and  the  Council  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  continuance  and  regulation  of  the  continental  army.  The  result 
of  their  conference  was,  that  the  new  army  should  consist  of  twenty  thou 
sand  three  hundred  seventy-two  men,  to  serve  till  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1776.  This  short  term  of  enlistment  proved  a  very  serious  and 
almost  a  fatal  evil. 

In  the  execution  of  this  resolve,  Washington  called  upon  the  soldiers 
and  officers  to  make  their  election,  whether  to  retire  or  remain  with  the 
army.  Great  difficulties  occurred  in  effi^cting  the  re-enlistment.  Many 
were  unwilling  to  continue  in  the  army  on  any  terms,  some  required 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  their  families,  and  others  were  in  doubt,  and 
uncertain  what  course  to  pursue.  In  his  general  orders,  Washington 
appealed  directly  to  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  both  officers  and  men 
"  The  times,"  he  observed  in  the  orders  of  October  twentieth,  "  and  the 
importance  of  the  great  cause  we  are  engaged  in,  allow  no  room  for  hesi-. 
tation  and  delay.  When  life,  liberty  and  property  are  at  stake  ;  when  our 
country  is  in  danger  of  being  a  melancholy  scene  of  bloodslicd  and  deso- 
lation; when  our  towns  are  laid  in  ashes,  innocent  women  and  children 
driven  from  their  peaceful  habitations,  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  an  incle- 
ment season,  to  de{>end,  perhaps,  on  the  hand  of  charity  for  support ;  when 
ealamities  like  those  are  staring  us  in  the  face^  and  a  brutal,  savage  enemy 
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threatens  us,  and  every  thing  we  hold  dear,  with  destruction  from  foreign 
troops,  it  little  becomes  the  character  of  a  soldier  to  shrink  from  danger, 
and  condition  for  new  terms.  It  is  the  general's  intention  to  indulge 
both  officers  and  soldiers,  who  compose  the  new  army,  with  furloughs  lor 
a  reasonable  time ;  but  this  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
injure  the  service,  or  weaken  the  army  too  much  at  once." 

The  new  regiment  did  not  fill  so  rapidly  as  had  been  expected.  The 
old  troops,  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  were  eager  to  return 
home;  the  new  troops  were  slow  in  coming  in.  From  thisvcircumstance, 
the  lines  were  oilen  in  a  defenceless  state.  "  It  is  not,''  says  General 
Washington,  in  a  communication  to  Congress,  "  in  the  pages  of  history 
to  furnish  a  case  like  ours.  To  maintain  a  post  within  musket  shot 
of  the  enemy,  for  six  months  together,  without  ammunition,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another,  within  that  dis- 
tance of  twenty  odd  British  regiments^  is  more,  probably,  than  ever  was 
attempted." 

About  the  middle  of  February,  1776,  the  waters  about  Boston  had 
become  sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  the  troops.  Washington  was  now 
desirous  to  execute  his  plan  of  attacking  the  enemy.  A  council  of  war 
was  again  called^  and  was  again  almost  unanimous  against  the  measure. 
It  was  therefore  reluctantly  abandoned.  The  regular  force  engaged  for 
the  year,  now  amounted  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  tho 
militia  to  about  six  thousand.  With  these  troops,  Washington  determin- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorchester ;  a  step  which  he 
thought  must  certainly  bring  on  a  general  action.  To  favor  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  a  heavy  bombardment  on  the  town,  and  lines  of  th« 
enemy,  was  commenced,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  of  March,  and  con- 
tinued on  the  two  succeeding  nights.  On  the  night  of  the  fourth,  a 
detachment,  under  the  command  of  General  Thomas,  crossed  the  neck 
from  Roxbury,  and  took  possession  of  the  heights.  The  ground  was 
deeply  frozen,  and  it  was  with  great  labor  that  the  party  were  able, 
during  the  night,  to  raise  works  which  nearly  covered  them  from  the 
sbQt  of  the  enemy.  ^ 

The  British  were  very  much  surprised  at  the  first  view  of  these  works, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  tremendous  cannonade  from  their  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  and  their  forts  in  Boston.  This  scene  has  been  very 
vividly  describc<i  by  Dr.  Thacher.  **  Cannon  shot  are  continually  rolling 
and  rel)ounding  over  the  hill ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  little 
our  soldiers  arc  terrified  by  them.  During  the  forenoon,  we  were  in 
momentary  exjiectation  of  witnessing  an  awful  scene  ;  nothing  less  than 
the  carnage  of  Breed's  hill  battle  was  expected.  The  royal  troops  are 
perceived  to  be  in  motion,  as  if  embarking  to  pass  the  harbor,  and  land 
on  Dorchester  siiore,  to  attack  our  works.  The  hills  and  elevations  in 
this  vicinity  are  covered  with  spectators  to  witness  deeds  of  horror  in  the 
expected  conflict.  His  Excellency,  General  Washington,  is  present,  ani- 
mating and  encouraging  the  soldiers,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  manifest 
their  joy,  and  express  a  warm  desire  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy ; 
each  man  knows  his  place,  and  is  resolute  to  execute  his  duty."  General 
Ilovfj  determined  to  attack  the  heights,  and  ordered  three  thousand  men 
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on  this  seirice.  These  were  embarked,  tnd  fel]  down  to  the  Castln  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  up  the  river  to  the  attack,  but  were  disper^uo 
bj  a  tremendous  storm.  Before  they  could  be  in  readiness  to  proceed,  tlie 
American  works  were  in  such  a  state  of  security  as  to  discourage  any 
attempt  against  them. 

The  British  now  resolved  to  evacuate  Boston  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
paper  signed  by  four  of  the  selectmen  was  sent  out  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
containing  a  proposition,  which  purported  to  come  from  General  Howe, 
that  the  town  should  be  left  uninjured  if  the  troops  were  allowed  to  em* 
bark  without  molestation.  This  letter  was  directed  to  the  commander-in« 
chief,  but  did  not  bear  the  signature  of  General  Howe.  Washington 
therefore  declined  taking  any  notice  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  '*  inti- 
mated his  good  wishes  for  the  security  of  the  town."  On  the  seventeenth, 
the  royal  army  commenced  their  embarkation  on  board  of  the  transports. 
They  were  suffered  to  depart  without  annoyance. 

Immediately  after  their  departure,  Washington  ordered  a  part  of  his 
army  to  New- York,  to  defend  that  town  against  the  expected  invasion 
cf  the  enemy.  On  entering  Boston,  the  commander-in-chief  was  wel- 
eomed  on  all  sides  with  the  warmest  gratulations.  Congress  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks,  to  express  the  public  approbation  of  his  conduct ;  and 
ordered  the  striking  of  a  medal,  with  suitable  devices,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  event.  The  town  had  received  much  less  injury 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  During  the  sie^re,  the  Old  South  Church, 
a  brick  building  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  had  been  converted  into  a 
riding  school  for  Burgoyne's  dragoons.  The  pulpit  and  pews  were  re- 
moved, and  the  floor  covered  with  earth,  to  make  it  suitable  for  exercising 
their  horses  upon.  A  beautiful  pew,  ornamented  with  silk  and  can'cd 
work,  was  broken  up,  and  its  pieces  taken  for  a  fence  to  a  hog-stye.^  The 
North  Church  was  torn  down,  and  consumed  for  fuel. 

After  providing  for  the  security  of  Boston,  Washington  marched  with 
the  main  army  to  New- York,  and  made  every  preparation  for  the  defence 
of  this  very  important  position.  In  these  labors,  the  American  army 
was  incessantly  occupied,  until  Lord  and  General  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy 
Hook  with  their  naval  and  land  forces.  Before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  an  attempt  was  made  at  ncgocintion.  General  Howe  sent  a 
letter  by  a  flag,  directed  to  "  George  Washington,  Esq."  This  the 
general  refused  to  receive,  as  it  did  not  recognise  the  public  character 
with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  Congress.  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  met  with  the  approbation  of  this  body,  and  they  rosolvod,  "  that 
he  had  acted  with  the  dignity  becoming  his  character.''  The  British 
general  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  comniandrr-in- 
ehief,  but  was  unwilling  to  adopt  his  military  address.  He  accordingly 
sent  Colonel  Patterson  to  the  American  headquarters,  with  a  letter  to 
"  George  Washington,  &c.  dt-c.  &.c."  The  general  still  declined  receiv- 
ing it.  He  said  it  was  true,  the  etceteras  implied  every  thing  ;  they  also 
implied  any  thing:  and  a  letter  directed  to  a  public  character  should  have 
an  address  descriptive  of  that  character. 

Colonel  Patterson  then  said  that  General  Howe  would  not  urge  his 
ddicaey  any  further ;  repeating  his  assertion  that  not  the  slightest  disr^ 
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Bpect  was  intended  in  the  form  of  the  address.  Some  conversation  ensuea 
in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners ;  when  the  colonel  observed  that 
Lord  and  General  Howe  had  been  appointed  commissioners  by  the  king; 
and  were  very  desirous  of  arranging  the  difficulties  that  had  so  unfortu- 
nately arisen.  General  Washington  observed  that  he  was  vested  with  no 
power  of  treating  upon  the  subject.  He  had  read  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  found  Lord  and  General  Howe  only  authorized  to  grant  pardons. 
The  Americans,  having  committed  no  fault,  desired  no  pardon;  they 
were  only  defending  their  rights.  Colonel  Patterson  seemed  confused, 
and  said  this  would  open  a  wide  field  for  argument.  After  some  few 
remarks,  he  was  invited  to  a  small  collation,  and  introduced  to  the  general 
officers.  With  many  polite  expressions  at  taking  leave,  he  observed — 
*'  Has  your  Excellency  no  commands  to  my  Lord  or  General  Howe  V* 
*'  None,  Sir,"  replied  Washington,  **  but  my  particular  compliments  to 
both  of  them." 

'  On  the  arrival  of  General  Howe  at  Staten  Island,  the  American  army 
did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  but  before  the  end  of  August  they 
amounted  to  twenty-seven  thousand.  This  force  was  distributed  so  judi- 
ciously, that  the  enemy  were  doubtful  in  what  quarter  to  commence  their 
operations.  Every  probable  point  of  debarkation  was  guarded.  From  the 
arrival  of  the  army,  the  Americans  were  in  daily  expectation  of  being  at^ 
tacked,  and  Washington  was  actively  engaged  in  preparing  their  minds 
for  action.  In  general  orders  he  called  upon  the  officers  to  be  deliberate^ 
and  npon  the  soldiers  to  be  firm,  courageous  and  obedient.  He  directed 
that  any  soldier  who  deserted  his  ranks  in  time  of  battle  should  be  im- 
mediately shot  down.  "  The  time,"  he  observed,  "  is  now  at  hand,  which 
must  probably  determine  whether  Americans  are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves ; 
whether  they  are  to  have  any  property  they  can  call  their  own ;  whether 
their  houses  and  farms  are  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  themselves 
consigned  to  a  state  of  wretchedness,  from  which  no  human  efforts  will 
deliver  them.  The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  depend,  under  God, 
on  the  courage  and  conduct  of  this  army.  Our  cruel  and  unrelenting 
enemy  leaves  us  only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the  most  abject 
submission.  We  have  to  resolve  to  conquer  or  die.  Our  own,  our  coun- 
try's honor,  call  upon  us  for  a  vigorous  and  manly  exertion  ;  and  if  we 
now  shamefully  fail,  we  shall  become  infamous  to  the  whole  world.  Let 
us  then  rely  on  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  on  the  aid  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  whose  hands  victory  is,  to  animate  and  encourage  us  to  great 
and  noble  actions.  The  eyes  of  all  our  countrymen  are  now  upon  us,  and 
we  shall  have  their  blessings  and  praises,  if  happily  we  are  the  instruments 
of  saving  them  from  the  tyranny  meditated  against  them.  Let  us  therefore 
animate  and  encourage  each  other,  and  show  the  whole  world,  that  a 
fireeman,  contending  for  liberty  on  his  own  ground,  is  superior  to  any 
slavish  mercenary  on  earth." 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  the  enemy  attacked  the  American 
forces  under  the  command  of  General  Sullivan,  on  Long  Island  Tha 
variety  of  ground  and  the  number  of  different  parties  engaged  on  both 
sides,  occasioned  a  succession  of  small  engagements,  pursuits,  and 
ilaoghters^  which  lasted  for  many  hours.    The  Americans  were  defeated 
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m  ererj  quarter.  They  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  want  of  discipline, 
and  the  means  of  re^dy  transmission  of  intelligence.  The  troops  retired 
within  their  line,  discouraged  and  fatigued,  with  a  victorious  army  ir. 
front,  and  a  powerful  fleet  about  to  enter  East  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  their  retreat.  Washington  immediately  determined  to  evacuate 
the  island  with  all  his  forces.  For  this  purpose,  he  crossed  over  to  the 
island  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth,  to  conduct  the  retreat  in  person. 

It  so  happened,  that,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  heavy  fpg 
enveloped  the  whole  of  Long  Island.  Under  this  cover,  an  army  of  nine 
thousand  men,  with  their  baggage,  provision,  horses,  and  military  stores, 
crossed  a  river  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  landed  at  New- York  with  no 
material  loss.  It  was  done  in  such  silence,  that  the  enemy,  who  were  bo 
near  that  they  were  heard  at  work  with  their  pickaxes,  knew  nothing 
aixHit  the  matter,  till  the  clearing  up  of  the  fog.  In  conducting  this 
difficult  movement,  Washington  was  incessantly  active.  For  forty-eight 
hoars  he  did  not  close  his  eyes,  and  much  of  that  time  he  was  on  horse- 
back. Notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  officers,  he  remained  among 
the  last  upon  the  shore,  refusing  to  embark  till  he  saw  his  troops  safely  on 
board  the  transports. 

The  unfavorable  issue  of  this  engagement  led  to  the  most  alarming 
consequences.  Hitherto  the  soldiers  had  possessed  such  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  officers,  from  being  engaged  in  the  cause  of  their 
country  and  liberty,  that  it  outweighed  all  their  apprehensions  from  the 
skill  and  discipline  of  the  enemy.  But  on  this  occasion  they  found  them- 
aelves  encompassed  with  difficulties  and  dangers,  from  which  their  valor 
could  not  extricate  them.  They  exaggerated  the  adroitness  and  military  dis- 
cipline  of  the  enemy,  and  in  every  movement  were  apprehensive  of  some 
new  surprise  or  skilful  stratagem.  **  Our  situation,''  said  Washington  in 
his  letter  to  Congress,  **  is  truly  distressing.  The  check  our  detachment 
received  on  thb  twenty-seventh  ultimo  has  dispirited  too  great  a  propor- 
tion of  our  troops,  and  filled  their  minds  with  apprehension  and  despair. 
The  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  a  brave  and 
manly  opposition,  in  order  to  repair  our  losses,  are  dismayed,  intractable, 
and  impatient  to  return." 

Washmgton  had  recourse  to  entreaty,  to  persuasion,  and  to  promises,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  these  evils.  In  his  communication  to  Congress,  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  making  enlistments  for  a  longer  period.  The  de- 
fence of  the  public  liberties  was  to  be  entrusted  only  to  a  permanent  army, 
regularly  disciplined.  It  required  time  to  reduce  men  who  had  been  sub* 
ject  to  no  control,  to  the  requisite  military  strictness.  In  a  few  days  afler 
this  remonstrance,  Congress  resolved  to  raise  eighty-eight  battalions  to 
serve  during  the  war.  It  was  important,  therefore,  to  wear  away  the  pre- 
sent campaign  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  in  order  to  take  tie  field  in 
the  ensuing  year  with  a  well  organized  army.  The  evacuation  of  New- 
York  was  accordingly  determined  on,  as  soon  as  events  might  make  it 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  troops. 

While  Washington  was  taking  measures  to  preserve  his  troops  and 
stores  by  evacuating  the  city,  the  British  commander  was  pursuing  his 
plan  of  bringing  about  a  general  action.     On  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
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General  Clinton  landed  with  four  thousand  men,  three  miles  above  New 
York.  This  landing  was  effected  under  cover  of  five  men  of  war.  \\  orka 
had  been  thrown  up  at  this  place  by  the  Americans,  and  they  were  capa- 
ble of  defence ;  but  the  jtroops  posted  there,  on  the  firing  of  the  »hip8,  im* 
mediately  abandoned  them.  Two  brigades  were  detachoii  from  the  main 
body  to  support  them.  Washington  rode  promptly  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  to  his  great  mortification  found  the  whole  retreating.  While  attempt- 
ing to  rally  them  and  with  some  success,  they  again  broke  and  retreated 
in  great  confusion,  on  the  appearance  of  a  very  small  body  of  the  enemy. 
At  this  shameful  conduct,  Washington  entirely  lost  his  self<x)mmand.  He 
thought  of  the  ruin,  which  this  miserable  cowardice  might  bring  upon  the 
cause  in  which  his  whole  soul  was  engaged.  In  despair  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  towards  the  enemy,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  an  honora- 
ble death ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  friendly  violence  of  his  aids  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retire,  and  his  life  saved  for  his  country. 

The  issue  of  this  day  hastened  the  evacuation  of  New- York.  This  was 
effected  with  the  loss  of  very  few  men,  though  all  the  heavy  artillery,  the 
tents,  and  most  of  the  military  stores,  were  left  behind.  The  British  gene- 
ral immediately  stationed  a  detachment  in  the  city,  and  posted  his  main 
army  in  front  of  the  American  lines,  in  encampments  across  York  Island. 
The  flanks  of  the  army  from  front  to  rear  were  protected  by  the  shipping. 
The  strongest  post  of  the  Americans  was  at  Kingsbridge,  and  this  poet 
secured  their  communication  with  the  country.  A  detachment  was  also 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Haerlem,  within  a  itile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy. 
This  disposition  of  the  two  armies  would  naturally  lead  to  frequent  skir- 
mishes, and  it  was  on  this  account  very  desirable,  as  it  might  accustom 
the  undisciplined  troops  to  military  service. 

On  the  very  day  afler  the  retreat  from  New- York,  a  body  of  the  enemy 
appeared  in  the  open  plain  between  the  two  camps.  The  general  detach- 
ed some  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Knowlton  and  Major 
Leitch,  to  attack  them.  After  leading  their  men  into  action,  in  the  most 
soldierlike  manner,  both  these  officers  were  brought  mortally  wounded 
from  the  field.  Their  troops  bravely  continued  the  attack,  and  drove  the 
enemy,  though  superior  in  numbers,  from  their  position.  The  success  of 
this  skirmish  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  army.  In  his  general 
orders,  Washington  applauded  the  courage  of  the  officers  and  men  on  this 
occasion,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  cowardly  conduct  of  the  troops  the 
day  before.  He  called  upon  the  whole  army  to  remember  and  imitate 
this  brave  example.  He  gave  out  on  the  next  day  ''  Leitch,"  for  the 
parole.  In  filling  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  colonel,  he 
observed  that  **  the  officer  succeeded  the  gallant  and  brave  Colonel 
Knowlton,  who  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  country,  and  who  had 
fallen  gloriously  fighting  at  his  post."  This  was  the  meUiod  which  he 
adopted  to  animate  the  spirits  of  the  army.  General  Howe  continued  to 
prosecute  his  scheme  for  cutting  off*  Washington's  communication  with 
the  eastern  states,  and  compelling  him  to  a  general  engagement  Failing 
however  in  this  design,  he  adopted  a  new  plan  of  operations,  and  directed 
his  attention  to  the  invasion  of  New- Jersey.  Washington  penetrated  his 
design,  crossed  the  North  river,  and  wrote  to  the  governor  of  New-Jersej 
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orging  him  to  put  the  militia  of  that  state  in  a  cotidition  to  defend  it. 
About  this  time  Fort  Washington  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  more  than  two  thousand  men,  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.  The  loss  on  this  occasion  was  very  heavy.  Tents  and 
military  stores  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be  replaced. 
The  conquest  of  Fort  Washington  made  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite  Jersey  shore,  a  necessary  measure.  This  was 
effected  with  little  loss  of  men,  but  with  great  loss  of  baggage  and  artillery. 

When  General  Ho;ve  passed  into  New-Jersey,  Washington  posted  his 
army  along  the  Hackensack ;  and  as  the  British  forces  advanced,  he  retreat- 
ed towards  the  Delaware.  It  oflcn  happened,  that  the  front  guard  of  one 
army  entered  a  village,  as  the  rear  guard  of  the  other  was  quitting  it  at 
the  opposite  end.  W^henever  it  could  be  done  with  prudence,  Washington 
took  a  stand  and  made  a  show  of  resistance  ;  sometimes  advanci9g  a  small 
detachment  as  if  to  engage  the  enemy.  At  Brunswick,  Lord  and  General 
Howe  issued  a  proclamation  as  commissioners,  commanding  all  persons  in 
arms  against  the  king  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes,  and  offering  a 
full  pardon  to  all  who  would  subscribe  a  submission  to  the  royal  authority. 
This  was  the  darkest  period  of  the  whole  war.  The  American  army  were 
reduced  in  numbers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  disheartened  by  defeat,  bare- 
loot,  without  tents  or  clothing,  and  flying  before  a  numerous  and  disci- 
plined body  of  well  armed  and  well  provided  troops.  A  general  spirit  of 
despondency  prevailed  thsough  New-Jersey,  and  most  of  the  fanulies  of 
fortune  and  influence  were  inclined  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
king.  A  few,  however,  maintained  their  political  integrity,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  of  the  militia  of  the  state  bravely  kept  the  field.  In  the  worst 
of  times  Congress  remained  unshaken,  roused  only  to  new  and  more  vigo- 
rous exertions  by  the  public  danger. 

4  retreat  beyond  the  Delaware  became  necessary,  and  this  was  effected 
OF  the  eighth  of  December.  The  boats  on  the  Jersey  shore  were  all  se- 
cured, the  bridges  broken  down,  and  parties  stationed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  guard  the  different  fording  places  over  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
enemy  to  pass.  General  Howe,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain 
boats  to  pass  the  river,  posted  his  army  in  New-Jersey ;  intending  to  wait 
till  the  ice  should  furnish  him  with  a  passage  to  Philadelphia.  During 
this  retreat,  when  affairs  were  taking  their  most  gloomy  aspect,  Washing- 
ton observed  to  Col.  Reed,  passing  his  hand  over  his  throat :  **  My  neck 
does  not  feel  as  if  it  were  made  for  a  halter  ;  we  must  retire  to  Augusta 
county,  in  Virginia,  and  if  overpowered,  we  must  pass  the  Alleghany 
mountains." 

On  the  thirteenth  of  this  month,  a  disaster  of  much  importance  happen* 
ed  in  the  capture  of  Major  General  Lee.  While  marching  at  the  head 
of  his  division  to  join  the  main  army,  he  very  imprudently  took  up  his 
lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  house  three  or  four  miles  distant  Irom  his  troops. 
In  this  situation  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  New- York. 

Such  was  now  the  gloomy  state  of  affairs,  that  the  whole  country  took 
the  alarm  ;  and  strong  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  continental 
drmy  would  be  entirely  broken  up.  The  term  of  service  of  many  of  the 
troops  had  nearly  expired,  and  no  suflScient  number  of  recruits  arrived  to 
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supply  their  places.  Under  all  these  circumstances  of  doubt  and  distress, 
Washington  was  undismayed.  He  remained .  firm,  self-possessed,  and 
serene,  omitting  nothing  that  could  animate  his  own  soldiers  or  embarrass 
the  enemy.  Laying  before  Congress  the  state  of  the  army,  he  pointed 
out  the  impolicy  of  short  enlistments^  and  urged  the  establishment  of  corps 
of  cavalry,  artillerists,  and  engineers.  "  We  find,"  he  observed,  **  that 
the  enemy  are  daily  gathering  strength  from  t^ie  disaffected.  This 
strength,  like  a  snow-ball  by  rolling,  will  increase,  unless  some  means 
can  be  devised  to  check,  effectually,  the  progress  of  the  enemy's  arms. 
Militia  may  possibly  do  it  for  a  little  while  ;  but  in  a  little  while,  also,  the 
militia  of  these  states,  which  have  frequently  been  called  upon,  will  not  i[ 
turn  out  at  call ;  or  if  they  do,  it  will  be  with  so  much  reluctance  and 
sloth,  as  to  amount  to  the  same  thing." , 

He  also  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  enlarging  his  own  powers,  so  as  to 
enable  him,  in  urgent  cases,  to  act  without  application  to  Congress,  and 
thus  execute  important  measures  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  **  I  have 
no  lust,"  he  added,  **  afler  power,  but  wish  with  as  much  fervency  as  any 
man  upon  the  wide  extended  continent  for  an  opportunity  of  turning  the 
sword  into  the  ploughshare.  But  my  feelings  as  an  officer,  and  a  man, 
have  been  such  as  to  force  me  to  say,  that  no  person  ever  had  a  greatei 
choice  of  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  I  have." 

The  American  forces  now  amounted  to  about  seven  thousand  men ; 
though  during  their  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  they  seldom  amounted  to 
half  that  number.  The  two  armies  were  separated  by  the  Delaware.  In 
the  security  of  conquest,  the  British  had  cantoned  their  troops  in  a  very 
loose  and  uncovered  manner,  being  in  daily  expectation  to  pass  over  into 
Pennsylvania  by  means  of  the  ice,  which  is  generally  formed  about  that 
time.'  On  receiving  information  ef  the  number  of  the  different  canton- 
ments, Washington  exclaimed,  "  Now  is  the  time  to  clip  their  wings« 
when  they  are  so  spread."  He  formed  the  bold  design  of  re-crossing  the 
Delaware,  and  attacking  the  British  posts  on  its  eastern  banks. 

In  the  evening  of  Christmas  day,  he  made  arrangements  to  pass  over  in 
three  divisions  ,*  two  of  these  parties  failed  in  their  attempt  from  the  quan- 
tity of  ice  by  which  their  passi^ge  was  obstructed.  The  main  body,  of 
about  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  began  to  cross  very  early  in  the 
evening,  during  a  severe  storm  of  snow  and  rain.  Having  landed  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  they  had  still  a  march  of  nine  miles  before  they  reached  the 
village  of  Trenton,  where  a  party  of  about  fifteen  hundred  Hessians  and 
British  light  horse  was  stationed.  This  party  was  taken  altogether  by 
surprise.  A  smart  firing  ensued,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  enemy,  finding 
themselves  surrounded,  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  Colonel 
Rahl,  the  commanding  officer,  was  mortally  wounded  ;  and  of  the  other 
officers  and  soldiers  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  were  taken  prisoners. 
Of  the  American  troops,  two  privates  were  killed,  an  officer  and  five  or 
six  privates  wounded,  and  two  frozen  to  death.  On  the  same  day.  General 
Washington  recrossed  the  Delaware  with  his  prisoners,  six  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  some  military  stores.  These  being 
aecured,  and  his  men  having  enjoyed  two  or  three  days  of  rest,  he  returned, 
and  took  possession  of  Trenton.     On  the  next  day  Lord  Cornwall  is  move<l 
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forward  with  a  numerous  force,  and  reached  Trenton  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  General  Washington  drew  up  his  army  behind  a  creek 
which  runs  through  the  tttvn,  and  in  this  position  waited  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  After  having  attempted  to  cross  this  creek,  and 
finding  the  passes  guarded,  the  British  general  halted  his  troops,  and  de- 
termined to  defer  the  attack  till  the  following  morning.  The  situation  of 
the  American  troops  was  critical.  Washington  called  a  council  of  his 
officers,  and  laid  before  them  the  different  plans  that  they  might  adopt 
A  retreat  across  the  Delaware  was  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  ice. 
A  defeat,  if  they  risked  an  engagement,  would  be  entire  destruction.  It 
was  determined  to  quit  their  present  position,  and  get  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  army  at  Princeton. 

On  the  next  morning,  Lord  Cornwallis  discovered  that  his  enemy  had 
disappeared.  Soon  after  dark,  Washington  had  given  orders  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  baggage  to  Burlington.  Guards  were  stationed  to  perform 
the  usual  rounds,  and  to  keep  the  watch  fires  burning  throughout  the 
night.  At  one  o'clock,  the  army  silently  left  the  camp,  and  gained  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  They  reached  Princeton  early  in  the  morning,  and 
would  have  completely  surprised  the  British,  if  they  had  not  been  met  by 
an  advance  of  three  regiments,  which  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  maiA 
army.  The  centre  of  the  American  troops  was  severely  charged  by  this 
party,  and  gave  way  in  disorder.  In  his  effort  to  rally  them,  General 
Mercer  was  mortally  wounded.  At  this  moment,  Washington  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  plunged  into  the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  bravely  supported  by  his  men,  and  the  British  were  obliged  to 
retreat.  One  party  of  them  fled  to  the  colleges,  but  after  a  few  discharges 
from  the  American  fieldpieces,  they  came  out  and  surrendered  them- 
selves. More  than  an  hundred  of  the  British  were  left  dead  upon  the 
battle  ground,  and  three  hundred  were  made  prisoners. 

These  victories  led  to  the  most  important  consequences.  Philadelphia 
was  saved  for  the  winter  ;  Jersey  was  recovered  ;  and  the  depressed  spirits 
of  the  Americans  were  again  revived.  The  character  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  rose  still  higher  in  public  estimation ;  and  the  soldiers  began  to 
entertain  confidence  in  themselves  and  each  other.  After  the  campaign 
had  been  thus  carried  into  the  month  of  January,  Washington  retired  into 
winter  quarters  at  Morristown.  His  forces  were  small  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  enemy,  but  public  report  had  much  exaggerated  their 
number,  and  this  deception  was  carefully  continued.  The  remainder  of 
the  season  passed  over  in  a  war  of  skirmishes,  which  generally  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  Americans.  Arranging  the  army  in  spring  gave  the 
commander-in-<:hief  inconceivable  trouble.  A  difficulty  arose  in  as- 
sembling the  troops  from  the  different  states  in  which  they  had  been 
enlisted.  The  state  regulations,  in  respect  to  pay  and  bounty,  were 
different,  and  occasioned  petty  and  vexatious  jealousies  among  the  troops. 
Each  state,  that  conceived  itself  exposed  to  invasion,  was  desirous  of 
retaining  a  part  of  its  force  for  its  own  security.  All  these  embarrass- 
ments, however,  were  finally  removed  by  the  authority  and  great  personal 
influence  of  Washington. 

The  treatment  of  American  prisoners,  by  the  British  officers,  was  a 
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source  of  great  rexation  and  difficulty.  They  were  viewed  as  rebels,  and 
confined  in  prisons  with  common  felons.  General  Washington  had  written 
to  General  Gage  on  this  subject  early  in  the  var.  In  this  letter  he  de- 
clared the  intention  to  regulate  his  conduct  towards  prisoners  in  his  own 
hands,  by  the  treatment  which  those  should  receive  in  the  power  of  the 
British  general.  To  this  communication  an  insolent  reply  was  received, 
in  which  General  Gage  retorted  the  charge,  and  stated,  as  a  mark  of 
British  clemency,  that  the  cord  was  not  applied  to  their  prisoners.  Gene- 
ral Washington  rejoined  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  character,  with  a 
communication  which,  he  observed,  was  "  to  close  their  correspondence, 
perhaps  forever."  In  conclusion  he  remarked,  "  if  your  officers,  our  pri- 
soners, receive  from  me  a  treatment  different  from  w4iat  I  wished  to  show 
them,  they  and  you  will  remember  the  occasion  of  it."  Accordingly,  ali 
the  British  officers  in  his  power  were  put  into  close  jail,  and  the  soldiers 
were  confined  in  places  of  security.  When  Howe  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, the  treatment  of  prisoners  became  more  humane  on  both  sides. 

The  capture  of  General  Lee  opened  new  sources  of  irritation  on  this 
subject.  As  he  had  formerly  been  a  British  officer.  General  Howe 
pretended  to  consider  him  as  a  traitor,  and  at  first  refused  to  consider  him 
as  a  subject  of  exchange.  Congress  directed  the  commander-in-chief  to 
propose  to  exchange  six  fieldofficers  for  General  Lee ;  and  in  case  of 
the  rejection  of  this  proposal,  they  resolved  that  these  officers  should  be 
closely  confined  and  receive  in  every  respect  the  treatment  that  General 
Lee  did.  This  plan  of  retaliation  Washington  considered  unjust  and 
impolitic,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  execute  it.  He  remonstrated  against  it, 
and  Congress  eventually  adopted  the  measures  he  recommended. 

In  the  approach  of  active  operations.  Congress  determined  to  form  an 
encampment  on  the  western  side  of  Philadelphia.  Washington  had  made 
his  arrangements  for  the  campaign,  with  the  expectation  that  the  British 
would  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  Highlands  on 
the  Hudson.  To  prevent  this,  the  northern  troops  were  divided  between 
Ticonderoga  and  Peekskill ;  while  those  from  the  south  were  posted  at 
Middlebrook,  near  the  Raritan.  This  position  was  fortified  by  intrench- 
ments.  The  force  of  the  Americans,  collected  at  this  strong  encampment^ 
was  nominally  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  men ;  but  the  effective 
ibroe  was  about  six  thousand.  A  large  portion  of  these  consisted  of  raw 
recruits,  and  a  considerable  number  of  those  enlisted  in  the  southern 
states  were  foreigners.  To  encourage  their  desertion,  General  Howe 
offered  a  bounty  to  every  soldier  who  would  come  over  to  his  army  ;  and, 
to  counteract  this  measure,  Washington  recommended  Congress  to  grant 
fiill  pardon  to  all  Americans  who  would  relinquish  the  British  service. 

On  the  part  of  the  British,  the  campaign  opened  early  in  June.  Their 
forces  advanced  toward  Philadelphia  as  far  as  Somerset  County  in  New- 
Jersey,  but  they  soon  fell  back  to  New-Brunswick.  The  whole  of  this 
month  was  wasted  in  alternate  advance  and  retreat,  without  any  deter- 
minate action.  Apprehensive  that  Sir  William  Howe  would  ultimately 
move  up  the  North  river,  and  that  his  movements  southwardly  were 
merely  feints,  Washington  detached  a  brigade  to  reinforce  the  northern 
division  of  his  army.     Further  advices  favored  the  idea  that  a  junction  of 
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Uie  royal  armies  near  Albany  was  intended ;  but  still  the  whole  aflTair  was 
embarrassed,  and  made  doubtful  by  the  future  movements. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  certain  accounts  were  received  that  the 
British  had  taken  possession  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  landed  as  near  Phila- 
delphia as  was  practicable.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  Washington 
ordered  the  divisions  of  his  army  to  unite  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  militia  of  the  surrounding  states  to  take  the  field.  He 
had  previously  written  very  pressing  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  eastern 
states  to  strengthen  the  northern  army  opposed  to  Burgoyne ;  and  even 
detached  some  of  the  best  of  his  own  forces  on  that  important  service. 
The  effective  American  army  did  not  exceed  eleven  thousand  men. 
With  these  troops  Washington  marched  through  Philadelphia,  that  the 
sight  of  them  might  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  wavering 
and  disaffected. 

The  two  armies  approached  each  other  on  the  third  of  September.  As 
the  British  troops  advanced,  Sir  William  Howe  endeavored  to  gain  the 
right  wing  of  the  American  army.  General  Washington  continued  to 
faU  back,  until  he  crossed  the  Brandywine  river.  He  here  posted  his 
troops  on  the  high  ground,  near  Chadd's  Ford.  The  light  corps,  under 
General  Maxwell,  was  advanced  in  front,  and  placed  on  the  hills  south 
of  the  river,  in  order  to  assail  the  enemy  if  they  should  approach  in  that 
direction.  Troops  were  also  posted  at  a  ford  two  miles  below,  and  at 
several  passes  some  miles  above.  The  opinion  of  Congress,  and  the 
general  wish  of  the  country,  made  it  necessary  for  Washington  to  risk 
a  general  action  at  this  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  British  army  advanced  in  two 
columns  to  the  attack.  One  column  took  the  direct  road  to  Chadd's 
Ford,  and  soon  forced  Maxwell's  corps  to  cross  the  river,  with  very  little 
loss  on  either  side.  General  Knyphausen,  the  commander  of  this  body, 
conUnued  to  parade  on  the  heights,  to  reconnoitre  the  American  army, 
and  was  apparently  preparing  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  other  column,  led  by  Lord  Cornwall  is,  moved  up  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Brandywine,  making  a  circuit  of  about  seventeen  mile'<.  On  com- 
ing within  view  of  the  American  troops,  it  instantly  formed  the  line  of 
battle,  and  at  about  half  after  four  the  action  began. '  It  was  continued 
with  great  spirit  for  some  time.  The  American  right  first  fell  into  dis- 
order and  gave  way.  They  attempted  to  rally,  but  on  being  vigorous!} 
charged  by  the  enemy,  again  broke.  The  flight  now  became  common. 
General  Washington,  who  had  hastened  towards  the  scene  of  action  as 
soon  as  the  firing  commenced,  only  arrived  in  season  to  cover  the  retreat 

When  the  right  wing  was  engaged  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  works  at 
Chadd's  Ford  had  been  assaulted  and  carried  by  General  Knyphausen. 
The  whole  army  retreated  that  night  to  Chester,  and  on  the  next  day,  to 
Philadelphia.  The  Americans  lost  in  this  battle  about  nine  hundred 
men ;  three  hundred  of  whom  were  slain,  and  the  rest  wounded  and  taken 
prieoDera.  This  defeat  occasioned  no  dejection  either  among  the  citi- 
zens, or  in  the  wmj.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  procure 
reinforcements.  Fifleen  hundred  men  were  marched  from  Peekskill, 
and  large  detachments  of  militia  ordered  into  the  field.     It  was  determin* 
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ed  to  risk  a  second  engageinent,  for  the  security  of  Philadelphia.     The 
enemy  sought  it,  and  Washington  was  willing  to  meet  it. 

The  commander-in-chief  was  empowered  to  impress  all  horses,  ^  agons, 
and  provisions,  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Perceiving  that  the 
enemy  were  moving  into  the  Lancaster  road,  towards  the  city,  Washing- 
ton took  possession  of  ground  on  the  left  of  the  British,  and  about  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  next  morning,  the  approach  of 
the  British  was  announced.  He  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
and  a  skirmish  had  already  commenced,  when  a  violent  rain  storm  oblig- 
ed them  to  separate.  The  retreat  of  the  Americans  was  now  unavoida- 
ble. Their  gim  locks  and  cartridge  boxes  were  badly  made,  and  tbe 
storm  rendered  most  of  the  arms  unfit  for  use.  The  exposure  of  the 
army  was  still  greater,  from  their  being  entirely  destitute  of  bayonets. 

W^ashington  continued  his  retreat  through  the  day,  and  most  of  the 
night,  amidst  a  very  cold  storm,  and  through  very  bad  roads.  On  a  full 
discovery  of  the  damage  that  had  been  done  the  ammunition  and  arms, 
the  general  ascended  the  Schuylkill,  and  crossed  it  at  Warwick  Furnace, 
that  the  army  might  refit  their  muskets  and  replenish  their  cartridge 
Iwxes.  He  still  resolved  to  risk  a  general  engagement.  Recrossing  the 
Schuylkill  at  Parker's  Ferry,  he  encamped  on  the  east  side,  posting  de- 
tachments at  the  different  fords  at  wliich  the  enemy  might  attempt  to 
force  a  passage.  Instead  of  urging  an  action,  the  British  moved  rapidly 
on  their  march  towards  Reading.  To  save  the  military  stores  which  had 
been  deposited  in  that  place,  Washington  took  a  new  position,  and  lefl 
the  enemy  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  road  which  led  to  the  city. 
Sir  William  Howe  availed  himself  of  this  advantage,  and  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  the  month  entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph. 

Washington  h<ad  taken  seasonable  measures  to  remove  the  public 
stores  from  the  city,  and  to  secure  the  most  necessary  articles  for  the  use 
of  the  army.  Tliough  failing  in  his  plan  to  save  Philadelphia,  he  retain- 
ed the  undiminished  confidence  of  the  people,  and  of  Congress.  Instead 
of  now  going  into  winter  quarters,  he  approached  and  encamped  near 
the  enemy. 

Four  regiments  of  grenadiers  were  posted  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
other  corps  of  the  British  army  were  cantoned  at  Germantown.  The 
first  object  of  Sir  W^illiam  Howe  was  to  effect  an  open  communication 
through  the  Delaware  with  the  British  fleet.  General  Washington  was 
desirous  to  cut  off  this  source  of  supplies,  and  erected  forts  on  both  banks 
of  this  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Schuylkill,  and  about  seven  miles 
below  Philadelpiiia.  In  the  channel  between  the  forts,  large  pieces  of 
timber  strongly  framed  together  and  pointed  with  iron,  were  sunk  in  two 
ranges,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  ships.  These  works  were  covered 
by  floating  batteries  and  armed  ships. 

A  considerable  number  of  British  troops  having  been  despatched  to 
destroy  these  works,  it  was  thought  a  favorable  time  to  attack  their  main 
body.  The  American  forces  now  amounted  to  about  eight  thousand 
regular  troops  and  three  thousand  militia.  The  plan  formed  was,  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time ;  and,  on  the  ibartb 
of  Octol>er,  the  army  was  moved  near  the  scene  of  action.     The  line  of 
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the  British  encampment  crossed  Germantown  at  right  angles.  At  sun- 
rise^ on  the  next  morning,  the  attack  was  commenced.  The  American 
troops  were  at  first  successful.  They  routed  the  enemy  at  two  diflfcrent 
quarters,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners.  But  the  morning  was  extreme- 
]y  foggy,  and  the  Americans  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  theii 
success.  They  could  not  perceive  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  nor  under- 
stand their  own  situation.  The  field  was  hastily  abandoned,  and  Wash- 
ington was  obliged  to  resign  a  victory  of  which  he  had  thought  himself 
secure.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  including  the  wounded,  and  four 
hundred  prisoners,  was  about  eleven  hundred.  A  retreat  was  made 
twenty  miles  to  Perkiomiug,  with  the  loss  of  a  single  piece  of  artillery. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  of  Germantown  was  judicious,  and  its  com- 
mencement well  conducted  ;  unavoidable  circumstances  prevented  a 
fortunate  issue.  Congress  voted  their  unanimous  thanks  *'  to  General 
Washington,  for  his  wise  and  well  concerted  attack,  and  to  the  ofliccrs 
and  soldiers  of  the  army,  for  the  brave  exertions  on  that  occasion." 
From  the  time  that  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  every  aid 
was  given  to  the  forts  constructed  on  the  Delaware,  to  close  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river.  Troops  were  sent  out,  to  prevent  the  farmer  from 
carrying  provisions  to  the  market,  and  to  cut  off  the  foraging  parties. 
The  British  soon  afler  broke  up  their  encampment  at  Germantown,  con- 
centrated all  their  forces  at  Philadelphia,  and  directed  their  attention 
principally  to  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware.  This  opera- 
tion employed  them  about  six  weeks,  and  afler  a  great  display  of  valor  on 
both  sides,  was  successfidly  accomplished. 

In  this  state  of  public  affairs,  a  long  and  very  singular  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Washington,  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  late  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  clergyman  of  rank  and  character.  The  purport  of  this 
communication  was,  to  persuade  him  that  farther  resistance  to  Great 
Britain  was  hopeless,  and  would  only .  increase  the  calamities  of  their 
common  country ;  and  to  urge  him  to  make  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  give  up  the  contest.  Such  a  letter,  from  a  man  of  eminence,  worth, 
and  patriotism,  corresponding  also  with  the  views  of  very  many  respecta- 
ble citizens,  would  have  produced  considerable  effect  on  a  mind  less 
firm  and  resolute  than  that  of  Washington.  He  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  letter,  than  merely  to  send  a  verbal  mc5sarre  to  the  writer,  **  that 
if  the  contents  of  his  letter  had  been  known,  it  should  have  been  return- 
ed unopened." 

While  Sir  William  Howe  was  successful  in  all  his  enterprises  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  intelligence  arrived  that  General  Burgoyne  and  his  whole 
army  had  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  A  portion  of  the  northern  army 
soon  afler  joined  Washington,  and  with  this  reinforcement  he  took  a  posi- 
tion at  and  near  White  Marsh.  Sir  William  Howe  marched  out  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  expectation  of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement.  On 
the  next  morning  he  took  a  position  upon  Chcsnut  Hill,  aL>out  three  miles 
in  front  of  the  Americans,  and  spent  several  days  in  reconnoitcring  their 
camp.  He  changed  his  ground,  and  made  every  appearance  of  an  inten- 
tion to  commence  an  attack.  Several  severe  skirmishes  took  place,  and  a 
general  action  was  hourly  expected.     But  Sir  William  Howe  was  too  well 
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Btrare  of  llie  adranUge  of  the  eoemj's  posilion,  and  returned  to  Phila 
delphia  without  coining  to  an  engagement. 

Three  days  after  tiie  retreat  of  the  British  arm;,  Washington  made  pre- 
parations to  retire  into  w'nter  quarters.  He  expressed  in  his  general 
■irdera  strong  approbation  o>  the  conduct  of  his  troops.  Presenting  itiem 
with  a  favorable  view  of  their  couniry's  situation,  he  exhorted  them  to 
bear  with  firmness  the  sufferings  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  in  the  po 
bitioD  they  were  about  to  occupy.  Valley  F'orgc,  about  twenty-five  mitea 
back  of  Philadelphia,  was  tixed  upon  for  winter  quarters.     This  poeitioD 
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was  preferred  to  distant  and  more  comfortable  villages,  as  it  was  calculated 
(O  give  the  most  CKtensite  security  to  the  country.  The  American  a  my 
might  have  been  tracked,  by  the  blood  of  their  bare  feet,  from  Whiie 
Marsh  to  iheir  new  po-iition.  They  were  badly  clothed  and  badly  pro- 
vided with  food.  Many  were  obliged  to  go  almost  naked,  suflering  at  the 
same  time  from  fnniino.  In  this  situation  the  tnen  behaved  witli  great  fot' 
titude.  They  fellfd  trees,  and  built  log  huls,  which  were  covered  with 
ilraw  and  earth,  and  afTurdeil  but  very  poor  shelter  from  the  severity  of 
I  lie  season. 

I-  nlilijjed  to  pursue  a  cours-e,  which  he  adopted  with 
The  nrnij  suflered  exceeilinsly  from  hunger.  It 
y  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  satisfy  ilieir  wnnis  by  force. 
In  obedience  to  the  cotiiinonds  of  Congress,  the  general  issued  a  procla- 
luaiion,  callijig  en  "the  farmers,  within  seventy  miles  of  headquarters, 
to  thresh  out  one  half  of  their  grain  by  the  first  of  February,  and  the  resi- 
due by  the  first  of  March,  under  the  penalty  of  having  the  whole  seized 
as  straw." 

While  these  transactions  had  been  going  on  in  the  middle  states,  the 
northern  campaign  had  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  army  of  Gencial 
Burgoyne.  This  event  had  very  highly  raised  the  reputation  of  General 
Gates,  the  commander  in  that  department.  The  different  issue  of  affairs 
under  General  Washington,  afforded  the  ignorant  and  discontented  an 
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occasion  to  murinur  and  complain.  Sc'ver.il  menibors  of  Congress,  and  a 
few  general  officers  of  the  army,  wore  (Mi.rnirf'd  in  a  plan  to  supplant  him 
in  his  office,  and  raise  GenoraJ  Gairs  to  \hp  chief  command. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  pchemr,  every  effort  was  made  to  injure  the 
character  of  General  Washini^ton.  The  conspiracy  did  not  escape  hia 
notice  ;  but  love  of  country  was  superior  to  every  consideration.  He  re- 
pressed his  indignation,  to  prevent  an  appearance  of  disunion  and  dissen- 
sion, that  might  ruin  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engacrod.  Ilis  private 
letters  at  this  period  exhibit  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  the  honorable 
motives  which  directed  his  conduct. 

In  a  communication  to  the  President  of  Congress,  Mr.  Laurens,  he  ol> 
serves  upon  this  subject : — **  My  enemies  take  an  ungenerous  advantage 
of  me.  They  know  the  delicacy  of  my  situation,  and  that  motives  of  po- 
licy deprive  me  of  the  defence  I  might  otherwise  make  against  their  in- 
sidious attacks.  They  know  I  cannot  combat  their  insinuations,  however 
injurious,  without  disclosing  secrets  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal. 
But  why  should  I  expect  to  be  exempt  from  censure,  the  unfailing  lot  of 
an  elevated  station.  Merit  and  talents  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  rival, 
have  ever  been  subject  to  it.  My  heart  tells  me  it  has  been  my  unremitted 
aim  to  do  the  best  which  circumstances  would  permit ;  yet  I  may  have 
been  very  often  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  the  means,  and  may,  in  many 
instances,  deserve  the  imputation  of  error. 

About  this  time  it  was  rumored  that  Washington  had  determined  to 
resign  his  command.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  New- 
England  as  follows :  "  I  can  assure  you  that  no  person  ever  heard  me  drop 
an  expression  that  had  a  tend(;ncy  to  resignation.  The  same  principles 
that  led  me  to  embark  in  the  oppf)sition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great 
Britain,  operate  with  additional  force  at  this  day  ;  nor  is  it  my  desire  to 
withdraw  my  services  while  they  are  considered  of  inij)ortance  in  the  pre- 
sent contest :  but  to  report  a  desiirn  of  this  kind,  is  anion :r  the  acts  which 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  effect  a  chan^je,  are  practisinir  to  bring  it 
to  pass.  I  have  said,  and  I  still  do  say,  that  there  is  not  nn  oiluM'r  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  that  would  return  to  th(?  sweets  of  domestic 
life  with  more  heart-felt  joy  than  I  s)ir)uld.  But  I  would  have  this  decla- 
ration accompanied  by  these  sentinu-nts,  that  while  tiie  public  are  satis- 
fied with  my  endeavors,  I  mean  not  to  slirink  from  the  cau.se.  But  the 
moment  her  voice,  not  that  of  faction,  calls  upon  ine  to  resign,  I  shall  do 
it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  the  wearied  traveller  retired  to  rest." 

Washington  now  devoted  himself  to  preparations  for  an  active  cam- 
paign in  1778.  He  labored  to  convince  Congress  of  the  nec(»ssity  of  en- 
listing a  regular  army,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy.  Congress 
deputed  a  committee  from  their  body  to  reside  in  the  camp,  and  act 
in  concert  with  the  commander-in-chief,  in  reforming  the  condition 
of  the  forces.  This  committee  repaired  to  Valley  Forge  in  January, 
1778.  Washington  laid  before  them  a  minute  view  of  the  armv,  in  which 
he  minutely  pointed  out  what  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  correction  of 
abuses,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  service.  He  recommended,  "  as 
essentially  necessary,  tint,  in  addition  to  present  conjpensation,  provision 
idionld  be  made  by  half  pay,  and  a  pensionary  establishment,  for  the  future 
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support  of  the  officers,  so  as  to  render  their  commissions  valuable."  He 
pomted  out  "  the  insufficiency  of  their  pay  (especially  in  its  present  state 
of  depreciation)  for  their  decent  subsistence  ;  the  sacrifices  they  had  al- 
ready made,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  that  they  would  con- 
tinue patiently  to  bear  such  an  over  proportion  of  the  common  calamities 
growing  out  of  the  necessary  war,  in  which  all  were  equally  interested ; 
the  many  resignations  that  had  already  taken  place,  and  the  probability 
that  more  would  follow,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  service ;  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  up  a  strict  discipline  among  officers  whose  commissions^ 
in  a  pecuniary  view,  were  so  far  from  being  worth  holding,  that  they  were 
the  means  of  impoverishing  them."  These  and  other  weighty  considera- 
tions were  accompanied  by  a  declaration  from  Washington,  ''  that  he 
neither  could  nor  would  receive  the  smallest  benefit  from  the  proposed 
establishment,  and  that  he  had  no  other  inducement  in  urging  it,  but  a 
full  conviction  of  its  utility  and  propriety." 

Congress  acted  upon  the  proposed  reforms  with  a  general  concurrence 
of  sentiment,  but  before  the  army  could  receive  the  benefit  of  them,  their 
distresses  had  reached  the  most  alarming  height.  Of  seventeen  thousand 
men  in  the  camp,  but  five  thousand  were  able  to  discharge  effective  duty. 
Several  times  during  the  winter,  they  experienced  little  less  than  famine ; 
and  a  total  dissolution  of  the  army  was  oflen  threatened  in  consequence. 
"  It  was  on  this  occasion,"  observes  Dr.  Thacher,  "  that  a  foreigner  of 
distinction  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  he  despaired  of  our  independence; 
for  while  walking  with  General  Washington  along  the  soldiers'  huts,  he 
heard  from  many  voices  echoing  tWugh  the  open  crevices  between  the 
logs,  *  no  pay,  no  clothes ,  no  provisions^  no  rum,*  and  when  a  miserable 
being  was  seen  Hitting  from  one  hut  to  another,  his  nakedness  was  only 
covered  by  a  dirty  blanket.  It  will  be  difficult  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  the  emotions  of  grief  and  sorrow,  which  must  have  harrowed  up  the 
soul  of  our  illustrious  patriot  and  philanthropist.  In  this  darkening  hour 
of  adversity,  any  man  who  possesses  less  firmness  than  Washington,  would 
despair  of  our  independence." 

U  was  at  this  period  that  the  British  government  were  disposed  to  make 
conciliatory  proposals.  The  first  certam  intelligence  of  these  offers  was 
received  by  Washington  in  a  letter  firom  the  British  governor  of  New- 
York,  enclosing  the  proposals,  and  recommending  ''  that  they  should  be 
circulated  by  General  Washington  among  the  officers  and  privates  of  his 
army."  These  proposals  were  immediately  forwarded  to  Congress,  and 
on  the  day  afler  their  rejection  an  order  was  adopted,  in  which  it  was 
urged  upon  the  different  states  to  pardon,  under  certain  limitations,  such 
of  their  misguided  citizens  as  had  levied  war  against  the  United  States. 
This  resolution  was  transmitted  to  the  British  Governor,  with  a  request, 
by  way  of  retoit,  that  he  would  circulate  it  among  the  Americans  in  the 
British  army.  The  proposals  of  the  British  government  had  been  made 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  which  had  just  been  concluded  between  France 
and  the  United  States. 

Sir  William  Howe  had  resigned  the  command  of  the  British  army,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  This  officer  received  immediate 
orders  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.     Washington  was  uncertain  what  course 
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he  would  probably  pursue.  Deciding  on  a  march  to  New-Tork,  the 
British  general  crossed  the  Delaware  about  the  middle  of  June.  When 
this  was  known,  a  council  of  war  was  immediately  called  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp.  There  was  a  great  difference  of  opinions.  Since  the  recent 
alliance  with  France,  independence  was  considered  secure,  unless  the 
army  should  be  defeated.  Under  such  circumstances  a  general  engage- 
ment was  not  to  be  hazarded,  without  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  general  officers.  Washington,  how- 
ever, was  very  desirous  to  risk  an  action. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  advanced  to  Allentown,  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  direct  course  to  Staten  Island,  he  drew  towards  the  sea  coast. 
On  learning  that  he  was  marching  in  this  direction,  towards  Monmouth 
Gourt'-house,  Washington  sent  Brigadier  Wayne  with  a  thousand  men  to 
reinforce  his  advanced  troops.  The  command  of  this  body  was  offered 
to  General  Lee,  who  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners  had  been  restored  to 
the  army.  This  officer  was  opposed  to  any  engagement  with  the  enemy 
at  that  time,  and  declined  the  service.  It  was  accordingly  given  to  the 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette. 

The  whole  army  followed  at  a  proper  distance  for  supporting  the  ad- 
vanced corps,  and  reached  Cranberry  the  next  morning  Washington 
increased  his  advanced  corps  with  two  brigades,  and  sent  General  Lee, 
who  was  now  desirous  of  assuming  the  command,  to  take  charge  of  the 
whole,  and  followed  with  the  main  army  to  give  it  support.  On  the  next 
morning,  orders  were  sent  to  Lee  to  move  forward  and  attack  the  enemy, 
unle4s  there  should  be  very  strong  objections  Xm  the  measure.  When 
Wasiiington  had  marched  about  five  miles  to  support  the  advance  corps, 
he  found  it  retreating,  by  Lee's  orders,  and  without  having  offered  any 
opposition.  He  immediately  rode  up  to  Lee  and  requested  an  explana- 
tion ;  the  reply  was  unsuitable  and  insolent.  Orders  were  then  given  to 
form  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  seemed  to  offer  advantages  as  a  position 
to  check  the  enemy.  Lee  was  asked  if  he  would  command  on  that 
ground  ;  he  consented,  and  replied  '*  your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  and  I 
will  not  be  the  first  to  leave  the  field." 

Washington  returned  to  the  main  army,  which  was  soon  formed  for 
action.  After  several  unsuccessful  movements  of  the  British  troops,  they 
retired  and  took  the  ground  that  had  been  before  occupied  by  General 
Lee.  Washington  determined  to  attack  them,  and  ordered  two  detach- 
ments to  move  round,  upon  their  right  and  left  sides.  They  did  not  ar- 
rive at  their  ground  in  season  to  commence  the  attack  that  night.  They 
remained  in  that  position  till  morning.  General  Washington  reposing  on 
his  cloak  under  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  his  troops.  Before  dawn,  the  British 
moved  away  in  great  silence.  Nothing  was  known  of  their  march  till  the 
next  day.  They  left  behind  four  officers,  and  forty  privates,  so  severely 
wounded  that  it  was  not  safe  to  remove  them.  Including  prisoners,  the 
whole  loss  of  the  British  army  was  about  three  hundred  and  hfiy.  They 
pursued  their  march  to  Sandy  Hook  without  farther  interruption  and 
without  any  loss  of  baggage.  I'he  Americans  lost  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  Declining  pursuit  of  the  royal  troops,  they  retired  to  th« 
borders  of  the  North  river. 
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Shortly  after  the  action,  Congress  resolved  on  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Gene* 
ral  Washington,  for  the  activity  with  which  he  marched  from  the  camp  at 
Valley  Forge  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  for  his  distinguished  exertions  in 
forming  the  line  of  battle  ;  and  for  his  great  good  conduct  in  leading  on 
the  attack,  and  gaining  the  important  victory  of  Monmouth.  General 
Lee  followed  up  his  passionate  language  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  by  writ- 
ing two  violent  letters  to  Washington,  which  occasioned  his  being  arrested  . 
and  brought  to  trial.  After  a  protracted  hearing  before  a  court-martial, 
of  which  Lord  Stirling  was  president,  Lee  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  suspended  from  any  command  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  one  year. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  American  army  took  post  at 
the  White  Plains,  and  remained  there  and  in  the  vicinity  till  autumn  was 
far  advanced,  and  then  retired  to  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jersey.  During 
this  period,  nothing  occurred  of  greater  importance  than  an  occasional 
skirmish.  The  French  fleet  arrived  too  late  to  attack  the  British  in  the 
Delaware.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  a  joint  expedition,  with  the 
sea  and  land  forces,  should  be  made  agamst  the  British  posts  in  Rhode 
Island.  General  Sullivan  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  American 
troops ;  Count  D'Estaing  commanded  the  French  fleet.  The  preparations 
for  commencing  the  attack  had  been  nearly  completed,  when  a  British 
fleet  appeared  in  sight.  The  French  commander  immediately  put  out  to 
sea,  to  come  to  an  engagement  A  violent  storm  arose,  and  injured  both 
fleets  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  one  to  sail  for 
Boston,  and  the  other  to  New- York,  to  refit. 

General  Sullivan  had  commenced  the  siege,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
shortly  seconded  by  the  French  fleet.  The  determination  of  D'Estaing 
to  return  to  Boston  excited  general  alarm.  It  left  the  harbors  of  Rhode 
Island  open  for  reinforcements  to  the  British,  from  their  headquarters  in 
New- York.  The  very  safety  of  the  American  army  was  endangered  by 
it.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  French  commander  to  change 
his  intentions,  but  without  effect.  This  affair  produced  a  great  deal  of 
discontent  and  irritation,  among  the  American  ofiicers,  and  was  likely  to 
lead  to  very  serious  difficulties.  With  his  usual  prudence  and  good 
judgment,  General  Washington  exerted  his  influence  to  quiet  the 
wounded  feelings  of  bath  parties.  He  was  powerfully  assisted  in  this 
attempt,  by  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  who  was  very  much  beloved  by 
the  Americans  as  well  as  the  French,  and  gladly  rendered  his  services  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  Washington  wrote  on  the  subject  to  the 
several  general  officers  of  his  army,  and  took  the  flrst  opportunity  of 
recommencing  his  correspondence  with  Count  D'Estaing.  His  letter 
took  no  notice  of  the  angry  dispute  that  had  occurred,  and  good  humor 
and  cordial  good- will  were  speedily  restored. 

With  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  active  operations  closed  in  the  middle 
states.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  American  army  went  into 
quarters  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Highlands.  Being  better  clothed 
and  better  fed  than  in  the  preceding  winter,  their  situation  was  greatly 
ameliorated.  At  tlie  close  of  1778,  except  the  possession  of  New- York 
by  the  British,  the  local  situation  of  the  hostile  armies  did  not  much 
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difler  from  that  of  the  commenceinent  of  the  campaign  of  1776.  "  It  is 
not  a  little  pleasing/'  observed  Washington  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ''  nor 
less  wonderful  to  contemplate,  that  after  two  years'  manceuvring,  and 
undergoing  the  strangest  vicissitudes,  both  armies  are  brought  back  to 
the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  the  offending  party  in  the  beginning 
is  now  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  for  defence.  The 
hand  of  Providence  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this,  that  he  must  be 
worse  than  an  infidel  that  lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked  that  has  not 
gratitude  to  acknowledge  his  obligations." 

In  the  last  mouths  of  the  year  1778,  when  the  active  operations  of  the 
campaign  were  over,  Congress  decided  on  a  magnificent  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  This  plan  was. to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  joint 
operations  of  distinct  detachments  of  Americans,  acting  in  difierent 
points,  and  co-operating  with  a  French  fleet  and  army  on  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  The  scheme  was  not  communicated  to  Washington,  till  it 
had  been  adopted  by  Congress.  He  was  then  consulted,  and  requested 
to  write  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  minister  at  Paris,  to  interest  him  in 
securing  the  proposed  co-operation  of  France.  Doubtful  of  the  success 
of  the  operation,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  French,  Washington 
was  urgent  to  obtain  its  rejection.  Congress  persisted  in  the  measure, 
and  a  committee  of  their  body  was  chosen  to  confer  with  the  general  on 
this  business,  and  on  the  state  of  the  army.  His  objections  were  then 
found  to  be  insurnK)untable,  and  the  expedition  was  laid  aside. 

The  alliance  with  France  had  seemed  to  many  to  secure  our 
independence.  It  was  supposed  that  Great  Britain  would  despair  of  final 
success,  and  relinquish  farther  prosecution  of  the  war.  Washington  was 
very  busy  in  opposing  the  progress  of  this  dangerous  delusion.  In  his 
correspondence  with  members  of  Congress,  and  influential  men  throughout 
the  state,  he  represented  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  the  impolicy  of 
indulging  it.  He  was  anxious  that  early  and  vigorous  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  next  campaign.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  twenty-third  of 
January,  1779,  that  Congress  passed  resolutions  for  re-enlisting  the  army; 
and  not  till  the  ninth  of  March,  that  the  states  were  called  upon  to  furnish 
their  proportion  of  the  general  forces.  This  state  of  affairs  greatly  alarmed 
Washington,  and  his  apprehensions  at  the  time  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  to  one  of  his  confidential  friends. 

'*  To  me  it  appears  no  unjust  simile,  to  compare  the  affairs  of  this  great 
continent  to  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  each  state  representing  some  one 
or  other  of  the  small  parts  of  it,  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  put  in  fine 
order,  without  considering  how  useless  and  unavailing  their  labor  is, 
unless  the  great  wheel,  or  spring,  which  is  to  set  the  whole  in  motion,  is 
also  well  attended  to  and  kept  in  good  order.  I  al  ude  to  no  particular 
state,  nor  do  I  mean  to  cast  reflections  upon  any  one  of  them,  nor  ought 
I,  as  it  may  be  said,  to  do  so  upon  their  representatives;  but  as  it  is  a  fact 
too  notorious  to  be  concealed,  that  Congress  is  rent  by  party;  that  much 
business  of  a  trilling;  nature  and  personal  concernment  withdraws  their 
attention  from  matters  of  great  national  moment,  at  this  critical  period  ; 
when  it  is  also  known  that  idleness  and  dissipation  take  place  of  close 
attention  and  application ;  no  man  who  wishes  well  to  the  liberties  of  hii 
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country,  and  desires  to  see  its  rights  established,  can  avoid  crying  oat— 
Where  are  our  men  of  abilities  ?  Why  do  they  not  come  forth  to  save 
their  country  ?  Let  this  voice,  my  dear  sir,  call  upon  you,  Jefferson,  and 
others.  Do  not,  from  a  mistaken  opinion  that  we  are  to  sit  down  under 
our  own  vine  and  our  own  figtree,  let  our  hitherto  noble  struggle  end  in 
ignominy.  Believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  there  is  danger  of  it.  I  have 
pretty  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  administration,  a  little  while  ago, 
had  resolved  to  give  the  matter  up,  and  Negotiate  a  peace  with  us  upon 
almost  any  terms ;  but  I  shall  be  much  mistaken,  if  they  do  not  now,  from 
the  present  state  of  our  currency,  dissensions,  and  other  circumstances, 
push  matters  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Nothing,  I  am  sure,  will  prevent 
it,  but  the  interruption  of  Spain,  and  their  disappointed  hope  from 
Prussia." 

The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  had  so  reduced  the  pay 
of  the  American  officers,  as  to  render  it  inadequate  to  their  support 
This  led  to  serious  troubles  and  discontents.  Early  in  May,  the  Jersey 
brigade  was  ordered  to  march  by  regiments  to  join  the  western  army. 
In  answer  to  this  order,  a  letter  was  received  from  General  Maxwell, 
stating  that  the  officers  of  the  first  regiment  had  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in  which  they  professed  a  determination  to 
resign  their  commissions,  unless  that  body  immediately  attended  to  their 
pay  and  support.  General  Washington  knew  the  sufferings  to  which  the 
army  had  been  exposed,  and  the  virtue  and  firmness  with  which  they  had 
supported  them.  He  knew  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  complaints  now 
made  by  the  Jersey  regiment ;  but  saw  and  felt  the  evils  that  would  result 
firom  the  measures  they  had  adopted.  Relying  on  their  patriotism  and 
personal  attachment  to  himself,  he  immediately  wrote  to  General  Maxwell 
a  letter  to  be  communicated  to  the  officers. 

In  this  address,  he  adopted  the  language  of  a  friend  as  well  as  of  an  of' 
ficer.  He  acknowledged  the  inconvenience  and  distress  to  which  the 
army  were  exposed ;  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  had  done  him  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  he  had  been  incessant  in  endeavors  to  procure  them 
relief.  The  limited  resources  of  the  government  were  mentioned,  and 
their  embarrassment  in  procuring  money.  He  then  alluded  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause,  the  probability  of  soon  attaining  the  object  of  their 
struggles,  and  the  meanness  of  a  shameful  desertion,  and  forgetfulness  of 
what  was  due  to  their  country.  **  Did  I  suppose  it  possible,"  he  observed, 
"  this  could  be  the  case,  even  in  a  single  regiment  of  the  army,  I  should  be 
mortified  and  chagrined  beyond  expression.  I  should  feel  it  as  a  wound 
given  to  my  own  honor,  which  I  consider  as  embarked  with  that  of  the 
army  at  large.  But  this  I  believe  to  be  impossible.  Any  corps  that  was 
about  to  set  an  example  of  the  kind,  would  weigh  well  the  consequences  ; 
and  no  officer  of  common  discernment  and  sensibility  would  hazard  them. 
If  they  should  stand  alone  in  it,  independent  of  other  consequences,  what 
would  be  their  feelings,  on  reflecting  that  they  had  held  themselves  out  to 
the  world  in  a  point  of  light  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  Or  if  their 
example  should  be  followed,  and  become  general,  how  could  they  console 
themselves  for  having  been  the  foremost  in-  bringing  ruin  and  disgrace 
upon  their  country.     They  would  remember,  that  the  army  would  share  a 
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double  portion  of  the  genera]  infamy  and  distrt^s,  and  that  the  character 
of  an  American  officer  would  become  as  despicable  as  it  is  now  glorious." 

The  officers  did  not  expressly  recede  from  their  claims,  but  they  were 
prevailed  upon  by  the  representations  of  the  letter  to  continue  in  service. 
In  an  address  to  General  Washintjton,  they  expressed  regret  that  any  act 
of  theirs  should  have  given  him  pain,  and  proceeded  to  justify  the  measures 
they  had  taken.  They  stated  that  their  repeated  memorials  to  the  legislature 
had  been  neglected,  and  that  they  had  lost  all  confidence  in  that  body. 
"  Few  of  us,"  they  said,  "  have  private  fortunes  ;  many  have  families  who 
already  are  suffering  every  ih'ms  that  can  be  received  from  an  ungrateful 
country.  Are  we,  then,  to  suffer  all  the  inconveniences,  fatigues,  and 
dangers  of  a  military  life,  while  our  wives  and  our  children  are  perishing 
for  want  of  common  necessaries  at  home ;  and  that  without  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  reward,  for  our  pay  is  now  only  nominal  ?  We  are 
sensible  that  your  Excellency  cannot  wish  or  desire  this  from  ns.         ^ 

"  We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency,  that  we  have  the  higi^t 
sense  of  your  ability  and  virtues ;  that  executing  your  orders  has  ever 
given  us  pleasure ;  that  we  love  the  service,  and  we  love  our  country  ; 
but  when  that  country  is  so  lost  to  virtue  and  to  justice  as  to  forget  to 
support  its  servants,  it  then  becomes  their  duty  to  retire  from  its  service." 

Washington,  with  his  usual  prudence,  resolved  to  take  no  further  notice 
of  this  address,  than  to  notify  the  officers  through  General  Maxwell,  that, 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  do  their  duty,  he  should  only  regret  the  step 
they  had  taken,  and  hope  that  they  themselves  would  perceive  its  impro- 
priety. The  occasion  was  a  favorable  one  for  the  commander-in-chief,  to 
urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  making  suitable  provision  in  behaU* 
of  his  officers.  ''  The  distresses  ia  'some  corps,"  he  observed,  "  are  so 
great,  either  where  they  were  not  until  lately  attached  to  any  particular 
state,  or  where  the  state  has  been  less  provident,  that  officers  have  solicited 
even  to  be  supplied  with  the  clothing  destined  for  the  common  soldiers, 
coarse  and  unsuitable  as  it  was.  1  had  not  power  to  comply  with  the 
request.  The  patience  of  men,  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  honor, 
will  support  them  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  will  not  go.  I  doubt 
not  Congress  will  be  sensible  of  the  danger  of  an  extreme  in  this  respect, 
and  will  pardon  my  anxiety  to  obviate  it."  The  legislature  of  New-Jersey 
were  alarmed,  and  at  length  induced  to  notice  the  situation  of  their 
soldiers  ;  the  remonstrance  was  withdrawn,  and  the  officers  continued  to 
perform  their  duty  as  usual. 

The  American  army,  in  these  years,  was  destitute,  not  only  of  fixMl, 
but  of  clothing.  The  seasons  of  1779  and  1780,  were  unfruitful ;  the 
labors  of  the  farmers  had  been  interrupted  by  the  calls  of  war ;  paper 
money  was  no  equivalent,  in  its  present  value,  for  the  produce  of  the  soil , 
and,  consequently,  no  provisions  could  be  obtained  but  by  measures 
of  compulsion.  The  soldiers  were  demanding  food,  the  inhabitants  de- 
manded protection,  and,  distracted  by  the  wrongs  of  the  one,  and  the 
wants  of  the  other,  Washington  was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  embarrass- 
ment and  anxiety.  At  length,  even  force  began  to  fail ;  the  neighboring 
country  was  drained  of  all  its  produce,  and  absolute  famine  appeared  to 
threaten  the  army.     In  this  situation,  the  conduct  of  the  commander-iiH 
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chief  was  of  the  most  pradeut,  wise,  and  conciliating  character ;  and  it 
was  indeed  a  crisis  which  called  for  all  his  address,  popularity,  and  firm- 
ness, to  carry  him  through  it.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  the  army  to- 
gether, and  in  retaining,  not  only  their  approbation,  but  that  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

The  effective  force  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1779,  strongly  fortified 
in  New- York  and  Rhode  Island,  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  men  ;  that  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  thirteen  thou- 
sand. The  British  were  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet,  which  enabled 
them  to  move  with  expedition  and  facility,  and  when  on  the  Hudson,  to 
concentrate  their  forces  on  either  side  of  it.  West  Point  was  the  chief 
post  of  the  Americans,  on  this  river ;  and  the  preservation  of  this  place 
and  its  dependencies,  was  an  object  of  primary  importance.  For  this 
purpose,  Washington  concentrated  his  forces  here,  and  all  the  eflbrts  of 
the  British  to  allure  him  from  this  position  by  attacking  and  burning  the 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  proved  unavailing.  The  American 
army  limited  its  operations  to  securing  the  passes  of  the  North  river,  and 
protecting  the  country  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  this  important  object 
While  the  British  devastations  were  going  on,  Washington  planned  an 
expedition  against  Stony  Point,  a  bold  hill,  projecting  into  the  Hudson, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  fort  had  been  erected  and  garrisoned  by  six  hun- 
dred men.  The  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  General  Wayne,  and  was 
completely  successful.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  surprise  of  the  British 
garrison  at  Paules  Hook,  concluded  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  by 
Major  Henry  Lee.  With  three  hundred  soldiers,  he  entered  the  fort 
about  three  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  and,  with  very  inconsiderable  loss, 
carried  away  one  hundred  and  fifly-nine  prisoners. 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  avoid  all  hazardous  movements,  fi'om  the 
expected  arrival  of  a  French  fleet,  with  which  the  army  might  success- 
fully co-operate.  This  fleet,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Georgia,  with  a  body  of  troops,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  southern 
army,  under  General  Lincoln,  made  an  attack  on  the  British  post  at 
Savannah.  The  united  forces  were  led  to  the  lines  of  the  enemy  with 
great  valor  and  firmness,  but  after  standing  a  very  severe  fire  for  about 
an  hour,  they  were  repulsed  with  loss. 

The  campaign  terminated  in  the  northern  states  without  any  decisive 
efforts  on  either  side.  The  British  attempts  upon  the  posts  in  the  High- 
lands had  been  defeated.  The  Indians  had  been  reduced  to  peace  by 
an  expedition  sent  against  them,  under  the  conmiand  of  General  Sulli- 
▼aiL  Winter  quarters  for  the  American  army  were  chosen  at  Morris- 
town.  On  their  march  to  this  place,  and  after  their  arrival,  they  suffered 
exceedingly.  The  snow  was  two  feet  deep,  and  the  soldiers  were  desti- 
tute, both  of  tents  and  blankets,  some  of  them  barefooted  and  almost 
naked.  At  night,  their  only  defence  against  the  weather,  was  in  piles 
of  brushwood.  After  reaching  the  place  that  had  been  chosen  for  winter 
quarters,  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  frozen 
ground.  They  built  up  large  fires,  but  could  hardly  keep  from  freezing 
Besides  the  sufferings  from  cold,  they  were  without  necessary  food.  For 
seven  or  eight  days  together,  they  had  no  other  provision  than  miserable 
fresh  beef,  without  bread,  salt,  or  vegetables. 
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The  weather  in  Janaary,  1780,  was  remarkablj  cold  and  serere.  On 
the  third  of  the  month,  there  waa  a  most  riolent  snow  storm.  Several 
of  the  marquees  were  blown  down  over  the  officers'  heads,  and  some  of 
the  soldiers  were  actually  buried  under  the  snow  in  their  tents.  The 
officers  of  the  army  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  straw,  over  which  they 
could  spread  their  blankets,  and,  with  their  clothes  and  large  fires,  keep 
themselves  from  extreme  suffering.  But  the  common  soldiers  on  duty, 
during  all  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  at  night,  with  but  a  single  blan- 
ket, were  exposed  to  great  distress.  They  were  so  enfeebled  by  cold  and 
hunger,  as  to  be  unable  to  labor  in  the  erection  of  their  log  huts.  The 
sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  from  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
the  privation  of  food,  were  extremely  severe ;  but  though  desertions  were 
frequent,  not  a  single  mutiny  was  excited.  Notwithstanding  the  situa- 
tion of  his  army,  Washington  was  active  in  seeking  opportunities  for  a 
favoraUe  attack ;  and  planned  an  expedition  against  the  British  works 
on  Staten  Island.  A  detachment  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Stirling,  was  despatched  on  this  service. 

The  party  passed  over  from  Elizabethtown,  at  night,  on  the  ice.  The 
British  troops,  however,  had  received  intelligence  of  their  design,  and 
withdrawn  into  their  fortifications.  All  the  benefit  of  the  expedition  con- 
sisted in  procuring  a  <|uantity  of  blankets  and  military  stores,  with  a  few 
casks  of  wine  and  spirits.  The  snow  was  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and 
the  troops  remained  on  the  island  twenty-four  hours  without  covering ; 
about  five  hundred  of  them  were  slightly  frozen,  and  six  were  killed ; 
the  retreat  was  effected  with  no  other  loss. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Washington  received  intelligence  of  the  loss 
of  Charleston,  and  the  surrender  of  that  detachment  of  the  southern 
army,  under  General  Lincoln.  When  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached 
the  northern  states,  the  American  army  was  in  the  greatest  distress. 
The  officers  had  been  for  some  time  dissatisfied  with  their  situation; 
they  had  been  exposed  to  great  distress,  and  had  made  great  sacrifices, 
for  small  wages,  paid  with  no  punctuality.  The  paper  money  had  dimi- 
nished so  much  in  value,  that  it  was  difficult  to  procure  supplies  with  it, 
even  at  the  reduced  rates.  Forty  dollars  in  these  bills  were  worth  less 
than  one  dollar  in  silver.  A  number  of  officers  were  compelled,  by 
necessity,  to  give  up  their  commissions.  General  Washington  was  un- 
wearied in  his  efforts  to  procure  from  Congress  a  more  generous  provi- 
sion for  them,  and  at  length  succeeded. 

The  disaffection  of  the  troops  at  length  broke  out  into  actual  mutiny. 
Two  of  the  Connecticut  regiments  paraded  under  arms,  announcing  their 
intention  of  returning  home,  or  obtaining  a  subsistence  by  their  arms. 
By  the  prudent  and  spirited  conduct  of  their  officers,  however,  the 
ringleaders  were  secured,  and  the  regiments  brought  back  to  their  duty. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  southern  army,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  enemy,  in  New- York,  thought  to  take  advantage  of  the  discontent 
and  distress  prevailing  among  the  northern  troops.  General  Knyphauscn 
crossed  over  from  Staten  Island  with  about  five  thousand  men.  Orders 
were  immediately  given  in  the  American  camps,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice.     The  enemy  advanced  to  Springfield,  and 
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set  fire  to  the  village ;  burning  the  church,  and  twenty  or  thirty  dwelling 
houses.  They  then  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  Staten  Island.  The  object 
of  this  expedition  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  stores 
at  Morristown.  The  first  months  in  the  year  wiere  spent  in  these  desul- 
tory operations.  No  disposition  to  give  up  the  contest,  was  produced  in 
the  north,  by  the  disasters  in  the  south  ;  but  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  deprived  Washington 
of  all  power  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

When  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  arrived 
from  France,  with  the  assurance  that  the  French  army  and  fleet  might 
soon  be  expected  upon  our  coast.  This  roused  the  Americans  from  their 
lethargy,  and  Washington  was  very  active  in  his  extensive  correspond- 
ence through  the  states,  to  stimulate  the  public  mind  to  the  exertions  the 
crisis  demanded.  The  resolutions  of  Congress  were  slowly  executed, 
and  from  the  want  of  their  efficient  assistance,  the  operations  of  Wash- 
ington were  very  much  embarrassed.  Some  relief  was  obtained  from 
private  sources,  and  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  formed  an  association 
to  procure  a  supply  of  necessaries  for  the  suffering  soldiers.  In  a  few 
days,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed,  for  this 
purpose,  and  converted  into  a  bank,  from  which  great  advantages  were 
derived.  The  ladies  of  that  city,  also  made  large  donations  for  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  the  soldiers ;  but  large  as  all  these  supplies  were,  they 
fell  far  short  of  the  wants  of  the  army. 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  the  expected  allies  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Rhode 
Tsland.  Their  fleet  consisted  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and 
five  smaller  vessels ;  their  army  amounted  to  six  thousand  men.  So 
tardy  had  been  the  arrangements  for  raising  the  American  army,  that 
their  force  at  this  time  did  not  amount  to  one  thousand  men.  Trusting, 
however,  that  the  promised  support  would  be  forwarded  with  all  possible 
despatch,  Washington  sent  proposals  to  the  French  commander  for  com- 
mencing the  siege  of  New- York.  **  Pressed  on  all  sides,"  he  observed 
in  a  letter  to  Congress,  **  by  a  choice  of  difficulties,  in  a  moment  which 
required  decision,  I  have  adopted  that  line  of  conduct,  which  comported 
with  the  dignity  and  faith  of  Congress,  the  reputation  of  these  states,  and 
the  honor  of  our  arms.  I  have  sent  on  definitive  proposals  of  co-opera- 
tion to  the  French  general  and  admiral.  Neither  the  period  of  the 
season,  nor  a  regard  to  decency  would  permit  delay.  The  die  is  cast ; 
and  it  remains  with  the  states,  either  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  preserve 
their  credit,  and  support  their  independence,  or  to  involve  us  in  disgrace 
and  defeat.  •  •  *  If  we  fail  for  want  of  proper  exertions  in  any  of  the 
governments,  I  trust  the  responsibility  will  fall  where  it  ought,  and  that 
I  shall  stand  justified  to  Congress,  my  country,  and  the  world." 

The  fifth  of  August  was  hxed  upon,  as  the  day  when  the  united  armies 
were  to  commence  operations.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  returned 
the  preceding  month,  with  his  victorious  troops  f^om  Charleston,  had 
embarked  about  eight  tliousand  men,  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
attacking  the  French  force  at  Rhode  Island.  Washington  put  his  army 
in  motion,  and  crossed  the  Hudson,  to  besiege  New- York  during  his 
absence.     The  enemy  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  this  city,  and 
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veCnmed  to  defend  it  The  American  anny  recroflsed  the  Hudson  to 
the  Jersey  shore.  This  passage  was  made  in  boats  and  floats,  and  occu- 
pied three  days  and  nights.  The  designs  on  New- York  were  only  sus- 
pended, not  entirely  abandoned ;  and  Washington  had  a  personal  inter- 
view on  this  subject,  with  the  French  commander,  at  Hartford.  But  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Rodney,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  upon  the 
American  coast,  disarranged  the  plans  of  the  allies,  and  no  expedition 
of  the  kind  could  be  undertaken  during  the  present  campaign. 

At  this  time,  Washington  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  to  a  friend :  "  We  are 
now  drawing  to  a  dose  an  inactive  campaign,  the  beginning  of  which 
appeared  pregnant  with  events  of  a  very  favorable  complexion.  I  hoped, 
but  I  hoped  in  vain,  that  a  prospect  was  opening,  which  would  enable  me 
to  fix  a  period  to  my  military  pursuits,  and  restore  me  to  domestic  life. 
The  favorable  disposition  of  Spain;  the  promised  succor  from  France; 
the  combined  force  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  declaration  of  Russia, 
(acceded  to  by  other  powers  of  Europe,  humiliating  the  naval  pride 
and  power  of  Great  Britain ;)  the  superiority  of  France  and  Spain  by 
sea,  in  Europe ;  the  Irish  claims,  and  English  disturbances,  formed 
in  the  aggregate,  an  opinion  in  my  breast,  (which  is  not  very  suscep- 
tible of  peaceful  dreams,)  that  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  not  far 
distant :  for  that,  however  unwilling  Great  Britain  might  be  to  yield 
the  point,  it  would  not  be  in  her  power  to  continue  the  contest.  But 
alaa !  these  prospects,  flattering  as  they  were,  have  proved  delusory ; 
and  I  see  nothing  before  us  but  accumulating  distress.  We  have  been 
half  our  time  without  provisions,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so.  We  have 
BO  magazines,  nor  money  to  form  them.  We  have  lived  upon  expedients 
nntii  we  can  live  no  longer.  In  a  word,  the  history  of  the  war  is  a 
history  of  false  hopes  and  temporary  devices,  instead  of  system  and 
economy.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  look  back,  nor  is  it  our  businens  to 
do  so.  Our  case  is  not  desperate,  if  virtue  exists  in  the  people,  and  there 
is  wisdom  among  our  rulers.  But,  to  suppose  that  this  great  revolution 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  temporary  army  ;  that  this  army  will  be  sub- 
sisted by  state  supplies ;  and  that  taxation  alone  is  adequate  to  our  wants, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  absurd." 

At  a  period  when  the  resources  of  the  country  were  almost  exhausted, 
and  countless  troubles  and  embarrassments  surrounded  Washington, 
treason  entered  the  camp  of  the  Americans,  and  had  nearly  strangled 
their  infant  liberties.  Benedict  Arnold  had  been  regarded  from  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  as  a  brave  and  patriotic  officer. 
He  had  fought  in  several  battles,  with  great  valor  and  gallantry,  and  ac- 
quired the  entire  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  His  services  had  been 
rewarded  by  promotion,  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  At  his  own  re- 
miest  and  solicitation,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  West 
roint.  Partly  from  motives  of  avarice,  and  partly  from  feelings  of  re- 
venge, for  some  public  censures,  he  had  received  from  the  gov(!rnnient, 
he  determined  to  deliver  this  post  into  the  hands  of  the  eii<>my.  He 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  actual- 
ly agreed  to  put  him  in  ftossession  of  the  garrison.  The  British  general 
readily  consented  to  the  treachery,  and  selected  Major  John  Andre,  his 
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adjutant  general  and    aid-de-camp,  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
Arnold,  and  arrange  the  plan  for  the  surrender  of  the  poet. 

A  British  sloop  of  war,  called  the  Vulture,  sailed  up  the  North  river, 
and  anchored  about  twelve  miles  below  West  Point.  On  board  of  this 
vessel  was  Major  Andre,  under  the  assumed  name  of  John  Anderson. 
The  parties  could  now  communicate  with  each  other,  without  exciting 
suspicions  of  any  treasonable  designs.  But  a  personal  interview  became 
at  length  necessary,  and  the  place  chosen  ibr  this  purpose  was  the  beach, 
near  the  house  of  Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  who  had  long  been  suspected  of 
favoring  the  British  cause.  Arnold  now  sent  a  boat  to  bring  Andre  on 
shore.  This  was  unexpected  to  the  British  officer,  but  he  was  unwilling 
that  the  enterprise  should  fail,  through  any  fault  upon  his  part.  Putting 
on  a  grey  surtout,  to  hide  his  uniform,  he  accompanied  the  messenger 
of  Arnold  to  the  shore.  Afler  conversing  some  time  at  the  water's  edge, 
they  went  to  the  house  of  Smith  for  greater  security.  Andre  remained 
concealed  here  till  the  following  night,  when  he  became  anxious  to  return 
on  board  the  Vulture,  and  went  aJone  to  the  beach,  where  he  expected 
to  find  a  boat  to  convey  him  to  this  vessel.  During  his  visit  to  the  shore, 
however,  the  Vulture  had  been  driven  from  her  station,  and  had  removed 
some  miles  farther  down  the  river.  When  Andre  proposed  to  the  boat- 
men to  carry  him  back  to  the  vessel,  they  told  him  that  it  was  too  far,  and 
refused  to  go.  It  being  impossible  to  procure  a  boat  and  men  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  resolved  that  Andre  should  return  to  New- York  by  land. 
For  this  dangerous  attempt,  he  laid  aside  his  uniform  altogether,  and 
put  on  another  dress.  Arnold  furnished  him  with  a  horse,  and  accom- 
panied by  Smith,  he  set  out  upon  his  journey.  Each  of  them  had  a 
passport  from  Arnold  —  **  to  go  to  the  lines  on  White  Plains,  or  lower,  if 
the  bearer  thought  proper ;  he  being  on  public  business.'' 

By  means  of  these  passports,  they  got  beyond  all  the  American 
outposts  and  guards,  without  being  suspected.  They  lodged  together 
on  the  night  of  their  departure  at  Crompond.  They  arrived  without^ 
interruption,  a  little  beyond  Pine's  Bridge,  a  village  situated  on  the 
Croton.  They  had  not  yet  crossed  the  lines,  though  they  were  in  sight 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  Smith  here  looked  round, 
and  seeing  no  one,  and  no  sign  of  danger,  he  said  to  Andre — *'  You  are 
safe — good  by,"  and  retook  the  road  by  which  they  had  come.  Andre 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  supposing  himself  out  of  danger,  rode  forward 
at  full  speed  to  deliver  the  favorable  result  of  his  mission.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a  dozen  miles  with  the  same  good  fortune.  He  was  about 
entering  Tarrytown,  the  border  village  that  separated  him  from  the  royal 
army,  when  a  man  sprung  suddenly  from  a  thu^ket,  and  exclaimed, 
*' where  are  you  bound  ?"  This  man  was  armed  with  a  gun,  and  was 
immediately  joined  by  two  armed  companions.  They  were  not  in  uni- 
form, and  Andre  supposed  at  once  they  must  be  of  his  own  party.  In- 
stead of  producing  his  passport,  he  asked  them  in  his  turn,  where  they 
belonged.  They  replied,  "  to  below,"  alluding  to  New- York.  "  And  so 
do  I,"  said  Andre,  '*  I  am  a  British  officer,  on  urgent  business,  and  must 
not  be  detained."  "  You  belong  to  our  enemies,"  was  the  reply,  '*  and 
we  arrest  you." 
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Andre  was  sarprised  at  this  unexpected  language,  presented  his  pass* 
port,  but  this  piper  only  served  to  render  his  case  more  suspicious,  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  his  confessions.  Fie  offered  them  gold,  his 
horse,  and  promised  large  rewards,  and  permanent  provision  from  the 
English  government,  if  they  would  let  him  escape.  They  refused  all  his 
offers,  and  proceeding  to  search  him,  they  found  in  his  boots,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Arnold,  exact  returns  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance, 
and  defences  of  West  Point,  with  many  other  important  papers.  No 
longer  in  doubt,  they  carried  him  at  once  before  Colonel  Jameson,  who 
commanded  the  outposts.  Andre  retained  his  self-possession,  and  still 
passing  under  his  assumed  name,  requested  permission  to  write  to  Ar- 
nold, to  inform  him  that  his  messenger  was  detained.  Jameson  thought 
it  more  simple  to  order  him  to  be  conducted  to  Arnold,  and  was  already 
on  his  way  for  that  purpose,  when  the  suspicious  circumstances  of  the 
case  induced  him  to  change  his  mind ;  and  sending  in  all  haste  after  the 
pretended  Anderson,  had  him  conveyed  under  £ruard  to  Old  Salem.  He 
despatched  at  the  same  time  an  express  to  Washington,  containing  an 
account  of  the  affair,  with  the  draucrhts  and  other  papers  taken  from  the 
prisoner.  But  the  commander-in-chief,  who  set  out  on  the  same  day,  the 
twenty-third  of  September,  to  return  to  his  army,  had  pursued  a  different 
route  from  that  by  which  he  went  to  Hartford,  and  the  messens;cr  was 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  without  having  seen  him.  This  delay 
proved  the  salvation  of  Arnold. 

Jameson  began  to  regard  his  suspicions  of  Arnold  as  unjust  and  un« 
worthy,  and  wrote  him  that  Anderson,  the  bearer  of  his  passport,  had 
been  arrested.  Arnold  was  busy  with  his  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  the  enemy,  when  he  received  the  letter  from  Jame.son.  Those  who 
were  present  at  the  time,  aflerwards  recollected  tliat  he  was  very  much 
dismayed  and  agitated.  Recovering  himself  quickly,  he  said  in  a  loud 
voice  that  he  would  write  an  answer,  and  withdrew  to  reflect  upon  the 
course  which  it  was  best  for  him  to  pursue.  The  entrance  of  two  Ame- 
rican officers  interrupted  his  reflections.  They  were  sent  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  informed  Arnold  that  he  had  arrived  within  a  few 
leagues  of  West  Point,  and  was  to  have  set  out  a  few  hours  after  them, 
to  complete  his  journey.  The  traitor  had  now  no  safety  but  in  immedi- 
ate flight.  Concealing  his  emotions,  he  told  the  two  officers  that  he 
wished  to  go  and  meet  the  general  alone,  and  bnQirp.d  them  not  to  follow 
him.  He  then  entered  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  exclaiming — *'  All  is 
discovered;  Andre  is  a  prisoner;  the  commandor-in-chinf  will  know  eve- 
ry thing.     Burn  all  my  papers — I  fly  to  New- York." 

Leaving  his  wife,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  mounted  the  horse  of 
one  of  the  two  officers,  and  rushed  towards  the  Hudson.  Here  he  had 
taken  care  to  have  always  ready  a  barge  well  manned.  He  threw  him- 
self into  it,  and  ordered  the  boatmen  to  make  for  the  English  sloop  with 
all  possible  despatch.  The  barge,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  was  in  sight 
when  Washington  arrived.  The  officers  related  to  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. Arnold  h<id  absconded,  and  no  one  knew  how  to  account  for  it. 
The  commander-in-chief  instantly  repaired  to  the  fort  of  West  Point,  but 
he  could  learn  nothing  there.     He  returned  to  the  house  of  General  Ar- 
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Hold,  where  tho  messenger  of  Jamefson  presented  himself,  and  delivered 
the  packet  with  which  he  was  charged.  Washington  seemed  for  a  few 
moments  overwhelmed  bj  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  Those  who  were 
near  him  waited  silently,  but  impatiently,  for  the  result.  He  at  length 
said — *'  I  thought  that  an  officer  of  courage  and  ability,  who  had  often 
shed  his  blood  for  his  country,  was  entitled  to  confidence,  and  I  gave  him 
mine.  I  am  convinced  now,  and  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  that  we  should 
never  trust  those  who  are  wanting  in  probity,  whatever  abilities  they  may 
possess. — Arnold  has  betrayed  us."  Major  Andre  was  conducted  to  West 
Point,  and  afterwards  to  headquarters  at  Tappan.  A  court-martial  was 
here  instituted,  and  this  unfortunate  officer  was  condemned  to  death. 
General  Washington  was  now  called  upon  to  discharge  a  duty  fix>m  which 
he  revolted,  and  it  is  said  that  his  hand  could  hardly  command  his  pen, 
when  signing  the  warrant  for  the  execution.  But  the  laws  and  usages  of 
war  required  that  Andre  should  die,  and  he  accordingly  perished  on  the 
scaffold. 

The  treason  of  Arnold,  the  capture  of  Andre,  together  with  private 
intelligence  received  from  New-York,  induced  General  Washington  to 
believe  that  other  officers  in  his  army  were  connected  with  the  late  con- 
spiracy. This  belief  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  The  moment  he  reached 
the  army,  then  encamped  at  Tappan,  under  the  command  of  Major  Gene* 
ral  Greene,  he  sent  to  request  an  interview  with  Major  Lee.  This  officer 
immediately  repaired  to  headquarters,  and  found  the  general  in  his 
marquee  alone,  busily  engaged  in  writing.  As  soon  as  Lee  entered,  he 
was  requested  to  take  a  scat,  and  a  buncue  of  papers,  lying  on  the  table, 
was  given  to  him  for  perusal.  In  these  much  information  was  detailed, 
tending  to  prove  that  Arnold  was  not  alone  in  treachery,  but  that  the 
poison  had  spread,  and  that  a  Major  General,  whose  name  was  not 
concealed,  was  certainly  as  guilty  as  Arnold  himself  This  officer  had 
enjoyed,  without  interruption,  the  complete  confidence  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  only  reason  for  suspicion  rested  on  the  intelligence  deriv- 
ed from  papers  before  him.  Major  Lee  immediately  suggested  that  the 
whole  was  a  contrivance  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  destroy  the  necessary 
confidence  between  the  commander  and  his  officers.  This  suggestion 
had  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Washington ;  but  he  was  still  anxious  and 
distrustful.  Deeply  agitated,  as  was  plainly  shown  by  his  tone  and 
countenance,  the  general  proceeded  :  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  you  have  in  your  corps  individuals  capable  and  willing  to 
nndertake  an  indispensable,  delicate,  and  hazardous  project.  Whoever 
comes  forward  will  oblige  me  forever,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
I  will  reward  him  amply.  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  My  object  is  to  probe 
to  the  bottom  the  afflicting  intelligence  contained  in  the  papers  you  have 
just  read ;  to  seize  Arnold,  and,  by  getting  him,  to  save  Andre.  They 
are  all  connected.  My  instructions  are  ready  ;  here  are  two  letters  to  be 
delivered  as  ordered,  and  some  guineas  for  expenses.'' 

Major  Lee  replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  his  legion  contained  many 
individuals  capable  of  the  most  daring  enterprises.  There  were  some 
feelings  of  delicacy  that  prevented  him  from  suggesting  the  step  to  a 
commissioned  officer,  but  he  thought  the  sergeant  major  of  the  cavalry  in 
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all  respeetB  qaalilied  ftnr  the  undertftking,  and  to  him  he  would  vefttme  to 
propose  it.  H^  then  described  the  sergeant,  as  a  native  of  Loudon  cottnty, 
m  Virginia,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  rather  above  the  common 
size,  full  of  bone  and  muscle,  grave  and  inflexible.  He  had  enlisted  in 
1776,  and  was  as  likely  to  reject  a  service  coupled  with  ignominy  as  any 
officer  in  the  corps.  The  general  exclaimed  that  he  was  the  very  man 
for  the  business  ;  that  he  must  undertake  it ;  that  going  to  the  enemy  at 
the  request  of  his  officer  was  not  desertion,  though  it  appeared  to  be  so. 
He  enjoined  that  this  explanation  should  be  impressed  upon  Champe,  as 
coming  from  him,  and  that  the  vast  good  in  prospect  should  be  contrasted 
with  Uie  mere  semblance  of  doing  wrong.  This  he  hoped  would  remove 
every  scruple. 

Major  Lee  assured  the  genera],  that  every  exertion  should  be  used  on 
his  part  to  execute  his  wishes,  and,  taking  leave,  returned  to  tlie  cnmp  of 
the  light  corps,  which  he  reached  about  eight  o'clock  at  night.  He  sent 
instantly  for  the  sergeant  major,  and  introduced  the  subject  in  as  judicious 
a  manner  as  possible.  Dressing  out  the  enterprise  in  brilliant  colors,  he 
finally  removed  all  scruples  from  the  honorable  mind  of  Champe,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  yield  entirely  to  his  wishes.  The  insitructions  were 
then  read  to  him.  He  was  particularly  cautioned  to  be  careful  in  deliver- 
ing his  letters,  and  urged  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  Arnold  was  not 
to  be  killed  under  any  circumstances,  but  only  to  be  taken  prisoner. — 
Giving  the  sergeant  three  guineas,  he  recommended  him  to  start  without 
delay,  and  elijoined  him  to  communicate  his  arrival  in  New- York  as  soon 
thereafter  as  might  be  practicable.  Pulling  out  his  watch,  Champe 
reminded  the  major  of  the  necessity  of  holding  back  pursuit,  as  he  should 
be  obliged  to  go  in  a  zigzag  direction  in  order  to  avoid  the  patroles.  It  was 
now  nearly  eleven;  the  sergeant  returned  to  camp,  and,  taking  his  cloak, 
valise,  and  orderly  book,  drew  his  horse  from  the  picket,  and,  mounting, 
committed  himself  to  fortune.  Within  half  an  hour,  Captain  Carnes,  the 
officer  of  the  day,  waited  on  the  major,  and  told  him  that  one  of  the  patrol 
had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  on  being  challenged,  had  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  escaped.  Major  Lee  contrived  various  expedients  to  delay 
sending-  a  party  in  pursuit;  but  it  was  finally  despatched,  under  the 
command  of  comet  Middleton. 

When  Middleton  departed,  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  past  twelve,  so 
that  Champe  had  only  the  start  of  about  an  hour.  Lee  was  very  anxious, 
not  only  from  fear  that  Champe  might  be  injured,  but  that  the  enterprise 
might  be  delayed.  The  pursuing  party  were  delayed  by  necessary  halts 
to  examine  the  road.  A  shower  had  fallen  soon  after  Champe's  departure, 
which  enabled  them  to  take  the  trail  of  his  horse,  as  no  other  animal  had 
passed  along  the  road  since  the  rain.  When  the  day  broke,  Middleton 
was  no  longer  obliged  to  halt,  but  passed  on  with  great  rapidity.  As  the 
pursuing  party  reached  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Bergen,  they  descried  Champe  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  front.  The 
sergeant  at  the  same  moment  discovered  them,  and  gave  the  spurs  to  his 
horae.  He  eluded  them,  just  as  they  felt  secure  of  taking  him,  and  again 
disappeared.  Pursuit  was  renewed,  and  Champe  was  again  descried. 
He  had  changed  his  original  intention  of  going  directly  to  Paulcs  Hook, 


Aa  soon  as  Champe  got  abreast  af  the  gaJleja,  he  disroouated,  and  ran 
ihrough  the  marsh  to  the  river.  He  had  previoUBly  prepared  himself  tea 
swimming,  by  lashing  his  valise  on  his  shoulders,  and  throwing  away  the 
scabbard  of  hia  sword.  The  pursuit  was  so  close  and  rapid,  that  the  stop 
occasioned  by  these  preparations  for  swimming  had  brought  Aliddleton 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  The  sergeant  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  called  upon  the  galleys  for  help.  They  sent  a  boat  to  meet  him ;  he 
was  taken  on  board,  and  conveyed  to  New- York,  with  a  letter  from  the 
captain  of  the  galley,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  scene.  The 
horse,  with  his  equipments,  the  sergeant's  cloak  and  sword  scabbard, 
were  taken  by  the  pursuing  party.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  evening 
they  returned,  and  the  soldiera,  seeing  the  horse,  made  the  air  resound 
with  cries  that  the  scoundrel  was  killed.  Called  by  this  heart  rending 
annunciation  from  his  tent,  Major  Lee  began  to  reproach  himself  with  the 
blood  of  the  faithful  and  intrepid  Champe.  He  was  relieved  by  Middle- 
top's  inlbrmatbn,  that  the  sergeant  had  made  his  escape.  Thecommand- 
er-ia-chief  was  sensibly  affected  by  the  perilous  adventures  of  Champe, 
and  anticipated  the  confidence  that  would  follow  the  enemy's  knowledge 
of  its  manner.  Champe  was  conducted  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who,  after 
a  long  conversation,  presented  him  with  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  recom 
mended  him  to  call  on  General  Arnold,  who  was  engaged  in  raising  an 
American  legion  in  the  service  of  his  majesty.  Arnold  expressed  much 
satisfaction  on  hearing  from  Cljampe  the  manner  of  his  escape,  and  the 
influence  which  he  attributed  to  his  own  example,  and  concluded  bii 
numerous  inquiries  by  assigning  him  quarters, 

Champe  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  delivery  of  his  letters,  which 
he  was  unable  to  effect  till  the  nest  night,  and  then  only  to  one  of  the 
parties.  This  man  received  the  sergeant  with  extreme  attention,  and 
assured  him  that  he  might  rely  on  his  prompt  assistance  in  any  thing  that 
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oooJd  be  prudently  undertaken.  The  sole  object  in  which  the  aid  of  this^ 
indiridual  was  required,  was  in  regard  to  the  general  and  others  of  the 
army,  implicated  in  the  information  sent  by  him  to  Washington.  This 
object  he  promised  to  enter  upon  with  zeal.  Five  days  had  elapsed  after 
reaching  New- York,  before  Champe  saw  the  confidant  to  whom  only  the 
attempt  against  Arnold  was  to  be  entrusted.  This  person  entered  at  once 
into  his  design,  and  promised  to  procure  a  suitable  associate.  The  com* 
plete  innocence  of  the  suspected  general  was  soon  established.  Andre 
had  confessed  the  character  in  which  he  stood,  disdaining  to  defend 
himself  by  the  shadow  of  a  falsehood.  He  had  been  condemned  as  a  spy, 
and  had  suffered  accordingly. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  by  Champe  but  the  seizure  and  safe 
delivery  of  Arnold.  To  this  object  he  gave  his  undivided  attention,  and 
Major  Lee  received  from  him  the  complete  outlines  of  his  plan  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October.  Ten  days  elapsed  before  Champe  brought  his 
measures  to  a  conclusion,  when  Lee  was  presented  with  his  final  commu- 
nication, appointing  the  third  subsequent  night  for  a  party  of  dragoons  to 
meet  him  at  Hoboken,  when  he  hoped  to  deliver  Arnold  to  the  officer. 
Champe  had  been  improving  every  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  general.  He  discovered  that  it  was  his  custom  to  return 
Home  at  about  twelve  every  night,  and  that,  previous  to  going  to  bed,  he 
always  visited  the  garden.  During  this  visit,  the  conspirators  were  to  seize 
him,  and,  being  prepared  with  a  gag,  were  to  apply  it  instantly.  Adjoin- 
ing the  house  in  which  Arnold  resided,  and  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
seize  and  gag  him,  Champe  had  taken  off  several  of  the  palings,  and  00 
replaced  them  that  he  could  easily  open  his  way  to  the  adjoining  alley. 
Into  this  alley  he  meant  to  have  conveyed  his  prisoner,  with  tlie  assistance 
of  a  single  companion.  Another  associate  was  to  be  prepared  with  a 
boat  to  receive  them  at  one  of  the  wharves  on  the  Hudson. 

Champe  and  his  friend  intended  to  have  placed  themselves  each  under 
Arnold's  shoulder,  and  to  have  thus  borne  him  through  the  most  unfre- 
quented alleys  and  streets  to  the  boats.  If  questioned,  they  were  to 
represent  him  as  a  drunken  soldier  whom  they  were  conveying  to  the 
guard  house.  The  day  arrived,  and  Lee,  with  a  party  of  dragoons,  left 
camp  late  in  the  evening,  with  three  led  accoutred  horses,  one  for  Arnold, 
one  for  the  sergeant,  and  the  third  for  his  associate,  never  doubting  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  The  party  reached  Hoboken  about  midnight. 
Hour  after  hour  passed;  no  boat  approached.  At  length  the  day  broke, 
and  the  major,  with  his  party,  returned  to  camp.  Washington  was  much 
chagrined  at  the  issue,  and  apprehensive  that  the  sergeant  had  been 
detected  in  his  dangerous  enterprise.  It  so  happened  that  on  the  very 
day  preceding  the  night  fixed  for  the  plot,  Arnold  had  removed  his 
quarters  to  another  part  of  the  town,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of 
some  troops.  The  American  legion  had  been  transferred  from  their 
barracks  to  one  of  the  transports,  so  that  Champe,  instead  of  crossing  the 
Hudson  that  night,  was  safely  deposited  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet,  whence  he  never  departed  till  the  troops  under  Arnold  landed  in 
Virginia.  It  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to  escape  from  the  British ; 
when  he  deserted,  and,  proceeding  high  up  into  Virginia,  passed  into 
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North  Carolina,  and  safely  joined  the  army.  His  appearance  excited 
great  surprise  among  his  former  comrades,  which  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased when  they  saw  the  cordial  reception  he  met  with  from  the  then 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee.  His  whole  story  soon  became  known  to  the 
corps,  and  excited  universal  admiration.  Champe  was  introduced  to 
General  Greene,  who  cheerfully  complied  with  certain  promises  that  had 
been  made  to  him  by  the  commander-in-chief.  He  was  provided  with  a 
good  horse  and  money  for  his  journey  to  headquarters.  Washington 
treated  him  munificendy,  and  presented  him  with  his  discharge  from 
Mirther  service,  lest,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  he  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  die  upon  a  gibbet. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  ended  with  no  very  decided  efforts,  and  the 
army  went  into  winter  quarters.  On  the  first  night  of  the  new  year  a 
very  serious  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  at  Morristown.  A 
preconcerted  signal  having  been  given,  the  whole  line,  except  three 
regiments,  paraded  under  arms  without  their  officers,  marched  to  the 
magazines,  supplied  themselves  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and 
seizing  six  fieldpieces,  took  horses  from  General  Wayne's  stable  to 
transport  them.  The  mutineers  then  ordered  the  party  who  opposed 
them  to  come  over  instantly  or  they  should  be  bayoneted,  and  the  com- 
mand was  obeyed.  General  Wayne  endeavored  to  interpose  his  influence 
and  autho^ty,-but  to  no  purpose ;  on  his  cocking  a  pistol,  they  presented 
their  bayonets  to  his  breast  and  said,  "  We  love  and  respect  you ;  often 
have  you  led  us  into  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  are  no  longer  under  your 
command ;  we  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard  ;  if  you  fire  your  pistols,  or 
attempt  to  enforce  your  commands,  we  shall  put  you  instantly  to  deaUi.'' 
General  Wayne  reasoned  and  expostulated  with  them  to  no  purpose ;  they 
enumerated  their  grievances,  and  determined  to  march  to  Philadelphia 
and  demand  of  Congress  the  justice  that  had  so  long  been  denied  to  them. 
This  transaction  terminated  successfiilly  for  the  insurgents ;  they  even- 
tually accomplished  their  views. 

Washington  was  far  from  being  pleased  at  the  issue  of  this  affkir,  and 
determined  to  adopt  more  severe  and  decisive  measures  in  future.  A 
revolt  shortly  after  broke  out  in  another  regiment,  and  he  at  once  ordered 
a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men  to  march  and  reduce  them  to  duty. 
This  party  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Robert 
Howe.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  about  daylight,  this  detach- 
ment arrived  within  sight  of  the  huts  of  the  insurgents.  Here  they  were 
halted,  and  received  orders  to  load  their  arms.  General  Howe  then 
addressed  them,  representing  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  the  mutineers, 
and  adding  that  no  terms  could  be  made  with  them  till  they  were  brought 
to  entire  submission.  The  troops  were  then  directed  to  surround  the 
huts  on  all  sides.  He  then  ordered  his  aid-de-camp  to  command  the 
mutineers  to  appear  in  front  of  their  huts,  unarmed,  within  five  minutes. 
A  second  messenger  was  sent,  and  they  immediately  formed  as  they  were 
directed.  Being  thus  overpowered,  the  mutineers  quietly  submitted  to 
their  fate.  General  Howe  ordered  that  three  of  the  ringleaders  should  be 
selected  for  immediate  punishment.  These  wretched  men  were  tried  on 
the  spot,  by  a  court-martial  standing  in  the  snow,  and  were  sentrn'r<'<l  to 
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be  shot  Twelve  of  the  most  guilty  mutineers  were  now  chosen  to  be 
their  executioners.  Two  of  these  offenders  were  shot,  and  the  third 
pardoned.  The  terror  of  this  scene  produced  a  ver  j  powerful  effect  upon 
the  guihy  soldiers.  Thej  asked  pardon  of  their  officers,  and  promised  a 
faithful  discharge  of  doty  for  the  future. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1761,  Washington  commenced  a  military  journal, 
in  which  he  makes  a  brief  summary  of  the  wants  and  prospects  of  the 
army.  ''  Instead  of  having  magazines  filled  with  provisions,  we  have  a 
scanty  pittance  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  distant  states.  Instead 
of  having  our  arsenals  well  supplied  with  military  stores,  they  are  poorly 
provided  and  the  workmen  all  leaving  them.  Instead  of  having  the 
various  articles  of  field  equipage  in  readiness,  the  quartermaster  is  but 
now  applying  to  the  several  states  to  provide  these  things  for  their  troops 
respectively.  Instead  of  having  a  regular  system  of  transportation  estab- 
lished upon  credit,  or  funds  in  the  quartermaster's  hands  to  de^ay  the 
contingent  expenses  thereof,  we  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ;  and 
all  that  business,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  being  done  by  impressment,  we  are 
daily  and  hourly  oppressing  the  people,  souring  their  tempers,  and  alien* 
ating  their  affections.  Instead  of  having  the  regiments  completed  agreea- 
ble  to  the  requisitions  of  Cmigress,  scarce  any  state  in  the  Union  has  at 
this  hour  one  eighth  part  of  its  quota  in  the  field,  and  there  is  little 
prospect  of  ever  getting  more  than  half.  In  a  word,  instead  of  having 
any  thing  in  readiness  to  take  the  field,  we  have  nothing  :  and  instead  of 
having  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  offensive  campaign  before  us,  we  have  a 
bewildered  and  gloomy  prospect  of  a  defensive  one ;  unless  we  should 
receive  a  powerful  aid  of  ships,  troops,  and  money,  from  our  generous 
allies,  and  these  at  present  are  too  contingent  to  build  upon." 

While  the  Americans  were  laboring  under  the  embarrassments  and 
troubles  which  introduced  the  year  1781,  the  enemy  were  laying  plans 
for  more  extensive  operations  than  they  had  hitherto  attempted.  Their 
previous  policy  had  been  concentration,  but  events  seemed  to  indicate 
that  division  would  be  more  successful,  by  enabling  them  to  make  an 
impression  on  several  points  at  the  same  time.  In  this  campaign  they 
carried  on  the  war,  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  their  headquarters  at  New- 
York,  but  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  in  Virginia.  Of 
course,  the  commander-in-chief  could  have  no  immediate  agency  in  the 
M>athern  department ;  he  deemed  it  of  more  importance  to  remain  on  the 
Hudson,  not  only  to  secure  the  most  important  post  in  the  United  States^ 
but  to  concert  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the  termination  of  the  war. 

While  the  British  were  in  the  Potomac,  they  sent  a  flag  on  shore  at 
Mount  Vernon,  requiring  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions.  To  prevent  the 
destruction  of  property  which  would  follow  a  refusal,  the  person  who  had 
the  management  of  the  estate  complied  with  this  request,  and  requested 
that  the  buildings  might  be  spared.  For  this  Washington  severely  repri* 
manded  him  :  "  It  would  have  been  a  less  painfiil  circumstance  to  me  to 
have  heard,  that,  in  consequence  of  your  noncompliance  with  the  request 
of  the  British,  they  had  burned  my  house,  and  laid  my  plantation  in  ruins. 
You  ought  to  have  considered  yourself  as  my  representative,  and  should 
have  reRected  o&the  bad  example  of  communicating  with  the  enemy,  and 
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making  a  voluntar  j  ofTer  of  refreshment  to  them,  with  a  view  to  preTent  a 
conflagration." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Washington  received  intelligence  that  the 
French  government  had  loaned  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  six 
millions  of  livres,  and  had  resolved  to  equip  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  tho 
land  force  of  the  Americans.  In  conformity  with  this  arrangement, 
M.  de  Grasse  sailed  from  Brest  in  March,  and,  after  some  preliminary 
movements  in  the  West  Indies,  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  on  the  thirtieth 
of  August.  Here  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  French  fleet  from  Rhode 
Island.  The  plan  of  operation  had  been  so  well  digested,  and  was  so  well 
executed,  that  Washington  and  Count  Rochambeau  had  passed  the  British 
headquarters  at  New- York,  and  were  considerably  advanced  in  their 
way  to  Yorktown,  before  Count  de  Grasse  had  reached  the  American  coast. 

The  first  determination  of  Washington  had  been  to  attack  New-York, 
but  the  arrival  of  the  additional  fleet  induced  him  to  change  his  operations, 
and  to  march  to  Virginia  and  lay  siege  to  the  post  of  Lord  Comwallis  at 
Yorktown.  This  expedition  Washington  had  determined  to  command  in 
person,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Chester,  when  he  received  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  M.  de  Grasse.  He  immediately 
visited  the  count,  attended  by  several  of  the  general  oflicersof  the  French 
and  American  armies.  A  plan  of  operations  was  then  agreed  upon,  and 
the  combined  forces  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Yorktown.  In  this  place, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  royal  army,  had  constructed  strong  fortifications. 
It  is  a  little  village,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  York,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  British  forces 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  men ;  the  allied  army  to  about  twelve 
thousand.  The  works  erected  for  the  security  of  the  town  weie  redoubts 
and  batteries,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  strengthen  them.  On  the 
first  of  October,  the  allied  armies  had  made  some  progress  in  the  siege. 
They  had  compelled  the  British  to  abandon  several  of  their  redoubts,  and 
retire  within  the  town.  During  a  severe  cannonade  from  the  enemy, 
while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  was  standing  near  the  commander-in-<\)iief,  a 
shot  struck  the  ground  so  near  as  to  cover  his  hat  with  sand.  Being 
much  agitated,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  said,  "  See  here,  general."  ''  Mr. 
Evans,"  replied  Washington  with  his  usual  composure,  "  you  had  better 
carry  that  home,  and  show  it  to  your  wife  and  children." 

The  American  troops  labored  for  a  number  of  days,  with  incessant 
activity,  in  digging  trenches  and  erecting  batteries.  Two  or  three 
batteries  having  been  prepared  to  open  upon  the  town,  General  Washing- 
ton put  the  match  to  the  first  gun,  and  a  furibus  discharge  of  cannon  and 
mortars  immediately  followed.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month,  a  severe  and  continual  firing  was  kept  up  by  the-fdli6d  armies. 
The  enemy  returned  the  fire  with  little  effect.  During  this  period,  a  shell 
from  the  French  battery  set  fire  to  a  forty-four  gun  ship,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  vessels  in  the  river.  It  was  in  the  night  time,  q||k  presented  a 
splendid  spectacle.  The  fire  spread  all  over  the  ships,  rualpg  about  the 
rigging  to  the  tops  of  the  masts,  and  casting  a  broad  and  bright  flame  over 
the  waters.  This  dreadful  scene,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  amid  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  bursting  of  shells,  must  have  been  briUigiit  and  sublime 
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A  fine  descnptioD  of  ihis  siege  is  given  bj  Dr.  Thatcher.  "  Being  in  the 
benches,"  he  obeeTTea,  "  every  other  night  and  day,  I  have  a  fine 
opponunity  of  witnessing  the  sublime  and  stupendous  scene  which  is 
continually  exhibiting.  The  bomb  shells  from  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged  are  incessantly  crossing  each  others'  path  in  the  air.  They  are 
clearly  visible  in  the  form  of  a  black  hall  in  the  day,  but  in  the  night  they 
appear  like  a  fiery  meteor  with  a  blazing  tad,  most  beautifully  brilliant, 
ascending  majestically  from  the  mortar  to  a  certain  altitude,  and  gradu- 
ally descending  to  the  spot  where  they  are  destined  to  execute  their  work 
of  destruction." 

After  carrying  on  this  kind  of  warfare  for  a  number  of  days,  the 
American  general  determined  to  take  possession  of  two  redoubts  about 
three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  principal  works  of  the  enemy,  and 
which  presented  formidable  impediments  to  their  approaches.  These 
redoubts  were  both  assaulted  at  the  same  time ;  one  by  a  brigade  of 
American  troops  under  the  coinniand  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  and 
the  other  by  a  French  detachment  under  the  Baron  de  Viomenil.  The 
assault  commenoed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  soon  suc- 
cessfully concluded  ;  the  Americans  losing  but  a  very  few  men,  and  the 
French  a  considerable  number.  The  reason  of  this  difference  in  the  loss 
of  men  was,  that  the  Americans,  in  coming  to  the  abatis,  tore  away  a 
part  of  it,  and  leapt  over  the  remainder.  The  French,  however,  waited 
till  their  pioneers  had  cut  away  the  abatis  according  to  rule,  being 
exposed,  meanwhile,  to  a  severe  hre  from  the  enemy.  When  the  marquis 
entered  the  works,  he  sent  his  aid,  Major  Barbour,  through  a  terrible 
fire  of  the  enemy,  to  inform  Baron  Viomenil,  "  that  he  was  in  his  redoubt, 
and  to  ask  the  baron  where  he  was,"  The  messenger  found  the  French 
troops  clearing  away  the  abatis,  but  the  baron  sent  back  this  answer- 
"  Tell  the  marquis  I  am  not  in  mine,  but  will  he  in  five  minutes."  He 
advanced,  and  entered  the  works  within  his  time. 

During  the  assault,  the  British  kept  up  a  very  severe  and  incessant  fir« 


of  musketry  and  cannon.     Washington  and  the  generals  Lincoln  and 
Kitox,  with  tfaoNI  aids,  were  standing  in  an  exposed  situation,  waiting  the 
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resolL  One  or  Washington's  aids,  solicitous  lor  hin  snfcly,  snid  to  him, 
"  Sir,  you  are  too  much  exposed  here  ;  had  you  not  better  Mep  a  litile 
back?"  "  Colonel  Cobb,"  replied  the  general,  "  if  you  are  afraid,  you 
hare  liberty  to  step  back." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  the  month.  Lord  Curnwallis  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  out  ^  Aoji,  to  request  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ibr 
twenty-four  hours.  Two  or  three  flags  passed  in  the  couriii!  of  the  day, 
and  at  length  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  two  hours  was  resolved 
upon.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon  of  the  eighteenth,  Washington 
communicated  to  the  British  commander  the  basis  of  the  terms  of  caiiitu- 
Ution  to  which  he  would  consent.  A  sufficient  time  was  allowed  Ibr 
reply.  I'wo  officers  were  then  selected  from  each  army  to  meet,  and 
prepare  the  particular  articles  of  agreement..  These  were  arranged,  and 
confirmed  by  the  commanders-in-chief.  On  the  nineteenth  of  October, 
preparations  were  made  to  receive  the  British  general  and  his  soldiers 
prisnnersof  war.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were  similar  to  those  granted 
to  General  Lincoln,  at  Charleston.  At  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  allied 
armies  were  arran^'ed,  and  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  extending  more  than  a 
mile  in  length.  The  Americans,  with  General  Washington  at  their  head, 
occupied  the  right  side  of  the  road  ;  the  French,  with  Count  Rochambeau, 
occupied  the  left.  The  French  troops  were  in  complete  and  beautiful 
uniform,  and  presented  a  very  military  and  noble  ap]>carance.  The 
Americans  were  not  dressed  so  neatly,  but  their  air  was  martial,  their  step 
lightened,  and  their  countenance  animated  with  joy.  Great  crou'ds  were 
collected  from  the  neigliboring  villages  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

At  about  two  o'clock,  the  captive  army  advanced  through  the  lines 
formed  to  receive  iheni.  It  was  expected  that  Lord  Curnwallis  would  be 
at  their  head,  but  he  pretended  indisposition,  and  made  General  O'llara 
his  subslitiile.  This  ofiicer  was  followed  by  the  conquered  troops,  with 
Ehouldcred  arms,  colors  cased,  and  drums  heating  a  sinw  and  solemn 
march.    ILivin^  arrived  at  the  li<'ad  of  the  line,.Uem'ral  O'llara  advanced 


(I  Waahinjtton,  and  apologized  for  the  absence  of  I^rd  Curnwallis.    The 
mm mander -in-chief  courteously  pointed  to  General  Lijicolif  for  directions. 
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This  officer  conducted  the  British  army  into  a  large  field,  where  they  were 
to  ground  their  arms.  This  was  a  severe  trial  for  the  disciplined  and 
haughty  soldiers  of  England.  It  was  a  great  mortification  to  yield  to 
raw  continentals,  and  to  the  Yankee  general  whom  they  had  ridiculed  in 
their  farces.  Some  of  the  platoon  officers  were  weak  enough  to  make  no 
secret  of  their  chagrin  and  ill  temper.  After  having  grounded  their  arms, 
and  taken  off  their  accoutrements,  the  captives  were  reconducted  to 
York  town,  and  put  under  guard. 

In  his  general  orders  on  the  next  day,  Washington  expressed  his 
warmest  thanks  to  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  combined  army  for  their 
brave  conduct  during  the  siege.  Wishing  that  every  heart  should  share 
in  the  general  joy,  he  gave  orders  that  all  in  confinement  or  under  arrest 
should  be  at  once  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty.  The  troops  were 
immediately  employed  in  embarking  the  artillery  and  military  stores  on 
board  of  transports  for  the  North  river.  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  officers 
received  every  civility  and  attention  from  the  American  generals,  that  it 
was  in  their  power  to  bestow.  General  Washington  and  Count  Rocham- 
beau  frequently  invited  them  to  entertainments,  and  they  expressed 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  their  hospitality.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Cornwallis,  in  the  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  was  standing 
with  his  head  uncovered,  Washington  politely  said  to  him,  **  My  lord, 
you  had'  better  be  covered  from  the  cold."  "  It  matters  little,  sir," 
replied  Cornwallis,  "  what  becomes  of  this  head  nowJ* 

An  anecdote  has  been  told  of  Washington,  which  reflects  as  much 
credit  vpon  his  delicacy  of  feeling,  as  the  event  to  which  it  relates  docs 
upon  his  military  skill.  Afler  the  surrended  of  the  town,  when  the  British 
soldiers  were  marching  forth  from  the  garrison  to  deliver  up  their  arms, 
the  coramander-in-chief  thus  addressed  the  division  of  the  army  to  which 
he  was  attached :  '*  My  brave  fellows,  let  no  sensation  of  satisfaction  for 
the  triumphs  you  have  gained,  induce  you  to  insult  your  fallen  enemy — 
let  no  shouting,  no  clamorous  huzzaing  increase  their  mortification.  It 
is  sufficient  that  we  witness  their  humiliation.    Posterity  will  huzza  for  us." 

When  Congress  received  the  letter  from  Washington,  that  announced 
the  surrender  of  the  British  army,  they  determined  to  go  in  procession,  at 
two  o'clock,  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church,  and  return  thanks  to  Heaven 
for  the  success  of  the  allied  forces.  They  issued  a  proclamation  for 
observing,  throughout  the  United  States,  the  thirteenth  of  December  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  They  also  resolved  to  erect  in  Yorktown 
a  marble  column  adorned  with  emblems  of  the  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty  of  France,  and  inscribed 
with  a  brief  narrative  of  the  surrender  of  the  British  army.  Two  stands 
of  colors,  taken  from  the  enemy  at  the  capitulation,  were  presented  to 
General  Washington  by  Congress,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Two  pieces  of  field  ordnance,  taken  at  the  same  time,  by  a  resolve  ol 
Congress  were  presented  to  Count  Rochambeau.  On  tliese  a  few  words 
were  engraved,  expressing  that  the  gift  was  made  in  consideration  of  the 
part  which  this  officer  had  borne  in  effecting  the  surrender. 

After  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  Washington,  with  the  greater  part  of 
hig  army,  retucaed  to  the  vicinity  of  New- York.   Thougli  complete  success 
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had  been  attained  in  Virginia,  and  great  advantages  in  the  Carolinas,  the 
commander-in-chief  urged  immediate  preparations  for  another  campaign. 
He  was  afraid  that  Congress  would  think  the  work  so  nearly  done,  as  to 
relax  their  efforts  in  raising  the  requisite  number  of  troops.  In  a  letter 
to  General  Greene,  he  observed,  "  I  shall  attempt  to  stimulate  Congress 
to  the  best  improvement  of  our  late  success,  by  taking  the  most  vigorous 
and  clTectual  measures  to  be  ready  for  an  early  and  decisive  campaign  the 
next  year.  My  greatest  fear  is,  that,  viewing  this  stroke  in  a  point  of 
light  which  may  too  much  magnify  its  importance,  they  may  think  our 
work  too  nearly  closed,  and  fall  into  a  state  of  languor  and  relaxation. 
To  prevent  this  error,  I  shall  employ  every  means  in  my  power,  and,  if 
unhappily  we  sink  into  this  fatal  mistake,  no  part  of  the  blame  shall  be 
mine."  The  military  establishment  for  1782  was  passed  with  great 
celerity,  and  the  attention  of  Washington  was  incessantly  occupied  with 
the  plan  of  dislodging  the  British  from  their  strong  holds  of  New*York 
and  Charleston. 

While  he  was  concertirig  measures  with  a  view  to  co-operate  with  the 
French  for  this  purpose,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  discontinuance  of 
the  war  had  been  moved  and  debated  in  the  British  parliament.  Early 
in  May,  Sir  Guy  Carlcton,  the  successor  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America,  arrived  in  New- York, 
and  announced  in  successive  communications  the  increased  probability 
of  a  speedy  peace.  The  expected  approach  of  peace  relaxed  the  effi)rt9 
of  the  states,  and  it  was  impossible  to  procure  funds  for  the  pay  and 
subsistence  of  the  troops.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Washington 
observed — "  I  cannot  help  fearing  the  result  of  reducing  the  army,  where 
I  see  such  a  number  of  men,  goaded  by  a  thousand  stings  of  reflection  on 
the  past,  and  of  anticipation  on  the  future,  about  to  be  turned  into  the 
world,  soured  by  penury  and  what  they  call  the  ingratitude  of  the  public; 
involved  in  debts  without  one  farthing  of  money  to  carry  them  home,  after 
having  spent  the  flower  of  their  days  and  many  of  them  their  patrimonies, 
in  establishing  the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  country,  and  having 
suffered  every  thing  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  enduring  on  this 
side  of  death.  I  repeat  it,  when  I  reflect  on  these  irritable  circumstances, 
I  cannot  avoid  apprehending  that  a  train  of  evils  will  follow,  of  a  very 
serious  and  distressing  nature."  These  apprehensions  were  well  founded  ; 
and  when  the  army  retired  into  winter  quarters,  Washington  remained 
in  the  camp  to  watch  and  control  the  discontents  of  the  soldiers,  though 
there  was  no  probability  of  any  military  operations  to  require  his  presence. 
During  the  whole  campaign  of  this  year,  not  a  gun  had  been  fired 
between  the  two  armies. 

Nothing  had  been  decided  by  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  claims  of  the 
soldiers,  when  news  arrived,  in  March,  1783,  that  Great  Britain  had 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding 
November.  This  intelligence  spread  around  an  universal  joy.  The 
arrny  exulted  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  their  gladness  was 
clouded  with  fears  of  injustice  in  their  country.  They  thought  their 
prospect  of  compensation  diminished  with  the  necessity  of  their  services. 
Petitions  had  been  presented  to  Congress  in  respect  to  the  pay  of  officers, 
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but  the  objects  which  thej  solicited  were  not  obtained.  Under  these 
circumstances,  anonymous  addresses  were  circulated  in  the  army,  which 
produced  the  most  violent  excitement.  Every  indication  was  given  of  a 
storm  that  would  destroy  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  its  new  liberties. 
A  paper  had  been  privately  handed  about,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  officers 
on  the  next  day.  It  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the  wisdom  and 
influence  of  Washington.  He  accordingly  noticed  the  anonymous  summons 
in  genera]  orders,  and  requested  a  meeting,  nominally  for  the  same  purpose, 
four  davs  later.  In  the  mean  time,  sending:  for  the  officers  one  after  ano* 
ther,  he  enlarged  upon  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  any  violent  measures.     His  unwearied  efforts  were  used  to 

P  quiet  the  agitation.  When  the  officers  assembled,  Washington  arose  to 
address  them.  Finding  his  eyesight  fiil  him,  he  observed — **  My  eyes 
have  grown  dim  in  my  country's  service^  but  I  never  doubted  of  its 
justice.''  He  then  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  feeling  address.  After 
commenting  fully  upon  the  anonymous  pnpers  that  had  been  circulated  in 
the  camp,  he  entreated  the  officers  to  rely  on  the  justice  and  good  faith  of 
Congress.  "  Let  me  request  you,"  he  observed,  "  to  rely  on  the  plighted 
faith  of  your  country,  and  place  a  full  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the 
intentions  of  Congress,  that,  previous  to  your  di>solution  as  an  army,  they 
will  cause  all  your  accounts  to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in  the 
resolutions  which  were  published  to  you  two  days  ago ;  and  that  they  will 
adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  in  their  power  to  render  ample  justice 
to  you  for  your  faithful  and  meritorious  services.  And  let  me  conjure 
you  in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred 
honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  you  regard  the 
military  and  national  character  of  America,  to  express  your  utmost  horror 
and  detestation  of  th'e  man  who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pretences,  to 
overturn  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  who  wickedly  attempts  to  open 
the  floods  of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  i)lood.  fiy 
thus  determining  and  thus  acting,  you  will  pursue  tlie  plain  and  direct 
road  to  the  attainment  of  your  wishes  ;  you  will  defeat  the  insidious 
designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  compelled  to  resort  from  open  force  to 
secret  artifice.  You  will  give  one  more  distinguished  proof  of  unexampled 
patriotism  and  patient  virtue,  rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  most 
complicated  sufferings ;  and  you  will,  by  the  dignity  of  your  conduct, 
afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example 
you  have  exhibited  to  mankind, — *  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world 
had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human  nature  is 
capable  of  attaining.' " 

Having  finished  his  eloquent  and  powerful  address,  his  Excellency 
withdrew,  and  the  convention  unanimously  resolved  to  present  him  their 
thanks,  and  assure  him  **  that  the  officers  reciprocate  his  affectionate 
expressions  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  of  which  the  human  heart  is 
capable."  General  Knox,  Colonel  Brooks,  and  Captain  Howard  were 
then  appointed  a  committee,  to  prepare  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
business  of  the  convention,  and  to  report  in  half  an  he-  ir.  Tljes(»  reso- 
lutions professed  an  undiminished  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  their 
cc>untryy  and  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  Congress.     The 
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result  of  these  proceedings  was  communicated,  by  the  commander-in- 
chief,  to  Congress,  accompanied  by  an  impressive  letter.  "  If  the  whole 
army,"  he  observes  in  the  coarse  of  it,  "  have  not  merited  whatever  a 
grateful  people  can  bestow,  then  have  I  been  beguiled  by  prejudice,  and 
built  opinion  on  the  basis  of  error.  If  this  country  should  not  in  the 
event  perform  every  thing  which  has  been  requested  in  the  late  memorials 
to  Congress,  then  will  my  belief  become  vain,  and  the  hope  that  has  been 
excited,  void  of  foundation.  •  •  •  But  I  am  under  no  such  appre- 
hension. A  country  rescued  by  their  arms  from  impending  ruin,  ¥nll 
never  leave  unpaid  the  debt  of  gratitude."  Congress  at  length  came  to 
resolutions,  in  which  they  expressed  a  desire  to  gratify  the  reaitonable 
expectations  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  abd  remove  all  objections  which 
might  exist  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  principles  of  the  half 
pay,  which  had  been  pledged  to  them.  They  commuted  the  half  pay  for 
life  to  full  pay  for  the  space  of  five  years,  at  the  option  of  the  parties 
interested. 

The  commander-in-chief  thus  addressed  the  army  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  in  April :  ''  The  commander-in-chief  orders  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  the 
New  Building;  and  that  the  proclamation  which  will  be  communicated 
herewith  be  read  to-morrow  evening,  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  and 
corps  of  the  army ;  after  which,  the  chaplains,  with  the  several  brigades, 
\^  render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his  mercies,  particularly  for 
his  overruling  the  wrath  of  man  to  his  own  glory,  and  causing  the  rage 
of  war  to  cease  among  the  nations." 

The  reduction  of  the  army  had  been  resolved  by  Congress,  but  it  was 
a  difficult  measure,  and  required  deliberation.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  dismissing  a  great  number  of  soldiers  in  a  body,  furloughs  were  freely 
granted  on  the  application  of  individuals,  and,  after  their  dispersion,  they 
were  not  enjoined  to  return.  In  this  manner  a  great  part  of  an  unpaid 
army  was  dispersed  over  the  states,  without  tumult  or  disorder. 

While  the  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington  mani- 
fested the  utmost  good  conduct,  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  some  new 
levies  stationed  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  About  eighty  soldiers, 
in  defiance  of  their  officers,  marched  to  Philadelphia,  to  seek  a  redress 
of  their  alleged  grievances  from  the  executive  council  of  the  state.  They 
proceeded  to  the  barracks  in  the  city,  where  some  other  soldiers  were 
quartered,  who  joined  them.  The  whole  body  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred.  On  the  following  day,  the  insurgents,  with  drums  beating  and 
fixed  bayonets,  marched  to  the  State-house,  the  seat  of  Congress  and  of 
the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania.  They  placed  sentinels 
at  every  door,  sent  in  a  written  message  to  the  president  and  council,  and 
threatened  to  break  in  upon  them,  if  their  demands  were  not  granted 
within  twenty  minutes.  No  further  insult  was  offered  to  Congress,  but 
they  were  confined  in  this  manner  for  about  three  hours.  Congress 
resolved  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  had  been  grossly  insulted 
by  the  armed  soldiers,  and  it  was  determined  that  a  committee  of  their 
body  should  confer  with  the  executive  council,  and  if  it  should  appear  to 
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the  committee,  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ought  not  to  take  measures 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  federal  government,  the  president  should 
summon  the  CDUgress  to  meet  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth,  at  Prmceton 
or  Trenton.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  also  directed  to  communicate 
to  the  commander-in-chief  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  mutineers. 

On  receiving  information  of  this  disgraceful  outrage,  Washington  im- 
mediately despatched  Major  General  Howe,  with  fiHeen  hundred  men, 
to  quell  the  mutineers,  and  punish  the  most  guilty  of  them.  Before  his 
arrival,  however,  they  had  dispersed  without  bloodshed.  Several  were 
brought  to  trial,  two  were  condemned  to  death,  and  four  others  to  receive 
corporal  punishment. 

On  this  occasion,  General  Washington  addressed  the  president  of 
Congress  in  very  feeling  and  eloquent  language  : 

**  While  I  suffer  the  most  poignant  distress  in  observing  that  a  handful 
of  men,  contemptible  in  numbers,  and  equally  so  in  point  of  service,  if 
the  veteran  troops  from  the  southward  have  not  been  seduced  by  their 
example,  and  who'  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  soldiers,  should  disgrace 
themselves  and  their  country,  as  the  Pennsylvania  mutineers  have  done, 
by  insulting  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  their 
own ;  I  feel  an  inexpressible  satisfaction,  that  even  this  behavior  cannot 
stain  the  name  of  the  American  soldiery.  It  cannot  be  imputable  to,  or 
reflect  dishonor  on,  the  army  at  large,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will,  by 
the  striking  contrast  it  exhibits,  hold  up  to  public  view  the  other  troops 
in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  light.  On  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  surprise  and  indigna 
tion  at  the  arrogance,  the  folly,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  mutineers ; 
nor  can  I  sufficiently  admire  the  fidelity,  the  bravery  and  patriotism  which 
must  forever  signalize  the  unsullied  character  of  the  other  corps  of  our 
army.  For  when  we  consider  that  these  Pennsylvania  levies,  who  have 
now  mutinied,  are  recruits,  and  soldiers  of  a  day,  who  have  not  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  war,  and  who  can  have  in  reality  very  few 
hardships  to  complain  of;  and  when  we  at  the  same  time  recollect  that 
those  soldiers,  who  have  lately  been  furloughed  from  this  army,  are  the 
veterans  who  have  patiently  endured  hunger,  nakedness,  and  cold ;  who 
have  suffered  and  bled  without  a  murmur,  and  who,  with  perfect  gooil 
order,  have  retired  to  their  homes,  without  a  settlement  of  their  accounts, 
or  a  farthing  of  money  in  their  pockets, — we  shall  be  as  much  astonish- 
ed at  the  virtues  of  the  latter,  as  we  are  struck  with  horror  and  detes- 
tation at  the  proceedings  of  the  former." 

On  the  second  of  November,  1783,  General  Washington  issued  his 
farewell  orders  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Afler  noticing  a 
recent  proclamation  of  Congress,  he  observed  that  it  only  remained  to 
address  himself  for  the  last  time  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  bid  them  an  affectionate  farewell.  He  remarked  upon  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  the  war  was  begun;  the  signal  interpositions  of 
Providence  in  their  behalf;  and  their  unparalleled  perseverance  through 
eight  years  of  every  possible  suffering  and  discouragement.  His  closing 
words  were — "  Your  general  being  now  to  conclude  these  his  last  public 
Offd^s,  to  take  his  ultimate  leave,  in  a  short  time,  of  the  military  chanc* 
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ter,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  the  armies  he  has  so  long  had  the  honor  to 
command,  he  can  only  again  offer  in  their  behalf  his  recommendations 
to  their  grateful  country,  and  his  prayers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May 
ample  justice  be  done  to  them  here,  and  may  the  choicest  of  Heaven's 
favors,  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend  those,  who,  under  the  divine 
auspices,  have  secured  innumerable  blessings  for  others!  With  these 
wishes,  and  this  benediction,  the  commander-in-chief  is  about  to  retire 
from  service.  The  curtain  of  separation  will  soon  be  drawn,  and  the 
military  scene,  to  him,  will  be  closed  forever." 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  twenty-third  of  September,  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Congress  to  disband  the  army.  Painful 
indeed,  was  the  parting.  The  old  soldiers,  who  had  been  sharers  for 
seven  years  in  privation  and  suffering,  were  to  separate  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  distressing  character.  They  were  poor,  without 
money  or  employment,  and  many  with  no  other  prospect  than  that  of 
painful  dependence  or  miserable  penury.  Though  their  whole  military 
life  had  been  a  scene  of  want  and  wretchedness,  it  had  sometimes  been 
chequered  with  splendid  triumphs,  or  at  any  rate  had  been  throughout 
supported  by  an  anxious  excitement.  That  excitement  was  now  past, 
for  the  object  of  their  labors  and  sacrifices,  the  liberty  of  their  common 
country,  had  been  obtained.  The  glorious  hope,  that  gleamed  continual- 
ly before  their  eyes  in  the  battles  of  the  revolution,  had  been  changed 
into  a  glorious  certainty,  by  the  declaration  of  peace  *  and  now  that  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  their  country  had  been  vindicated,  their  thoughts 
were  naturally  concentrated  upon  their  individual  fortunes. 

There  were  sorrow  and  suffering,  want  and  wretchedness,  but  no 
tumult,  no  mutiny,  no  disorder.  They  would  not  end  a  succession  of 
generous  sacrifices  by  a  violation  of  their  faith  and  their  duty ;  but  de- 
termined to  abandon  their  rights,  rather  than  resort  to  force  to  recover 
them. 

The  British  army  evacuated  New- York  in  November,  and  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  under  General  Knox,  took  possession  of  the  city.  Soon  afler. 
General  Washington  and  Governor  Clinton,  with  their  suite,  made  their 
public  entry  into  the  city  on  horseback,  followed  by  a  procession  of  civil 
and  military  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  General  festivity 
reigned  throughout  the  city,  and  the  governor  made  a  public  dinner. 
This  was  followed,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  by  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment, given  by  the  governor  to  the  French  ambassador,  the  Chevalier  de 
la  Luzerne.  General  Washington,  the  principal  officers  of  New- York 
state,  and  of  the  army,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  other  gentlemen,  were 
present. 

On  Tuesday  noon,  the  fourth  of  December,  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army  assembled  at  Francis's  tavern,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  their 
beloved  commander-in-chief  When  Washington  entered  the  room,  his 
emotions  were  too  strong  to  be  repressed  or  concealed.  Filling  a  glass, 
he  turned  to  the  surrounding  officers  and  said — **  With  a  heart  full  of  love 
and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your 
latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have 
been  glorious  and  honorable."    Having  drank,  he  added,  **  I  cannot  come 
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lo  each  of  you  lo  lake  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  jou,  ifeach  of  j'oa 
will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand."  General  Knox,  being  neatest, 
turned  to  him.  Washington,  in  tears,  graxpcd  his  hand,  embraced  and 
kissed  him.  In  the  same  manner  he  took  leave  of  each  succpcding 
officer,  Lincoln,  and  Greene,  and  La  Fajeiie,  and  ihe  oilier  valiant  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  connected  in  hours  of  peril  and  darkneas,  to  be 
rewarded  with  endless  gratitude  and  glory. 

Every  eye  was  moi.slened  with  tears.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  to  inter- 
tiipt  the  silent  solemnity  of  the  parlinL,'.  Leating  the  room,  Waahington 
pa^^.vedi  throu^ili  the  corps  of  light  infantry,  and  walked  to  Whitehall, 
wliere  a  coach  was  in  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  whole  company  fol- 
lowed in  mule  proe(<«ioii,   with  s:id  and  dejected  (  " 


cnierins  the  barse,  he  turned  lo  his  cnnipnnioiiN,  niid,  tvnuiiz  his  hat, 
bade  tlieni  a  silent  fitrcwell.  Tli''y  paid  him  a  similar  mark  of  respect 
and  alTeetion,  and,  wlii^n  ihey  could  no  longer  diKiinguish  in  the  barge 
llie  person  of  their  beloved  commander,  returned,  in  the  same  solemn 
manner,  to  the  plac«  where  they  had  lirst  assembled. 

On  the  disbandini;  of  the  army,  Washington  proceeded  to  Annapolis, 
then  the  .-val  of  Congress,  to  resign  his  commi.ision.  On  his  way  ihilher, 
he  delivered  to  the  comptroller  of  accounts,  at  Philadelphia,  an  acrj^unt 
of  his  receipts  and  expenditures  of  public  money.  The  whole  amount 
that  had  pas.sed  through  his  hands,  was  only  i^l4,479  l^f.  9J.  ster- 
ling. Nothing  was  charged  or  retained  for  his  own  services.  The 
resignation  of  his  command  was  made  in  a  public  audience.  Congress 
received  him  as  the  guardian  of  his  country  and  her  liberties.  He 
appeared  there  under  the  mout  atfecting  circumstances.  The  battles  of 
a  glori'iuB  war  had  been  fought,  since  he  hrst  appeated  before  them  to 
accept,  with  a  becoming'  mode.siy,  Ihe  command  of  their  armies.  Now 
the  eyes  of  a  whole  nntinn  were  upon  him,  and  the  voices  of  a  liberater 
people  proclaimed  him  their  preserver. 
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His  resignation  was  communicated,  in  the  following  address^  to  the 
President  of  Congress : 
"  Mr.  President, 

"  The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation  depended,  having  at  length 
taken  place,  I  have  now  the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before  them  to  surrender  into  their 
hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring 
from  the  service  of  my  country. 

'*  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty,  and 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming  a 
respectable  nation,  I  resign  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted 
with  diffidence ;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a 
task,  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude 
of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union,  and  the 
patronage  of  Heaven. 

"While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  I  should  do 
injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  not  to  acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the 
peculiar  services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
attached  to  my  person  during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice 
of  confidential  officers,  to  compose  my  family,  should  have  been  more 
fortunate.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend,  in  particular,  those  who  have 
continued  in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favora- 
ble notice  and  patronage  of  Congress. 

"  I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  solemn  act 
of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintendence 
of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

"  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the  great 
theatre  of  action;  and,  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august 
body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission, 
and  take  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

This  address  being  ended.  General  Washington  advanced,  and  doliver- 
ed  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  President  of  Congress,  who 
received  it  and  made  an  appropriate  reply.  Having  thus,  of  his  own 
accord,  become  one  of  the  people,  the  American  chief  hastened  to  his 
delightful  residence  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  feelings  and  emotions  of  Washington,  on  thus  going  into  retire- 
ment, were  expressed  in  the  following  manner :  "  I  feel  as  a  wearied 
traveller  must  do,  who,  after  treading  many  a  painful  step  with  a  heavy 
burden  on  his  shoulders,  is  eased  of  the  latter,  having  reached  the  haven 
to  which  all  the  former  were  directed,  and  from  his  house-top  is  looking 
back  and  tracing,  with  an  eager  eye,  the  meanders  by  which  he  escaped 
the  quicksands  and  mire  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  into  which  nqne  but 
the  All- Powerful  Guide  and  Dispenser  of  human  events  could  have 
prevented  his  falling. 

"  I  have  become  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and, 
ander  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own  figtree,  free  from  the  bustle 
of  a  camp  and  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I  am  solacing  myself  with 
those  tranquil  enjoyments  of  which  the  soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of 
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fame — the  statesman,  whose  watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights  are  spent 
in  devising  schemes  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own,  perhaps  the  rain 
of  other  countries,  as  if  this  globe  was  insufficient  (or  us  all — and  the 
courtier,  who  is  always  watching  the  countenance  of  his  prince,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  gracious  smile,— -can  have  very  little  conception.  I 
have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employments,  but  am  retiring  within 
myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  solitary  walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of 
private  life,  with  h^art-felt  satisfaction.  Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined 
to  be  pleased  with  all ;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,  being  the  order  of  my 
march,  I  will  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life,  until  I  sleep  with  my 
fathers." 

Washington  now  devoted  his  attention,  with  untiring  industry,  to  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  extension  of  inland  navigation.  He 
corresponded  with  the  officers  and  influential  men  of  all  the  states  on 
(he  most  prominent  subjects  of  public  interest  and  improvement.  He 
formed  a  plan  to  render  the  rivers  Potomac  and  James  navigable  as  high 
as  practicable,  and  to  open  such  inland  navigation  between  these  waters 
and  those  u^est  of  the  Ohio,  as  would  secure  the  trade  of  the  western 
country  to  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Accord insf  to  this  suggestion,  two 
companies  were  formed  for  opening  the  navigation  of  these  rivers ;  and 
of  each,  Washington  consented  to  be  the  president.  The  legislature  of 
Yirtrinia  directed  the  treasurer  of  the  state  to  subscribe  for  one  hundred 
and  fifly  shares  in  each  company  for  the  benefit  of  General  Washington. 
This  appropriation  was  generously  made  and  as  generously  received. 
According  to  the  desire  of  Washington,  these  shares  were  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  a  college  in  the  vicinity  of  each  river. 

Near  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  officers  of  the  American 
army,  with  the  view  of  continuing  their  intercourse  and  friendship,  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  named  the  society  of  Cincinnati.  Of  the 
genera]  society  Washington  officiated  iis  president,  from  its  institution  in 
17Kj  till  the  time  of  his  death.  By  the  rules  of  this  society,  the  honors 
of  it  were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  respective  families,  and  distinguished 
individuals  were  to  be  admitted  as  honorary  members  for  life.  These 
aristocratic  features  of  the  institution  alarmed  the  community,  and  excited 
a  great  degree  of  jealousy.  On  full  inquiry,  Washington  found  that  these 
objections  were  general,  and  he  therefore  exerted  his  influence  among  the 
officers,  to  induce  them  to  drop  the  offensive  part  of  the  institution.  At 
the  annual  meeting,  in  May,  1787,  these  portions  were  accordingly  ex- 
punsfed ;  and  the  modification  entirely  quieted  public  apprehensions. 

The  articles  under  which  the  United  States  originally  confederated 
proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  national  government.  A  crisis 
was  expected  in  public  affairs,  which  would  again  require  the  personal 
presence  and  influence  of  Washington.  His  friends  communicated  freely 
with  him  on  this  subject,  and  his  own  apprehensions  were  deeply  excited. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  in  178<),  he  observed  :  "  Your  sentiments,  that  our 
affairs  are  drawing  rapidly  to  a  crisis,  accord  with  my  own.  What  the 
event  will  be  is  beyond  the  reach  of  my  foresight.  We  have  errors  to 
correct ;  we  have  probably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  nature,  in 
forming  our  confederation.     Experience  has  taught  us  tha   men  will  not 
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adopt  and  carry  into  execution,  measures  the  best  calculated  for  their  own 
good,  without  the  intervention  of  coercive  power.  I  do  not  conceive  we 
can  exist  long  as  a  nation,  without  lodging,  somewhere,  a  power  which 
will  pervade  the  whole  Union  in  as  energetic  a  manner,  as  the  authority 
of  the  state  governments  extends  over  the  several  states.  To  be  fearful 
of  investing  Congress,  constituted  as  that  body  is,  with  ample  authorities 
for  national  purposes,  appears  to  me  the  very  climax  of  popular  absurdity 
and  madness.  Could  Congress  exert  them  for  the  detriment  of  the  people, 
without  injuring  themselves  in  an  equal  or  greater  proportion  ?  Are  not 
their  interests  inseparably  connected  with  those  of  their  constituents  T  By 
the  rotation  of  appointments,  must  they  not  mingle  frequently  with  the 
mass  of  citizens  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  apprehended,  if  they  were  not 
possessed  of  the  powers  before  described,  that  the  individual  members 
would  be  induced  to  use  them,  on  many  occasions,  very  timidly  and 
inefficaciously,  for  fear  of  losing  their  popularity  and  future  election  ? 
We  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it ;  perfection  falls  not  to  the 
share  of  mortals. 

"  What  then  is  to  be  done  1  Things  cannot  go  on  in  the  same  strain 
forever.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  as  you  observe,  that  the  better  kind  of 
people,  being  disgusted  with  these  circumstances,  will  have  their  minds 
prepared  for  any  revolution  whatever.  We  arc  apt  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  To  anticipate  and  prevent  disastrous  contingencies, 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

"  What  astonishing  changes  a  few  years  are  capable  of  producing!  I 
am  told  that  even  respectable  characters  speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  without  horror.  From  thinking  proceeds  speaking :  thence 
to  acting  is  often  but  a  single  step.  But  how  irrevocable  and  tremendous! 
What  a  triumph  for  our  enemies,  to  verify  their  predictions !  What  a 
triumph  for  the  advocates  of  despotism,  to  find  that  we  are  incapable  of 
governing  ourselves,  and  that  systems,  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal 
liberty,  are  merely  ideal  and  fallacious.  Would  to  God  that  wise  measures 
may  be  taken  in  time  to  avert  the  consequences  we  have  but  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend. 

**  Retired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  I  frankly  acknowledge  I  cannot  feel 
myself  an  unconcerned  spectator.  Yet  having  happily  assisted  in  bringing 
the  ship  into  port,  and  having  been  fairly  discharged,  it  is  not  my  business 
to  embark  again  on  the  sea  of  troubles.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that 
my  sentiments  and  opinions  would  have  much  weight  on  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen.  They  have  been  neglected,  though  given  as  a  last  legacy 
in  a  most  solemn  manner.  I  then,  perhaps,  had  some  claims  to  public 
attention.     I  consider  myself  as  having  none  at  present." 

Illumination  on  the  subject  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  Congress  was 
gradual.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  states  was  proposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  remodelling  the  terms  of  the  confederation.  This 
convention  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  and  unanimously  chose  George 
Washington  their  President.  On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1787, 
they  closed  their  labors,  and  submitted  the  result  to  Congress,  with  the 
cqpinion  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen 
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in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its 
legislature,  for  its  assent  and  ratification. 

The  constitution  being  accepted  by  eleven  of  the  states,  and  measures 
being  taken  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
Washington  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  then  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  health  and  vigor.  It  would  appear,  however,  fi^om  numerous  letters 
written  about  this  period,  that  the  return  into  public  life  was  to  him  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  trouble  which  he  would  gladly  have  avoided.  lie 
was  fond  of  retirement  and  private  life.  *'  Every  personal  consideration," 
he  observed  in  a  letter  to  General  Lincoln,  "  conspires  to  rivet  me  to 
retirement.  At  my  time  of  life,  and  under  my  circumstances,  nothing 
in  this  world  can  ever  draw  me  from  it,  unless  it  be  a  conviction  that  the 
partiality  of  my  countrymen  had  made  my  services  absolutely  necessary, 
joined  to  a  fear  that  my  refusal  might  induce  a  belief  that  I  preferred  the 
conservation  of  my  own  reputation  and  private  ease  to  the  good  of  my 
country.  After  all,  if  I  should  conceive  myself  in  a  manner  constrained 
to  accept,  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  this  very  act  would  be  the  greatest 
sacrifice  of  my  personal  feelings  and  wishes  that  I  have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  make.  It  would  be  to  forego  repose  and  domestic  enjoyment,  for 
trouble,  perhaps  for  public  obloquy;  for  I  should  consider  mysolf  as 
entering  upon  an  unexplored  field,  enveloped  on  every  side  with  cloud « 
and  darkness." 

Before  the  election  came  on,  the  expectation  of  Washington's  appoint* 
ment  was  so  universal,  that  numerous  applications  were  made  to  him  for 
the  offices  of  government  which  would  be  in  his  gift.  Contemptible  as 
such  applications  must  always  be,  Washington  condescended  to  notic«> 
them  with  a  dignified  refusal.  To  one  applicant  he  wrote  as  follows 
"  Should  it  become  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  the  situation 
in  which  your  letter  presupposes  me,  I  have  determined  to  go  into  it 
perfectly  free  from  all  engagements  of  every  nature  whatsoever.  A  conduct 
in  conformity  to  this  resolution  would  enable  me,  in  balancing  the  various 
pretensions  of  different  candidates  for  appointments,  to  act  with  a  sole 
reference  to  justice  and  the  public  good.  This  is  in  substance  the  answer 
that  I  have  given  to  all  applications  (and  they  are  not  few)  which  have 
already  been  made." 

The  official  announcement  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency  was  made 
to  General  Washington  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1789.  On  the  second 
day  after  receiving  this  notice,  Washington  set  out  for  New- York.  The 
road  was  thronged  with  numbers  anxious  to  gaze  upon  the  hero  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  man  of  the  people's  choice.  Escorts  of  the  militia  and 
of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  and  character  attended  him  from  state 
to  state,  and  he  was  every  where  received  with  the  highest  honors.  Grn  r*8 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  was  beautifully  decorated  for  his  passage  with 
laurels  and  evergreens.  At  each  end  of  it  splendid  arches  were  erected, 
composed  of  laurels,  and  on  each  side  was  a  laurel  shrubbery.  As 
Washington  passed  the  bridge,  a  boy  from  above  dropped  a  crown  of 
laurel  upon  his  brows.  An  immense  throng  of  citizens  lined  the  road 
&x>m  the  Schuylkill  to  Philadelphia.     Through  these  he  was  conducted 
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to  the  city.  An  elegnnt  entertainment  was  there  provided,  uid  WW 
succeeded  in  the  evening  by  a  displny  of  tireworks.  Wiien  Woahiiigton 
crossed  the  Delaware  and  Innded  on  tlie  Jersey  shore,  lie  was  saluted  with 
three  cheers  by  (he  assembleii  inhabitants.  Wl>cn  he  came  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill  on  hia  way  to  Trenton,  he  again  passed  through  a  triumphal 


arch  ornamented  wiih  laurels  and  flowers.  On  the  crown  of  it  was 
displayed,  in  large  characters,  "  December  twenty-sixth,  I"'6."  On  the 
sweep  of  the  arch  beneath  was  inscribed,  "The  Defender  of  the  Mothers 
will  also  protect  the  Daughters."  On  the  north  side  he  was  met  by  a 
number  of  female  children,  drc.'«>ied  in  white,  with  baskets  of  flowers  on 
th>;ir  arms  and  garlands  on  their  heads.  In  the  second  row  stood  the 
yiiiing  women,  and  behind  ihein  the  married  ladies,  of  the  vicinity.  As 
he  passed  the  arch,  (he  childfen  began  to  sing  the  following  ode. 


Aiin»  ngiiin  the  liitHi  bloiv, 
Aims  nt  thee  Ihc  fulnl  blow. 
Virgins  fair,  and  matrons  grave, — 
Thrse  ihy  conquerm;;  nrm  did  save, — 
Ituild  for  Ihee  trianiphul  ttowers  : 
Strew,  ye  fuir,  hia  way  with  flowera  ; 
Slrew  jour  hero'"  way  with  flowera." 

While  singing  the  last  lines,  they  strewed  the  flowers  in  the  path  of 
their  great  deliverer.  How  different  his  feelings  from  those  experienced 
B  few  years  before  upon  the  same  spot  1  Then  all  was  depression  and 
sadness — now,  all  joy  and  triumph. 

He  was  rowed  across  the  bay  to  New-Voric  by  thirteen  pilots  in  an 
elegant  barge.  All  the  ve.'^sels  in  the  harbor  hoisted  their  flags.  On  his 
iandinij,  he  was  received  and  congratulated  by  the  governor  of  the  rtate 
and  oAicers  of  the  corporation.  He  was  conducted  to  the  house  which 
had  been  prepared  lor  his  reception,  followed  by  a  procession  of  militia  in 
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their  uniforms,  and  a  large  namber  of  citizens.  In  the  evening  the  houMs 
of  the  inhabitants  were  brilliantly  illumiDated.  A  day  was  fixed,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  for  his  taking  the  oath  of  office.  It  was  in  the  following 
words  :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States."  On 
this  occasion  he  was  wholly  clothed  in  garments  of  American  manu- 
^tare. 

In  the  morning,  the  different  congregations  assembled  in  their 
respective  places  of  worship,  and  offered  up  prayers  for  the  President  and 
pec^Ie  of  the  United  States.  About  noon,  a  procession  moved  from  the 
President's  house  to  Federal  Hall.  When  they  came  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  hail,  the  troops  formed  a  line  on  both  sides  of  the  way, 
throogh  which,  accompanied  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  John  Adams, 
Washington  passed  into  the  senate  chamber.  Immediately  after,  with 
the  two  hoases  of  Congress,  he  went  into  a  gallery  fronting  on  Broad- 
street,  and,  before  an  immense  throng  of  citizens,  took  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  constitution.  It  was  administered  by  Mr.  Livingston,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  state  of  New- York.  A  solemn  silence  prevailed  during  the 
ceremony.  The  chancellor  then  proclaimed  him  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  answered  by  the  discharge  of  cannon,  and  the  joyful 
shouts  of  assembled  thousands.  The  President  bowed  most  respectfully 
to  the  people,  and  retired  to  the  senate  chamber  in  the  midst  of  their 
acclamations. 

After  delivering  an  address  to  Congress  and  receiving  their  reply,  the 
President  attended  divine  service  in  their  company.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  very  ingenious  and  brilliant  exhibition  of  fireworks.  A 
transparent  painting  was  displayed,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  por- 
trait of  the  President,  represented  under  the  imanre  of  Fortitude.  On  his 
right  hand  was  Justice,  and  on  his  left  Wisdom  ;  emblematic  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Thus  concluded  the  ceremonies  of  th«^ 
first  presidential  inauguration. 

When  Washington  commenced  his  administration,  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  was  highly  critical.  There  were  no  funds  in  the  treasury, 
and  large  debts  were  due  upon  every  side.  The  party  in  opponition  to 
the  new  constitution  was  numerous,  and  several  members  of  this  party 
had  been  elected  to  seats  in  the  new  Congress.  Two  of  the  states  for  a 
while  refused  to  accept  the  constitution,  and  were,  consequently,  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  power.  The  relations  of  the  fijeneral  erovernment  with 
foreign  nations  were  very  unsettled.  Animosities  raged  with  considera- 
ble violence  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Each  charged 
the  other  with  a  violation  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace.  Difficuhies  occurred 
with  Spain  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missitiisippi,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  states  towards  the  Spanish  territories  in  the  South. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  the  northern  Indians  were  at  open  war  with  the 
United  States ;  the  Creeks  in  the  southwest,  who  could  bring  six  thou- 
sand fighting  men  into  the  field,  were  at  war  with  Georgia. 

Congress  having  organized  the  great  departments  of  govern  m«».nt.  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  President  to  designate  proper  persons  to  fill  them. 
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Washington  looked  round*  with  care  and  impartiality  to  fill  these  post» 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to  that  of  the  people.  He  accordingly  placed 
Colonel  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  department ;  General 
Knox  in  the  department  of  War ;  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  head  of  the  depart* 
raent  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  in  the  office  of 
Attorney  General. 

It  was  among  the  first  measures  of  Washington  to  make  peace  with  the 
Indians,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  General 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Griffin,  and  Colonel  Humphreys,  were  deputed  to  treat  with 
the  Creek  nation.  They  met  M'Gillivray,  their  chief,  with  other  chiefis, 
and  about  two  thousand  of  the  tribe,  at  Rock  Landing,  on  the  Oconee, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  The  negotiation  was  suddenly  broken  off 
by  M'Gillivray,  on  the  pretence  of  a  dispute  about  the  boundaries,  but  in 
reality,  through  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  government.  A  second 
mission  proved  more  successful.  A  number  of  the  Creek  chiefs  were 
induced  to  visit  New-York,  where  a  conference  was  held,  and  a  treaty 
soon  established.  The  attempt  to  effect  a  peace  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  Miamies,  did  not  terminate  with  like  success.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  President,  in  September,  1791,  despatched  General 
Harmer  mto  the  Indian  territories,  with  orders  to  destroy  their  settlements 
on  the  waters  of  the  Scioto  and  Wabash.  This  general  was  defeated,  as 
was  also  Major  General  St.  Clair.  The  final  conquest  of  these  tribes 
was  effected  in  1794,  by  General  Wayne ;  and  soon  afler  that  event, 
a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States. 

By  skilful  and  prudent  management,  ail  the  difRculties  with  Spain  were 
amicably  settled  ;  but  much  greater  difhculties  stood  in  the  way  of  a  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  controversies  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  years  of 
his  Presidency,  Washington  took  informal  measures  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  British  cabinet  respecting  the  United  States.  This  business  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Governeur  Morris,  who  conducted  it  with  great  ability, 
but  found  no  disposition  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  our  government.  In 
two  years  fi*om  that  time,  the  British,  of  their  own  accord,  sent  their  first 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  the  President,  in  return,  nominated  Mr. 
Thomas  Pinckney  as  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain. 

About  this  time  war  commenced  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  correct  and  mature  judgment  of  Washington  immediately  decided 
that  the  proper  position  of  the  United  States  was  that  of  perfect  neutrality. 
A  strong  disposition  existed  in  the  people  to  favor  the  cause  of  France. 
The  benefits  that  had  been  conferred  upon  them  by  that  gallant  nation 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle  were  fresh  in  their  remembrance.  A 
feeling  still  existed  of  resentment  towards  England,  for  the  oppression 
which  had  led  to  the  war,  and  the  miseries  that  attended  it.  To  compel 
the  observance  of  neutrality,  under  these  circumstances,  was  a  task  that 
required  all  the  influence  and  popularity  of  Washington.  Motions  were 
made  in  Congress  for  sequestrating  debts  due  to  British  subjects ;  to 
enter  into  commercial  hostility  with  Great  Britain,  and  even  to  interdict 
all  intercourse  with  her  till  she  pursued  other  measures  with  respect  to 
tiie  United  States.     Every  thing  threatened  immediate  war.     In  this 
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I         state  of  affairs,  the  President,  in  April,  1794,  no.uhi^.tod  John  Jay,  Envoy 
i  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain.     By  this  measuie  an  adjust- 

ment of  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations  was  happily  effected, 
and  the  result  of  the  mission  was  a  treaty  of  peace. 

This  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Jay  to  be  the  best  that  was  attainable, 
and  one  which  he  believed  it  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
accept  While  this  treaty  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  a 
copy  of  it  was  furnished  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  that  body.  The  publication  of  this  document  at  once  rekindled 
the  smothered  passions  of  the  people,  and  meetings  were  held  in  all  the 
large  cities,  to  pronounce  the  treaty  unworthy  of  acceptance  and  to  peti* 
lion  the  President  to  refuse  his  signature  to  so  obnoxious  an  instrument. 
These  agitations  were  naturally  the  source  of  much  anxiety  to  Washing- 
ton, but  they  did  not  cause  him  to  swerve  for  a  moment  from  the  true 
path  of  his  duty.  He  regretted  that  the  treaty  was  so  generally  unpopular, 
but  determined  to  ratify  it,  as  the  only  alternative  with  war.  His  policy 
was  always  peace,  if  it  can  be  preserved  with  honor.  In  a  letter  to 
General  Knox,  he  observes  on  this  subject :  **  Next  to  a  conscientious 
dLscharsre  of  my  public  duties,  to  carry  aJong  with  me  the  approbation  of 
my  constituents,  would  be  the  highest  gratification  of  which  my  mind  is 
susceptible.  But  the  latter  being  secondary,  I  cannot  make  the  former 
yield  to  it,  unless  some  criterion  more  infallible  than  partial  (if  they  are 
not  party)  meetings,  can  be  discovered  as  the  touchiftoiio  of  public  senti- 
ment. If  any  person  on  earth  could,  or  the  Great  Power  above  would, 
erect  the  standard  of  infallibility  in  political  opinions,  no  being  that 
inhabits  this  terrestrial  globe  would  resort  to  it  with  more  eagerness  than 
myself,  so  long  as  I  remain  a  servant  of  the  public.  But  as  I  have 
hitherto  found  no  better  guide  than  upright  intentions,  and  close  investi- 
gation, I  shall  adhere  to  them  while  1  keep  the  watch." 

Difficult  as  it  was  to  decide  upon  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
England,  it  was  even  more  embarrassing  in  respect  to  France  The 
attachment  to  the  French  interests  was  much  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  M.  Genet,  the  first  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  republic  of 
France  to  the  United  States.  Encouraged  by  the  indications  of  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  French  revolution,  tliis  gentleman  under- 
took to  authorize  the  fitting  and  arming  of  vessels,  enlisting  men,  and 
giving  commissions  to  vessels  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  on  nations 
with  whom  the  United  States,  were  at  peace.  The  British  minister 
complained  against  these  proceedings,  and  the  American  government 
disapproved  of  them.  Still,  however,  the  people  continued  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause  of  their  old  allies.  At  civic  festivals,  the  ensigns  of  France 
were  displayed  in  union  with  those  of  America,  the  cap  of  liberty  passed 
from  head  to  head,  dnd  toasts  were  given  expressive  of  the  fraternity  of 
the  two  nations.  To  preserve  neutrality  at  such  a  crisis  was  a  matter 
of  much  difficulty,  bufWashington  resolved,  at  every  hazard,  to  adhere  to 
the  principle  that  the  United  States  would  bold  all  mankind  enemies  ir 
war,  and  friends  in  peace.  He  at  length  decided  to  request  the  recall 
of  M.  Genet,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  course  thi) 
gentleman  had  pursued  was  entirely  disapproved  by  his  own  government 
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No  alliances,  howerer  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate 
substitute ;  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances  in  all  times  hare  experienced.  Sensible  of  this 
momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  government,  better  calculated  than  your 
former,  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of 
your  common  concerns.  This  government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed ;  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and 
mature  deliberation ;  completely  free  in  its  principles ;  in  the  distribution 
of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing  within  itself 
a  provision  for  its  own  amendments,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence 
and  your  support  Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws, 
acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  government 
But  the  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by  an 
explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory 
upcMi  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  a  government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  oSey 
the  established  government"  •         •         •         • 

''  Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration  I  am 
unconscious  of  intentional  error ;  I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my 
defects,  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or 
mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me 
the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence ; 
and  that  afler  forty-five  years  of  my  life,  dedicated  to  its  service,  with  an 
upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  tlie  mansions  of  rest. 

"  Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by 
that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it 
the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations ;  I 
anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise 
myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  nnder 
a  free  government — the  ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy 
reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers. 

"  United  States,  September  17,  1796." 

This  valedictory  address  Was  received  in  every  part  of  the  Union  with 
the  most  unbounded  admiration.  Shortly  af^er  its  promulgation,  the 
President  met  the  National  Legislature  in  the  senate  chamber  for  the  last 
time.  His  address  on  the  occasion  touched  upon  the  most  important  topics 
that  were  then  in  agitation.  In  the  course  of  it  he  recommended  the 
establishment  of  national  works  for  manufacturing  implements  of  defence; 
of  an  institution  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture ;  and  pointed  out  the 
advantages  of  a  military  academy,  of  a  national  university;  and  the 
necessity  of  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

He  concluded  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  situation  in  which  I  now  stand,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  midst  of 
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the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  naturally  recalls 
the  period  when  the  administration  of  the  present  form  of  government 
commenced ;  and  I  cannot  omit  the  occasion  to  congratulate  you  and  my 
country  on  the  success  of  the  experiment,  nor  to  repeat  my  fervent  suppli- 
cations to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  Sovereign  Arbiter  of 
nations,  that  his  providential  care  may  still  be  extended  to  the  United 
States ;  that  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people  may  be  preserved ; 
and  that  the  government  which  they  have  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
their  liberties  may  be  perpetual." 

On  the  day  preceding  the  termination  of  his  office,  in  a  letter  to  General 
Knox,  he  compared  himself  to  a  weary  traveller  who  sees  a  resting  place, 
and  is  bending  his  body  thereon.  **  Although  the  prospect  of  retirement 
is  most  grateful  to  my  soul,  and  I  have  not  a  wish  to  mix  again  in  the 
great  world,  or  to  partake  in  its  politics,  yet  I  am  not  without  regret  at 
parting  with  (perhaps  never  more  to  meet)  the  few  intimates  whom  I  love 
Among  these,  be  assured,  you  are  one.'' 

The  numerous  calumnies  which  assailed  him  never  but  once  drew  forth 
his  public  notice.  A  volume  had  been  published  by  the  British,  in  the 
year  1776,  consisting  of  letters  which  they  attributed  to  General  Wash- 
ington. It  was  the  object  of  this  publication  to  produce  impressions 
unfavorable  to  the  integrity  and  character  of  the  commander-in-chief 
When  the  first  edition  of  this  forgery  had  been  forgotten,  it  was  repub- 
lished, during  his  Presidency,  by  some  citizens  who  diflfered  from  him  in 
politics.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  his  office,  Washington 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  enumerated  the 
facts  and  dates  connected  with  the  forgery,  and  declared  that  he  had 
hitherto  thought  it  unnecessary  to  take  a  formal  notice  of  the  imposition 
In  this  letter  he  solemnly  declared  that  the  correspondence  was  entirely  a 
base  forgery,  and  that  he  never  saAV  or  heard  of  it  till  it  appeared  in  print 
He  requested  that  his  letter  upon  the  subject  should  be  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  department  of  state,  to  be  a  testimony  of  the  truth  to  the 
present  generation  and  to  posterity. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  his  own  official  power  was  to  cease,  and 
that  of  his  successor,  John  Adams,  was  to  commence.  The  old  and  new 
Presidents  walked  together  to  the  house  of  representatives,  where  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered.  Mr.  Adams  concluded  his  address  upon  the 
occasion,  by  an  impressive  allusion  to  his  predecessor,  in  observing,  that 
though  about  to  retire,  "  his  name  may  still  be  a  rampart,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  lives  a  bulwark,  against  all  open  or  secret  enemies  of 
his  country."  Washington  rejoiced  that  the  way  was  open  for  his  return 
to  the  happiness  of  domestic  and  private  life.  After  paying  his  respects 
to  the  new  President,  he  immediately  set  out  for  Mount  Vernon.  He  was 
desirous  of  travelling  privately,  but  it  was  impossible.  Wherever  he 
passed,  crowds  came  out  to  meet  him  and  testify  their  respect  for  him. 
in  his  retirement  he  resumed  his  agricultural  pursuits ;  and,  in  the  society 
of  his  private  friends,  looked  for  a  quiet  ending  to  an  active  and  anxious 
life.  He  still,  however,  continued  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  heard, 
with  regret,  the  insults  offered  to  the  United  States  by  the  French 
Directory.     These  ii^uries  at  length  obliged  our  government  to  adopt 
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Tigorous  measures.    Congress  authorized  the  (brmation  cf  a  regular  arm j^ 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Washington  as  its  commander. 

President  Adams  nominated  Washington  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  witli  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  To  the 
letter,  sent  with  the  commission  to  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  replied  in 
a  letter  which  concluded  as  follows ;  "  Feeling  how  incumbent  it  is  upon 
every  person  of  every  description  to  contribute  at  all  times  to  his  country's 
welf^e,  and  especially  in  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  every  thing 
we  hold  dear  and  sacred  is  so  seriously  threatened,  I  have  finally  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  commission  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States ;  with  the  reserve  only,  that  I  shall  not  he  called  into 
the  field  until  the  army  is  in  a  situation  to  require  my  presence,  or  it 
becomes  indispensable  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances.  In  making  this 
reservation,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  mean  to  withhold  any 
assistance  to  arrange  and  organize  the  army,  which  you  may  think  I  can 
afibrd.  I  take  the  liberty,  also,  to  mention,  that  I  must  decline  having 
my  acceptance  considered  as  drawmg  after  it  any  immediate  charge  upon 
the  public ;  or  that  I  can  receive  any  emoluments  annexed  to  the  ap- 
pointment, before  entering  into  a  situation  to  incur  expense." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  appointment,  Washington  divided  his  time 
between  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  organization  of  the  army.  He 
always  thought  an  actual  invasion  of  the  country  very  improbable,  but 
he  made  arrangements  to  repel  it  at  the  water's  edge,  no  sooner  had 
these  warlike  preparations  been  made,  than  France  signified  her  desire 
for  a  peaceful  accommodation.  Mr.  Adams  immediately  sent  three  envoys 
extraordinary  to  negotiate  with  the  French  republic.  On  repairing  to 
France,  they  found  the  Directory  overthrown,  and  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  Bonaparte.  With  him  n(>gotiations  were  immediately  com- 
menced, and  terminated  in  a  peaceful  arrangement  of  all  difficulties. 
Washington,  however,  did  not  live  to  participate  in  the  general  joy  which 
this  event  occasioned. 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1790,  Washington  rode  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  his  farms.  The  weather  soon  became  very  cold,  and  there  was  an 
alternate  fall  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow.  He  did  not  return  till  past  three^ 
when  he  went  to  dinner  without  changing  his  dress.  In  the  evening  he 
appeared  as  well  a.s  usual.  On  the  next  day,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  which  prevented  him  from  riding  out  as  usual.  He  had  taken 
cold  from  his  exposure  the  day  before,  and  complained  of  having  a  sore 
throat.  His  hoarseness  increased  towards  evening,  but  he  took  no 
remedy  for  it,  observmg,  as  he  would  never  take  any  thing  to  carry  off  a 
cold,  "  Let  it  go  as  it  came."  On  Saturday  morning  he  was  very  seri- 
ously unwell,  and  a  physician  was  sent  for  to  bleed  him.  Finding  that 
no  relief  was  obtained  from  bleeding,  and  that  he  was  entirely  unable  to 
swallow  any  thing,  his  attendants  bathed  his  throat  externally  with  sal 
volatile.  A  piece  of  flannel  was  then  put  round  his  neck,  and  his  feet 
were  soaked  in  warm  water.  It  was  impossible  to  procure  any  relief. 
Several  physicians  were  immediately  sent  for,  and  various  remedies 
resorted  to  without  effect.  Between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
bu  physicians  came  to  his  bedside,  and  Dr.  Craik  asked  him  if  he  would 
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sit  up  in  the  bed.  He  held  out  his  hands,  and  was  raised  up,  when  he 
said — *'  I  feel  myself  going  ;  you  had  better  not  take  any  more  trouble 
about  me,  but  let  me  go  off  quietly ;  I  cannot  last  long."  They  found 
what  had  been  done  was  without  effect ;  he  laid  down  again,  and  all 
except  Dr.  Craik  retired.  He  then  said  to  him,  "  Doctor,  I  die  hard, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go ;  I  believed,  from  my  first  attack,  I  should  not 
survive  it ;  my  breath  cannot  last  long."  The  doctor  pressed  his  hand, 
but  could  not  utter  a  word ;  he  retired  from  the  bedside,  and  sat  by  the 
fire,  absorbed  in  grief. 

About  ten  o'clock  he  made  several  attempts  to  speak  before  he  could 
effect  it.  He  at  length  said,  '*  I  am  just  going.  Have  me  decently 
buried ;  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  in  the  vault  in  less  than  two 
days  aider  I  am  dead."  His  attending  physician  bowed  assent.  He 
looked  at  him  again  and  said,  *'  Do  you  understand  me  V  The  re]:dy 
was,  "  Yes,  sir."  Washington  answered,  "  'Tis  well."  About  ten 
minutes  before  he  expired,  his  breathing  became  much  easier,  he  lay 
quietly,  and  he  withdrew  his  hand  firom  the  physician  to  feel  his  own 
pulse.  His  hand  fell  firom  the  wrist.  Dr.  Craik  placed  his  hands  over 
his  eyes,  and  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh.  While  the 
physicians  and  attendants  were  standing  fixed  in  silent  grief,  Mrs. 
Washington  asked,  in  a  firm  and  collected  voice,  '*  Is  he  gone  ?" 

When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Washington  reached  Congress,  they 
immediately  adjourned  until  the  next  day.  Mr.  John  Marshall,  since 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  then  delivered  a  short  and  impressive 
speech  to  the  house  of  representatives ;  and  the  senate  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  President.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Adams  returned  an  answer,  which 
concluded  in  the  following  words :  ''  The  life  of  our  Washington  cannot 
suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  most 
celebrated  and  exalted  by  fame.  The  attributes  and  decorations  of 
royalty  could  only  have  served  to  eclipse  the  majesty  of  those  virtues 
which  made  him,  from  being  a  modest  citizen,  a  more  resplendent 
luminary.  Misfortune,  had  he  lived,  could  hereafter  have  sullied  his 
glory  only  with  those  superficial  minds  who,  believing  that  character  and 
actions  are  marked  by  success  alone,  rarely  deserve  to  enjoy  it. 

"  Malice  could  never  blast  his  honor,  and  envy  made  him  a  singular 
exception  to  her  universal  rule.  For  himself,  he  had  lived  long  enough 
to  life  and  to  glory ;  for  his  fellow-citizens,  if  their  prayers  could  have 
been  answered,  he  would  have  been  immortal ;  for  me,  his  departure  is 
at  a  most  unfortunate  moment.  Trusting,  however,  in  the  wise  and 
righteous  dominion  of  Providence  over  the  passions  of  men  and  the  results 
of  their  actions,  as  well  as  over  their  lives,  nothing  remains  for  me  but 
humble  resignation. 

"  His  example  is  now  complete  .  and  it  will  teach  wisdom  and  virtue 
to  magistrates,  citizens,  and  men,  not  only  in  the  present  age,  but  in 
future  generations,  as  long  as  our  history  shall  be  read.  If  a  Trajan 
found  a  Pliny,  a  Marcus  Aurelius  can  never  want  biographers,  eulogists, 
or  historians." 

Congress  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  it  was  determined 
that  a  marble  monument  should  be  erected  by  the  United  States,  at  the 
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eapitol  of  the  city  of  Washington,  to  commemorate  the  great  events  of 
the  military  and  political  life  of  the  late  President.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  a  funeral  oration  and  procession,  and  that  it 
should  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  wear  crape 
on  their  lefl  arm,  as  mourning,  for  thirty  days.  When  the  resolution  of 
Congress  that  she  should  be  requested  to  permit  the  remains  of  hei 
husband  to  be  deposited  under  a  marble  monument,  to  be  erected  it  the 
capitol,  was  communicated  to  Mrs.  Washington,  she  replied  in  the 
following  language :  "  Taught  by  the  great  example  which  I  have  so 
long  had  before  me,  never  to  oppose  my  private  wishes  to  the  public  will. 
I  must  consent  to  the  request  made  by  Congress,  which  you  have  had 
the  goodness  to  transmit  to  me ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  need  not,  I  cannot  say, 
what  a  sacrifice  of  individual  feehng  I  make  to  a  sense  of  public  duty." 

Information  of  the  death  of  W^ashington  was  received  in  every  part 
of  the  states  with  expressions  of  regret,  and  called  forth  sentiments  of  the 
highest  veneration  for  his  memory.  Legislative  bodies,  civil  corporations, 
colleges,  and  all  other  societies  of  importance  formed  funerjd  processions 
and  attended  upon  prayers,  eulogies  and  orations  in  his  honor.  The 
resolution  of  Congress  respecting  the  monument  has  not  been  carried 
into  execution.  An  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  opposed,  as  an 
improper  use  of  the  public  money ;  the  reason  assigned  for  objecting  to 
tlie  meamre  was  that  the  only  fit  monument  of  Washington  was  in  the 
gratitude  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  public  and  important 
matters,  by  the  introduction  of  those  apparently  unimportant  anecdotes, 
which  sometimes,  more  than  any  thing  else,  make  us  familiar  with  the 
character  of  a  great  man.  Those  which  follow  have  been  collected  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  and  we  believe  to  be  generally  well  authenticated. 

When  General  Washington  had  closed  his  career  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  and  had  become  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the 
Speaker,  Robinson,  w^as  directed,  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  to  return  their 
thanks  to  that  gentleman,  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  for  the  distinguished 
military  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country.  As  soon  as 
Wa^ington  took  his  seat,  Mr.  Robinson,  in  obedience  to  his  order,  and 
following  the  impulse  of  his  own  generous  and  grateful  heart,  discharged 
this  duty  with  great  dignity ;  but  with  such  warmth  of  coloring  and 
strength  of  expression,  as  entirely  confounded  the  young  hero.  He  rose 
to  express  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honor ;  but  such  was  his  trepida* 
tion  and  confusion,  that  he  could  not  give  distinct  utterance  to  a  single 
syllable.  He  blushed,  stammered,  and  trembled,  for  a  second ;  when 
the  Speaker  relieved  him,  by  a  stroke  of  address,  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  Louis  XIV.  in  his  proudest  and  happiest  moments.  ^Sit 
down,  Mr.  Washington,"  said  he,  with  a  conciliating  smile;  "your 
modesty  is  equal  to  your  valor ;  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any 
language  that  I  possess." 

In  the  town  of  ,    in   Connecticut,  where  the  roads  were 

extremely  rough,  Washington  was  overtaken  by  night,  on  Saturday,  not 
being  able  to  reach  the  village  where  he  designed  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath. 
Next  momiDg,  about  sunrise,  his  coach  was  hanessed,  and  he  was 
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proceeding  forward  to  an  inn,  near  the  place  of  worship,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  attend.  A  plain  man,  who  was  an  informing  officer,  came  from 
a  cottage,  and  inquired  of  the  coachman  whether  there  was  any  orgeitf 
reasons  for  his  travelling  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  General,  instead 
of  resenting  this  as  an  impertinent  rudeness,  ordered  the  coachman  to 
stop,  and  with  great  civility  explained  the  circumstances  to  the  officer, 
commending  him  fur  his  fidelity ;  and  assured  him  that  nothing  was 
farther  from  his  intention,  than  to  treat  with  disrespect  the  laws  and 
usages  of  Connecticut,  relative  to  the  Sabbath,  which  met  with  his  moe: 
cordial  approbation. 

Washington  accomplished  the  most  of  his  great  work  with  ap- 
parent ease,  by  a  rigid  observance  of  punctuality.  It  is  known  that 
whenever  he  assigned  to  meet  Congress  at  noon,  he  never  failed  to  be 
passing  the  door  of  the  hall  when  the  clock  struck  twelve.  His  dining 
hour  was  four,  when  he  always  sat  down  to  his  table,  only  allowing  five 
minutes  for  the  variation  of  timepieces,  whether  his  guests  were  present 
or  not.  It  was  frequently  the  case  with  new  members  of  Congress,  that 
they  did  not  arrive  until  dinner  was  nearly  half  over,  and  he  would  re- 
mark, "  Gentlemen,  we  are  punctual  here ;  my  cook  never  asks  whether 
the  company  has  arrived,  but  whether  the  hour  has."  When  he  visited 
Boston  in  1789,  he  appointed  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  the  hour 
when  he  should  set  out  for  Salem,  and  while  the  Old  South  clock  was 
striking  eight,  he  was  crossing  his  saddle.  The  company  of  cavalry 
which  volunteered  to  escort  him,  not  anticipating  this  strict  punctuality, 
were  parading  in  Tremont-street,  afler  his  departure ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  President  had  reached  Charles  river  bridge,  where  he  stopped 
a  few  minutes,  that  the  troop  of  horse  overtook  him.     On  passing  the 

corps,  the  President  with  perfect  good  nature  said : — *'  Major ,  I 

thought  you  had  been  too  long  in  my  family,  not  to  know  when  it  was 
eight  o'clock." 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  Captain  Pease,  the  father  of 
the  stage  establishment  in  the  United  States.  He  had  purchased  a 
beautiful  pair  of  horses,  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of  to  the  President, 
who  he  knew  was  an  excellent  judge  of  horses.  The  President  appointed 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  examine  them  at  his  stable.  The  captain 
thinking  the  hour  was  too  early  for  so  great  a  man  to  be  stirring,  did 
not  arrive  with  the  horses  until  a  quarter  after  five,  when  he  was  told  by 
the  groom  that  the  President  was  there  at  five,  and  was  then  fiilfilling 
other  engagements.  Pease  was  much  mortified,  and  called  on  Major 
Jackson,  the  Secretary,  to  apologize  for  his  delay,  and  to  request  the 
President  to  appoint  some  new  time ;  and  he  added  that  he  found  the 
President's  time  was  wholly  preoccupied  for  several  days',  and  that  he 
was  compelled  to  stay  a  week  in  Philadelphia  before  the  examination 
took  place,  merely  for  delaying  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Major  Ferguson,  who  commanded  a  rifie  corps  a  day  or  two  previona 
to  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  was  the  hero  of  a  very  singular  accident, 
which  he  thus  describes  in  a  letter  to  a  fi-iend.  It  illustrates,  in  a  most 
forcible  manner,  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence  in  directing  the 
operations  of  a  man's  mind,  in  moments  when  he  is  least  aware  of  it 
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''  We  had  not  Iain  long,  when  a  rebel  officer,  remarkable  by  a  hnssar 
dress,  pressed  toward  our  army,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  right 
flank,  not  pereeiying  us.  He  was  followed  by  another,  dressed  in  dark 
green  and  bine,  mounted  on  a  bay  horse,  with  a  remarkable  high  cocked 
hat  I  ordered  three  good  shots  to  steal  near  and  fire  at  them ;  but  the 
idea  disgusting  me,  I  recalled  the  order.  The  hussar,  in  returning, 
made  a  circuit,  but  the  other  passed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us ;  upon 
which,  I  advanced  from  the  woods  towards  him.  Upon  my  calling,  he 
stopped ;  but  after  looking  at  me,  proceeded.  I  again  drew  his  attention, 
and  made  signs  to  him  to  stop,  levelling  my  piece  at  him ;  but  he  slowly 
ca&tered  away.  By  quick  firing,  I  could  have  lodged  half  a  dozen  balls 
in,  or  about  him,  before  he  was  out  of  my  reach.  I  had  only  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  fire  at  the  back  of  an  unoffending 
ittdiTidual,  who  was  very  coolly  acquitting  himself  of  his  duty ;  so  I  let 
him  alone. 

**  TEe  next  day  the  surgeon  told  me  that  the  wounded  ybel  officers 
informed  him  that  General  Washington  was  all  the  morning  with  the 
light  troops,  and  only  attended  by  a  French  officer  in  a  hussar  dress,  he 
himself  dressed  and  mounted  as  I  have  above  described.  I  am  not 
sorry  that  I  did  not  know  who  it  was  at  the  time." 

It  is  now  settled  as  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  General  Gates  was 
connected  with  General  Lee  in  a  conspiracy  to  supersede  the  illustrious 
Washington.  The  commander-in-chief  was  well  aware  of  the  means 
they  used  to  deprive  him  of  the  affections  of  the  army,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  How  he  sought  revenge,  is  shown  in  the  following 
anecdote : 

"  I  found  General  Gates  traversing  the  apartment  under  the  influence 
of  high  excitement.  His  agitation  was  excessive — every  feature  of  his 
coantenance,  every  gesture,  betrayed  it.  He  had  been  charged  with 
unskilful  management  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  and  he  had  just  received 
official  despatches,  informing  him  that  the  command  was  transferred  to 
General  Greene.  His  countenance  betrayed  no  resentment,  however  ;  it 
was  sensibility  alone  that  caused  his  emotion.  He  held  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand,  which  he  often  raised  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  with  devotion, 
while  he  repeatedly  exclaimed — 'Great  man!  Noble,  generous  proce- 
dure !'  When  the  tumult  of  his  mind  had  a  little  subsided,  with  strong 
expressions  of  feeling,  he  said,  'I  have  this  day  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  commander-in-chief,  which  has  conveyed  more  consolation 
to  my  bosom,  more  ineffable  delight  to  my  heart,  than  I  believed  it 
possible  for  it  ever  to  have  felt  again.  With  affectionate  tenderness,  he 
sympathizes  with  me  in  my  domestic  misfortunes,  and  condoles  with  me 
on  the  loss  I  have  sustained  in  the  recent  death  of  my  only  son ;  and 
then,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  lamenting  my  misfortune  in  battle,  assures 
me  that  his  confidence  in  ray  zeal  and  capacity  is  so  little  impaired,  that 
the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  will  be  bestowed  on  me,  as 
soon  as  I  can  make  it  convenient  to  join  him.' " 

Washington  entertained  a  very  deep  respect  and  friendship  for 
General  Knox,  and  always  kept  him  near  his  own  person.  After  the 
defeat  of  Gales'  army,  at  Camden,  General  Greene  was  offered  the  arduous 
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command  of  the  southern  department.  The  quaker  General,  with  his 
usual  modesty,  replied,  "  Knox  is  the  man  for  that  difficult  undertaking; 
all  obstacles  vanish  before  him ;  his  resources  are  infinite."  ''  True/' 
answered  Washington,  ''  and  therefore  I  cannot  part  with  him." 

While  the  American  army,  under  the  command  of  Washington,  lay 
encamped  in  the  environs  of  Morristown,  New-Jersey,  it  occurred  thai 
the  service  of  the  communion  (there  observed  semi-annually  only,)  was 
to  be  administered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  village.  In  a 
morning  of  the  previous  week,  the  General,  ader  his  accustomed  inspec- 
tion of  the  camp,  visited  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  then  pastor 
of  that  church,  and  afler  the  usual  preliminaries,  thus  accosted  him. 
*'  Doctor,  I  understand  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  celebrated  with  you 
next  Sunday ;  I  would  learn  if  it  accords  with  the  canons  of  your  church 
to  admit  communicants  of  another  denomination  ?"  The  Doctor  rejoined 
— "  Most  certainly  :  ours  is  not  the  Presbyterian  table.  General,  but  the 
Lord's  table ;  and  we  hence  give  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  his  followers, 
of  whatever  name."  -  The  General  replied,  **  I  am  glad  of  it :  that  is  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  but  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  I  thought  I  would 
ascertain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that  occasion. 
Though  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  exclusive 
partialities."  The  Doctor  reassured  him  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and  the 
General  was  found  seated  with  the  communicants  the  next  Sabbath. 

Shortly  ailer  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
General  Washington,  his  lady,  and  secretary.  Major  Jackson,  on  their 
way  from  the  seat  of  government  to  Mount  Vernon,  stopped  for  the  night 
at  Chester.  The  President  had  scarcely  arrived,  and  expressed  a  wish 
not  to  be  disturbed,  when  a  message  was  brought  that  an  old  gentleman, 
once  honored  with  his  favor  and  protection,  requested  permission  to  pay 
his  respects,  adding,  that  his  name  was  Lydick.  *'  Let  him  enter,  by  aU 
means,"  said  the  President ;  **  he  is  the  man.  Major  Jackson,  who,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  entered  New-York,  while  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  among  the  German  troops,  proclamations, 
inviting  them  to  our  standard  ;  and  who,  afterwards,  superintended,  for 
many  years,  our  baking  establishment  with  zeal  and  diligence."  As  the 
old  maa  entered,  the  General,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  said — **  My 
worthy  friend,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  and  truly  happy  to  exprebs  my 
thanks  to  a  man  to  whom  I  feel  myself  under  great  obligation.  Tou  ever 
served  your  country  with  exemplary  fidelity,  and  her  warmest  gratitude 
is  richly  your  due "  '*  Such  praise  from  my  beloved  commander," 
replied  Lydick,  '*  is  high  reward.  I  shall  now  go  to  my  grave  in  peace, 
since  it  has  been  my  happiness  once  again  to  meet  and  pay  my  duty  to 
your  Excellency." 

The  person  of  Washington  was  unusually  tall,  erect,  and  well  proper^ 
tioned.  His  muscular  strength  was  very  great.  His  features  were  of  a 
beautiful  symmetry.  He  commanded  respect  without  any  appearance 
of  haughtiness,  and  was  ever  serious  without  being  sullen  or  dull.  "lib 
natural,"  says  Dr.  Thacher,  "  to  view  with  keen  attention  the  countenance 
of  an  illustrious  man,  with  a  secret  hope  of  discovering  in  his  featofes 
wome  peculiar  traces  of  the  excellence  which  distinguishes  him  from  and 
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derstefl  him  above  his  fellow  mortals.     These  expectations  ue  reilized, 
in  a  peculiu  muiner,  in  Tiewing  the  person  of  General  WashingUm.   His 


un  and  noble  stature  and  just  proportions,  his  fine,  checrrul,  open  coun* 
teuBBce,  Ample  and  modest  deportment,  are  all  calculated  to  interest 
ererj  beholder  in  his  favor,  and  to  command  veneration  and  respect.  He 
is  feared  even  when  silent,  and  beloved  even  while  we  are  unconscioos 
of  the  motive." 

Of  the  character  of  Washington  it  is  impossible  to  speak  but  in  terms 
of  tbe  highest  respect  and  admiration.  The  more  that  we  see  of 
the  operations  of  our  government,  and  the  more  deeply  we  fee!  tlio 
difficulty  of  uniting  all  opinions  in  a  common  interest,  the  more  highly 
we  must  estimate  tlie  force  of  the  talent  and  character  which  have  Wii 
tUe  to  challenge  the  reverence  of  all  parties,  and  principles,  and  nations, 
and  to  win  a  fame  as  extended  as  the  limit  of  the  globe,  and  which  we 
f^nnpt  but  believe  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  existence  of  man. 
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John  Adams  was  born  at  Quincy,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  October,  (Old  Style,)  1735,  of  John  and  Susannah  Boylston  Adams. 
He  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Henry  Adams,  who,  to  quote  the 
inscription  upon  his  tombstone,  "  took  his  flight  from  the  dragon  perse- 
cution,  in  Devonshire,  England,  and  alighted  with  eight  sons  near  Mount 
WoUaston."  He  early  gave  proof  of  superior  abilities,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  best  advantages  for  their  cultivation,  which  the  country  afforded.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1751,  and  was  graduated  in  four  years  afler- 
wards.  His  course  in  the  University  was  creditable  to  his  character  and 
talents,  and  after  completing  it,  he,  like  most  of  the  distinguished  men  in 
New-England,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  day,  engaged  for  a 
time  in  the  employment  of  teaching.  He  instructed  in  the  grammar 
school  in  Worcester,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  law  with  Mr.  Putnam, 
a  lawyer  of  considerable  eminence  in  that  town.  In  175H,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Brain- 
tree,  his  native  town,  and  his  success  was  soon  made  certain  by  the 
ability  with  which  he  argued  a  criminal  cause  before  a  jury  in  Plymouth. 
In  1759,  he  was  admitted  into  the  bar  of  Suffolk,  at  the  request  of  Jeremy 
Gridley,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  province,  and  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  Mr.  Gridley  was  the  active  friend  and  patron 
of  Adams,  and  had  also  been  the  instructer  in  law  of  the  celebrated 
James  Otis ;  and,  proud  of  these  highly  promising  young  men,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "  that  he  had  raised  two  young  eagles,  who  wore,  one  day  or 
other,  to  peck  out  his  eyes."  In  compliance  with  his  advice,  Mr.  Adams 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which  was  not  much 
known  to  the  lawyers  at  that  time.  In  1761,  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  barrister  of  law,  and  succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  a  small 
landed  estate.  The  same  year  was  made  memorable  by  an  event,  preg- 
nant with  the  most  important  results  to  the  country,  and  which  awakened 
the  most  enthusiastic  flame  of  patriotism  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Adams. 

For  many  years  the  feelings  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  particularly  that  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  any  other  than 
those  of  good-will  and  mutual  confidence.  The  Parliament  viewed  with 
a  jealous  eye  their  rapidly  increasing  wealth  and  population,  and  began 
to  interfere  with  their  external  and  internal  relations,  in  a  manner  that 
roused  the  old  puritan  spirit  of  resistance.  The  colonies  regarded  them- 
selves as  under  the  immediate  protection  and  patronage  of  the  King,  and 
denied  the  power  of  the  Parliament,  a  body  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented, to  violate  their  charters,  or  to  impose  any  restraints  upon  the 
employment  of  their  industry  and  capital.     These  feelings  of  ill-will. 
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though  apparent  to  all  sagacious  observers,  did  not  lead  to  any  orert  act 
of  resistance  till  1761. 

An  order  of  council  had  been  passed  in  Great  Britain,  ordering  the 
officers  of  the  customs  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  execute  the  acts  of 
trade.  The  custom-house  officers,  in  order  that  they  might  fully  perform 
this  duty,  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court,  to  grant  "  writs  of  assistance,' 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England,  which 
authorized  those  who  held  them  to  enter  houses,  6lc,  in  search  of  goods 
liable  to  duty.  This  created  a  great  excitement,  and  the  right  to  grant 
them  was  strenuously  denied.  Its  legality  was  made  the  subject  of  a  trial 
Mr.  Gridley,  the  King's  Attorney  General,  argued  in  support  of  the  power 
of  the  court,  and  he  was  opposed  by  the  celebrated  James  Otis,  a  man 
of  splendid  abilities  and  ardent  patriotism,  at  that  time,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  the  full  blaze  of  his  reputation.  His  speech  was  a  magni* 
ficent  display  of  eloquence,  argument,  and  learning.  And  Mr.  Adams, 
who  heard  it,  has  recorded  his  impressions  of  it,  in  his  glowing  and 
peculiar  language.  '^Otis,"  says  he,  "was  a  flame  of  fire!  With  a 
promptitude  of  classical  allusion,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary 
of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic 
fflance  of  his  eyes  into  futurity,  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence, 
ne  hurried  away  all  before  him.  American  Independence  was  then  and 
there  born ;  every  man  of  an  immensely  crowded  audience,  appeared  to 
me  to  go  away  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  writs  of  assistance."  On 
another  occasion,  he  says  of  the  same  speech,  "  that  James  Otis,  then 
and  there,  breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

The  court  decided  against  the  legality  of  the  writs,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  were  issued  clandestinely. 

In  1764,  Mr.  Adams  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Smith,  of  Weymouth,  and  few  men  have  l^en  so  fortunate  in  their 
choice,  or  so  happy  in  their  domestic  relations.  Mrs.  Adams  was  a 
woman  of  great  personal  beauty,  and  strength  of  character,  with  a  highly 
cultivated  mind,  and  the  most  feminine  sweetness  of  disposition.  She 
sjrmpathized  with  her  husband,  in  his  patriotic  enthusiasm,  was  the  con- 
fidant of  all  his  plans  and  feelings ;  cheered  and  supported  him  in  his 
hours  of  trial,  and  submitted,  without  repining,  to  the  long  separations, 
which  his  duty  to  the  p]}):>lic  rendered  necessary. 

In  1765,  the  Briti^  ministry,  with  what  now  seems  a  providential 
infatuation,  passed  the  memorable  stamp  act,  by  which  stamped  paper 
was  required  to  be  used  in  all  legal  instruments,  and  imposing  a  tax  upon 
it,  by  which  a  large  amount  was  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies.  A  flame 
of  opposition  blazed  out  immediately  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
right  of  Parliament  to  lay  the  tax  was  denied,  pamphlets  were  written 
against  it,  tb^mewspapers  contested  it,  town-meetings  were  held,  and  the 
most  spited  resolutions  passed.  The  men  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
opposition,  were  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  and  James  Otis,  who  was 
powerfiilly  supported  by  Mr.  Adams.  These  two  last  gentlemen,  together 
with  Mr.  Gridley,  appeared  before  the  Grovernor  and  Council,  and  argued 
that  the  courts  should  administer  justice  without  stamped  paper. 

About  this  time  he  gave  to  the  world,  his  first  printed  performance^ 
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hu  ''Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law."  The  object  of  this 
work,  was  to  show  the  absurdity  and  tyranny  of  the  ikionarchical  and 
aristocratic  institutions  of  the  old  world,  and,  in  particular,  the  mischie* 
vous  principles  of  the  canon  and  feudal  law.  He  contends  that  the 
New-England  settlers  had  been  induced  to  cross  the  ocean  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  church  and  state,  and  that  they  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  their  government  in  reason,  justice,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
humanity.  It  exhorts  his  countrymen  not  to  fall  short  of  tftese  noble 
sentiments  of  their  fathers,  and  to  sacrifice  any  thing  rather  than  liberty 
and  honor.  "  The  whole  tone  of  the  essay  is  so  raised  and  bold,"  says 
Mr.  Wirt,  "  that  it  sounds  like  a  trumpet-call  to  arms."  It  was  much 
read  and  admired  in  America  and  Europe,  and  was  pronounced  by  Mr 
HoUis,  of  London,  to  be  the  best  American  work  which  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

In  1766,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Boston,  to  reap  the  more  abun- 
dant harvest  of  professional  honor  and  emolument  which  the  capital 
afibrded,  but  still  continued  his  attendance  on  the  neighboring  circuits. 
The  stamp  act  was  opposed  throughout  the  colonies,  with  such  spirit  and 
unanimity,  that  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1766,  it  was  repealed  ;  but  still 
the  British  cabinet,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  remonstrances  of  Burke 
and  Chatham,  would  not  give  up  the  idea  of  raising  a  revenue  in  Ame* 
rica,  and  the  repeal  act  was  accompanied  by  a  declaratory  act,  in  which 
it  was  asserted,  "  that  the  Parliament  had,  and  of  right  ought  to  have, 
power  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  In  the  next  year, 
a  law  was  passed,  laying  duties  in  the  British  colonies,  on  glass,  paper, 
painters'  colors,  and  tea.  These  proceedings,  coupled  with  the  declara^ 
tion  above-mentioned,  raised  a  new  storm  in  the  colonies,  who  were 
determined  to  resist  the  tax,  and  to  extort  from  the  British  ministry  the 
acknowledgment  that  they  had  no  right  to  tax  them.  The  town  of  Bo8> 
ton  had,  also,  its  peculiar  sources  of  irritation  and  dislike  to  the  mother 
country.  It  had  always  been  considered  as  taking  the  lead  in  the 
opposition,  and  in  order  to  overawe  the  inhabitants,  some  armed  vessels 
were  stationed  in  the  harbor,  and  two  regiments  of  foot  were  quartered 
in  the  town. 

During  these  troubled  times,  Mr.  Adams  was  zealous  and  unremitting 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  his  country.  The  value  and  importance  of  his 
serrices  in  behalf  of  liberty,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  crown 
officers  thought  him  worthy  of  being  purchased  by  a  high  price.  Thoy 
offered  to  him  the  place  of  Advocate  General  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  a 
very  lucrative  office  at  that  time,  and  a  steppingstone  to  still  higher  ones. 
But  as  he  could  not  accept  it,  without  abandoning  his  friends  and  princi- 
ples, he  declined  it,  as  he  himself  says,  '' decidedly  and^peremptorily, 
though  respectfully." 

In  1769,  he  was  the  chairman  of  a  committee,  consisting  o^  himself, 
Richard  Dana  and  Joseph  Warren,  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  to 
prepare  instructions  to  their  representatives  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  British  government.  These  were  conceived  in  a  bold  tone  of 
spirited  remonstrance,  and  particularly  urged  the  removal  of  the  troqM 
from  Boston. 
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But  the  soldiers  still  continued  in  town,  and  this  gave  rise  to  an  inci' 
dent,  which  was  highly  honorable  to  the  professional  firmness  and  mora, 
courage  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  inhabitants  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
the  soldiers.  Squabbles  were  perpetually  taking  place  between  them, 
and  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  a  bloody  affray  occurred  in  State^treet, 
in  which  five  citizens  were  killed  and  many  others  wounded.  This  is 
commonly  called  the  Boston  massacre,  about  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  learn  the  exact  truth,  even  at  this  day,  or  to  settle  the  amount  of  blame 
which  ought  to  be  attached  to  both  parties.  The  town  was  thrown  into 
a  most  violent  ferment,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  and  nothing  but  the 
most  active  exertions  of  the  leading  men  prevented  the  populace  from 
rising  en  masse^  and  putting  to  death  every  man  who  wore  a  red  coat. 
The  inhabitants  assembled  in  town-meeting  and  chose  a  committee,  of 
which  Samuel  Adams  was  the  chairman,  to  present  a  remonstrance  to 
the  Governor,  with  a  demand  that  the  regular  troops  should  be  removed 
from  the  town.  The  stat^  of  popular  feeling  is  well  described  in  the 
words  of  John  Adams  himself.  "Not  only  the  immense  assemblies  of 
the  people  from  day  to  day,  but  military  arrangements  from  night  to  night, 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  people  and  the  soldiers  from  getting  together 
by  the  ears.  The  life  of  a  red  coat  would  not  have  been  safe  in  any  street 
or  corner  of  the  town.  Nor  would  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  been  much 
more  secure.  The  whole  militia  of  the  city  was  in  requisition,  and  mili- 
tary watches  and  guards  were  every  where  placed.  We  were  all  upon  a 
level,  no  man  was  exempted ;  our  military  officers  were  our  only  supe- 
riors. I  had  the  honor  to  be  summoned  in  my  turn,  and  attended  at  the 
State-house  with  my  musket  and  bayonet,  my  broadsword  and  cartridge- 
box,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  Paddock.  I  know  you  will  laugh 
at  my  military  figure,  but  I  believe  there  was  not  a  more  obedient  soldier 
in  the  regiment,  nor  one  more  impartial  between  the  people  and  the 
regulars.     In  this  character,  I  was  upon  duty  all  night  upon  my  turn." 

The  Governor  did  not  attempt  to  stem  the  current  of  popular  feeling, 
but  the  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  castle,  and  Captain  Preston,  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  some  of  the  privates,  were  arrested  and  held  for 
trial.  Mr.  Adams  was  applied  to,  to  be  their  counsel.  This  request 
placed  him  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  The  people  were  clamorous 
against  the  criminals,  and  demanded  their  blood  with  one  voice ;  and  any 
man  who  appeared  in  their  defence,  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  popularity 
and  influence  with  them ;  and  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  been  so  zealous  a 
champion  in  the  popular  cause,  ran  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  deserting 
his  former  principles,  and  becoming  the  advocate  of  tyranny.  But  these 
considerations  had  no  weight  with  him.  His  life  was  ordered  in  obedi- 
ence to  duty,  and  his  conduct  was  never  influenced  by  the  hope  of 
Saining,  or  the  fear  of  losing,  the  favor  of  the  people.  He  undertook  the 
efence  without  any  hesitation,  and  Josiah  Q,uincy,  Jr.,  another  eminent 
Eatriot,  was  associated  with  him.  The  result  of  the  trial  was,  in  the 
ighest  degree,  honorable  to  the  community.  Captain  Preston  was  ao» 
quitted  by  a  jury,  chosen  from  the  exasperated  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  his  counsel,  who  defended  him  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  lost 
nothing  in  their  good  opinion  by  their  resolute  performance  of  their 
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professionel  daty.  Such  iDcidents  as  these  show  us  the  exaked 
motives,  and  the  sublime  sense  of  ri^rht  and  justice,  which  influenced 
the  men  of  the  reTolution.  and  of  the  dark  days  that  preceded  it 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen,  in  the  same  year,  one  of  the  representativeB 
IB  the  General  Assembly.  The  session  which  ensaed  was  signalized 
by  an  obstinate  contest  with  Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinson,  as  to 
whether  the  General  Court  should  bo  held  in  Cambridge,  whern 
Grovemor  Barnard  had  removed  it,  or  in  Boston,  the  usual  place.  Mr. 
Adams  was  one  of  a  committee  chosen  to  remonstrate  with  the  acting 
Governor  on  his  changing  the  place  of  assembly,  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  his  Majesty's  ministens ;  and  their  eloquent  appeal  to  him,  probably 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  But  the  Lieutenant  (and  acting)  Governor 
was  determined  not  to  go  to  Boston,  of  whose  bold  and  spirited  popu- 
lation, be  stood  in  no  little  awe.  Urged  by  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
the  members  proceeded  to  transact  business  at  Cambridge,  protesting, 
however,  against  the  restraint  they  were  under. 

In  1772,  the  ministers  introduced  a  regulation,  by  which  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  were  paid  in  such  a  manner,  as  rendered  them  wholly 
dependent  upon,  and  subservient  to,  the  crown.  This  excited  great 
oflTencey  and  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in  the  public  papers,  between 
William  Brattle,  the  senior  member  of  the  council,  on  one  side,  and 
Mr.  Adams,  on  .the  other.  Mr.  Adams*  numbers  were  learned  and 
able,  and  communicated  much  useful  information  to  the  people. 
These  essays  were  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  February, 
1 773,  under  his  proper  signature. 

When  the  Greneral  Court  met  in  January,  1773,  Hutchinson,  who 
had  been  appointed  Governor,  made  a  very  injudicious  and  violent 
speech  to  the  two  houses,  on  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  the 
impolicy  of  resisting  it.  To  their  reply,  he  made  an  elaborate 
rejoinder,  and  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Adams  was  held,  may  be  learned 
firom  the  fact,  that,  though  not  a  member,  he  was  called  upon  to  fiimish 
a  reply.  He  produced  an  eloquent  and  argumentative  dissertation, 
remarkable  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  style  and  the  cogency  of  its  rea- 
■oning.  It  was  republished  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  England,  as  the  ablest 
exposition  of  colonial  affairs  Uiat  had  appeared. 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  nomi 
nated  by  them  on  their  list  of  Councillors,  but  his  name  was  erased  by 
Governor  Hutchinson,  and  the  same  compliment  was  paid  him  the 
next  year  by  Governor  Gage. 

The  act  of  1767, which  granted  duties  in  the  British  colonies  on  glass, 
paper,  painters'  colors,  and  tea,  had  been  repealed  as  to  all  the  articles 
except  tea,  and,  in  consequence,  associations  were  formed  in  all  the 
colonies,  to  discourage  tho  use  of  it.    Large  shipments  of  it  wer^made. 
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The  consignees  were  prevailed  upon  to  send  it  back  to  England,  bat  the 
custom-house  officers  refused  a  clearance. 

The  patience  of  the  inhabitants  became  quite  esthausted,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  December,  a  band  of  them,  amounting  to 
between  seventy  and  eighty  in  number,  went  quietly  down  to  the  wharf, 
boarded  the  vessels,  hoisted  the  chests  upon  deck,  and  emptied  their 
contents  into  the  sea.  A  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
exalts  this  seeming  frolic  into  an  act  of  the  most  sublime  daring.  It 
was  the  first  open  act  of  rebellion.  It  was  the  throwing  the  gauntlet 
of  defiance  to  the  mother  country.  It  removed  all  chances  of  recast 
ciliation,  and  rendered  an  appeal  to  arms  inevitable.* 

The  British  ministry  were  highly  incensed  at  this  outrage,  and  deter- 
mined to  visit  it  with  signal  punishment.  An  act  was  passed  for  closing 
the  port  of  Boston,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  This 
was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants 
looked  anxiously  to  the  sister  colonies  for  aid  in  carrying  on  the  contest 
They  resolved  to  make  application  to  them  to  refiise  all  importations  fit>m 
Great  Britain ;  they  sent  agents  among  them  to  ascertain  their  views, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  the  adoption  of  their  own  sentiments.  Among 
these  was  a  plan  for  a  general  Congress,  deeming  that  the  condition  of 
the  colonies  was  such  as  to  require  the  most  vigorous  and  united  mea- 
sures. To  this  Congress  they  chose  five  delegates,  James  Bowdoin, 
Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine. 
While  the  General  Court  were  engaged  in  the  discussiqn  of  these  impor- 
tant measures,  and  electing  the  delegates,  Governor  Gage,  having  been 
informed  of  what  was  passing,  sent  his  secretary  with  a  message  dis- 
solving them.  But  he  found  the  doors  locked,  and  was  resolutely  refiised 
admission.  The  secretary,  by  the  Governor's  orders,  came  to  the  door 
of  the  room,  and  read  a  proclamation  for  dissolving  the  assembly.  This 
was  the  close  of  the  power  of  England  in  and  over  Massachusetts.  From 
that  moment  she  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  independent  state. 

An  interesting  incident  is  related,  as  having  happened  to  Mr.  Adams 
at  this  time,  and  which  is  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  state  of  his  feelings. 
Soon  after  he  was  elected  a  delegate,  his  friend,  Mr.  Sewall,  the  King's 
Attorney  General,  labored  earnestly  to  dissuade  him  from  accepting  the 
appointment.  He  told  him  '^  that  Great  Britain  was  determined  on  her 
system ;  her  power  was  irresbtible,  and  would  be  destructive  to  him  and  all 
those  who  should  persevere  in  opposition  to  her  designs.''  Mr.  Adams  r^ 
plied  to  him,  "  I  know  Great  Britain  has  determined  on  her  system,  and 
that  very  determination  determines  me  on  mine ;  you  know  I  have  been 
constant  and  uniform  in  opposition  to  her  measures.  The  die  is  now 
cast  I  have  passed  the  Rubicon.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or 
perish  with  my  country,  is  my  unalterable  determination." 

The  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bowdoin, 
took  their  seats  in  Congress,  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  September  fifth. 
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1774,  ia  Philadelphia.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  Congress  are  too 
well  known  to  be  minutely  detailed.  They  form  one  of  the  noblest 
chapters  in  the  history,  not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  the  world ;  and 
they  hare  left  to  every  American  citizen  a  heritage  of  glory,  before  which 
all  the  fabled  splendor  which  tradition  has  thrown  around  the  origin  of 
older  nations,  fades  into  insignificance.  The  public  papers  issued  by 
them  drew  from  Lord  Chatham  the  compliment  **  that  he  had  studied 
and  admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master-spirits  of  the  world ; 
but  that,  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  con- 
clusion, no  body  of  men  could  stand  in'  preference  to  this  Congress." 
The  first  session  continued  eight  weeks,  during  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
in  active  and  constant  attendance.  He  was  a  member  of  some  of  the 
most  important  committees,  such  as  that  which  drew  up  a  statement  of 
the  rights  of  the -colonies,  and  that  which  prepared  the  address  to  the 
King. 

Mr.  Adams  and  his  colleagues,  being  inhabitants  of  the  colony  which 
had  been  the  most  oppressed  and  insulted,  and  in  which  the  most  deter* 
mined  spirit  of  opposition  had  been  roused,  were  convinced  of  the  entire 
impracticability  of  any  reconciliation,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
throw  off  the  allegiance  of  the  mother  country,  and  to  act  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  But  these  were  by  no  means  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  generally,  and  they  were  highly  unpopular  among  them. 
Mr.  Adams,  in  particular,  from  his  ardent  temperament  and  enthusiastic 
character,  was  an  object  of  particular  suspicion  and  dislike.  He  was 
charged  not  to  make  public  the  idea  of  a  dissolution  of  the  connexion,  as 
it  was  as  unpopular  as  the  stamp  act  itself.  He  was  even  pointed  at  in 
the  streets  as  the  visionary  advocate  of  the  most  desperate  measures.  His 
own  views,  and  those  of  some  of  his  most  distinguished  colleagues,  may 
be  learned  from  an  extract  from  one  of  his  own  letters.  **  When  Congress 
had  finished  their  business,  as  they  thought,  in  the  autumn  of  1774, 1 
had  with  Mr.  Henry,  before  we  took  leave  of  each  other,  some  familiar 
conversation,  in  which  1  expressed  a  full  conviction  that  our  resolves, 
declarations  of  rights,  enumeration  of  wrongs,  petitions,  remonstrances, 
and  addresses,  associations,  and  nonimportation  agreements,  however 
they  might  be  expected  in  America,  and  however  necessary  to  cement 
the  union  of  the  colonies,  would  be  but  waste  water  in  England.  Mr. 
Henry  said  they  might  make  some  impression  among  the  people  of 
England,  but  agreed  with  me  that  they  would  be  totally  lost  upon  the 
government.  1  had  but  just  received  a  short  and  hasty  letter,  written  to 
me  by  Major  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Northampton,  containing  a  '  few  broken 
hints,'  as  he  called  them,  of  what  he  thought  was  proper  to  be  done,  and 
concluding  with  these  words,  '  Afier  all,  we  must  fight.'  This  letter 
1  read  to  Mr.  Henry,  who  listened  with  great  attention ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  pronounced  the  words, '  After  all,  we  must  fight,'  he  raised  his  head, 
and,  with  an  energy  and  vehemence  that  I  can  never  forget,  broke  out 
with  '  By  God,  1  am  of  that  man's  mind.'  I  put  the  letter  mto  his  hand, 
and  when  he  had  read  it  he  returned  it  to  me,  with  an  equally  solemn 
asseveration,  that  he  agreed  entirely  in  opinion  with  the  writer. 

"The  other  delegates  firom  Virginia  returned  to  their  state  in  full 
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eoniideiice  that  all  our  grievances  would  be  redressed.  The  last  words 
that  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  said  to  me,  when  we  parted,  were,  '  We 
shall  infallibly  carry  all  our  points ;  you  will  be  completely  relieved  ;  all 
the  offensive  acts  will  be  repealed ;  the  army  and  fleet  will  be  recalled ; 
and  Britain  will  give  up  her  foolish  project.'  Washington  only  was  in 
doubt  He  never  spoke  in  public.  In  private  he  joined  with  those  who 
advocated  a  nonexportation,  as  well  as  a  nonimportation  agreement 
With  both  he  thought  we  should  prevail ;  without  either  he  thought  it 
doubtful.  Henry  was  clear  in  one  opinion,  Richard  Henry  Lee  in  an 
opposite  opinion,  and  Washington  doubted  between  the  two." 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Lee,  were  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation.  They  were  strongly  attached  to  the  mother  country,  and  believed 
that  the  feeling  was  mutual.  They  felt  confident  both  of  her  justice  and 
generosity.  But  these  fond  anticipations  were  destined  not  to  be  realized. 
The  ministers  of  England,  at  that  time,  were  deficient  in  high,  magnani- 
mous, and  statesman-like  views,  and  were  resolved  to  use  no  arguments 
but  those  of  force.  They,  as  well  as  the  whole  people,  were  ignorant,  to  a 
ludicrous  degree,  of  the  condition,  extent,  population,  geography,  and 
resources  of  the  colonies.  Even  the  Prime  Minister  talks  of  the  ''  island"  | 
of  Virginia.  ij 

The  Congress  adjourned  in  November,  and  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  hia  i| 
family.  At  this  time,  his  literary  talents  were  again  called  into  exertion 
for  the  service  of  his  country.  His  friend,  Mr.  Sewall,  the  Attorney 
General,  had  been  publishing  a  series  of  able  essays,  under  the  name  of 
Massachusettensis,  contending  for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Parliament 
and  against  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  country.  Mr.  Adams  wrote  a 
series  of  papers,  under  the  name  of  Novanglus,  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
and  conduct  of  the  whigs.  These  are  written  with  strength  and  ability, 
and  are  remarkable,  as  showing  the  extent  of  the  author's  general  read- 
ing, and,  in  particular,  his  acquaintance  with  colonial  history.  This  last 
merit,  even  his  adversary  was  compelled  to  acknowledge.  *'  Novanglus," 
he  says,  **  strives  to  hide  the  inconsistencies  of  his  hypothesis  under  a 
huge  pile  of  learning."  In  writing  these  papers,  Mr.  Adams  was  em- 
barrassed with  peculiar  difficulties.  He  was  obliged  to  defend  the 
principles  of  natural  liberty  and  equality,  to  deny  the  authority  of  Parlia 
ment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  acknowledge  the  rightful  power  of  the 
King.  To  the  monarch  himself  the  people  were  so  much  attached,  that 
even  afler  the  battle  of  Lexington,  which,  one  would  think,  would  have 
severed  every  tie  which  bound  them  to  Great  Britain,  the  militia  thatha%. 
been  engaged  in  actual  battle  with  the  royal  forces,  were  called  the 
"  King's  troops,"  and  the  regular  soldiers  were  termed  "  Bute's  men,"  ilk 
allusion  to  Lord  Bute,  who  was  highly  unpopular,  and  was  supposed  to 
exercise  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  young  King's  mind. 

Mr.  Adams  and  his  colleagues  were  reelected  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  John  Hancock  being  chosen  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Bowdoin.  It  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775.  In 
the  month  of  April  of  that  year,  the  first  blood  of  the  revolution  had  been 
shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  Congress  were  obliged  to  take 
measures  for  active  resistance.     Still,  the  minds  of  men  were  not  ripe  for 
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mdependenee,  and  they  clung  to  the  hope  that  their  grievances  woold  be 
redressed.  They  took  up  arms  in  selMefence  merely.  It  was  necessary 
to  select  some  one  for  the  post  of  commander-in^^hief  of  the  forces  raised, 
and  to  be  raised.  A  short  history  of  this  transaction  will  afford  proof  of 
Mr.  Adams'  disinterested  patriotism,  and  sacrifice  of  sectional  prejadiee 
to  the  common  good. 

The  only  thing  like  an  army  at  that  time  in  the  country,  was  a  hand- 
Ibl  of  New-England  militia,  hastily  assembled  at  Boston,  in  consequence 
irf*  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  These  were  under  the 
command  of  Greneral  Artemas  Ward,  whom  the  New-England  delegaticm 
were  desirous  of  having  made  commander-in-chief;  but  Mr.  Adams 
urged  them  to  lay  aside  all  local  partialities,  and  appoint  Colonel  George 
Washington,  of  Virginia,  who  had  given  proof  of  uncommon  military 
talents  in  the  French  war.  Hi«  colleagues  were  extremely  averse  to  this 
plan.  They  thought  it  disrespectiul  to  their  own  friends,  to  appoint  a 
stranger,  who  had  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  colonel,  over  the  heads  of 

Eenerals,  at  the  head  of  brigades  and  divisions.  Mr.  Adams  persisted  in 
is  own  views,  and  in  the  determmation  that  Washington  should  be  ap- 
Soinied.  He  was  accordingly  nominated  the  next  day,  by  Governor 
ohnson,  of  Maryland,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  seconded  by 
him,  to  the  great  surprise  of  many  of  the  members,  and  none  more  so, 
than  of  Washington  himself,  who  was  present  as  a  member,  and  who, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  immediately  rose  and  left  the  house.  It  is 
needless  to  remark  how  honorable  this  selection  was,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Adams'  patriotism,  but  to  his  sagacity.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  large 
a  part  of  the  success  of  any  undertaking  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  any  one  individual,  but  it  seems  to  us,  that  our  revolutionary  struggle, 
if  it  had  been  successful  at  all,  must  have  been  protracted  many  years 
longer,  and  have  cost  much  more  blood  and  treasure,  if  any  other  man 
than  Washington  had  been  at  the  head  of  our  armies.  Soon  after  the 
appointment  of  General  Washington,  Mr.  Jefferson  tfx>k  his  seat  in 
Congress  from  Virginia,  having  been  chosen  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Peyton 
Randolph,  who  had  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  Between  him  and 
Mr.  Adams,  a  warm  intimacy,  arising  from  congeniality  of  feeling  and 
agreement  on  the  great  points  which  agitated  the  minds  of  men,  com- 
menced, which  c(mtinued,  with  some  unfortunate  interruptions,  as  long  as 
they  lived. 

The  Congress  assembled  again  in  the  spring  of  1776.  At  this  time  the 
feriings  of  &e  people  had  undergone  a  material  chttoge.  The  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought,  and  the  British  army  had  evacuated  Boston. 
The  Parliament  had  declared  the  provinces  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  it 
was  voted  to  raise  and  equip  a  force  of  twenty-eight  thousand  seamen  and 
fifty-five  thousand  land  troops.  The  indignation  of  the  people  was  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  by  learning  that  Lord  North  had  engaged  sixteen 
thousand  German  mercenaries,  to  assist  in  subduing  them.  To  cherish 
the  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  differences,  was  little  short 
of  madness.  The  time  had  come  for  them  to  draw  the  sword  and  throw 
away  the  scabbard ;  to  assume  the  erect  attitude  and  bold  tone  of  inde- 
iMttdence.    S^ch  had  been  Mr.  Adams'  opinions  from  the  first  com- 
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mencement  of  the  difficulties ;  and  the  time  had  now  come,  when  it  wae 
no  longer  dangerous  or  inexpedient  to  express  them.  Accordingly,  on 
the  sixth  of  May,  1776,  he  moved  in  Congress  a  resolution,  which  was  in 
fact  a  declaration  of  independence,  recommending  to  the  colonies  "to 
adopt  such  a  government  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constita* 
ents  and  of  America/' 

This  proposition  was  adopted  on  the  tenth.  On  the  same  day,  the 
Bfassachusetts  House  of  Representatives  voted  a  resolution,  that  if  the 
Congress  should  think  proper  to  declare  independence,  they  were  ready 
to  support  it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Five  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Adams  reported  and  advocated  a  preamble 
to  the  resolutions  already  passed,  which,  after  reciting  the  insults  and 
aggressions  of  the  British  government,  and  that  they  had  called  in  the 
assistance  of  foreign  mercenaries,  proceeded  in  the  following  terms; 
"  Whereas  it  appears  absolutely  irreconcilable  to  reason  and  good  con- 
science, for  the  people  of  these  colonies  now  to  take  the  oaths  and 
affirmations  necessary  for  the  support  of  any  government  under  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of 
authority  under  the  said  crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,  and  all  the 
powers  of  government  exerted  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the 
colonies,  for  the  preservation  of  mternal  peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as 
well  as  for  the  defence  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  against  the 
hostile  invasions  and  cruel  depredations  of  their  enemies." 

This  preamble  was  adopted,  after  an  animated  discussion.  It  was 
published  for  the  consideration  of  the  colonies.  They  all  expressed  a 
wish  for  independence ;  North  Carolina  being  the  first,  and  Pennsylvania 
the  last,  to  make  it  publicly  known. 

It  now  remamed  to  issue  a  formal  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  Colonies.  Virginia  being  the  leading  state,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  the  motion  should  proceed  from  oneof  her  delegation. 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  being  chosen  by  his  colleagues,  offered,  on  the 
seventh  of  June,  the  glorious  and  immortal  resolution,  *'  that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states  ;  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ;  and  that  all 
political  connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  This  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Adams,  and  was  debated  with  great  warmth  till  the  tenth,  when  the 
further  discussion  of  it  was  postponed  till  the  first  of  July.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  voted,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of 
a  declaration,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  consideration.  Thia 
committee  was  chosen  by  ballot,  and  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  i 
being  arranged  in  order,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  which  each 
had  received.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
committee,  were  requested  by  the  other  members  to  act  as  a  sulioom* 
mittee,  to  prepare  the  draft ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  Mr.  Adams'  eiirnest 
reoiiest,  drew  up  the  paper. 

The  declaration  was  reported  to  Congress  by  the  ccymmittee,  on  the 
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first  day  of  July.     Mr.  Lee's  original  resolution  was  passed  on  the  second 
and  on  the  fourth,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  after  having  under 
gone  a  few  changes,  was  adopted  in  the  committee  of  the  whole.     It  was 
not  engrossed  and  signed,  however,  till  the  second  of  August.     We  omit 
to  make  any  remarks  on  the  Declaration  itself,  as  they  more  properly 
belong  to  the  life  of  Jefferson. 

During  all  the  discussions  that  preceded  this  important  measure,  and 
they  were  long  and  animated,  Mr.  Adams  took  the  lead.  Mr.  Jefferson 
has  said,  "  that  the  great  pillar  of  support  to  the  Declaratioq'  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  its  ablest  advocate  and  champion  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  was 
John  Adams."  On  another  occasion,  he  said  of  him,  **  He  was  our 
Colossus  on  the  floor.  Not  gracefid,  not  elegant,  not  always  fluent  in 
his  public  addresses,  he  yet  came  out  with  a  power,  both  of  thought  and 
expression,  which  moved  us  from  our  seats." 

The  Congress  of  the  Revolution  debated  with  closed  doors,  and  their 
discussions  are  preserved  only  by  memory  and  tradition.  The  late  Go- 
vernor M'Kean,  of  Pennsylvania,  said,  on  this  point,  "  I  do  not  recollect 
any  formal  speeches,  such  as  are  made  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  our 
late  Congress,  to  have  been  made  in  the  Revolutionary  Congress ;  we  had 
no  time  to  hear  such  speeches,  little  for  deliberation ;  action  was  the  order 
of  the  day." 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  was  precisely  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
times.  It  was  manly  and  energetic,  warmed  and  animated  by  his  ardent 
temperament,  and  bold,  independent  character.  He  has  indeed,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  drawn  the  character  of  his  own  eloquence: 
"  Oratory,  as  it  consists  in  expressions  of  the  countenance,  graces  of 
attitude  and  motion,  and  intonation  of  voice,  although  it  is  altogether 
superficial  and  ornamental,  will  always  command  admiration;  yet  it 
deserves  little  veneration.  Flashes  of  wit,  coruscations  of  imagination, 
and  gay  pictures,  what  are  they  7  Strict  truth,  rapid  reason,  and  pure 
integrity,  are  the  only  ingredients  in  sound  oratory.  I  flatter  myself  that 
Demosthenes,  by  his  '  action  1  action !  action  1'  meant  to  express  the 
same  opinion." 

On  the  day  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  passed,  while 
his  soul  was  yet  warm  with  the  glow  of  excited  feeling,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  which,  as  we  read  it  now,  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  "  Yesterday,"  he  says,  **  the  greatest  question  was 
decided  that  ever  was  debated  in  America ;  and  greater,  perhaps,  never 
was  or  will  be  decided  among  men.  A  resolution  was  passed,  without 
one  dissenting  colony,  '  that  these  United  States  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  states.'  The  day  is  passed.  The  fourth  of 
July,  1776,  will  be  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am 
apt  to  believe  it  will  be  celebrated,  by  succeeding  generations,  as  the 
great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day  of 
deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Almighty  God.  It  ought  to 
be  solemnized  with  pomps,  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires, 
and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this 
time  forward  for  ever.  You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm, 
but  I  am  not.     I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure,  that 
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it  will  coet  to  ^maintain  this  declaration,  and  support  and  defend  tlicae 
states ;  yet,  through  al]  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  light  and  glory. 
I  can  see  that  the  end  is  worth  more  than  all  the  means ;  and  that  poet^ 
rity  will  triumph,  although  you  and  I  may  rue,  which  I  hope  we  shall  not" 

On  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Massachusetts,  which  occupied  the  place  finrmerly  held  by  the 
Governor's  Council.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  assisted  in  their 
deliberations,  but  declined  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  which  they  nrged 
upon  him,  since  it  would  interfere  with  his  duties  in  Congress. 

In  August,  1776,  the  American  army  on  Long  Island  were  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  forces  under  Lord  Howe,  who,  supposing  this  a 
favorable  moment  for  negotiation,  requested  an  interview  with  some  of 
the  members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Adams  opposed  the  plan,  as  likely  to 
produce  no  favorable  result;  but  he  was  overruled,  and  a  cdmmittee 
appointed  to  treat  with  the  British  General,  consisting  of  himself.  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  Edward  Rutledge.  They  were  received  with  much  polite- 
ness by  General  Howe,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  treat  with  them  as  a 
committee  of  Congress,  and  they  were  not  willing  to  be  considered  in  any 
other  capacity.  ''  You  may  view  me  in  any  light  you  please,'*  Mid  Mr. 
Adams, ''  except  in  that  of  a  British  subject."  The  only  terms  on  which 
peace  was  offered,  were,  that  the  colonies  should  return  to  the  allegianoe 
and  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  these,  the  commissioners  slated  to 
him,  were  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Adamt  hid 
predicted,  the  negotiation  was  entirely  fruitless. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1776,  and  throughout  1777,  Mr. 
Adams  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon  Congress,  and  in  atteatioii 
lo  public  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  ninety  committees,  a  greater 
number  than  any  other  member,  and  twice  as  many  as  any,  except  R.  H. 
Lee  and  Samuel  Adams.  Of  these  he  was  the  chairman  of  twenty-five, 
and  in  particular,  of  the  laborious  and  important  board  of  war.  From 
these  arduous  duties  he  was  relieved  by  being  appointed,  in  November, 
1777,  a  commissioner  to  France,  in  the  place  of  Silas  Deane,  who  was 
recalled.  The  other  members  were  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee.  The 
object  of  the  mission  was,  to  obtain  assbtance,  in  arms  and  money,  from 
the  French  government. 

Mr.  Adams  accepted  the  appointment  without  hesitation,  though  it 
separated  him  from  his  family,  and  obliged  him  to  cross  the  ocean  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  when  it  was  swarmmg  with  ships  of  the  enemy,  and 
he  knew  that  he  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  rigor  if  captured.  He 
embarked  on  board  the  frigate  Boston,  in  the  month  of  February,  1778, 
from  the  shores  of  his  native  town.  An  incident  occurred  on  the  voyage, 
which  proved  that  Mr.  Adams'  courage  was  not  exclusively  moral.  Captain 
Tucker,  the  commander  of  the  Boston,  saw  a  large  English  ship,  slicing 
a  tier  of  guns,  and  asked  Mr.  Adams'  consent  to  engage  her.  This  was 
readily  granted.  Upon  hailing  her,  she  answered  by  a  broadside.'  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  requested  to  retire  to  the  cockpit ;  but  Tucker,  looking 
forward,  observed  him  among  the  marines,  with  a  musket  in  his  hands, 
having  privately  applied  to  the  officer  of  the  marines  for  a  gun,  and  taken 
his  station  among  them.    At  this  sight  Captain  Tucker  became  alarmed: 
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ami,  walking  up  to  the  ambassador,  desired  to  know  how  he  came  there  ? 
Upon  which  the  other  smiled,  gave  up  his  gun,  and  went  immediately 
hek>w. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  France  had  been  signed, 
before  Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  Eurofie ;  and  on  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Franklin  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Adams  asked  and  received 
permission  to  return  home,  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  the  summer  of 
1T79. 

On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Convention 
which  was  called  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  placed  on  the  subcommittee  chosen  to  draft  tlie  plan  of  the 
constitution ;  and  much  of  its  character  and  spirit  is  due  to  his  exertions* 

Soon  after  this,  Congress  determined  to  send  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay,  at 
that  time  President  of  Congress,  were  put  in  nomination,  and  received  an 
equal  namber  of  votes.  On  the  next  day,  it  being  proposed  to  send  a 
Minister  to  Spain,  Mr.  Jay  was  almost  unanimously  elected,  and  Mr. 
Adams  received  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  England.  He  received 
instructions,  by  which  he  was  to  be  guided ;  among  which  were,  that  the 
United  States  should  be  treated  with  as  a  free  and  independent  state,  and 
that  the  right  to  the  fisheries  should  be  insisted  on.  His  salary  was  fixed 
at  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  He  embarked  in  the  French 
frigate  La  Sensible,  November  17,  1779,  and  was  obliged  to  land  at 
Corunna,  in  Spain,  from  which  place  he  travelled  over  the  mountains  to 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  February,  1780.  He  communicated  the 
objects  of  his  mission  immediately,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  American  Envoy 
at  Paris,  and  the  Count  de  Vcrgennes,  the  French  Prime  Minister.  The 
latter  was  very  pressing  to  learn  the  nature  of  Mr.  Adams'  instructions, 
but  they  were  not  communicated  to  him.  Mr.  Adams  soon  became  con- 
vinced, that  a  peace  with  Great  Britain  on  the  terms  required,  was  quite 
impracticable,  and  that  it  would  be  needless  for  him  to  go  to  that  country. 
The  French  government,  also,  were  averse  to  the  negotiation.  He 
accordingly  remained  in  Paris  for  some  time.  In  August,  1780,  he 
repaired  to  Holland,  and  a  vote  of  approbation  was  passed  upon  his 
conduct.  Congress,  upon  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  Mr.  Laurens,  who 
had  gone  out  as  Minister  to  Holland,  appointed  Mr.  Adams  in  his  place, 
to  negotiate  a  loan ;  and  in  December  he  was  invested  with  full  powers 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  that  country. 

Mr.  Adams  had  |^eat  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  Holland.  He  was 
thrown  among  capitalists  and  money  brokers,  with  the  details  of  whose 
basiness  he  was  unacquainted,  and  with  whom  he  had  often  no  language 
in  common.  He  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  in- 
flnence.  The  Dutch  people  were  extremely  ignorant  of  the  resources 
md  wealth  of  the  United  States,  and  of  course,  their  moneyed  men  were 
unwilling  to  advance  their  property,  without  knowing  what  security  they 
had  to  diepend  upon.  Mr.  Adams  commenced  the  writing  of  a  series  of 
papers,  in  answer  to  a  set  of  queries  proposed  to  him  by  Mr.  Kalkoen,  an 
eminent  jurist  of  Amsterdam,  containing  an  account  o(  the  rise  and 
ftogtem  of  the  disputes  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country ; 
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and  of  the  resources  and  prospects  of  the  United  States.  These  papers 
were  circulated  by  newspapers,  all  over  Holland,  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  effect  upon  public  opinion.  We  will  leave,  for  a  moment,  the  order 
of  dates,  and  state  that  this  portion  of  Mr.  Adams'  labors  was  concluded 
by  the  negotiation  of  a  loan,  in  September,  1782,  of  eight  millions  of 
gilders,  upon  reasonably  favorable  terms. 

In  July,  1781,  while  residing  at  Holland,  he  was  summoned  to  Pans, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  a  plan  of  mediation,  proposed  by  the 
Courts  of  Austria  and  Russia,  which  was  not  accepted,  as  the  mediating 
powers  would  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America,  without 
the  consent  of  Great  Britain.  During  these  negotiations,  Mr.  Adams 
was  much  annoyed,  and  the  interests  of  his  country  much  injured,  by 
the  selfish  and  intriguing  conduct  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  the  straight  forward,  manly  character 
of  the  American  minister.  It  was  the  policy  of  France,  also,  that  the 
Americans  should  be  debarred  from  some  of  the  advantaj^es  which  they 
insisted  upon  as  indispensable  preliminaries  of  a  pacification  with  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  desirable  for  France,  that  the  British  Parliament 
should  be  aware  of  Mr.  Adams'  powers,  respecting  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
because  it  was  her  intention,  as  the  more  unportant  country,  in  settling 
the  conditions  of  peace,  to  secure  to  herself  the  lion's  share  of  the  com- 
mercial privileges,  which  England  might  be  disposed  to  yield  to  her 
colonies.  But  Mr.  Adams  had  too  much  skill,  and  too  much  indepen- 
dence to  be  either  the  dupe  or  the  tool  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes. 
Early  in  the  year  1781,  a  message  was  transmitted  to  Congress,  Uirough 
the  French  Minister,  at  Philadelphia,  complaining  somewhat  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Plenipotentiary,  and  requesting  them,  "  to  bte  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  prescribing  to  their  Plenipotentiary,  a  perfect  and  open 
confidence  in  the  French  Ministers,  and  a  thorough  reliance  on  the 
King ;  and  would  direct  him  to  take  no  step  without  the  approbation  of 
his  Majesty ;  and  after  giving  him,  in  his  mstructions,  the  principal  and 
most  important  outlines  for  his  conduct,  they  would  order  him,  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  carrying  them  into  execution,  to  receive  his 
directions  from  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  or  from  the  person  who  might 
be  charged  with  the  negotiations,  m  the  name  of  the  King." 

Congress  instructed  their  Minister  to  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  Ministers  of  the  King  of  France,  and  to  undertake  nothing  in  the 
negotiation  for  peace  or  truce  without  their  knowledge  and  concurrence 
But,  as  we  have  stated,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  and  Mr.  AdEuns 
returned  to  Holland. 

In  1782,  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr 
Henry  Laurens,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  commissioners  for  negotiating  a  peace ; 
and,  in  a  spirit  of  unworthy  concession  to  the  French  government,  added 
to  their  instructions  that  **  they  should  govern  themsdves  by  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  the  Mbisters  of  the  King  of  France."  Thb  placed  them 
almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes.  The  com- 
missioners were  displeased  at  finding  themselves  thus  shackled,  and 
strangers  appointed  to  act  upon  the  most  vital  interests  of  their  country. 
They  determined,  therefi>re,  to  disobey  the  rash  orders  of  Congress,  and 
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to  secure  for  their  country  much  better  terms  than  fell  in  with  the  Tiews 
of  the  French  Ministry.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  November 
90, 1782y  and  ratified  January  14,  1784;  and  its  honorable  and  favorable 
terms  are  mainly  due  to  the  firmness  and  ability  of  the  commissioners. 

A  full  account  of  Mr.  Adams'  labors  and  services,  from  his  first  arrival 
in  Europe  to  the  peace,  belongs  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  country, 
and  not  to  a  sketch  of  his  own  life.  The  works  which  can  be  advanta- 
geoosly  consulted  on  this  subject,  are  Lyman's  Diplomatic  History  of  the 
tJnitad  States,  and  Sparks'  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution. 

In  January,  1785,  Congress  resolved  to  appoint  a  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  for  this 
important  and  delicate  office.  A  letter  was  written  by  him,  to  Mr.  Jay, 
giving  a  graphic  and  interesting  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
public  reception,  which  we  will  quote. 

**  During  my  interview  with  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  he  told  me  it 
was  customary  for  every  foreign  Minister,  at  his  first  presentation  to  the 
King,  to  make  his  Majesty  some  compliments  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
his  credentials ;  and  when  Sir  Clement  Cottrel  Dormer,  the  master,  of 
the  ceremonies,  came  to  inform  me  that  he  should  accompany  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  court,  he  said  that  every  foreign  minister 
whom  he  had  attended  to  the  Queen,  had  always  made  an  harangue 
to  her  Majesty,  and  he  understood,  though  he  had  not  been  present,  that 
they  always  harangued  the  King.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  Baron 
de  Lynden  (Dutch  ambassador)  called  upon  me,  and  said  he  came 
fiom  the  Baron  de  Nolkin,  (Swedish  envoy,)  and  had  been  convers- 
ing upon  the  singular  situation  I  was  in,  and  they  agreed  in  opinion 
that  it  was  indispensable  that  I  should  make  a  speech,  and  that  it 
should  be  as  complimentary  as  possible.  All  this  was  parallel  to  the 
advice  lately  given  by  the  Count  de  Vergennes  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  So 
that  finding  it  was  a  custom  established  at  both  these  great  courts, 
that  this  court  and  the  foreign  ministers  expected  it,  I  thought  I  could 
not  avoid  it,  although  my  first  thought  and  inclination  had  been  to 
deliver  my  credentials  silently  and  retire.  At  one,  on  Wednesday,  the 
first  of  June,  the  master  of  ceremonies  called  at  my  house,  and  went  with 
me  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  in  Cleveland  Row.  where  the 
Marquis  of  Carmarthen  received  me,  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Frazier, 
his  under  secretary,  who  had  been,  as  his  lordship  said,  uninterruptedly 
in  that  office,  through  all  the  changes  in  administration  for  thirty  years, 
having  first  been  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Holderness.  After  a  short 
conversation  upon  the  subject  of  importing  my  effects  from  HoUand  and 
France  firee  of  duty,  which  Mr.  Frazier  himself  introduced.  Lord  Car- 
marthen invited  me  to  go  with  him  in  his  coach  to  court.  When  we 
arrived  m  the  antichamber,  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf  of  St.  James,  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  met  me  and  attended  me  while  the  Secretary  of  State  went 
to  take  the  commands  of  the  King.  While  I  stood  in  this  place,  where  it 
seems  all  ministers  stand  upon  such  occasions,  always  attended  by  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  room  very  fiill  of  ministers  of  state,  bishops,  and 
all  other  sorts  of  courtiers,  as  well  as  the  next  room,  which  is  the  King's 
bedchamber,  you  may  well  suppose  that  I  was  the  focus  of  all  eyes.    1 
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was  rdieved,  however,  firom  the  embarrassment  of  it,  by  the  Swedish  and 
Dutch  ministers,  who  came  to  me  and  entertained  me  in  a  very  agreeable 
conversation  during  the  whole  time.  Some  other  gentlemen  whom  1 
had  seen  before,  came  to  make  their  compliments  too ;  until  the  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen  returned  and  desired  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  Majesty ! 
I  went  with  his  lordship  through  the  levee  room  into  the  King's  closet 
The  door  was  shut,  and  I  was  left  with  his  Majesty  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  alone.  I  made  the  three  reverences ;  one  at  the  door,  another 
about  half  way,  and  the  third  before  the  presence,  according  to  the  usage 
established  at  this  and  all  the  northern  courts  of  Europe,  and  then 
addressed  myself  to  his  Majesty  in  the  following  words :  *  Sir,  the  United 
States  of  America  have  appointed  me  their  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
your  Majesty,  and  have  directed  me  to  deliver  to  your  Majesty  this  letter, 
which  contains  the  evidence  of  it.  It  is  in  obedience  to  their  express 
commands,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  their  unani- 
mous disposition  and  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  liberal 
intercourse  between  your  Majesty's  subjects  and  their  citizens,  and  of 
their  best  wishes  for  your  Majesty's  health  and  happiness,  and  for  that  of 
your  royal  family. 

"  *  The  appointment  of  a  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  yonr 
Majesty's  court,  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England  and 
America.  I  think  myself  more  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow-citizens,  in 
having  the  distinguished  honor  to  be  the  first  to  stand  in  your  Majesty's 
royal  presence,  in  a  diplomatic  character ;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  the 
happiest  of  men,  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  recommending  my  country 
more  and  more  to  your  Majesty's  royal  benevolence,  and  of  restoring  an 
entire  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection,  or  in  better  words,  **  the  old 
good  nature,  and  the  old  good  harmony,"  between  people,  who,  though 
separated  by  an  ocean,  and  under  different  governments,  have  the  same 
language,  a  similar  religion,  and  kindred  blood.  I  beg  your  Majesty's 
permission  to  add,  that  although  I  have  sometimes  before  been  intrusted 
oy  my  country,  it  was  never  in  my  whole  life,  in  a  manner  so  agreeable 
to  myself.'  'The  Ring  listened  to  every  word  I  said,  with  dignity,  it  is 
true,  but  with  apparent  emotion.  Whether  it  was  the  nature  of  the 
interview,  or  whether  it  was  my  visible  agitation,  for  I  felt  more  than  I 
did  or  could  express,  that  touched  him,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  was  much 
afiected,  and  answered  me  with  more  tremor  than  I  had  spoken  with,  and 
said,  '  Sir — ^The  circumstances  of  this  audience  are  so  extraordinary,  the 
language  yon  have  now  held  is  so  extremely  proper,  and  the  feelings  yoa 
have  discovered,  so  justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I  must  say,  that 
I  not  only  receive  with  pleasure  the  assurances  of  the  firiendly  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  that  I  am  very  glad  the  choice 
has  fallen  upon  you  to  be  their  Minister.  I  wish  you.  Sir,  to  believe,  and 
that  it  may  be  understood  in  America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the 
late  contest,  but  what  I  thought  myself  indispensably  bound  lo  do,  by 
the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  people.  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  I  wasr 
the  last  to  conform  to  the  separation:  but  the  separation  having  hem 
made,  and  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say  noir, 
that  I  would  be  &e  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  m 
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an  independent  power.  The  roement  I  tee  such  sentiments  and  langfuage 
as  yours  preTail,  and  a  disposition  to  give  this  country  the  preference, 
that  mofnent  I  shall  saj,  let  the  circumstanees  of  language,  religion,  and 
Mood,  have  their  natural  and  lull  effect.' 

**  I  dare  not  say  that  these  were  the  King's  precise  words,  and  it  ia 
eren  poesiUe  that  I  may  have,  in  some  particular,  mistaken  his  meaning; 
for  ahhongh  his  pronunciation  is  as  distinct  as  I  erer  heard,  he  hen* 
tated  sometimes  between  his  periods,  and  between  the  members  of  the 
same  period.  He  was  indeed  much  affected,  and  I  was  not  less  so,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  was  so  attentive,  heard  so  clearly, 
and  understood  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  confident  of  all  his  words  or  sense ; 
this  I  do  say,  that  the  foregoing  is  his  Majesty's  meaning,  as  I  then 
understood  it,  and  his  own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them. 

**  The  King  then  asked  me,  whether  I  came  last  from  France  f  and 
upon  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  put  on  an  air  of  familiarity,  and 
smiling,  or  rather  laughing,  said,  *  there  is  an  opinion  among  some 
people,  that  you  are  not  the  most  attached  of  all  your  countrymen  to  the 
manners  of  France.'  I  was  surprised  at  this,  because  I  thought  it  an 
indiscretion,  and  a  descent  from  his  dignity.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed, 
but  determined  not  to  deny  the  truth  on  one  hand,  nor  leave  him  to  infe* 
from  it  any  attachment  to  England  on  the  other.  I  threw  off  as  much 
gravity  as  I  could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gaiety  and  a  tone  of  decision, 
as  far  as  it  was  decent,  and  said  '  That  opinion,  Sir,  is  not  mistaken.  I 
must  avow  to  your  jsl  ajesty  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my  own  country.' 
The  King  replied  as  quick  as  lightning,  *  An  hcmest  man  will  never  have 
any  other.' 

The  King  then  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which, 
between  them,  I  did  not  bear ;  and  then  turned  round  and  bowed 
to  me,  as  is  customary  with  all  kings  and  princes,  when  they  give  the 
signal  to  retire.  I  retreated,  step|Mng  backwards,  as  is  the  etiquette,  and 
making  my  last  reverence  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  I  went  my  way ; 
the  master  of  ceremonies  joined  me  at  the  moment  of  my  coming  out  of 
the  King's  closet,  and  accompanied  me  through  all  the  apartments  down 
to  my  carriage.    Several  stages  of  servants,  gentlemen  porters,  and  under 

r»rs,  roared  out  like  thunder  as  I  went  along,  *  Mr.  Adams'  servants. 
Adams'  carriage,' "  d&c. 
Notwithstanding  this  courteous  reception  at  the  British  court,  the 
feelings  of  the  Ministry  were  soon  discovered  to  be  unfriendly  towards 
the  United  States.    The  irritations  produced  by  the  long  strife  were  not 

E  allayed,  and  the  parent  had  not  quite  magnanimity  enough  to  forgive 
rebellious  child.  They  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals  fef  entering 
into  a  commercial  treaty. 
While  Mr.  Adams  was  residing  in  London,  he  was  enabled  to  render 
country  material  service  by  the  exercise  of  his  literary  talents.  The 
new  states  of  America  were  of  course  objects  of  great  interest  to  the 
philosophers  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  a  variety  of  opinions  were 
held  upon  their  policy  and  prospects.  Among  those  who  expressed 
themselves  as  dissatisfied  with  their  political  organization,  were  M<his. 
Torgot,  th3  Abbe  de  Mably,  and  Dr.  Price.    M.  Turgot,  in  a  letter  to 
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Dr.  Price,  observes,  "  The  Americans  have  established  three  bodies, 
viz.  a  Governor,  Council,  and  House  of  Representatives,  merely  because 
there  is  in  England  a  King,  a  House  of  Lords,  and  a  House  of  Ck>mmons ; 
as  if  this  equilibrium,  which,  in  England,  may  be  a  necessary  check  to 
the  enormous  influence  of  royalty,  could  be  of  any  use  in  republics 
founded  upon  the  equality  of  all  the  citizens."  M.  Turgot  recommends 
the  concentration  of  the  whole  power  upon  one  representative  assembly 
These  opinions  derived  weight  from  the  high  character  of  their  author. 
This  was  a  dark  period  in  our  history — the  federal  government  was  not 
yet  formed — our  credit  was  low — and  the  minds  of  men  desponding  and 
disposed  to  regard  any  state  of  things  as  better  than  that  which  actually 
existed. 

To  counteract  these  impressions,  Mr.  Adam^  wrote  and  published  in 
London,  his  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions,  in  three  volumes. 
It  is  a  work  of  learning  and  ability,  though  bearing  marks  of  the  haste 
wi'h  which  it  was  written.  It  did  much  service  to  his  country,  not  only 
in  correcting  the  influence  of  the  above-mentioned  writings  at  home,  but 
in  rendering  the  American  cause  respectable  abroad.  Mr.  Adams  moved 
in  the  most  enlightened  circles  of  English  society,  and  occupied  himself 
Q  gathering  information  which  might  be  useful  to  his  own  country. 

In  1787,  he  asked,  and  received  permission  to  return  home,  and  had 
the  happiness  to  join  his  family  and  friends,  afler  an  absence  of  between 
eight  and  nine  years.  Congress  at  the  same  time,  passed  a  resolution 
of  thanks  to  be  presented  to  him,  for  his  able  and  faithful  discharge  of 
he  various  and  important  commissions  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
while  abroad. 

In  1788,  he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
elected in  1792.  In  1796,  General  Washington  retired  from  public  life, 
and  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  though  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  After  serving  in  this  office  four  years, 
he  was  succeeded,  as  is  well  known,  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

To  trace  the  history  of.  Mr.  Adams'  administration,  and  to  show  the 
causes  of  his  unpopularity,  would  fall  within  the  province  of  general 
history,  rather  than  of  biography.  But  a  slight  sketch  of  his  motives  and 
principles,  is  due  both  to  his  own  character  and  to  the  expectations  of 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  correct  views  of  it. 

The  French  Revolution  was  the  point  upon  which  he  was  at  issue 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  That  tremendous  political  con* 
vulsion  shook  the  whole  earth  to  its  centre,  and  created  the  most  frantic 
excitement  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  young  and  the  enthu- 
diastic,  hailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  not  only  for  France,  but 
for  Europe,  and  pardoned  its  sanguinary  excesses,  regarding  them  as 
the  natural  results  of  that  wild  transport  which  would  take  possession  of 
an  uneducated  population,  at  the  sudden  change  from  the  most  gaUing 
despotism  to  entire  freedom.  In  this  country,  in  particular,  just  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  the  republican  institutions  which  we  had  so  dearly  purchas* 
ed,  there  was  an  almost  universal  expression  of  admiration  and  ^mpathy. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  many,  even  in  our  own  country,  who  viewed 
the  French  Revolution  with  alarm  and  disgust.      They  abhorred  its 
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atrocities,  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  the  characters  of  its 
leaders,  and  dreaded  the  influence  of  its  principles,  as  tending  to  oTer- 
throw  the  whole  social  fabric,  and  introduce  the  most  visionary  schemes 
of  polity  in  the  place  of  the  goTernments,  whose  excellence  had  stood 
the  test  of  ages.  To  this  latter  class,  Mr.  Adams  and  his  party  belong- 
ed. He  had  imbibed  a  strong,  and,  in  truth,  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  the  French  people,  while  he  resided  in  Europe ;  and  he  viewed 
them,  and  their  conduct,  through  its  distorting  medium.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  his  administration  he  found  the  country  involved  in 
a  dispute  with  France,  and  one  of  his  earliest  communications  to  Con- 
gress complained,  in  dignified  and  elegant  language,  of  an  insult  offered 
to  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  by  the  government  of  that  coun^ 
try.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  partiality  to  the  French,  that  many 
believed  that  the  first  provocation  had  been  given  by  us,  and  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  tender  an  apology,  and  not  demand  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Adams  persisted,  however,  in  the  course  which  he  deemed  required  by 
a  regard  for  the  honor  of  his  country.  He  sent  a  commission,  consisting 
'  of  three  envoys,  Messrs.  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Qerry,  to  France,  who 
were  treated  with  insolence  and  contumely  by  the  French  Directory. 
In  these  transactions,  it  was  Mr.  Adams'  misfortune  to  please  neither 
one  of  the  great  parties,  which  then  divided  the  country.  The  demo- 
cratic party  considered  them  as  too  strong,  and  actuated  by  too  great 
an  hostility  towards  France,  while  the  federalists  thought  a  more  high- 
spirited  conduct  and  more  dignified  attitude  were  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

The  bitterness  with  which  this  party  strife  was  carried  on,  is  probably 
firesh  in  the  recollections  of  many  of  our  readers.  It  was  actively  foment- 
ed by  a  most  licentious  press,  which  violated  all  the  confidences  of 
private  life,  and  indulged  m  the  most  unwarrantable  personal  allusions 
and  reflections.  Mr.  Adams  was  accused  of  favoring  monarchical  insti- 
tutions, though  his  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  resisting  them.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  malice  of  his  enemies  warped  and  perverted 
the  best  acts  of  his  lifo.  His  Defence  of  the  American  Constitution, 
which  favcMTs  the  plan  of  having  an  executive  and  two  houses  of  legisla- 
tion, was  quoted  as  a  proof  of  his  prepossessions  in  favor  of  a  king,  lords, 
and  commons ;  and  his  noble,  moral  courage,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  in  defending  Captain  Preston  and  his  soldiers,  was  brought  up  at 
this  late  day,  as  giving  evidence  of  his  being  under  British  influence.  It 
is  but  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  leader  of  the  opposing  and  tri- 
umphant party,  to  state,  that  he  always  retained  the  highest  personal 
respect  for  Mr.  Adams,  though,  in  political  opinions,  he  differed  so  wide- 
ly from  him.  When  some  young  politicians  were,  in  his  presence,  accus- 
ing Mr.  Adams  of  designs  hostile  to  republicah  institutions,  he  remarked, 
''Gentlemen,  you  do  not  know  that  man;  there  is  not  upon  this  earth  a 
more  perfecUy  honest  man  than  John  Adams.  Concealment  is  no  part 
of  his  character.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  meditate  any  thing  that  he 
would  not  publish  to  the  world.  The  measures  of  the  general  govern 
ment,  are  a  fair  subject  for  differences  of  opinion,  but  do  not  found  your 
«^inion  on  the  notion  that  there  is  the  smallest  spice  of  dishonesty,  moral 
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or  political,  in  the  character  of  John  Adams,  for  I  know  him  welly  and  1 
repeat,  that  a  man  more  perfectly  honest  never  issued  frqfli  the  bands 
of  his  Crehijor" 

Mr.  Adams  was  also  firm  in  his  conviction  of  the  importance  of  a 
naval  establishment,  and  he  deserves  the  title  of  Father  of  the  American 
Navy.  Time  has  confirmed  the  justness  of  his  views  on  this  subject,  but 
they  were  not  popular  at  the  time. 

His  own  manners  and  bearing  were  not  dignified  or  conciliating,  and, 
in  this  respect,  he  was  decidedly  inferior  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  warmth 
of  his  temperament,  and  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  often  betrayed  .him 
into  intemperate  expressions  and  rash  actions,  which  no  one  would  t^ 
gret  more  than  he,  m  his  cool  moments. 

In  March,  1801,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  retired  to  his 
4|uiet  home,  at  duincy,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
amused  himself  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  still  retained  a  lively 
interest  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  the  day.  He  had  an  extensive 
eorrespondence,  to  fill  up  his  leisure  hours,  and  a  large  circle  of  fiiends, 
to  whom  he  devoted  much  of  his  time.  He  was  invited  to  become  a  cand>> 
date  lor  the  oflice  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  declined.  He  de» 
fended  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  towards  England;  and 
when  the  dispute  terminated  in  war,  he  advocated  its  expediency  and  n^ 
cesaity,  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  He  published  a  series  of  letters  on  this  subject, 
m  one  of  the  BosUm  papers,  and  when  a  loan  was  opened  by  the  General 
Government,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he  inmiediately  took  up  a 
portion  of  the  stock.  In  1815,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  son  at 
the  head  of  the  commission  which  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  He  also  renewed  that  fi'iendship  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  party  strife,  and  some  beautiful  and  characteristic 
letters  passed  between  them,  many  of  which  have  been  printed.  In 
1816,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  college  of  electors,  which  voted 
for  Mr.  Monroe  for  President 

In  1618  he  was  called  upon  to  sustain  the  severest  affliction  that  had 
ever  befallen  him,  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  who  had  been  for  so 
many  years  his  guide,  solace,  and  firiend,  and  who  had  shared  his 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  borne  without  a  murmur,  all  the  sacrifices 
which  duty  to  their  country  had  required  them  both  to  make.  On  this 
occaaioa  he  received  tlie  fidlowing  beautiful  letter  firom  Mr.  Jefferson. 

"  Monticello,  November  13, 18ia 
**  The  public  papers,  my  dear  fiiend,  announce  the  fatal  event  of  which 
your  letter,  of  October  twentieth,  had  given  me  ominous  foreboding. 
Tried  myself  in  the  school  of  affliction,  by  the  loss  of  every  form  of 
connexion  which  can  rive  the  human  heart,  I  know  well,  and  feel,  what 
you  have  lost — what  you  have  suffered — are  sufferin|^ — and  have  yet  to 
endure.  The  same  trials  have  taught  me,  that,  for  ills  so  immeasurable, 
time  and  silence  are  the  only  medicines.  I  will  not,  therefore,  by  useless 
condolences,  open  afi'esh  the  sluices  of  your  grief,  nor,  although  mingling 
sincerely  my  tears  with  yours,  will  I  say  a  word  more  where  words  are 
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?ain,  bat  that  it  is  of  Bome  comfort  to  us  both,  that  the  temi  is  not  very 
distant,  at  which  we  are  to  deposit,  in  the  same  cerement,  our  sorrows  and 
suffering  bodies ;  and  to  ascend,  in  essence,  to  an  ecstatic  meeting  with 
the  friends  we  have  loved  and  lost,  and  whom  we  shall  still  love  and 
never  lose  again.  God  bless  you  and  support  you  under  your  heavy 
afflictions.  Thomas  Jeffebson." 

In  1820,  a  Convention  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  was  called,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  their  State  Constitution,  and  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  a  member  from  Quincy.  The  Convention  testified  their  sense  of 
his  services  to  his  country,  and  their  respect  for  his  character,  by  electing 
him  unanimously  to  the  office  of  President,  passing  at  the  same  time  the 
following  highly  flattering  resolution. 

"  In  Contention,  November  15, 1820. 

"  Whereas,  the  Honorable  John  Adams,  a  member  of  this  Convention, 
and  elected  the  President  thereof,  has,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
devoted  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  and  his  profound  wisdom  and 
learning  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  mankind : 

"  In  fearlessly  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  North  American  provinces 
against  the  usurpations  and  encroachments  of  the  superintendant  govern- 
ment : 

**  In  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  among  his 
fellow  subjects,  and  exciting  them  to  a  firm  and  resolute  defence  of  the 
privileges  of  freemen  :  % 

"  In  early  conceiving,  asserting,  and  maintaining  the  justice  and  practi- 
cability of  establishing  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

"  In  giving  the  powerful  aid  of  his  political  knowledge  in  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  his  native  state,  which  Constitution  became,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  model  of  those  which  were  subsequently  formed  : 

"  In  conciliating  the  favor  of  foreign  powers,  and  obtaining  their  coun- 
tenance and  support  in  the  arduous  struggle  for  independence : 

*'  In  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  secured  forever  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  United  States,  and  in  defeating  all  attempts  to  prevent  it, 
and  especially  in  preserving  in  that  treaty  the  vital  interest  of  the  New- 
England  States  . 

"  In  demonstrating  to  the  world,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of 
the  several  United  States,  the  contested  principle,  since  admitted  as  an 
axiom,  that  checks  and  balances,  in  legislative  power,  are  essential  to 
true  liberty : 

**  In  devoting  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  in  the 
high  and  important  trusts  of  Vice-President  and  President  of  the  United 
States : 

**  And,  lastly,  in  passing  an  honorable  old  age  in  dignified  retirement, 
in  the  practice  of  all  the  domestic  virtues ;  thus  exhibiting  to  his  country- 
men and  to  posterity  an  example  of  true  greatness  of  mind  and  of  genuine 
patriotism : 

"  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do  joyfully 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  testify  their  respect  and  gratitude 
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to  this  eroinent  patriot  and  staternnan,  for  the  great  servicer  rendered  jj 
him  to  his  country,  and  their  high  gratification  that,  at  this  late  perioa  of 
life,  he  is  permitted,  by  divine  Providence,  to  assist  them  with  hiscounael 
in  revising  the  Constitution,  which,  forty  years  ago,  his  wisdom  and  pro* 
dence  assisted  to  form. 

*^  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to 
communicate  this  proceeding  to  the  Honorable  John  Adams,  to  inform 
him  of  his  election  to  preside  in  this  body,  and  to  introduce  him  to  the 
chair  of  this  Convention." 

This  station  he  declined  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  being  then 
eighty-five  years  old,  but  he  was  able  to  attend  upon  the  Convention  and 
fulfil  his  duties  as  a  member. 

The  world  has  hardly  ever  seen  a  spectacle  of  more  moral  beauty  and 
grandeur,  than  was  presented  by  the  old  age  of  Mr.  Adams.  The 
violence  of  party  feeling  had  died  away,  and  he  had  begun  to  receive  that 
just  appreciation  which,  to  most  men,  is  not  accorded  till  after  death. 
He  had  been  always  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  he  had  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  looked  up  to  him  with  afTectionate 
admiration.  He  was  also  an  object  of  great  interest  to  intelligent 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  all  of  whom  were  desirous  of  seeing 
a  man  who  done  so  much  for  the  glory  and  happiness  of  his  country. 
No  one  could  look  upon  his  venerable  form,  and  think  of  what  he  had 
done  and  suffered,  and  how  he  had  given  up  all  the  prime  and  strength 
of  hb  life  to  the  public  good,  without  the  deepest  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  respect.  It  was  his  peculiar  good  fortune,  to  witness  the  complete 
success  of  the  institutions  which  he  had  been  so  active  in  creating  and 
supporting.  He  saw,  every  day,  the  influences  of  the  revoluticm 
widening  and  extending,  and  the  genial  light  of  freedom  continually 
adding  increase  to  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  happiness  of  his  country* 
men.  He  could  look  around  upon  the  thriving  towns,  the  smiling 
villages,  the  busy  factories,  the  crowded  warehouses  of  his  country,  and 
exclaim,  "  Behold  the  work  of  my  hands,  the  fruits  of  my  labors,  the 
result  of  my  toils,  dangers,  and  sacrifices.''  It  was  his  privilege  also  to 
preserve  his  mind  unclouded  to  the  last.  He  always  retained  his  enjoy- 
ment of  books,  conversation,  and  reflection.  In  1824,  his  cup  of  happi- 
ness was  filled  to  the  brim,  by  seeing  his  son  elevated  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

The  fourth  of  July,  1826,  which  completed  the  half  century  since  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  arrived,  and  there  were  but 
three  of  the  signers  of  that  immortal  instrument  left  upon  earth,  to  hail 
its  morning  light.  And,  as  it  is  well  known,  on  that  day  two  of  these 
finished  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  a  coincidence  so  remarkable,  as  to  seem 
miraculous.  For  a  few  days  before,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  rapidly  fail- 
ing, and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  he  found  himself  too  weak  to  rise 
from  his  bed.  On  being  requested  to  name  a  toast  for  the  customary 
celebration  of  the  day,  he  exclaimed,  ''Independence  forbybr.*' 
When  the  day  was  ushered  in,  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  firing  of 
cannon,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  attendants,  if  he  knew  what  day  it 
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wast  He  re]4ied,  **Ojes;  ii  ia  the  gk>nouB  fourth  of  July — God  UeiB  k 
— Ck>d  bleas  you  all."  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  said,  *'  It  is  a  great 
aad  glorious  day."  The  last  words  he  uttered  were, ''  Jeflferson  surTives." 
But  be  had,  at  one  o'clock,  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  God. 
When  tlMB  news  was  spread  throughout  the  country  that  these  two 
men,  who  had  been  associated  together  in  so  many  important  labors,  and 
whoee  names  were  identified  with  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  their  country, 
had  both  died  on  the  same  day,  and  on  that  which  completed  the  half 
century  since  they  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which  one 
was  the  author,  and  the  other  the  most  powerful  advocate  and  defender ; 
the  effect  was  solemn  and  thrilling  in  the  highest  degree.  It  seemed  a 
direct  and  special  manifestation  of  God's  power.  The  general  feeiinff 
was,  (to  borrow  the  beautiful  words  of  one  of  their  eulogists,)  "  that  haa 
the  prophet  lent  his  '  chariot  of  fire,'  and  his  '  horses  of  fire,'  their  ascent 
coold  hardly  have  been  more  glorious."  In  all  parts  of  the  country  a 
day  waa  set  apart,  by  the  large  towns,  lor  the  solemn  commemoration  of 
their  death,  and  men  of  the  most  distinguished  talents  were  invited  to 
(HTonounce  their  eulogies.     All  political  prejudices  were  forgotten  in  the 

Saeral  burst  of  feeling ;  nothing  was  recollected  but  their  long  lives  of 
voted  patriotism,  and  the  sublime  oircuqistaBces  which  atten^d  their 
dose. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Adams  has  been  displayed  in  his  life  so  fiiUy, 
that  only  a  few  remarks  need  now  be  made  upon  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
bold  and  {tfdent  temperament,  and  strong  passions,  and  was  occasionally 
led  by  them  into  imprudences  and  indiscretions.  But  his  motives  were 
always  high  and  honorable.  No  man  was  less  selfish,  or  less  swayed  by 
personal  considerations.  He  was  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the 
public  good.  He  thought  for  himself,  and  expressed  his  sentiments  and 
opinions  with  great,  sometimes  with  too  great,  boldness.  He  did  not 
always  treat  with  proper  respect  the  views  of  those  who  differed  from 
him,  nor  show  a  sufficient  toleration  to  their  honest  prejudices.  But  his 
firank,  manly,  intrepid  character  and  bearing,  which  kept  nothing  in 
reserve,  and  permitted  his  weakness  and  his  strength  to  be  equally  seen, 
secured  him  the  warm  attachment  of  his  friends,  and  the  respect  of  his 
political  enemies.  His  intellectual  powers  were  of  a  high  order.  He 
had  much  of  that  vividness  of  conception,  and  glow  of  feeling,  which 
belong  to  the  temperament  of  genius.  But  there  was  nothing  that  was 
visionary  and  Utopian  in  his  mind ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  distinguished 
by  a  large  share  of  the  practical  and  useful,  by  good  sense,  judgment, 
shrewdness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  had  read  and  studied,  both 
books  and  men,  with  great  attention ;  his  writings  bear  witness  to  the 
former,  and  his  life  to  the  latter.  He  took  large  and  comprehensive 
views,  and  saw  a  great  way  ahead ;  we  have  already  remarked  in  his 
life,  that,  firom  the  first  beginning  of  the  disturbances,  he  clearly  foresaw 
that  it  must  end  in  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries,  and  ar  appeal 
to  arms ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  almost  alone  for  some  time.  Time 
has  also  shown,  how  correct  his  views  were,  with  regard  to  the  French 
Revolution,  though  they  were  those,  at  the  nH>ment,  of  a  very  small 
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Tm  early  life  of  any  man  bo  distinguished  as  the  subject  of  thi& 
memoir,  must  ever  be  interesting,  not  only  to  the  philosopher,  who  d^ 
lights  to  follow  the  gradually  expanding  mind,  from  the  weakness  of 
infancy,  through  all  the  stages  of  existence,  to  the  full  maturity  of  man- 
hood, and  to  mark  the  effect  of  even  trifling  causes  in  ennobling  or 
debasing  the  mind,  and  in  forming  the  character ;  but  also,  in  a  degree, 
to  all,  whose  interest  in  mankind  is  not  lost  in  self.  When  we  find  a 
man,  to  whom  have  been  mtrusted  the  destinies  of  nations ;  who  has  con- 
structed and  set  in  motion  great  moral  machines,  whose  influence  and 
effects  have  been  felt  long  after  he  has  passed  away;  who  has  been  active 
in  promoting  either  the  good  or  the  evil  of  the  human  race ;  we  naturally 
ask,  whence  he  has  sprung?  With  eager  curiosity  we  look  back,  and  in 
the  sports  of  the  child,  in  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  youth,  we  seek 
the  origin  and  source  of  all  that  is  noble  and  exalted  in  the  man,  the 
cerm  and  the  bud  from  which  have  burst  forth  the  fair  fruit  and  the 
beautiful  flower ;  and  we  carefully  treasure  up  each  trifling  incident  and 
ehildish  expression,  in  the  hope  to  trace  in  them  some  feature  of  his 
after  greatness. 

Feeling  that  even  the  childhood  of  a  man  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  growth  of  those  feelings  and  opinions  which  afterwards  embodied 
themselves  in  the  ,J>eclaration  of  American  Independence,  would  be 
interesting  to  every  American,  we  should  deem  it  fortunate,  could  we 
give  even  a  short  sketch  of  his  early  life.  But  of  this,  or  of  his  family, 
we  have  few  accounts ;  and  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a 
goBeral  outline  of  his  after  life,  so  full  of  striking  events  and  useftil  labors. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  1743,  (Old  Style,^  at  Shadwell,  an  estate  own- 
ed by  his  father,  in  Albermarle  County,  Virgmia,  and  near  to  Monticelio^ 
where  he  afterwards  resided.  His  family  emigrated  at  a  very  early  period 
from  a  part  of  Wales,  near  Mount  Snowden,  as  is  supposed,  and  occu- 
pied a  most  respectable  situation  in  the  colony.  His  father,  Peter  Jeffer- 
son, although  self  educated,  was  a  man  of  talent  and  science,  as  would 
u>pear  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Joshua  Fry, 
uen  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  William  and  Mary  College,  to  com- 
plete the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which 
had  been  begun  some  time  before ;  and  also  to  make  the  first  map  of  the 
State,  since  that  made,  or  rather  conjectured,  b^  Captain  Smith,  could 
scarcely  be  called  one.  His  father  was  married  m  17a9,  to  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Isham  Randolph,  by  whom  be  bad  six  daughters  and  two  sons,  of 
whom  Thomas  was  the  elder. 
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At  the  age  of  five  years,  Thomas  was  sent  to  an  English  school,  aad 
at  the  age  of  nine,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Douglass,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  his  father's  death,  in  August,  1757 ;  bj  which 
event  he  became  possessed  of  the  estate  of  Shadwell,  his  birth-place. 
The  two  years  after  his  father's  decease  were  passed  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  fine 
classical  scholar,  at  the  termination  of  which  period,  that  is,  in  1760,  he 
entered  William  and  Mary  College,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
While  at  this  institution,  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  and  conversatioB  of 
Dr.  Small,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  and  we  do  not  know  how  we  c«a 
better  express  the  benefit  he  received  from  that  source,  than  in  Jeffisi^ 
son's  own  words.  "  It  was  my  great  good  fortune,"  says  he,  in  the  short 
memoir  he  has  lefl  us,  **  and  probably  fixed  the  destinies  of  my  life,  that 
Dr.  William  Small,  of  Scotland,  was  then  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  a 
man  profound  in  most  of  the  useful  branches  of  science,  with  a  happy 
talent  of  communication,  correct  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  aa 
enlarged  and  liberal  mind.  He,  most  happily  for  me,  became  soon 
attached  to  me,  and  made  me  his  daily  companion,  when  not  engaged 
in  the  school ;  and  from  his  conversation,  I  got  my  first  views  of  the 
expansion  of  science,  and  of  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are  plao- 
ed.  Fortunately,  the  philosophical  chair  became  vacant  soon  after  ray 
arrival  at  college,  and  he  was  appointed  to  fill  it  per  interim :  and  he 
was  the  first  who  ever  gave,  in  that  college,  regular  lectures  in  Ethics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1762,  having 
previously  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  goodness  to  me,  by  procuring  lor 
me,  from  his  most  intimate  friend,  George  Wythe,  a  reception  as  a 
student  of  law,  under  his  direction,  and  introduced  me  to  the  acquain- 
tance and  familiar  table  of  Governor  Fauquier,  the  ablest  man  who  had 
ever  filled  that  office.  With  him  and  at  his  table,  Dr.  Small  and  Mr 
WjTthe,  his  arntci  emnium  hararum,  and  myself,  formed  a  partie  quarritf 
and  to  the  habitual  conversations  on  these  occasions,  I  owed  much  instrue^ 
tion.  Mr.  Wythe  continued  to  be  my  faithfiil  and  beloved  Mentor  in 
youth,  and  my  most  affectionate  friend  through  life." 

In  1767,  Mr.  Jefferson  wis  called  to  the  bar ;  and  for  the  short  time 
he  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  rote  rapidly,  and  distin- 
gnisbed  himself  by  his  energy  and  acuteness  as  a  lawyer,  and  by  his 
enlarged  and  liberal  views.  But  the  times  called  for  greater  action ;  and 
the  dull  pleadings  and  circumscribed  sphere  of  a  colonial  court  were  ill 
fitted  for  such  a  mind  and  for  such  views  as  Jefferson's.  The  policy  of 
England,  never  kind  and  affectionate  towards  her  colonies,  whom  she 
was  disposed  to  treat  as  a  froward  child,  had  for  several  years  past, 
manifested  itself  in  more  open  violations  of  the  rights  of  her  American 
subjects.  Her  ministers  seemed  blinded  to  consequences,  and  whoRf 
forgetfiil  that  the  same  spirit  of  liberty,  which  led  the  Pilgrims  across  ther 
Atlantic  to  seek  a  refiige  flnm  the  expressions  of  a  king  and  an  arelH 
bishop,  would  compel  them,  now  that  the  arm  of  the  oppressor  had  fot« 
lowed  them  across  the  waters,  to  resist  even  unto  blood  the  exactions  of 
a  Parliament.  This  spirit  of  resistance  was  already  roused  among  ther 
colonistBi  and  was  gradually  spreading  itself  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
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the  Carolinas  ;  and  every  proceeding  of  the  mother  country  was  scniti- 
nized  and  weighed  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  This,  then,  was  no  time 
for  mere  professional  labor ;  the  political  arena  was  open,  and  the  courts 
of  law  were  soon  deserted ;  the  rights  of  individuals  were  forgotten  for 
the  rights  of  nations ;  the  contests  for  things  were  neglected,  in  the  con- 
test for  principles. 

The  enlarged  ?iew8  which  Mr.  Jefferfion  had  ever  entertained,  soon 
led  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  life,  and  he  abandoned,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  1769,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  for  Albemarle  County, 
and  it  was  in  this  body  that  he  made  his  first  effort  in  favor  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  but  without  success;  for,  as  he  himself  remarks,  under 
a  regal  government,  and  while  every  thing  was  to  be  made  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country,  "  nothing  liberal  could  expect 
success."  This  session  was  of  short  duration,  the  Assembly  being  very 
early  dissolved  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Botetourt,  on  account  of  some 
offensive  resolutions  which  were  passed,  countenancing  the  proceedings 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Jefferson  was,  however,  immediately  reelected, 
and  continued  a  member  until  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  meeting 
of  those  bodies. 

In  1773  the  legislature  of  Virginia  appointed  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one,  to  communicate  with  similar 
committees,  which  should  be  appointed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  anihiating  the  people  of  the  different  colonies  in  their 
resistance  to  British  aggression  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  this  measure  soon 
became  apparent  in  the  unity  of  operations  which  it  produced  during  that 
eventful  period,  and  in  the  community  of  sentiment  and  brotherhood 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  colonies,  whose  cause  was  the  same, 
and  who  now  began  to  feel  themselves  one  nation. 

The  people  of  Virginia,  though  they  had  already  shown  themselves 
determined  not  to  submit  to  any  infringement  of  their  liberties,  were  yet 
far  behind  Massachusetts  in  their  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  government.  They  had  not  yet  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  iron 
arm  of  oppression ;  the  acts  of  Parliament  had  pressed  most  heavily  on 
Massachusetts;  and  the  cup  of  her  wrongs  was  nearly  full,  when  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  completed  the  measure.  The  passage  of  this  bill  sent  a  shock 
through  the  colonies,  that  roused  them  to  a  consideration  of  their  situation ; 
for  although  it  was  aimed  at  and  intended  to  operate  in  a  single  place, 
yet  it  showed  too  well  the  determination  of  the  government  to  de- 
stroy, one  by  one,  the  liberties  of  America ;  it  taught  them  that  they 
must  live  and  die  the  slaves  of  absolute  power,  or  promptly  and  manfully 
make  common  cause  with  Massachusetts.  The  news  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill  was  received  while  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  was  in  session  ;  and 
through  the  agency  of  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson,  and  a  few  other  members, 
a  resolution  was  passed,  setting  opart  the  first  day  of  June,  1774.  on  which 
the  act  was  to  go  into  operation,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer,  "devoutly  to  implore  the  divine  interposition  for  averting  the 
heavy  calamities  which  threatened  destruction  to  their  civil  rights,  and 
the  evils  of  a  civil  war,  and  to  give  them  one  mind  to  oppose,  by  all  juat 
and  proper  means,  every  injurv  to  American  rij^hts." 
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This  resolution  was  of  course  highly  offensive  to  the  royal  Govemot, 
Lord  Dunmore,  who  immediately  had  recourse  to  the  usual  expedient, 
and  dissolved  the  assembly.     He  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  mem- 
bers from  meeting  in  convention  as  private  individuals,  which  they 
immediately  did,  and  passed  resolutions,  recommending  the  people  of  the 
colony  to  elect  deputies  to  a  State  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  coo-        i|  ' 
sidering  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  also  to  appoint  delegates  to  a        '| 
a  General  Congress,  in  case  such  a  measure  should  be  agreed  to  by  the 
other  colonies.     Mr.  Jefferson  was  afterwards  chosen  a  member  of  the 
State  Convention,  which  met  in  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  bu  was        ' 
himself  unable  to  attend  from  sickness.     He  sent  them,  however,  a 
draught  of  some  instructions  for  the  delegates  to  the  General  Congress, 
which,  though  not  adopted,  were  published  by  the  convention,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America."     The        |' 
terms  in  which  the  rights  of  the  colonies  were  asserted,  the  authority         ; 
claimed  by  the  Parliament  absolutely  and  totally  denied,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  King  and  the  administration  commented  upon,  were  esteemed  so        { 
bold  and  severe  by  the  majority  of  the  members,  that  they  refused  to 
adopt  them ;  and,  in  consequence,  more  mild  and  temperate  instructions 
were  given.    The  pamphlet  soon  found  its  way  to  England,  where, 
after  undergoing  some  alterations  by  Mr.  Burke,  it  was  published,  and 
several  editions  circulated.     In  consequence  of  this  publication,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution  for  high  treason  by  Lord 
Dunmore,  and  in  England  his  name  was  added  to  those  of  Hancock, 
Henry,  the  Adamses,  and  others,  in  a  bill  of  attainder  commenced  ii> 
Parliament,  but  suppressed  in  its  early  stages. 

The  doctrine  advocated  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  however  universaUy  admitted 
at  the  present  day,  must  then  have  been  esteemed  singularly  bold,  as  is 
indeed  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  disapproved  by  some  of  the 
most  ardent  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  The  people,  attached  as  they 
were  to  fingland,  were  certainly  not  prepared  for  it  at  that  period.  The 
substance  of  it  b  ffiven  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  follows.  "  I  took  the  ground 
that,  from  the  begmning,  I  had  thought  the  only  one  orthodox  or  tena- 
ble, which  was,  that  the  relation  between  Great  Britain  and  these 
colonies,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  after 
the  accession  of  James  and  until  the  Union,  and  the  same  as  her  present 
relations  with  Hanover,  having  the  same  executive  chief,  but  no 
other  necessary  political  connexion ;  and  that  our  emigration  from  Eng- 
land to  this  country,  gave  her  no  more  rights  over  us,  than  the  emigra- 
tions of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  gave  to  the  present  authorities  of  the 
mother  country  over  England.  In  this  doctrine,  however,  I  had  never 
been  able  to  get  any  one  to  agree  with  me  but  Mr.  Wythe.  He  con- 
curred in  it  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  question.  What  was  the  political 
relation  between  us  and  England  ?  Our  other  patriots,  Randolph,  the 
Lees,  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  stopped  at  the  half-way  house  of  John 
Dickinson,  who  admitted  that  England  had  a  right  to  regulate  our  com- 
merce, and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for  the  purposes  of  regulation,  but  not  of 
raising  revenue.  But  for  this  ground  there  was  no  foundation  in  com- 
pact, in  any  acknowledged  principles  of  colonization,   nor  in  reai«on; 
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expatriation  being  a  natnral  right,  and  acted  on  as  sack  by  all  natkma^ 
in  ail  ages." 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  Congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  fifUi  September,  1774,  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
sereral  colonies,  similar  to  those  of  Virginia^  do  not  properly  belong  to 
the  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  not  a  member,  and  are  therefore  passed 
over  here  without  remark.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  second  Congress, 
howerer,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  in  the  place  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
who,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  that  body,  and  accordingly  took  his  seat  on  the 
twenty-first  June,  1775,  and  was  very  soon  placed  on  several  very 
important  committees. 

As  Mr.  Jeff*erson,  with  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Harrisoii, 
were  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  an  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred 
of  a  most  flattering  nature,  showing  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  were  met  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  who,  living  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  had  heard  only 
by  report  of  the  tyranny  which  was  preparing  for  them,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed :  '*  You  assert  that  there  is  a  fixed  design  to  invade  our  rights 
and  privileges.  We  own  that  we  do  not  see  this  clearly,  but  since  you 
assure  us  that  it  is  so,  we  believe  the  fact.  We  are  about  to  take  a  very 
dangerous  step,  but  we  confide  in  you,  and  are  ready  to  support  you  in 
every  measure  you  shall  think  proper  to  adopt" 

In  August,  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  reelected  by  the  Convention  of 
Virginia,  to  the  third  Congress,  and,  during  the  winter,  took  an  active 
part  in  all  its  proceedings. 

To  us  who  now  look  calmly  back  on  the  events  of  that  momentous 
period,  the  conduct  of  the  British  Ministry  seems  little  short  of  infatusp 
tion.  When  the  American  colonists  first  raised  their  voice  against  the 
acts  of  the  Parliament,  it  was  hut  to  obtain  a  redress  of  a  few  particular 
grievances ;  the  thought  had  not  occurred  to  them  of  a  separation  from 
the  mother  country,  and  had  it  been  but  whispered  to  them,  the  proposi* 
tion  would  have  been  universally  rejected.  They  lovjed  their  father- 
land ;  they  were  Englishmen,  or  the  sons  of  Englishmen,  and  they  look- 
ed up  to  the  institutions  and  the  customs  of  England,  with  the  deepest 
veneration.  They  would  have  endured  any  thing,  but  slavery,  every 
thing,  but  the  loss  of  those  rights,  which,  as  Englishmen,  they  believed 
unalienable,  and  which  they  held  dearer  than  existence  itself;  and  had 
the  British  Ministry  but  adopted  conciliatory  measures,  and  relaxed 
somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  they  might  still  have  retained  the  brightest 
jewel  of  the  British  crown.  But  instead  of  adopting  the  wise  coonsels 
of  Chatham  and  Burke,  they  imposed  greater  burdens,  and  added  insult 
to  o[^ression,  till  it  was  too  late ;  till  the  spirit  of  opposition  had  acquired 
a  fearfiil  and  resistless  energy ;  till  the  cloud,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  had  spread  over  the  whole  heavens,  and  the  storm  burst  with 
a  violence  that  swept  before  it  the  firmest  buJwai^ks  of  British  power. 
For  a  year  or  two  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  '76,  the  belief 
that  a  separation  from  the  mother  country  was  necessary,  had  prevailed 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  colonies,  and  was  now  fast  increasing 
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among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They  felt  that  the  period  fin 
reconciliation  had  gone  by ;  the  blood  of  American  citizens  had  been 
shed  on  the  plains  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  on  the  heights  of 
Banker  Hill,  and  nothing  was  now  left  but  a  resort  to  arms,  and  an  as 
sumption  of  their  rights  as  an  independent  nation. 

On  Friday,  June  seventh,  1776,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
given  them  by  the  Convention,  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress  moved, 
'Uhat  the  Congress  should  declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  freehand  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved ;  that  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  for  procuring  the 
assistance  of  foreign  powers,  and  a  confederation  be  formed  to  bind  the 
colonists  more  closely  together."  A  proposition  like  this,  fraught  as  it 
was  with  the  most  momentous  consequences,  was  not  to  be  adopted 
hastily.  It  was  very  fully  discussed  on  the  Saturday  and  Monday  fol- 
lowing, when  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  to  the  first 
day  of  July,  and  a  committee  of  five  were  appointed  in  the  mean  time  to 
draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  committee  consisted  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston.  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
was  desired  by  his  colleagues  to  prepare  the  draft. 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  the  causes,  which, 
operating  for  a  series  of  years,  had  at  last  led,  or  rather  compelled,  the 
colonists,  to  sever  the  ties  which  had  so  long  bound  them  to  England. 

The  measures  which  Great  Britain  had  adopted  towards  her  American 
colonies,  had  ever  been  most  arbitrary  and  unjust.  These  colonies  had 
grown  up  entirely  without  her  aid  or  fostering  care.  Separated  by  the 
wide  Atlantic  from  every  civilized  nation,  unassisted  by  the  troops  or 
the  money  of  England,  they  had  struggled  successfully  against  all  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages  of  their  situation.  With  a  savage  foe  con- 
tinually hovering  on  their  borders,  and  whose  incursions  were  every 
where  marked  by  the  blood  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  ashes 
of  their  dwellings,  the  settlers  had  still  subdued  the  forests,  cultivated 
the  soil,  built  up  flourishing  towns  over  every  part  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  sent  forth  their  ships  to  ^very  part  of  the  commercial  world.  When 
the  parent  saw  her  colonies  thus  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  power, 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  a  burden  and  a  drawback,  they  could  be  made 
a  source  of  a  great  and  continually  growing  revenue,  it  was  then  that  she 
thought  of  protection.  From  that  moment  it  became  the  fixed  and 
determined  policy  of  the  British  government  to  make  America,  in  every 
thing,  contribute  to  the  wealth,  the  importance,  and  the  glory  of  England; 
and  every  measure  tended  to  this  end,  no  matter  how  injurious  in  its 
effects  to  the  colonies.  One  of  the  first  encroachments  upon  their  rights 
was,  by  denying  them  the  exercise  of  free  trade  with  ail  parts  of  the  |i 
world.  In  order  to  make  them  a  source  of  profit.  Great  Britain  was  to 
be  the  depot  of  all  their  most  valuable  exports,  which  were  afterwards  to  ■ 
be  shipped  to  other  countries  by  the  British  merchant  for  his  own  benefit 
All  the  most  necessary  articles  for  home  consumption  were  to  be  porchaiwd 
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of  the  British  manafacturers,  at  such  prices  as  they,  fearing  no  competi- 
tioD  from  abroad,  might  choose  to  demand  ;  and,  to  enhance  this  profit, 
the  colonies  were  not  only  forbidden  to  purchase  of  any  other  nation  than 
England,  but  even  to  manufacture  themselves.  Qr  if  this  privilege  was 
in  any  case  granted  them,  they  were  prohibited  firora  advancing  beyond 
the  first  stages,  and  were  only  allowed  to  prepare  the  material  for  the 
hands  of  the  British  workman  ;  and  the  Governors  of  the  difierent  pro- 
vinces were  directed,  under  severe  penalties,  to  abate  the  manufactories 
and  mills  of  certain  sorts  as  common  nttisanccs.  But  Great  Britain  did  not 
content  herself  with  barely  regulating  the  commerce  of  her  colonies,  she 
soon  interfered  with  their  domestic  afiairs,  and  made  manifest  her  deter- 
mination to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  and  subjection. 
It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  particularize  all  the  various  encroachments 
upon  American  liberties ;  such  detail  would  far  exceed  the  narrow 
compass  of  this  work.  Let  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Tea  Act,  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  bear  witness  to  those  invasions.  But  the  descendants  of  those 
men  who  had  dared  all  the  hardships  of  an  inhospitable  shore,  and  an 
nnexplored  wilderness,  were  not  to  be  tamely  enslaved  ;  they  were  not  the 
men  to  sit  quietly  by,  and  see  their  rights  and  liberties,  as  Englishmen, 
as  men,  one  by  one  taken  from  them,  without  raising  a  voice  or  an  arm 
in  their  defence.  They  believed,  that  although  the  Atlantic  rolled 
between,  they  were  still  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  the  same  privi- 
leges as  British  subjects  in  the  old  world,  and  they  determined  to  contend 
for  those  rights.  When  the  course  of  oppression  began,  they  petitioned  ; 
those  petitions  were  but  the  occasion  of  new  injuries.  They  remonstrated 
respectfiiUy,  but  firmly ;  those  remonstrances  were  disregarded,  insult  was 
added  to  oppression,  and  every  opportunity  was  taken  to  irritate  and  ex- 
asperate them.  In  vain  did  Burke  raise  his  voice  against  this  mad  policy 
of  the  Ministry  ;  in  vain  did  Chatham  warn  them  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Led  on  by  a  blind  fate,  they  heeded  not,  they  stopped  not, 
till  America,  stript  of  every  resource,  and  driven  to  desperation,  could 
only  appeal  to  arms.  The  moment  when  that  appeal  was  to  be  made,  so 
full  of  interest,  so  big  with  the  destinies  of  a  world,  had  now  arrived. 
The  step  which  was  now  to  be  taken,  could  never  be  retraced ;  the 
declaration  now  to  be  made  could  never  be  recalled  ;  once  made,  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  reconciliation  but  in  absolute^ submission.  The 
Rubicon  was  before  them.  On  the  one  side  was  slavery ;  on  the  other — 
cfoads  and  darkness. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  that  man — what  the  emotions 
which  swelled  his  breast — who  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  that 
Declaration,  which,  while  it  made  known  the  Morongs  of  America,  was 
also  to  publish  her  to  the  world,  fi-ee,  sovereign,  and  mdependent  ?  For 
himself  he  had  not  a  thought ;  a  cold,  calculating  prudence,  in  vain 
warned  him  how  great  was  the  risk,  how  few  the  chances  of  success ;  in 
vain  told  him  of  his  country  pillaged  by  foreign  troops,  and  deluged  in  the 
blood  of  its  own  citizens;  in  vain  pointed  to  the  gibbet,  the  rebel's  d<K)ro. 
What  though  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  the  death  of  a  traitor  were  before 
him — it  was  his  country  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  it  was  cheerfully  made. 
Through  all  the  darkness  of  the  present,  he  saw  the  brightness  of  the 
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future ;  he  saw,  in  imagination,  his  country  the  abode  of  a  free  and  happy 
people,  and  he  was  content ;  his  hand  trembled  not,  as  he  wrote,  America, 
Free  and  Independent. 

Living  as  we  now  do  in  a  free  land,  far  removed  from  all  the  troubles 
and  vicissitudes  of  war,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberties,  which  seem  as 
necessary  to  our  existence  as  the  air  we  breathe,  we  can  hardly  conceive 
of  the  thoughts  which  must  have  crowded  on  the  mind  of  Jefferson,  while 
penning  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  man  of  weaker  mind,  or 
ess  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  would  have  been  overwhelmed, 
and  have  shrunk  in  dismay  from  the  task.  But  Jefferson  did  not  disap- 
point the  high  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  him.  He  went  to 
his  task  with  the  full  assurance  that  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  liberty ; 
and  he  rose  from  it  confirmed  in  the  resolution,  to  die,  if  necessary,  in  its 
defence.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  one  of  the  most  reroarka* 
ble  papers  ever  written  ;  and  did  no  other  effort  of  the  mind  of  its  auth(« 
exist,  that  alone  would  be  sufhcient  to  stamp  his  name  with  immortality. 
The  Declaration,  as  drafted  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  by  him  submitted  to 
his  colleagues,  and,  afler  a  few  unimportant  alterations  made  by  them, 
was  reported  by  the  committee,  and  read  on  Friday,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June.  The  original  motion  made  by  the  Virginia  delegation,  namely, 
that  Congress  should  declare  the  colonies  free,  sovereign,  and  indepen- 
dent, having  been  disposed  of  in  the  afiirmative,  on  Tuesday,  the  second 
of  July,  by  a  vote  of  all  the  States  except  New- York,  (whose  members  did 
not  consider  themselves  authorized  by  their  instructions  to  vote  on  this 
question,)  Congress  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  Declaration,  which, 
afler  being  debated  during  the  greater  parts  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  of  July,  and  after  some  passages  which  were  thought  objectionable 
had  been  stricken  out,  and  some  other  alterations  made,  was  finally 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  signed  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  by  afl 
the  members  present,  except  Mr.  Dickinson. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
name  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  any  sketch  of  his  life  would  seem  imper- 
fect without  it.  We  therefore  present  it  as  originally  reported  by  him, 
together  with  the  alterations  of  Congress. 

A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

in  [General]  Congress  assembled.* 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  bec<»ne8  nece^ 
sary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 
separation. 

*  The  parts  struck  out  by  Congres."  are  printed  in  italics,  and  enclosed  in  brackets ; 
mid  the  pais  added  are  placed  in  the  margin,  or  in  a  concurrent  column. 
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We  hold  these  traths  to  be  selfeyident :  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  [inherent  and]  inalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  Hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriTing  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
goremed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
■iter  or  abolish  it ;  and  to  institute  new  government,  lay- 
ing its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will 
dictate,  that  governments  long  established,  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and  accordingly 
all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer  while  evils  are  suffer  able,  than  to  right  them- 
selves, by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations 
[begun  at  a  distinguished  period  and]  pursuing  invariably 
the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suffer- 
ance of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  [ej^unge]  their  former  systems 
of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  history  of  [unremitting]  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, [among  which  appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict 
the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest^  but  all  have]  in  direct  object 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states. 
To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world, 
[for  the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by 
falsehood.] 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome, 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation,  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained,  and  when  so 
suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people 
would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unu- 
sual, uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of 
their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them 
into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representatives  houses  repeatedly  [and 
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continually]  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness,  his  irxnr 
sions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions, 
to  cause  others  to  he  elected,  wherehy  the  legislative 
powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the 
people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining,  in 
the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from 
without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
states  ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  uaturali- 
zation  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage 
their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands, 
obslructed  He  has  [suffered]  the  administration  of  justice,  [totaUy 
Yyy  to  cease  in  some  of  these  states,]  refusing  his  assent  to  laws 

for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  [our]  judges  dependant  on  his  will  alone, 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment 
of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  ofhces,  [by  a  self' 
assumed  power]  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  new  officers,  to 
harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies 
[and  ships  of  war]  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  unacknowledged  by 
our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation,  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  anned  troops 
amoni*  us ;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial  from  pun- 
ishment for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  states;  for  cutting  off  our  trade 
with  all  parts  of  tlie  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  with 
in  many  cases  out  our  consent ;  for  depriving  us  [  ]  of  the  benefits  of 

trial  by  jury ;  for  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried 
for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolishing  the  free  system  of 
English   laws,   in  a  neighboring  province;    establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boun- 
daries, so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instru- 
ment for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these 
colonies        [states;]  for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our 
governments ;  for  suspending  our  own  legislatures,    and 
declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
us,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
by    declaring      He  has  abdicated  government  here,  [withdrmcing  Ms  goty 
us  out  of  his  ernors^and  declaring  us  out  of  his  alltgiance  and  protection,] 
protection, 
and  waging  war  against  u<i 
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He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt 
cor  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation, 
and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty, 
and  perhdy,  [  ]  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation,      scarcely    p^- 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens  taken  captive  on  ralleled  in  the 
the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  be-  most  barbar- 
come  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  ous  ages,  and 
fall  themselves  by  their  hands.  totally 

He  has  [  ]  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  excited  do- 
our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  mestic  insur* 
rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  rections  ad- 
ages, sexes,  and  conditions  [of  eiistence.]  mong  us  and 

[Me  has  incited  treasonable  insurrections  of  our  fellouh  Ji^g 
citizens,  with  the  allurements  of  forfeiture,  and  confiscation 
of  our  property. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself, 
violatitfsr  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberti/,  in  the 
persons  of  a  distant  people,  who  never  offended  him,  cop- 
tivatitig  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemis- 
phere, or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  t  ran  importation 
thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobium  of  infidel 
powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market,  where  men 
should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative 
for  suppressing  every  Utrislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to 
restrain  this  execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage 
of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  die,  he  is 
now  exciting  those  very  pfopk  to  rise  in  arms  among  us, 
and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived 
them,  by  murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  also  obtruded 
them :  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against 
the  liberties  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them 
to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another.'] 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress,  in  the  most  humble  terms;  our  repeated  peti- 
tions have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injuries. 

A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  [  ]  ifee 

people,  [who  mean  to  be  free.  Feature  ages  will  scarcely 
believe,  that  the  hardiness  of  one  man  adventured,  within 
the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay  a  foundation 
so  broad  and  so  undisguised  for  tyranny,  over  a  people 
fostered  caidjixed  in  principles  offrctdom.] 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.     We  have  warned  them   from   time  to  time  of 
attempts  by  their  legislature,   to  extend  [a]  jurisdiction  an       unwot- 
Ofer  (these  our  states^    We  have  reminded  them  of  the  rant  able 

us 
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have 

and  we  havo 
conjured 
them  by 

would    inevi* 
tably 


circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  hen, 
[no  one  of  which  could  loarrant  so  strange  a  pretension: 
that  these  were  effected  at  the  expense  of  our  own  blood  and 
treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great 
Britain :  that  in  constituting  indeed  our  several  forms  of 
government,  we  had  adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  k^ 
ing  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with  them, 
but  that  sidnnission  to  their  Parliament,  was  jm  part  of 
our  constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credit' 
ed,  and]  we  [  ]  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity, [as  well  as  to]  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred 
to  disavow  these  usurpations  which  [were  likely  to]  inter- 
rupt our  connexion  and  correspondence.  They  too  have 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity, 
[and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular 
course  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the 
disturbers  of  our  harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free  election, 
reestablished  them  in  power.  At  this  very  time,  too,  they 
are  permitting  their  Chief  Magistrate  to  send  over  not  only 
soldiers  of  our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign  mer^ 
cenaries,  to  invade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts  have  given 
the  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  ^rit  bids 
us  to  renounce  forever  these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must 
endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peact 
friends.  We  might  have  been  a  free  and  a  great  people 
together;  but  a  communication  of  grandeur  and  of  free- 
dom, it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  JBe  it  so,  since  they 
will  have  it.  The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open 
to  us  too.  We  will  tread  it  apart  from  them,  and]  acqui- 
esce in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  [etemm]  sep- 
aration [  ]  I 


We     must 
therefore 

and  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies 
in  war,  in 
peace  friends. 

We  therefore,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Congress  assembled,  do  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  [states  re- 
ject and  renounce  all  allegiance  and 
subjection  to  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britain,  and  all  others,  who  may 
hereafter  claim  by,  through,  or  un- 
der them;  we  utterly  dissolve  all 
political  connexion  which  may  here- 


We  therefore,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Congress  assembled,  appeal* 
ing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
clare, that  these  united  colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states ;  that  they  are 
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tofort  have  subsisted  betufeen  us  and 
the  people  or  Parliament  of  Cheat 
Britain;  and  jinaUy  we  do  assert 
and  declare  these  colonies  to  he  free 
and  independent  states^  and  that,  as 
free  and  independent  states,  they 
haFe  full  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  es- 
tablish commerce,  and  to  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  inde- 
pendent states  may  of  right  do. 
And  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor. 


absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connexion  between  them  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that, 
as  free  and  independent  states,  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  coo* 
elude  peace,  contract  alliances,  es- 
tablish commerce,  and  to  do  all 
other  acts  and  things,  which  inde- 
pendent states  may  of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  decla- 
ration, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 


Mr.  Jefferson  continued  an  active  member  of  the  second  Congress, 
and  was  appointed,  together  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas  Dcane,  a  Com- 
missioner to  the  Court  of  France,  to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance  and 
commerce  with  that  nation,  but  was  compelled,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
his  health,  and  other  causes  of  a  private  nature,  to  decline  the  appoint- 
ment. During  the  year  1776,  the  people  of  Virginia  had  been  occupied 
in  forming  a  constitution  and  plan  of  government  for  that  state,  and  now 
that  the  more  important  measures  of  Congress  had  been  carried,  and  the 
bark  of  Independence  fairly  launched,  and  though  still  tossing  upon  a 
wide  and  tempestuous  sea,  was  yet  under  the  guidance  of  bold  hearts  and 
strong  hands,  Mr.  Jefferson  turned  his  attention  to  his  native  state,  and 
thinking  that  he  could  be  of  more  use  in  her  counsels,  resigned  the  seat 
to  w^hich  he  had  been  elected  in  the  third  Congress,  in  September,  1776, 
and  having  been  returned  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  immediate- 
ly took  his  seat  in  that  body  in  the  following  October. 

Early  in  the  session,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  pursuance  of  a  mo- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  make  a  careful  revision  of  the  laws  of  the 
state.  This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
George  Mason,  Thomas  L.  Lee,  and  George  Wythe,  the  former  instructor 
of  Jefferson,  and  afterwards  Chancellor  of  Virginia.  From  this  commits 
tee  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Lee  soon  excused  themselves,  considering  them- 
selves as  not  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  on  account  of  their  not  being 
lawyers.  The  work  was  therefore  divided  between  the  other  three  mem- 
bers, who  in  June,  1779,  reported  to  the  legislature  a  code  of  laws, 
comprised  in  the  compass  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -six  bills.  A  few 
of  these  were  from  time  to  time  passed  by  the  legislature,  as  occasion  or 
necessity  required,  but  the  greater  part  were  deferred  until  afler  the  peace 
in  1785,  when  most  of  them  were  enacted  with  little  alteration. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  a  member  of  this  committee,  were 
so  various  and  so  extensive,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  them,  without  encroaching  upon  other  matters,  of  equal 
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ince,  and,  perchance,  of  more  interest.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  perliaps 
wsidered  by  many,  as  an  innovator;  as  too  fond  of  destroying  the 
ablished  customs  and  laws  of  society,  and  substituting  in  their 
the  fanciful  theories  of  his  own  brain.  He  had,  it  is  true,  no 
;ion  for  old  laws  and  customs,  merely  because  ihey  were  old  ;  he 
alone  to  their  justice,  and  their  adaptedness  to  human  nature,  and 
sting  state  oflhings  ;  and  if  he  found  not  those  qualities  in  them, 
ntiquity  was  no  protection.  He  was  not  willing  to  live  under  a  bad 
icause  his  fathers  had  done  so,  when  a  better  one  could  be  obtaio- 
ut  whether  the  charge  of  love  of  innovation  be  just  or  not,  it  must 
fessed  by  all,  that  the  alterations  introduced  by  his  means,  into  the 
iition  and  laws  of  Virginia,  were  changes  of  the  most  beneficial 
Many  of  these  were  important,  as  lending  to  alxilish  those  cue- 
rthe  old  countries,  which,  whenever  introduced,  or  suffered  to  re- 
1  a  newly  established  nation,  must  prove  serious  obstructions  to  its 
and  prosperity — such,  for  instance,  as  the  laws  converting  estates 

0  fee-simpte,  abolishing  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  establistf 
!  freedom  of  religious  opinion.  To  these  may  be  added  the  laws 
general  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  abolishment  of  the  slave 
-all  these  were  proposed,  and  eventually  carried,  though  with  modi- 
is  in  some  cases,  almost  exclusively  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Jeffer* 
'  I  considered,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  four  of  these  bills,  passed 
rted,  as  forming  a  system,  by  which  every  lihrc  would  be  eradi- 
of  ancient  or  future  aristocracy;  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a  go- 
mt  truly  republican.  The  repeal  of  the  laws  of  entail,  would  pre- 
e  accumulation  and  perpetuation  of  wealth,  in  select  families,  and 
e  the  soil  of  the  country  from  being  daily  more  and  more  absorbed 
:main.  The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  equal  partition  of 
tnces,  removed  the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinctions  which  made 
mber  of  every  family  rich,  and  all  the  rest  poor,  substituting  equal 
D,  the  best  of  all  Agrarian  laws.  The  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
■nee,  relieved  the  people  from  taxation,  for  the  support  of  a  religion 
rs;  for  the  estahlishmeat"  (that  is,  of  the  Church  of  England,) 
ruly  the  religion  of  the  rich,  the  dissenting  sects  being  entirely 
ed  of  the  less  wealthy  people  ;  and  these,  by  the  bill  for  a  general 
on,  would  be  qualiRed  to  understand  their  rights,  to  maintain 
ind  to  exercise  with  intelligence  their  parts  in  self  government : 
this  would  be  effected,  without  the  violation  of  a  single  natural 
if  anyone  individual  citizen." 

line,  1779,  Mr,  Jefferson  was  elected  successor  to  Mr.  Henry,  as 
or  of  Virginia,  a  situation  of  peculiar  difficulty,  to  one  so  entirely 
to  military  matters.  Yet  even  here  his  genius  showed  itself 
)  every  emergency,  and  every  thing  was  done  by  him  that  could 
protect  the  state  from  the  attacks  made  by  the  traitor  Arnold 
seaboard,  and  Tarlton  and  Cornwallis  on  the  southern  frontier: 
1781,  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  having  expired,  believing 

1  people  would  be  better  satisfied  with  having  a  military  man  at 
d  of  affairs,  and  the  defence  of  the  country  better  conducted,  he 
i  the  office  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Nelson. 
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But  two  days  after  his  resignation,  Mr.  Jefferson  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  Tarlton,  who,  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  had 
been  despatched  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the 
Governor,  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  then  in  session  at  Charlottea- 
ville.  Notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was,  however,  brought  to 
Charlottesville  so  early,  that  the  members  had  time  to  escape. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  at  breakfast  with  his  family  and  some  guests,  when 
the  intelligence  of  this  movement  was  received  at  Monticello.  He  im- 
mediately sent  off  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  he  himself  re> 
mained  to  make  some  arrangements  in  his  house,  and  while  so  occupied, 
a  neighbor  rode  up  to  inform  him  that  the  enemy  were  then  actually 
ascending  the  hill  at  full  speed,  and  so  near  were  they,  that  he  had  barely 
time  to  til  row  himself  upon  his  horse  and  plunge  into  the  woods,  by 
which  means  he  escaped ^the  search  that  was  made  for  him. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from  office,  however,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  then  legislature,  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  he 
had  been  remiss,  and  culpably  negligent,  in  the  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  seaboard,  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  descent 
upon  Richmond,  moved  for  an  investigation  of  his  conduct.  To  this 
neither  Mr.  Jefferson  or  his  friends  made  any  opposition,  and  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  when  the  investigation  was  to  have  taken  place, 
the  movers,  convinced  that  there  was  no  gr^ound  for  complaint,  wholly  de- 
clined the  farther  prosecution  of  the  charges. 

It  has  been  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  characters  the  world  has  ever  produced,  that,  amidst  the  con- 
fusion of  war  or  the  cares  of  state,  they  have  still,  with  that  true  econo- 
my so  little  understood,  the  economy  of  minutes ,  found  time  to  devote  to 
the  cause  of  literature  and  science.  It  was  so  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  this 
period.  Notwithstanding  the  conspicuous  part  he  had  taken  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  laborious  duties  he  had  been  called  upon  to  perform, 
amidst  all  the  tumult  of  a  civil  war,  he  had  still  found  time  for  works  of  a 
more  peaceful  nature.  During  the  year  1781,  M.  de  Marbois,  Secretary 
of  the  French  Legation  in  the  United  States,  having  been  instructed  by 
his  own  Court,  to  obtain  all  useful  statistical  information  concerning  the 
American  States,  that  was  in  his  power,  addressed  some  inquiries  to  Mr. 
JefTerson,  concerning  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  ever  been  in  the 
habit  of  committing  to  writing,  all  the  information  he  could  at  any  time 
collect,  and  the  numerous  memoranda  he  had  in  this  way  obtained,  now 
furnished  him  with  materials  for  his  answers  to  M.  de  Marbois'  questions. 
These  he  replied  to  at  great  length,  giving  a  most  interesting  statement 
of  the  natural  history,  the  soil,  productions,  institutions,  and  statistics  of 
his  native  state.  This  work  was  afterwards  published  by  him,  under  the 
title  of  "  Notes  on  Virginia." 

But  in  those  times  of  emergency  and  danger,  talents  of  so  high  an 
order  as  Mr.  Jefferson's,  could  not  long  be  spared  by  his  country,  and 
she  therefore  soon  made  a  new  call  for  his  services.  In  the  early  part  of 
1781,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  appointed  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Laurens,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  for 
the  negotiation  of  peace  which  was  then  expected  to  take  place.     His  ill 
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health,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  at  home,  howiever,  compelled  him  to 
decline  the  appointment,  and  no  progress  was  ever  made  in  regard  to  the 
treaty.  In  1782,  he  was  again  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  hope  of  promoting  the  public  interests,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  restoring  his  own  health  by  a  change  of  climate,  induced  him  to 
accept  the  appointment ;  but  before  his  embarkation,  news  was  receired 
that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  already  been  signed  by  the  other 
ministers,  and  he  was  therefore  excused. 

In  1783  and  4,  we  find  Mr.  Jefierson  again  in  Congress,  and  active  in 
all  important  measures,  especially  as  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  the 
state  of  the  treasury,  and  also  of  the  committee  to  which  was  referred  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
^  which  was  finsdly  ratified  by  this  Congress,  on  the  fourteenth  January, 
1784.  On  the  seventh  May,  of  the  same  year,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  were  then  in  Europe,  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
accordingly  embarked,  with  his  eldest  daughter,  at  Boston,  on  the  fifUi 
of  July,  and,  afler  a  pleasant  voyage,  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  sixth  of 
August,  where  he  was  immediately  joined  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  soon 
after  by  Mr.  Adams.  The  commissioners  were  by  no  means  as  suc- 
cessful in  their  attempts  to  form  treaties,  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  spent  in  almost  fruitless  negotiations,  the  only  powers 
with  whom  treaties  had  been  effected,  were  Prussia  and  Morocco,  and 
their  commission  expired  without  any  thing  of  importance  having  been 
accomplished. 

In  February,  1786,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  been  previously  appointed 
to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin,  as  Minister  to  France,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Adams,  then  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  went  over  to  England,  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  that  nation:  how  dis- 
couraging was  his  reception,  can  best  be  learnt  from  his  own  words. 
'*  On  my  presentation,"  says  he,  "as  usual,  to  the  King  and  Queen  at 
their  ievees,  it  was  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  ungracious,  than 
their  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  and  myself.  I  saw  at  once,  that  the  ulcera- 
tions of  mind  in  that  quarter,  lefl  nothing  to  be  expected  on  the  subject 
of  my  attendance;  and  on  the  first  conference  with  the  Marquis  of 
Caermarthen,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  distance  and  disinclina- 
tion which  he  betrayed  in  his  conversation,  the  vagueness  and  evasions 
of  his  answers  to  us,  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  of  their  aversion  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  us.''  Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  finding  his  visit  fruit- 
less, returned  to  Paris  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  afler  an  absence  of  seven 
weeics* 

It  would  be  useless,  in  this  hasty  sketch,  to  attempt  to  give  any  account 
of  the  various  diplomatic  transactions  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  engag- 
ed, during  his  residence  in  France,  a  period  of  little  more  than  five  years, 
from  August,  1784,  to  October,  1789,  especially,  as  they  would  not  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Ap  the  representative  of  a  new 
country  at  a  foreign  court,  there  was,  of  course,  much  to  be  done  by  him, 
yet  there  was  nothing  which  required  the  exercise  of  any  great  talents  or 
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powers  of  mind,  at  least  when  compared  with  the  scenes  of  deep  and 
eventAil  interest  through  which  we  have  lately  followed  him ;  and  after 
contemplating  such  scenes  and  such  transactions,  the  mere  details  of 
business  and  diplomatic  negotiations  must  necessarily  appear  dull  and 
even  insignificant.  But  the  years  passed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Europe, 
although  not  now  so  interesting  to  most  readers,  as  the  other  periods  of 
his  life,  was  still  one  of  great  enjoyment  to  him.  Fond  as  he  had  ever  been 
of  science,  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  called  to  take  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  had  allowed  him  little  time  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion :  that  time,  it  is  true,  had  been  carefully  employed,  but  he  now  found 
full  opportunity  for  the  free  indulgence  of  his  literary  and  scientific  tastes. 
In  the  most  polite  court  in  Europe,  surrounded  by  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  age,  honored  and  esteemed  by  them,  not  only  as  a  statesman,  but 
as  a  philosopher,  he  led  a  life  most  congenial  to  a  mind  like  his,  so  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  so  capable  of  enjoying  all  that  was 
elegant  and  refined.  He  was,  too,  the  friend  of  Franklin,  and  so  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  French  people  for  that  remarkable  man, 
that  to  be  his  friend,  was  of  itself,  apart  fr«m  all  other  circumstances  of 
public  character,  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  society  and  friendship  of 
Condorcet,  Bufibn,  D'Alembert,  and  all  the  wise  and  learned  of  the 
French  capital.  To  the  happiness  Mr.  Jefferson  experienced  there,  and 
the  many  pleasant  attachments  formed  there,  must  be  in  part  attributed 
the  strong  preference  he  ever  afterwards  exhibited  towards  that  nation. 
In  his  memoirs,  when  speaking  of  his  departure  from  France  on  his  re* 
turn  to  America,  he  adds,  "  And  here  I  cannot  leave  this  great  and 
good  country,  without  expressing  my  sense  of  its  preeminence  of  charac- 
ter among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  more  benevolent  people  I  have 
never  known,  nor  greater  warmth  and  devotedness  in  their  select  friend- 
ships.  Their  kindness  and  accommodation  to  strangers  is  unparalleled, 
and  the  hospitality  of  Paris  is  beyond  any  thing  I  had  conceived  to  be 
practicable  in  a  large  city.  Their  eminence  too  in  science,  the  commo- 
nicative  dispositions  of  their  scientific  men,  the  politeness  of  the  general 
manners,  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  their  conversation,  give  a  charm  to 
their  society,  to  be  found  no  where  else.  In  a  comparison  of  this  with 
other  countries,  we  have  the  proof  of  primacy,  which  was  given  to  Th^ 
mistocles  afler  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Every  general  voted  to  himself  th* 
first  reward  of  valor,  and  the  second  to  Themistocles.  So,  ask  the  trav- 
elled inhabitant  of  any  nation,  In  what  country  on  earth  would  you  rather 
live  t  Certainly  in  my  own,  where  are  all  my  friends,  my  relations,  and 
the  earliest  and  sweetest  affections  and  recoUections  of  my  life.  Which 
would  be  your  second  choice  ?    France." 

Yet  notwithstanding  his  love  of  Fnlnce  and  its  society,  America  still 
held  the  first  place  in  his  heart,  and,  amidst  all  the  refinement  aad  learn- 
ing of  Paris,  he  often  sighed  for  the  retirement  of  Monticello.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Baron  Geismer,  dated  at  Paris,  September  sixth,  1785,  he  says, 

The  character  in  which  I  am  here,  at  present,  confines  me  to  this 
place,  and  will  confine  me  as  long  as  I  continue  in  Europe.  How  long 
this  will  be,  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  now  of  an  age,  which  does  not  easily 
accommodate  itself  to  new  manners  and  new  modes  of  living,  and  I  am 
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savage  enough  to  pieter  the  woods,  the  wilds,  and  the  independence  of 
Monticello,  to  all  the  brilliant  pleasures  of  this  gay  capital.  I  shall 
therefore  rejoin  myself  to  my  native  country,  with  new  attachments,  and 
with  exaggerated  esteem  for  its  advantages;  for  though  there  is  less 
wealth  there,  there  is  more  freedom,  more  ease,  and  less  misery." 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  naturally  led,  during  his  residence  in  Europe,  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  French  people,  their  advancement  in  morals,  in 
science,  and  the  arts  of  life,  with  his  own  countrymen.  As  a  citizen  of  a 
new  republic,  where  perfect  freedom  of  religious  opinions  existed,  and 
where  the  only  end  of  government  was  to  improve  the  people,  and  deeply 
anxious  as  to  the  result  of  the  great  experiment  which  was  then  on  trial, 
Whether  the  people  could  rule  themselves '? — he  was  constantly  watching 
the  effects  of  the  government,  and  the  long  established  institutions  of 
France,  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  instituting 
comparisons  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  of  his  own  land  ;  and 
although  America  was  even  then  suffering  all  the  evils  which  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  her  own  territories,  had  inflicted 
on  her,  the  result  of  his  observations  wm  uniformly  in  her  favor.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Bellini,  dated  Paris,  1785,  he  thus  expresses  himself — ^"  Be* 
hold  me  at  length  on  the  vaunted  scene  of  Europe !  It  is  not  necessary 
for  your  information,  that  I  should  enter  into  details  concerning  it  But 
you  are,  perhaps,  curious  to  know  how  this  new  scene  has  struck  a  sa- 
vage of  the  mountains  of  America.  Not  advantageously,  I  assure  you. 
I  find  the  general  fate  of  humanity  here  most  deplorable.  The  truth  of 
Voltaire's  observation  offers  itself  perpetually,  that  every  man  here  must 
be  either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil.  While  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  thus  suffering  under  physical  and  moral  oppression,  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  examine  more  nearly  the  condition  of  the  great,  to  appreciate  the 
true  value  of  the  circumstances  in  their  situation,  which  dazzle  the  bulk 
of  spectators,  and»  especially,  to  compare  it  with  that  degree  of  happiness 
which  is  enjoyed  \u  America  by  every  class  of  people.  Intrigues  of  love 
occupy  the  younger,  and  those  of  ambition  the  elder  part  of  the  great 
Conjugal  love  having  no  existence  among  them,  domestic  happiness,  of 
which  that  is  the  basis,  is  utterly  unknown.  In  lieu  of  this,  are  substkutF- 
ed  pursuits  which  nourish  and  invigorate  aU  our  bad  passions,  and  which 
offer  only  moments  of  ecstacy,  amidst  days  and  months  of  restlessness 
and  torment.  Much,  very  much  inferior,  this,  to  the  tranquil,  perma- 
nent felicity,  with  which  domestic  society  in  America  blesses  most  of  its 
inhabitants ;  leaving  them  to  follow  steadily  those  pursuits  which  health 
and  reason  approve,  and  rendering  truly  delicious  the  intervals  of  those 
pursuits. 

'*  In  science  the  mass  of  the  people  is  two  centuries  behind  ours ;  their 
literati,  half  a  dozen  years  before  us.  With  respect  to  what  are  termed 
polite  manners,  without  sacrificing  too  much  the  sincerity  of  language,  I 
would  wish  my  countrymen  to  adopt  just  so  much  of  European  politeness, 
as  to  be  ready  to  make  all  those  little  sacrifices  of  self,  which  really  ren- 
der European  manners  amiable,  and  relieve  society  from  the  disagreeable 
Acenes  to  which  rudeness  often  subjects  it.  Here,  it  seems  that  a  man 
•night  pass  a  life  without  encountering  a  single  rudeness.     In  the  plea* 
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•ores  of  the  table  they  are  far  before  us,  because  with  good  taste  they  unite 
temperance.  They  dp  not  terminate  the  most  sociable  meals  by  trans- 
forming  themsehes  into  brutes.  I  have  neveryet  seen  a  man  drunk  in 
France,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  W  ere  I  to  proceed  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoy  their  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  I  should 
want  words.  It  is  in  these  acts  they  shine.  The  last  of  them,  particu- 
larly, is  an  enjoyment,  the  deprivation  of  which  with  us  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated. I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  it  is  the  only  thing  which  from  ray 
heart  I  envy  them,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  authority  of  the  Deca- 
logue, I  do  covet" 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Wythe,  dated  Paris,  August,  1786,  when 
speaking  of  the  revision  of  the  laws  in  which  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
had  been  engaged,  he  writes — **  I  think,  by  far  the  most  important  bill 
in  our  whole  code,  is  that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple. No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  happiness.  If  any  body  thinks  that  kings,  nobles,  or 
priests,  are  good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness,  send  him  here.  It 
IS  the  best  school  in  the  universe,  to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He  will  see 
here  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these  descriptions  of  men  are  an  abandoned 
confederacy  against  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  om- 
nipotence of  their  effect  cannot  be  better  proved,  than  in  this  country 
particularly,  where  notwithstanding  the  finest  soil  upon  earth,  the  finest 
dimate  under  heaven,  and  a  people  of  the  most  benevolent,  the  most  gay 
and  amiable  character,  of  which  the  human  form  is  susceptible ;  where 
such  a  people,  I  say,  surrounded  by  so  many  blessings  from  nature,  are 
loaded  with  misery  by  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  and  by  them  alone. 
Preach,  my  dear  Sir,  a  crusade  against  ignorance ;  establish  and  im- 
prove the  law  for  educating  the  common  people.  Let  our  countrymen 
know,  that  the  people  alone  can  protect  us  against  these  evils,  and  that 
the  tax  which  will  be  paid  for  this  purpose,  is  not  more  than  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kings,  priests,  and  nobles,  who  will 
rise  up  among  us  if  we  leave  the  people  in  ignorance." 

During  Mr.  Jefferson's  residence  in  Europe,  his  official  duties  demand- 
ed so  much  of  his  attention,  and  confined  him  so  closely  to  Paris,  that  he 
had  few  opportunities  for  visiting  the  other  parts  of  the  continent.  We 
have  already  mentioned,  that  soon  after  his  appointment,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Adams,  and  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  commercial  treaty  with 
England,  he  visited  London.  He  also  went  to  the  Hague  at  a  later 
period,  to  meet  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  loan  to  Con- 
gress, and  returned  thence  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  early 
part  of  1787,  having  suffered  much  from  a  dislocated  wrist,  he  was  in 
duced  to  try  the  warm  mineral  springs  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  prove  beneficial,  but  not  finding  them  of  the  service  he 
had  expected,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Italy ;  and  the  short  journal  he  has  left 
us,  is  enough  to  make  us  regret  that  he  had  not  possessed  more  leisure, 
or  that  fortune  had  not  made  him  a  traveller. 

While  in  Paris,  Mr.  Jefferson  became  acquainted  with  Ledyard,  the 
celebrated  American  traveller,  who  had  come  there  with  the  intention  of 
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forming  a  company  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  northwcft 
coast,  and  in  which  plan  he  found  an  active  coadjutor  in  Paul  Jones, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  France.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  Mr.  Jeflferson 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  journey  through  the  Russian  dominions  to 
Karaschatka ;  thence  to  cross  to  Nootka  Sound,  and  return  across  the 
continent  of  America  to  the  United  States.  This  plan  was  readily  adop^ 
ed  by  Ledyard,  who  was  eager  for  any  expedition  of  discovery,  whether 
to  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  or  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa.  Mr. 
Jefferson  accordingly  undertook  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Empress 
Catharine,  for  him  to  journey  through  her  dominions.  This,  however, 
was  peremptorily  refused  by  the  Empress.  But  Ledyard,  once  started  in 
an  enterprise,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  an  obstacle  of  this  nature  ;  he 
therefore  loft  Paris  for  St.  Petersburg,  thinking  that  in  person  he  might 
obtain  the  necessary  permission.  Not  finding  the  Empress  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  unwilling  to  suffer  any  delay,  he  proceeded  without  it,  aad  had 
actually  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  and  within  a  few  days'  journey 
of  Kamsclicitka,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  officers  despatched  after  him, 
brought  back  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  and  there  dismissed. 

Hitherto  we  have  regarded  Mr.  Jefferson  merely  as  a  statesman,  but  it 
is  not  in  this  light  only  that  he  is  to  be  viewed.  During  all  the  time  of 
his  residence  abroad,  the  numerous  letters  to  his  friends  in  America,  de- 
tailing all  the  new  discoveries  made  in  science  and  the  arts,  prove  how 
deeply  he  was  interested  in  those  subjects ;  and  the  following  letter  will 
show  how  readily  he  could  turn  from  the  cares  of  state,  to  familiar  inter- 
course of  the  lightest  and  most  sportive  kind.  Of  the  lady  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  we  know  nothing,  but  we  are  confident  its  playfulness  and 
the  goodness  of  heart  which  it  exhibits,  will  prove  an  ample  apology  fi>r 
the  length  of  the  extract 

."  To  Mrs.  Coswat. 

"  Paris,  October  12, 1786. 
"  My  dear  Madam, 

"  Having  performed  the  last  sad  office  of  handing  you  into  your  car- 
riage, at  the  pavilion  de  St.  Denis ^  and  seen  the  wheels  get  actually  into 
motion,  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  walked,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  the 
opposite  door,  where  my  own  was  awaiting  me.  Mr.  Danquerville  was 
missing.  He  was  sought  for,  found,  and  dragged  down  stairs.  We  were 
crammed  into  the  carri-ige,  like  recruits  for  the  Bastile ;  and  not  having 
soul  enough  to  give  orders  to  the  coachman,  he  presumed  Paris  our  des- 
tination, and  drove  off.  After  a  considerable  interval,  silence  was  broke, 
with  a  "  Tifj  suis  vrainunt  afflige  du  depart  de  ccs  bons  gens"  This  was 
a  signal  for  mutual  confession  of  distress.  We  began  immediately  to 
talk  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosway,  of  their  goodness,  their  talents,  their  amiar 
bility ;  and  though  we  spoke  of  nothing  else,  we  seemed  hardly  to  have 
entered  into  the  matter,  when  the  coachman  announced  the  Rue  St 
Denis,  and  that  we  were  opposite  Mr.  Danquerville's.  He  insisted  on 
descending  there,  and  traversing  a  short  passage  to  his  lodgings,  I  was 
carried  home.  Seated  by  my  fireside,  solitary  and  sad,  the  following 
dialo<;ue  took  place  l)etween  my  Head  and  my  Heart. 

"  lieful.     Well,  friend,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  pretty  trim. 
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*'  Heart.  I  am  indeed  the  most  wretched  of  all  earthly  beings.  Over- 
whelmed with  grief,  every  fibre  of  my  frame  distended  beyond  its  natural 
powers  to  bear,  I  would  willingly  meet  whatever  catastrophe  should  leave 
me  no  more  to  feel  or  to  fear. 

"  Head.  These  are  the  eternal  consequences  of  your  warmth  and  pre- 
cipitation. This  is  one  of  the  scrapes  into  which  you  are  ever  leading 
us.  You  confess  your  follies,  indeed ;  but  still  you  hug  and  cherish 
them ;  and  no  reformation  can  be  hoped,  where  there  is  no  repentance. 

^*  Heart,  Oh !  my  friend,  this  is  no  moment  to  upbraid  my  foibjes.  I 
am  rent  into  fragments  by  the  force  of  my  grief !  If  you  have  any  balm, 
pour  it  into  my  wounds ;  if  none,  do  not  harrow  them  by  new  torments. 
Spare  me  in  this  awful  moment.  At  any  other,  I  will  attend  with  pa- 
tience to  your  admonitions. 

"  Head.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  found  that  the  moment  of  triumph, 
with  you,  was  the  moment  of  attention  to  my  admonitions.  While  suffer- 
ing under  your  follies,  you  may  perhaps  be  made  sensible  of  them  ;  but 
the  paroxysm  over,  you  fancy  it  can  never  return.  Harsh,  therefore,  as 
the  medicine  may  be,  it  is  my  office  to  administer  it.  *  *  *  *  * 
•  •  •  •  J  ^\s\i  to  make  you  sensible  how  imprudent  it  is  to  place 
your  affections  without  reserve  on  objects  you  must  so  soon  lose,  and 
whose  loss,  when  it  comes,  must  cost  you  such  severe  pangs.  Remember 
the  last  night.  You  knew  your  friends  were  to  leave  Paris  to-day.  This 
was  enough  to  throw  you  into  agonies.  AH  night  you  tossed  us  from  one 
aide  of  the  bed  to  the  other ;  no  sleep,  no  rest.  The  poor  crippled  wrist, 
too,  never  lefl  one  moment  in  the  same  position  ;  now  up,  now  down,  now 
here,  now  there ;  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  its  pains  returned  ?  The 
sorgeon  then  was  to  be  called,  and  to  be  rated  as  an  ignoramus,  because 
he  could  not  divine  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  change.  In  fine,  my 
friend,  you  must  mend  your  manners.  This  is  not  a  world  to  live  at 
random  in,  as  you  do.  To  avoid  those  eternal  distresses,  to  which  you 
are  forever  exposing  us,  you  must  learn  to  look  forward  before  you  take  a 
step,  which  may  interest  our  peace.  Every  thing  in  this  world  is  matter 
of  calculation.  Advance,  then,  with  caution  ,  the  balance  in  your  hand. 
Pat  into  one  scale  the  pleasures  which  any  object  may  offer ;  but  put 
iairly  into  the  other  the  pains  which  are  to  follow,  and  see  which  prepon- 
derates. The  making  an  acquaintance  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference. 
When  a  new  one  is  proposed  to  you,  view  it  all  round.  Consider  what 
advantages  it  presents,  and  to  what  inconveniences  it  may  expose  you. 
Do  not  bite  at  the  bait  of  pleasure,  till  you  know  there  is  no  hook  beneath 
it.  The  art  of  life  is  the  art  of  avoiding  pain  ;  and  he  is  the  best  pilot, 
who  steers  clearest  of  the  rocks  and  shoafs  with  which  it  is  beset.  Pleasure 
is  always  before  us,  but  misfortune  is  at  our  side  ;  while  running  aflcr 
that,  this  arrests  us.  The  most  effectual  means  of  being  secure  against 
pam,  is  to  retire  within  ourselves,  and  to  suffice  for  our  own  happiness. 
Those  which  depend  on  ourselves,  are  the  only  pleasures  a  wise  man  will 
count  on ;  for  nothing  is  our  own,  which  anotlier  may  deprive  us  of 
Hence  the  inestimable  value  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Ever  in  our  own 
power,  always  leading  us  to  something  new,  never  cloying,  we  ride  secure 
and  sublime  above  the  concerns  of  this  mortal  world,  contemplating  truth 
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and  nature,  matter  and  motion,  the  laws  which  bind  up  their  exicrtenoe^ 
and  that  eternal  Being,  who  made  and  bound  them  up  by  those  laws. 
Let  this  be  our  employ.     Leave  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  society  to  those 
who  have  not  talents  to  occupy  themselves  without  them.     Friendship  is        | 
but  another  name  for  an  alliance  with  the  follies  and  the  misfortunes  of         | 
others.     Our  own  share  of  miseries  is  sufficient.     Why  enter,  then,  as        || 
volunteers  into  those  of  another?     Is  there  so  little  gall  poured  into  oar        'i 
cup,  that  we  must  need  help  to  drink  that  of  our  neighbor  ?     A  friend        ' 
dies  or  leaves  us :  we  feel  as  if  a  limb  was  cut  off.     He  is  sick :  we  must 
watch  over  him  and  participate  of  his  pains.    His  fortune  is  shipwrecked :         | 
ours  must  be  laid  under  contribution.     He  loses  a  child,  a  parent,  at  a 
partner :  we  must  mourn  the  loss  as  if  it  were  our  own. 

Heart     And  what  more  sublime  delight,  than  to  mingle  tears  with 
one  whom  the  hand  of  Heaven  hath  smitten  I  to  watch  over  the  bed  c^        i 
sickness,  and  to  beguile  its  tedious  and  its  painful  moments !    to  share        * 
our  bread  with  one  to  whom  misfortune  has  left  none  I     This  world 
abounds  indeed  with  misery ;  to  lighten  its  burden,  we  must  divide  it  with 
one  another.     But  let  us  now  try  the  virtue  of  your  mathematical  balance ; 
and  as  you  have  put  into  one  scale  the  burdens  of  friendship,  let  me  pat        • 
its  comforts  into  the  other.     When  languishing,  then,  under  disease,  how 
grateful  is  the  solace  of  our  friends  I    how  are  we  penetrated  with  their         j 
assiduities  and  attentions !  how  much  are  we  supported  by  their  encourage-        ji 
ments  and  kind  offices  1    When  Heaven  has  taken  from  us  some  object 
of  our  love,  how  sweet  is  it  to  have  a  bosom  whereon  to  recline  our  heads,         |' 
and  into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent  of  our  tears  !    Grief  with  such  a         |' 
comfort  is  almost  a  luxury.     In  a  life  where  we  are  perpetually  exposed         j 
to  want  and  accident,  yours  is  a  wonderful  proposition,  to  insulate  our-         \\ 
selves,  to  retire  from  all  aid,  and  to  wrap  ourselves  in  the  mantle  of  aell^         j; 
sufficiency !     For  assuredly,  nobody  wUl  care  for  him,  who  cares  for         \\ 
nobody.     But  friendship  is  precious,  not  only  in  the  shade,  but  in  the         i> 
sunshine  of  life  ;  and  thanks  to  a  benevolent  arrangement  of  things,  the         i 
greater  part  of  life  is  sunshine.    I  will  recur  for  proof  to  the  days  we  have 
lately  passed.     On  these,  indeed,  the  sun  shone  brightly  !    How  gay  did 
the  face  of  nature  appear  !   Hills,  valleys,  chateaux,  gardens,  rivers,  every 
object  wore  its  liveliest  hue  !     Whence  did  they  borrow  it  ?     From  the         j 
presence  of  our  charming  companion.     They  were  pleasing,  because  she  - 

seemed  pleased.     Alone,  the  scene  would  have  been  dull  and  insipid :         r 
the  participation  of  it  with  her  gave  it  relish.     Let  the  gloomy  monk,         ! 
sequestered  from  the  world,  seek  unsocial  pleasures  in  the  bottom  of  his 
ceil !    Let  the  sublimated  philosopher  grasp  visionary  happiness,  while 
pursuing  phantoms  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth  1    Their  supreme  wisdom 
IS  supreme  folly,  and  they  mistake  for  happiness  the  mere  absence  of  pain.  i 

Had  they  ever  felt  the  solid  pleasure  of  one  generous  spasm  of  the  heart, 
they  would  exchange  for  it  ail  the  frigid  speculations  of  their  lives,  which  , 

you  have  been  vaunting  in  such  elevated  terms.     Believe  me,  then,  my 
friend,  that  that  is  a  miserable  arithmetic,  which  could  estimate  friendship  | 

at  nothing,  or  at  less  than  nothing.     Respect  for  you  has  induced  me  to 
enter  into  this  discussion,  and  to  hear  principles  uttered,  which  I  detest  i 

and  abjure.     Respect  for  myself  now  obliges  me  to  recall  you  into  the 
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proper  limits  of  yoar  office.  When  nature  assigned  us  the  same  habita- 
tion, she  gave  us  over  it  a  divided  empire.  To  you  she  allotted  the  field 
of  science,  to  me  that  of  morals.  When  the  circle  is  to  be  squared,  or 
the  orbit  of  a  comet  is  to  be  traced,  when  the  arch  of  greatest  strength  or 
the  solid  of  least  resistance  is  to  be  investigated,  take  up  the  problem ;  it 
is  yours ;  nature  has  given  me  no  cognizance  of  it.  In  like  manner,  in 
denying  to  you  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  of  benevolence,  of  gratitude,  of 
justice,  of  love,  of  friendship,  she  has  excluded  you  from  their  control. 
To  these  she  has  adapted  the  mechanism  of  the  heart.  Morals  were  too 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  man,  to  be  risked  on  the  uncertain  combina- 
tions of  the  head.  She  laid  their  foundatbn,  therefore,  in  sentiment,  not 
in  science.  That  she  gave  to  all,  as  necessary  to  all ;  this  to  a  few  only, 
as  sufficing  with  a  few.  I  know,  indeed,  that  you  pretend  authority  to  the 
sovereign  control  of  our  conduct  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  a  respect  for  your 
gra^e  saws  and  maxims,  a  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  has  sometimes 
induced  me  to  conform  to  your  counsels.  A  few  facts,  however,  which  I 
can  readily  recall  to  your  memory,  will  suffice  to  prove  to  you,  that  nature 
has  not  organized  you  for  our  moral  direction.  When  the  poor  wearied 
soldier,  whom  we  overtook  at  Chickahominy,  with  his  pack  on  his  back, 
begged  us  to  let  him  get  up  behind  our  chariot,  you  began  to  calculate 
that  the  road  was  full  of  soldiers,  and  that  if  all  should  be  taken  up,  our 
horses  would  fail  in  their  journey.  We  drove  on  therefore.  But  soon 
becoming  sensible  you  had  made  me  do  wrong,  that  though  we  cannot 
relieve  all  the  distressed,  we  should  relieve  as  many  as  we  can,  I  turned 
about  to  take  up  the  soldier,  but  he  had  entered  a  by-path,  and  was  no 
more  to  be  found  ;  and  from  that  moment  to  this,  I  could  never  find  him 
out  to  ask  his  forgiveness.  Again,  when  the  poor  woman  came  to  ask 
charity  in  Philadelphia,  you  whispered  that  she  looked  like  a  drunkard, 
and  that  half  a  dollar  was  enough  to  give  her  for  the  alehouse.  Those 
who  want  the  dispositions  to  give,  easily  find  reasons  why  they  ought  not 
to  give.  When  I  sought  her  out  afterwards,  and  did  what  I  should  have 
done  at  first,  you  know  that  she  employed  the  money  immediately  towards 
placing  her  child  at  school.  If  our  country,  when  pressed  with  wrongs 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  had  been  governed  by  its  heads  instead  of  its 
hearts,  where  should  we  have  been  now  ?  Hanging  on  a  gallows  as  high 
asHaman's.  You  began  to  calculate,  and  to  compare  wealth  and  numbers ; 
we  threw  up  a  few  pulsations  of  our  blood  ;  we  supplied  enthusiasm  against 
wealth  and  numbers  ;  we  put  our  existence  to  the  hazard,  when  the  hazard 
seemed  against  us,  and  we  saved  our  country  :  justifying,  at  the  same  time, 
the  ways  of  Providence,  whose  precept  is  to  do  always  what  is  right,  and 
leave  the  issue  to  Him.  In  short,  my  friend,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves 
me,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did  a  good  thing  on  your  suggestion,  or  a 
dirty  one  without  it.  I  do  forever,  then,  disclaim  your  interference  in  my 
province.  Fill  paper  as  you  please  with  triangles  and  squares ;  try  how 
many  ways  you  can  hang  and  combine  them  together :  I  shall  never  envy 
nor  control  your  sublime  delights.  But  leave  me  to  decide  when  and  where 
friendships  are  to  be  contracted.  You  say  I  contract  them  at  random. 
So  yon  said  the  woman  at  Philadelphia  was  a  drunkard.  I  receive  none 
into  my  esteem^  till  I  know  they  are  worthy  of  it.     Wealth,  title,  office, 
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are  no  recommendations  to  my  friendship.  On  (be  contrary,  great  good 
qualities  are  requisite  to  make  amends  for  their  having  wealth,  title,  and 
office.  You  confess  that,  in  the  present  case,  I  could  not  have  made  i 
worthier  choice.  You  only  object  that  I  was  so  soon  to  lose  them.  We 
are  not  immortal  ourselves,  my  friend;  how  can  we  expect  our  enjoyments 
to  be  so  ?  We  have  no  rose  without  its  thorn,  no  pleasure  without  its  alloy. 
It  is  the  law  of  our  existence,  and  we  must  acquiesce.  It  is  the  condition 
annexed  to  all  our  pleasure,  not  by  us  who  receive,  but  by  Him  who  gives 
them.  True,  this  condition  is  pressing  cruelly  on  me  at  this  moment  I 
feel  more  fit  for  death  than  life  ;  but  when  I  look  back  on  the  pleasures 
of  which  it  is  the  consequence,  I  am  conscious  they  were  worth  the  price 
I  am  paying.  Notwithstanding  your  endeavors,  too,  to  damp  my  hopes, 
I  comfort  myself  with  expectations  of  their  promised  return.  Hope  is 
sweeter  than  despair,  and  they  were  too  good  to  mean  to  deceive  me. 
"  In  the  summer,"  said  the  gentleman ;  but  ''  in  the  spring,"  said  the 
lady ;  and  I  should  love  her  forever,  were  it  only  for  that.  Know  then, 
my  friend,  that  I  have  taken  these  good  people  into  my  bosom ;  that  I 
have  lodged  them  in  the  warmest  cell  I  could  find ;  that  I  love  them,  and 
will  continue  to  love  them  through  life ;  that  if  fortune  should  dispose 
them  on  one  side  the  globe  and  me  on  the  other,  my  affections  sliall 
pervade  its  whole  mass  to  reach  them.  Knowing,  then,  my  determina- 
tion, attempt  not  to  disturb  it.  If  you  can  at  any  time  furnish  matter  for 
their  amusement,  it  will  be  the  office  of  a  good  neighbor  to  do  it  I  will, 
in  like  manner,  seize  any  occasion  which  may  offer,  to  do  the  like  good 
turn  for  you  with  Condorcet,  Rittenhouse,  Madison,  La  Cretelle,  or  any 
other  of  those  worthy  sons  of  science,  whom  you  so  justly  prize. 

'*  I  thought  this  a  favorable  proposition  whereon  to  rest  the  issue  of  the 
dialogue.  So  I  put  an  end  to  it  by  calling  for  my  nightcap.  Methinks, 
I  hear  you  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  called  a  little  sooner,  and  so  spared  you 
the  ennui  of  such  a  sermon." 

In  October,  1769,  Mr.  Jefferson  having  obtained  from  government  the 
permission  he  had  long  solicited,  to  return  home  for  a  short  time,  em- 
barked at  Havre  for  the  United  States.  It  was  not  his  intention,  at  that 
time,  to  resign  his  station  at  the  Court  of  Versailles.  France,  ever  a  d^ 
sirable  residence  to  him,  was  at  this  time  an  object  of  the  strongest  inte- 
rest. The  flame  of  revolution  which  had  been  kindled  in  America  bad 
already  touched  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  the  spirit  of  republicanism  was 
rapidly  spreading  through  all  classes  of  people  in  France.  To  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, to  the  citizen  of  a  country,  itself  just  emancipated,  just  escaped 
from  servitude,  the  struggle  which  was  now  rapidly  approaching  between 
the  people  and  the  throne,  between  liberty  and  long  established  oppres- 
sion, was  one  of  peculiar  interest,  desirous  as  he  must  have  been  to  see 
the  rights  and  principles  for  which  he  had  so  successfully  contended  in 
America,  transplanted  and  flourishing  in  the  soil  of  Europe.  It  was 
therefore  his  intention,  afler  a  short  visit  to  his  native  country,  to  return 
and  resume  his  office.  Immediately,  however,  upon  his  arrival  at  Nor- 
folk, in  the  latter  part  of  November,  he  was  met  by  a  letter  from  General 
Washington,  containing  an  appointment  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  To 
this  Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  stating  his  desire  to  return  to  France^  but  al 
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!  tbe  same  time  assuring  the  President  of  his  willingneas  to  remain,  cottlo 
his  services  be  more  bencficiai  to  his  country  at  home.  A  second  lettei 
from  the  President,  expressing  the  same  wish  as  the  former,  but  giving 
him  the  choice  of  the  two  situations,  induced  him  to  forego  his  own  in- 
clinations, and  accept  the  appointment.  During  Mr.  Jeflferson's  long 
absence,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  United  States.  The 
country  which  he  had  left  five  years  before,  just  emerging  from  a  pro- 
tracted and  exhausting  war,  without  a  government,  and  in  almost  as 
great  danger  from  the  internal  dissensions,  which  were  naturally  to  be 
expected  among  a  people  so  peculiarly  situated,  as  she  had  previously 
been,  from  external  enemies,  he  now  beheld  flourishing,  and  happy,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population.  During  that  interval,  the 
Federal  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  a  government  organized,  and  at 
its  head  the  gratitude  of  a  free  people  had  placed  that  man,  who  had  so 
successfully  conducted  her  armies,  and  who,  as  the  first  President  of  the 
Western  Republic,  proved  himself  as  wise  in  counsel,  as  he  had  before 
shown  himself  victorious  in  war. 

I  Mr.  Jefferson  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  station,  and. 

during  his  continuance  in  ofHce,  he  ever  discharged  them  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  ability.  We  can  here,  of  course,  speak  only  in  general 
terms  :  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  whole  course  of  his  administration 
'A-ould  be  impossible,  without  at  the  same  time  writing  the  political  histo- 
ry  of  the  country.  The  duties  assumed  by  him  were  of  the  most  arduous 
and  responsible  nature,  embracing  the  super intendance,  both  of  domestic 
affairs,  and  of  foreign  relations :  and  they  were  at  that  time  more  difficult 
from  the  infancy  both  of  the  office  and  the  government.  Nevertheless, 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  for  the  management  of  which,  Mr. 
Jefierson  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  former  diplomatic  experience, 
was  so  conducted,  that  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  citizen  were  pro- 
tected, and  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation  supported,  without 
any  infringement  of  the  rights  of  others ;  and  in  the  home  department, 
the  numerous  reports  and  state  papers  on  subjects  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, which  from  time  to  time  he  laid  before  Congress,  furnish  abun- 
dant proof  of  his  talents  and  industry. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  Mr.  Jefferson,  finding  himself  one  of  an 
administration,  from  a  majority  of  whose  members  he  differed  in  views, 
which  were  every  day  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance,  and  that 
be  could  not  consistently  act  with  them,  in  the  measures  which  would  be 
ad<^ted,  especially  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  retired  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Party  spirit,  never  long  asleep  in  any  coun-. 
try,  and  least  of  all  in  a  republic,  had  already  risen  high  in  America,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  from  the  first  statesman  in  the  cabinet, 
down  to  the  merest  village  alehouse  politician,  were  ranged  under  the 
banners  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties.  To  that  one 
of  these  parties,  known  by  the  name  of  Democratic,  Mr.  Jefferson  found 
himself  strongly  drawn  by  the  whole  course  of  his  previous  habits  and 
opinions.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  however,  were  attached 
to  the  opposite  party  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  thought  himself  call- 
ed upon  to  withdraw. 
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For  a  time,  therefore,  Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from  pablic  life,  and  de> 
voted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  and  to  those  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits  of  which  he  was  so  fond ;  and  at  Monticello,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  undisturbed  by  the  calls  of  office,  he  experienced, 
for  a  few  years,  the  domestic  happiness  and  quiet,  he  was  so  well  fitted  to 
enjoy.  He  was  about  this  time,  too,  chosen  President  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  as  successor  to  Rittenhouse,  and,  fi>r  the  long 
period  that  he  filled  the  chair,  was  active  in  promoting,  in  every  way  in 
his  power,  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  was 
not  long  permitted  to  remain  a  private  citizen.  In  September,  1796, 
General  Washington,  the  only  person  who  could  unite  the  affections  of 
the  whole  people,  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  declined  being  any  longer  considered  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Chief  Magistrate.  The  two  great  parties,  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided,  therefore,  immediately  brought  forward  their  candidates.  Mr. 
Adams  "was  nominated  by  the  one,  .and  Mr.  Jefferson  by  the  other ;  and 
at  the  election  which  took  place  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen  President,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Vice-President,  for  the  four  years 
next  ensuing.  As  the  principal  duty  of  the  Vice-President,  unless  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  President,  is  merely  to  preside  in  the  Senate, 
much  of  these  four  years,  except  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  was 
spent  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  tranquillity  of  Monticello. 

In  1601,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  again  been  nominated  as  a  candidate, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  as  the  number  of  votes  given  for  Mr.  Jefferson  and  for  Mr. 
Burr,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  democratic  party  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, were  equal,  and  the  constitution  did  not  require  that  the  votes 
should  specify  the  office  to  which  each  one  was  respectively  elected, 
neither  having  such  a  majority  as  was  necessary  to  a  choice,  the  election 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  When  the  election  came 
on,  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Jefferson  threw  their  votes  for  Mr.  Burr,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  thirty-five  unsuccessful  ballots,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  Burr  became,  of  course,  Vice-President. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  oath  of  office, 
and  delivered  his  inaugural  address  in  presence  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. Afler  declaring  his  diffidence  and  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  so  vast  a  nation,  he  thus  expresses  the  hope 
that  all  parties  would  unite  in  the  support  of  the  government  and  the 
onion.  **  Let  us  then,  fellow^^itizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one 
mind ;  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that  harmony  and  affection, 
without  which  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary  things.  And 
let  us  reflect  that,  having  banished  from  our  land  that  religious  intolerance 
under  which  mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little, 
if  we  countenance  a  political  intolerance,  as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and 
capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During  the  throes  and 
convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuri- 
ated man,  seeking  through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long  lost  liberty,  it 
was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this 
distant  and  peaceful  shore ;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and  feared  by 
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some,  and  less  by  others;  and  shonld  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of 
safety  ;  but  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle. 
We  have  called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We 
are  all  republicans ;  we  are  all  federalists.  If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let 
them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of 
opinion  may  be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot 
be  strong  ;  that  this  government  is  not  strong  enough.  But  would  the 
honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  abandon  a  govern- 
ment which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  vision- 
ary fear,  that  this  government,  the  world's  best  hope,  may,  by  possibility, 
want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trust  not.  I  believe  this,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  strongest  government  on  earth.  I  believe  it  the  only  one,  where 
every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law, 
and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
himself.  Can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  others  T  Or 
have  we  found  angels,  in  the  form  of  kings,  to  govern  him  ?  Let  history 
answer  this  question." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give,  in  the  following  summary  manner,  a  brief 
statement  of  the  principles  which  were  to  be  the  rule  of  his  administra- 
tion. **  About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties  which 
comprehend  every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  you  should 
understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  government,  and, 
consequently,  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  administration.  I  will  com- 
press them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating  the 
general  principle,  but  not  all  its  limitations.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political ; — peace, 
commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
with  none  ; — the  support  of  the  state  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as 
the  most  competent  administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the 
surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tendencies ; — the  preservation  of 
the  general  government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  our  peace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad ; — a  jealous  care  of  the 
rights  of  election  by  the  people,  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which 
are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable  remedies  are  un- 
provided ; — absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the 
vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital 
principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism  ; — a  well  disciplined  militia, 
our  best  reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars 
may  relieve  them  ; — the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority ; 
--economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  m^iy  be  lightly  burdened ; — 
the  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public 
fkith  ;— encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid ; 
—the  diffusion  of  information,  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar 
of  the  public  reason ; — freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  person,  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  trials 
by  juries  impartially  selected.     These  principles  form  the  bright  constel- 
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lation  which  h&s  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  stops  through  an  age  of 
revolution  and  reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  blood  of  our 
heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment ;  they  should  be  the  creed 
of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  the  touchstone  by 
which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust ; — and  should  we  wander  from 
them  in  moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps^ 
and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

The  democratic  party  having  now  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
national  councils,  the  policy  of  the  country  underwent  considerabk 
changes.  Of  the  merits  of  the  different  measures  sanctioned  and  pur- 
sued by  the  respective  administrations,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak ; 
the  distinctions  which  then  prevailed,  and  led  to  so  much  bitterness  and 
hostility,  are  passed  away,  and  the  measures  of  government  are  now  to 
be  adjudged  wise  or  unwise,  beneficial  or  injurious,  without  reference  to 
the  party  from  which  they  emanated.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration, however,  at  that  time,  was  so  far  approved,  that  in  1805,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  chosen,  he  was  reelect- 
ed to  the  chief  magistracy  by  a  large  majority,  notwithstanding  all  the 
exertions  of  the  federal  party.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
acts  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  beneficial,  and  probably  would  be  allowed  to 
be  so  now,  by  those  who,  in  the  excitement  of  party,  believed  them  to  be 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Of  this  character  is  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  annexation  of  all  that  fertile  country  to 
the  United  States,  thereby  giving  us  not  only  a  vast  extent  of  valuable 
territory,  but  what  was  also  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  undisputed 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great  outlet  of  the  west.  Of  others,  as 
of  the  embargo  of  1807,  the  expediency,  to  say  the  least,  may  be  doubt- 
ful. Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  perhaps  no  act  of 
the  government,  at  any  period,  has  ever  been  more  warmly  supported  by 
its  friends,  or  more  violently  and  unsparingly  attacked  by  the  opposition. 
The  deep  and  continued  aggressions  of  the  two  great  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe,  England  and  France,  upon  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 
country,  after  negotiation  and  remonstrance  had  been  tried  in  vain,  call- 
ed for  more  efficient  measures  for  protection  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

These  aggressions,  by  the  injuries  offered  to  our  trade,  especially  with 
the  British  colonies,  by  the  impressment  of  seamen  and  the  numerous 
depredations  on  our  coasts,  had  become  so  annoying,  that,  in  December 
of  1805,  Mr.  Jefferson  thus  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject. 
"  Our  coasts  have  been  infested,  and  our  harbors  watched,  by  private 
armed  vessels,  some  of  them  without  commissions,  some  with  illegal  com* 
missions,  others  with  those  of  legal  form,  but  committing  piratical  acts 
beyond  the  authority  of  their  commissions.  They  have  captured  in  the 
very  entrance  of  our  harbors,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas,  not  only  the 
vessels  of  our  friends  coming  to  trade  with  us,  but  our  own  also.  They 
have  carried  them  off  under  pretence  of  legal  adjudication,  but,  not  daring 
to  approach  a  court  of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and  sunk  them  by  the 
way,  or  in  obscure  places,  where  no  evidence  could  arise  against  them, 
maltreated  the  crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  in  the  open  sea,  or 
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on  desert  shores,  without  food  or  covering.    The  same  system  of  hoverini; 

OD  our  coasts  and  harbors,  under  color  of  seeking  enemies,  has  been  also 

carried  on  by  public  armed  ships,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  oppression 

of  our  commerce.     New  principles,  too,  have  been  interpolated  into  the 

law  of  nations,  founded  neither  in  justice  nor  the  usage  or  acknowledge 

i  meiit  of  nations.     According  to  these,  a  belligerent  takes  to  itself  a  com* 

i '  merce  with  its  own  enemy,  which  it  denies  to  a  neutral,  on  the  ground  of 

\\  its  aiding  that  enemy  in  the  war.     But  reason  revolts  at  such  an  incon- 

i'  sistency  ;    and  the  neutral  having  equal  rights  with  the  belligerent  to 

';  decide  the  question,  the  interests  of  our  constituents,  and  the  duty  of 

maintaining  the  authority  of  reason,  tlie  only  umpire  between  just  nations, 

impose  on  us  the  obligation  of  providing  an  effectual  and  determined 

opposition  to  a  doctrine  so  injurious  to  the  rights  of  peaceable  nations. 

In  consequence  of  these  suggestions  of  the  Executive,  the  first  measures 

taken  by  Congress  were  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  our  coast  in 

case  of  a  war,  and  the  non-importation  act,  passed  in  the  early  part  of 

:  1806.     Commissioners  were  also  appointed  at  the  several  foreign  courts, 

to  make  some  adjustment  of  the  existing  difficulties,  and  prevent  a  repe- 

'  tition  of  such  injuries. 

While  these  negotiations  were  pending,  a  most  flagrant  outrage,  com- 
mitted by  the  British  frigate  Leopard  upon  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  in  our 
very  waters,  and  almost  in  sight  of  our  coast,  produced  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  July  second,  1807,  requiring  all  British  armed  vessels, 
then  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  to  depart,  and  forbidding 
them  to  enter.  Scarcely,  however,  was  this  injury  disavowed  and  offers 
I  of  reparation  made,  when  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  of  November  of 

!  the  same  year,  appeared.     By  these  the  British  government  prohibited  all 

I  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  his  enemies  in 

Europe,  unless  the  articles  had  been  first  landed  in  England,  and  the 
duties  paid  for  their  re-exportation.  Under  these  circumstances,  more 
decided  measures  were  called  for  on  the  part  of  our  government.  Sub> 
mission  was  not  for  a  moment  thought  of;  and  the  only  alternative  was 
between  open  war,  or  such  measures  as  should  take  us  completely  out  of 
the  power  of  our  enemies  and  the  operation  of  these  orders. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  country  was  not  then  in  a  situation 
to  hazard  a  war  ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  means  leflto  prevent  the  entire 
destruction  of  our  commerce,  was  a  prohibition  of  all  intercourse,  which  it 
was  supposed  would  have  the  desired  effect,  not  only  by  keeping  our  own 
shipping  in  port,  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy,  but  by  depriving  them  of  the 
benefit  of  our  commerce,  thereby  inducing  them  to  come  to  some  terms. 
Consequently,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  our  vessels,  prohibiting  their  de- 
parture from  any  port  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
December  twenty-second,  1807.  The  consideration,  whether  this  mea- 
sure was  expedient,  or  the  best  one  which  could  be  adopted,  belongs  to 
the  political  historian. 

The  early  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  administration,  was  disturbed 
by  an  event,  which  threatened  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  union ; 
this  was  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr.  Defeated  in  tht  late  election  to 
the  Vice-Presidency,   and    led   on  by   an   unprincipled   ambition,   this 
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extraordinary  man  formed  the  plan  of  a  military  expedition  into  the 
Spanish  territories,  on  our  southwestern  frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing there  a  new  republic.  Thb,  however,  as  has  been  generally  Bappo»- 
ed,  was  a  mere  pretext;  and  although  it  has  never  been  accurately 
known  what  his  real  plans  were,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  a  far 
more  dangerous  character.  The  opinion  generally  received,  is,  that  his 
object  was  to  bring  about  a  separation  of  the  states  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  from  the  general  government,  and  form  them  into  an  independent 
state.  The  plan,  however,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was  never  ma- 
tured, for  no  sooner  were  the  government  apprized  that  bodies  of  men 
were  organizing,  and  arming  themselves  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  an 
attack  upon  a  neighbormg  government,  then  at  peace  with  us,  without 
the  authority  of  Congress,  than  measures  were  taken  to  disperse  those 
who  had  assembled,  to  seize  their  arms  and  stores,  and  to  arrest  the 
ringleaders.  Immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  the  plan.  Colonel  Burr 
fled,  but  was  soon  overtaken,  and  brought  back  to  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Here  he  was  examined  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  upon  a  charge  of 
high  misdemeanor,  in  preparing,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  an 
expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  also  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  bound  over  for  trial  on  the  former,  there  not  being  sufficent  evidence 
to  justify  a  commitment  on  the  latter,  and  upon  the  trial  for  the  misde- 
meanor, in  August,  1807,  he  was  also  acquitted  for  a  like  want  of  evi- 
dence. 

In  1809,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  term  for  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  been  elected,  he  determined  to  retire  forever  from  political  life.  For 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  had  been  continually  before  the  public, 
and  all  that  time  had  been  employed  in  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  and 
responsibility.  Having  thus  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  he  now  felt  desirous  of  that  rest  which  his  declining 
J  ears  required,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  in 
larch,  1809,  he  bid  forever  farewell  to  public  life,  and  retired  to  Monti- 
cello,  there  to  enjoy  all 

'*  That  which  should  accompany  old  age. 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  frioidB." 

From  this  time,  Mr.  Jefferson  never  took  any  part  in  politics ;  but  to 
one  like  him,  even  old  age  had  its  duties,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
estate,  in  study,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  boundless  hospitality,  he  found 
full  employment  for  his  time.  But  the  object  which  most  interested  him 
during  his  later  years,  was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  general 
education  in  Virginia,  and  especially  the  superintendance  of  the  new 
university  of  Virginia,  which  was  founded  in  1818,  through  his  instro* 
mentality.  Of  this  institution,  which  was  located  at  Charlottesville,  a 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  estate  of  Monticello  was 
situated,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  rector  at  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
and  continued  in  that  office  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting 
himself  unremittingly  to  the  interests  and  advancement  of  this  child  of 
his  old  age. 

There  was  one  circumstance^  however,  which  contributed  in  some 
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degree  to  dislarb  the  happinen  of  the  last  years  of  his  life.  As  the 
neater  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
in  public  stations,  to  the  support  of  which  the  small  salary,  which  the 
BKve  than  Spartan  economy  of  a  republic  allowed,  was  by  no  means 
equal,  the  estate  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  ori^nally  larffe,  had  been  con* 
■tantly  diminishing,  and  in  1825,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  lor  leave  to  dispose  of  his  estate  of  Monticello 
by  lottery,  to  prevent  its  being  sacrificed,  and  in  order  to  raise  money 
sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts.  This  indeed  was  granted,  but  the  days 
of  the  patriot  were  numbered,  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  his 
earthly  wants  were  to  cease,  and  the  name  of  Jefferson  must  ever 
remain  another  instance  of  the  tardy  gratitude  of  republics. 

The  fourth  of  July,  1826,  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declara* 
ticm  of  American  Independence,  great  preparations  were  made,  in  every 
jrart  of  the  Union  for  its  celebration,  as  the  nation's  jubilee,  and  the 
citizens  of  Washington,  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  invited 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  the  firamer,  and  one  of  the  few  surviving  signers,  of  the 
Declaration,  to  participate  in  their  festivities.  But  an  illness,  which  had 
been  of  several  weeks'  duration,  and  had  been  continually  increasing, 
compelled  him  to  decline  the  invitation.  In  his  reply,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  he  gives  evidence,  that  although  his  earthly  firame  was 
fiist  perishing,  his  mind  was  still  the  same ;  still  animated  with  the  same 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  still  eager  for  the  universal  emancipation  of  man. 
**  It  adds  sensibly,"  he  writes, ''  to  the  sufferings  of  sickness,  to  be  de- 
prived by  it  of  a  personal  participation  in  the  rejoicings  of  that  day ;  but 
acquiescence  under  circumstances,  is  a  duty  not  placed  among  those  we 
are  permitted  to  control.  I  should,  indeed,  with  peculiar  delight,  have 
met  and  exchanged  there  congratulations,  personally,  with  the  small  band, 
the  remnant  of  the  host  of  worthies  who  joined  with  us,  on  that  day,  in 
the  bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to  make  for  our  country,  between 
submission  and  the  sword ;  and  to  have  enjoyed  with  them  the  consola- 
tory fact,  that  our  fellow-citizens,  after  half  a  century  of  experience  and 
prosperity,  continue  to  approve  the  choice  we  made.  May  it  be  to  the 
world,  what  I  believe  it  will  be,  (to  some  parts  sooner,  to  others  later, 
but  finally  to  all,)  the  signal  of  arousing  men  to  burst  the  chains,  under 
which  monkish  ignorance  and  superstition  had  persuaded  them  to  bind 
themselves,  and  to  assume  the  blessings  and  security  of  self  government. 
The  form  which  we  have  substituted,  restores  the  free  right  to  the  un- 
bounded exercise  of  reason  and  freedom  of  opinion.  All  eyes  are  opened, 
or  opening,  to  the  rights  of  man.  The  general  spread  of  the  lights  of 
science  has  already  laid  open,  to  every  view,  the  palpable  truth,  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a 
favored  few,  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the 
grace  of  God.  These  are  grounds  of  hope  for  others;  for  ourselves,  let 
the  annual  return  of  this  day  forever  refresh  our  recollections  of  these 
rights,  and  an  undiminished  devotion  to  them." 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  illness,  which  before  had  not 
been  considered  at  all  dangerous,  increased  rapidly,  and  on  the  tweaty- 
sixth,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his  bed.     On  the  second  of 
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July,  the  disease,  under  which  he  was  laboring,  left  him,  hoi  in  soch  * 
reduced  state,  that  his  medical  attendants  entertained  no  hope  of  hk 
recovery.  From  thb  time  he  himself  was  perfectly  sensible,  that  hi«  last 
hour  was  at  hand,  and  with  the  utmost  cahnness  he  conversed  with  the 
different  members  of  his  family,  and  gave  directions  concerning  his 
coffin,  and  his  funeral,  which  he  was  desirous  should  be  at  MonticeUo, 
and  without  any  display  or  parade.  On  the  next  day,  which  was  Monday, 
he  asked  of  those  around  him,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  on  being  told 
it  was  the  third  of  July,  he  expressed  the  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary.  His  prayer  was 
heard — that  day,  whose  dawn  was  hailed  with  such  rapture  through  our 
land,  burst  upon  his  eyes,  and  then  they  were  closed  forever.  And  what 
a  noble  consummation  of  a  noble  life !  To  die  on  that  day, — ^the  birthday 
of  a  nation, — the  day  which  his  own  name  and  his  own  act  had  rendered 
glorious;  to  die  amidst  the  rejoicings  and  festivities  of  a  whole  nation, 
who  looked  up  to  him,  as  the  author,  under  God,  of  their  greatest  ble^- 
sings,  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  record  of  his  life.  Fifty 
summers  had  rolled  over  his  head,  since  the  day  when  the  Congress  of 
'76  declared  America  independent ;  fifty  years  he  had  watched  over  her 
like  a  parent  over  his  child :  and  he  had  been  permitted  to  see  that 
country,  whose  cause  in  her  hour  of  darkness  he  had  so  nobly  maintain- 
ed, prosperous  and  happy.  He  had  prayed  that  he  might  see  that  day  ; 
and  on  that  day,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  twelve  millions  of  freemen, 
in  the  hour  within  which,  fifty  years  before,  he  had  signed  the  Magna 
Charta  of  American  Freedom,  his  spirit  was  freed  from  the  bondage  of 
earth.  Happy  in  his  life,  more  happy  in  his  death,  of  him  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that 

•« Nothing  in  his  life, 

Bocanie  him  like  the  leaving  it." 

And  almost  at  the  same  hour,  the  kindred  spirit  of  the  venerable 
Adams,  as  if  to  bear  him  company,  left  the  scene  of  his  earthly  honors. 
Hand  in  hand  they  had  stood  forth,  the  champions  of  freedom  ;  hand  in 
hand,  during  the  dark  and  desperate  struggle  of  the  revolution,  they  had 
cheered  and  animated  their  desponding  countrymen  ;  for  half  a  century 
they  had  labored  together  for  the  good  of  their  country ;  and  now  hand  in 
hand  they  departed.  In  their  lives  they  had  been  united  in  the  same 
great  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided. 

At  the  time  of  his  death«  Mr.  Jefferson  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years  and  a  few  months.  In  January,  1772,  he  was  married  to 
Martha,  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  and  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  then  colony  of  Virginia.  Their 
union,  however,  was  of  short  duration ;  she  died  in  September,  1783, 
leavingr  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  young,  the  other  two  were 
married,  one  to  Thomas  M.  Randolph,  afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia, 
the  other  to  Mr.  Eppes. 

In  person  Mr.  Jefferson  was  tall  and  thin,  rather  above  six  feet  in 
hei^jit,  but  well  formed  ;  his  eyes  were  light,  his  hair,  originally  red,  in 
aller  life  became  white  and  silvery ;  his  complexion  was  fair,  his  forehead 
broad,  and  his  whole  countenanct  intelligent  and  thoughtftil.     He  po»- 
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aetsed  great  fertitude  of  mind  as  well  as  peraonal  courage ;  and  his  com- 
mand of  temper  was  sach,  that  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends  never 
recollected  to  have  seen  him  in  a  passion.  His  manners,  though  dignified, 
were  simple  and  unaffected,  and  his  hospitality  was  so  unbounded,  that 
aU  found  at  his  house  a  ready  welcome.  In  conversation  he  was  fluent, 
eloquent,  and  enthusiastic ;  and  his  language  was  remarkably  pure  and 
correct.  He  was  a  finished  classical  scholar,  and  in  his  writings  is 
discernible  the  care  with  which  he  formed  his  style  upon  the  best  models 
of  antiquity.  His  style  is  pleasing  and  attractive,  seeking  rather  to  per- 
suade by  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  manner,  than  to  convince  by  the 
mere  fiwce  of  argument.  Of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  we  have 
already  spoken ;  another  work  published  by  him,  while  he  was  Vice-Presi-' 
dent,  and,  consequently,  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  was  a  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Practice,  which  has  since  been  a  standard  work  on  that 
subject,  and  probably  contains  the  best  collection  of  rules  for  forensic 
debate  in  existence.  But  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  most  numerous  and  most 
important  productions,  we  must  go  to  the  archives  of  the  government, 
and  there  in  the  state  papers,  and  reports  made  by  him,  we  shall  find  the 
evidence  of  his  talents,  industry,  and  learning.  His  correspondence  was 
▼ery  extensive,  embracing  not  only  the  great  men  of  his  own  country,  but 
also  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  France.  Since 
his  death,  four  volumes  of  his  writings,  edited  by  his  grandson,  Thomas 
Jefierson  Randolph,  have  been  published,  containing  a  short  memoir  of 
his  lifo,  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  written 
by  himself,  in  1821,  and  also  a  large  collection  of  his  letters,  to  various 
persons,  and  on  various  subjects. 

It  is  neither  our  intention  or  wish,  to  speak  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Discarding  as  we  do,  all  political  prejudices,  we  have 
heretofore  been  enabled  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  approbation,  and 
that  too,  as  we  trust,  without  any  sacrifice  of  truth.  This  could  not  be 
the  case,  however,  should  we  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  his 
religious  sentiments.  As  a  mere  moralist,  he  must  ever  be  esteemed  for 
opinions  and  doctrines,  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  purest  sages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which  certainly  far  surpassed  the  theories  and 
the  practice  of  his  masters  in  religion,  the  sceptics  of  the  Frepch  school. 

But  little  now  remains  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  his  whole  life  was 
passed  before  the  public  eye,  and  his  actions  speak  his  character  better 
than  any  words  can  express  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  it  is  as  the  bold  and 
fearless  patriot  of  the  revolution, — us  the  framer  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  that  he  will  be  best  known.  Posterity  may  be 
divided,  as  the  present  age  has  been,  concerning  the  wisdom  and  the 
exnediency  of  his  measures,  while  he  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  for  those  measures  were  of  such  doubtful  tendency,  that  the 
best  and  wisest  might  differ  concerning  them ;  but  as  one  of  the  Congress 
of  '76,  as  one  of  the  firmest  opposers  of  British  aggressions,  as  one  of  the 
most  able  statesmen  of  the  revolution,  his  conduct  has  been  stamped  by 
the  approbation  of  a  whole  nation,  and  a  judgment  rendered,  that  no 
fiitnre  age  will  ever  reverse.     The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life  also 
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preseDtfl  a  most  pleasing  picture.  It  is  delightful  to  see  a  man  of  sueh 
vast  acquisitions,  and  such  varied  powers,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  service 
of  his  countty,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  highest  duties,  calmly  retire 
from  public  stations,  to  spend  his  declining  years,  not  in  inactivity  and 
lethargy,  but  in  untiring  exertions  for  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race;  and  instead  of  sinking  into  a  second  childhood,  by  constant 
exercise  maintaining  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  unimpaired  to  the 
last.  We  hardly  know  which  is  the  more  interesting  object — ^Thomas 
Jefferson,  as  the  young  and  ardent  patriot  of  '76,  or  as  the  silver  haired 
philosopher  of  Monticello.  Or  if  the  former  is  the  more  interesting, 
surely  the  latter  is  the  more  pleasing.  When  we  look  upon  the  former, 
while  we  admire  his  noble  spirit,  and  his  holy  daring,  we  yet  tremble  fi>r 
his  safety,  as  we  think  of  the  rocks  and  quicksands  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  of  which  the  least  may  make  shipwreck  of  him  forever. 
But  when  we  contemplate  the  latter,  in  all  the  serenity  of  an  honored  old 
age,  resting  from  his  labors,  and  seeking  in  the  cultivation  of  philosophy 
the  highest  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  and  the  means  still  to  benefit  man- 
kind— we  feel  an  emotion  of  thankfulness  rising  in  our  hearts,  at  the 
tliought  that  all  those  dangers  we  so  much  dreaded  have  been  passed ; 
that  the  course  so  prosperously  commenced,  has  been  gloriously  pursued, 
and  the  long  wished  for  haven  at  last  obtained.  The  admiration  we 
involuntarily  feel  for  the  former,  is  more  than  equalled  by  the  veneration 
we  willingly  offer  to  the  latter. 
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Matbrials  for  the  biography  of  a  public  man  are  to  be  found,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  history  of  the  great  events  in  which  he  was  an  actor. 
In  OUT  own  country  this  is  particularly  the  case.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to 
be  regretted  that  the  private  life  of  our  distinguished  men  is  in  some  mea- 
sure sacred  from  the  offensive  notoriety  which  is  the  lot  and  the  penalty 
of  eminence  in  other  countries.  The  numerous  dependants  on  the  pen* 
odical  press  of  Great  Britain  deem  themselves  privileged  to  annoy  men 
of  any  reputation,  by  what  they  term  sketches  of  their  lives.  They  pick 
up  garbled  and  inaccurate  stories,  invent  one  or  two  leading  incidents, 
and,  to  complete  the  biography,  fasten  upon  its  unfortunate  subject  a  few 
of  the  most  popular  anecdotes  that  have  been  current  for  the  last  century. 
These  accounts  circulate  for  the  truth,  and  a  man  is  obliged  to  see  himself 
the  hero  of  battles  which  he  never  fought,  and  an  actor  upon  boards 
which  he  never  trod. 

But  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  reading  even  an  incorrect,  but  well 
written  account  of  a  great  man's  life,  for  the  same  reason  that  there  is 

CLSure  in  looking  on  an  indifferent  Ukeness,  which  is  well  painted  and 
dsomely  framed.  Taste  is  pleased,  if  curiosity  is  not  satisfied.  A 
void  is  filled ;  we  have  learned  something,  and  if  that  something  is  not 
accurate,  we  still  have  high  authority  for  ^lieving  that  all  history  is  little 
better  than  fable. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Madison  we  have  been  able  to  collect  no  au- 
thentic anecdotes.  His  later  years  were  passed  in  the  most  entire  seclusion, 
as  he  lived  in  the  strictest  privacy  at  his  seat  in  Montpelier,  Virginia.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1750,  and  took  an  early  and  efficient  interest  in  the 
affiurs  of  our  infant  republic.  Sound  principles  on  subjects  of  public  and 
political  interest  seem  to  have  been  instilled  into  him  from  his  birth.  To 
state  what  Uttle  we  know  of  his  private  life,  before  commencing  the  narra- 
tion of  that  part  of  his  career  which  is  the  property  of  his  country,  Mr. 
Bfadison,  in  1794,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Todd,  in  Philadelphia,  widow  of 
John  Todd,  Esq.  a  practitioner  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Paine,  and  her  father,  who  was  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Philadelphia.  She  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  first  marriage,  and  as  her  hiisband  died  in  less  than 
three  years  afterwards,  she  was  still  quite  young  when  she  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Madison.  Her  manners  were  agreeable,  her  deportment 
mild  and  dignified,  and  her  conversation  fascinating.  With  the  wish  to 
please,  and  a  willingness  to  be  pleased,  she  was  popular  in  her  circle  of 
associates ;  and  vfhen.  her  second  husband  was  coiled  to  his  high  office, 
she  discharged,  with  a  dignified  affability,  those  polite  attentions  which 
were  so  constantly  required  of  her.    She  exerted  a  woman's  tender  influ- 
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ence  to  soften  the  jiolitical  asperities  of  the  time  by  the  amenities  of  social 
life  ;  and  strove  to  hide  the  thorns  of  public  controversy  under  the  roses 
of  private  cheerfulness.  It  has  been  said,  to  her  great  praise,  that  in  her 
highest  fortune  she  never  neglected  her  early  friends,  but  extended  to  all 
who  ap]>roached  her,  those  attentions  vi^hich  please  the  exalted  and  inspire 
the  humble  with  confidence. 

The  first  knowledge  that  we  have  of  Mr.  Madison  finds  him,  at  an 
early  age,  a  very  active  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  one  living,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  indebted 
for  the  constitution  under  which  they  live.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  most  influential  of 
its  supporters  in  the  Virginia  Convention  which  adopted  it.  He  wrote  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Federalist;  was  the  author  of  the  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions of  1798,  and  the  Virginia  Report  of  1799,  and  for  sixteen  years  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  government,  as  the  incumbent  suc- 
cessively of  the  second  and  first  offices  in  the  Executive. 

The  first  subject  that  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  was  the  debt  incurred  during  the  war,  and  which 
it  was  imperative  upon  them  either  to  fund  or  pay.  The  national  com- 
merce had  been  annihilated.  To  revive  it  was  the  first  step  toward* 
reviving  prosperity.  But  as  a  preliminary  to  any  commercial  arrange 
ments  or  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  a  settlement  of  their  own  debt  was 
indispensable.  In  this  first  step,  however.  Congress  immediately  felt  its 
ntter  inefficiency,  its  incapability  of  even  moving  with  its  actual  powers. 
To  the  impost  laid  on  during  the  war,  divers  states  had  refused  acquies- 
cence. How  was  that  or  any  tax  to  be  now  enforced  t  Nevertheless  a 
committee  was  appointed.  It  drew  up  a  report,  which  was  soon  issued, 
as  an  address  to  the  several  states,  praying  them  to  make  proTiaion  for 
the  national  creditors.  The  address  was  received  with  the  same  spirit 
which  had  endangered  the  commonwealth  so  lately,  by  holding  out  against 
the  claims  of  the  veterans  of  the  war ;  and  as  Congress  had  resolved  not 
to  raise  money  from  one  state  till  all  had  consented  to  the  measure,  each 
waited  for  its  neighbor  to  commence,  and  each  excused  itself  by  its 
neighbor's  backwardness. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  felt  its  want  of  authority  marring  the  national 
interests  upon  another  point.  Envoys  had  been  despatched  to  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  concluding  commercial  treaties.  England,  the  first  applied 
to,  held  off,  declaring  that  Congress  had  not  powerjto  conclude  one.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Jefferson  argue  that  &e  American  government  had  in  reality  suffi- 
cient authority.  If  it  had,  it  was  certainly  not  very  clear ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish ministry,  well  pleased  at  an  opportunity  to  disappoint  the  United 
States  envoys,  and  to  flout  the  inexperience  of  their  government,  held 
firm  in  its  denial. 

The  states  were  in  the  mean  time  dispensed  from  coming  to  a  determi- 
nation respecting  raising  a  general  fund,  as  the  envoys  of  Congress  had 
fbnnd  it  necessary  to  meet  pressing  demands  by  a  loan.  Individuals  stiD 
smarting  from  the  losses  of  a  war  were  very  willing  to  throw  forward, 
as  it  were,  the  burden  of  taxes  to  a  future  and  more  prosperous  time. 

They  were  disappointed  in  these  selfish  calculations.     Prosperity  came 
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not,  nor  promised  to  come.  Commerce  was  not  restored.  England  still 
kept  up  her  prohibitions  or  high  duties  upon  all  the  great  exports  of 
America;  nor  could  France  consent  to  receive  them,  notwithstanding 
her  own  inclination,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Jefferson.  To  England,  and  to 
some  relaxation  in  that  country's  rigid  prohibition,  they  were  obliged  to 
look ;  and  this  alone  produced  the  consolidation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

England  had  changed  her  policy.  She  had  laid  aside  the  sword ;  but 
j  she  sUll  carried  on,  what,  to  America,  was  as  destructive, — a  commercial 
war.  She  monopolized  the  fisheries,  shut  out  the  American  ships  from 
I  her  West  Indies,  and  essayed  to  take  to  herself  the  whole  carrying  trade 
j  of  her  late  colonies.  Jefferson  and  Adams  labored  in  Europe  to  open 
markets  for  their  countrymen.  They  concluded  treaties  with  Portugal, 
with  Sweden,  with  divers  European  powers.  But  shut  out  from  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  Barbary  corsairs;  from  France,  notwithstanding  the 
amity  of  the  countries,  by  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  other  causes ;  the 
only  ahemative  left  to  America  was  to  force  England  to  be  equitable. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  done  by  the  state  legislatures ;  for  if  one  ad- 
mitted British  ships,  whilst  the  other  excluded  them,  the  union  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  not  only  destroyed,  but  the  object  of  exclusion  defeated. 
Congress,  in  1784,  therefore,  demanded  powers  to  exclude  generally  the 
vessels  of  all  countries  not  having  treaties  of  commerce  with  America. 
Most  of  the  states  acceded  to  this  request ;  but  delajs  and  difficulties 
intervened ;  some  could  not  be  brought  to  understand  it  Ere  it  was  ac- 
cepted, the  necessity  of  powers  more  extended  and  minute  were  felt,  so 
that  Congress  made  a  fresh  demand  of  being  permitted  to  regulate  the 
entire  commerce  of  the  republic. 

To  these  commercial  difficulties  were  added  political  causes  of  quarrel 
between  England  and  America.  Notwithstanding  the  express  stipulation 
of  the  treaty,  the  British  creditors  remained  still  unpaid ;  and  the  ministry 
reftued,  in  consequence,  to  evacuate  the  military  posts  within  the  north- 
western frontier  of  the  United  States.  The  fiiult  lay  with  divers  states  of 
the  Union,  who  reaisted  carrying  into  effect  the  honest  stipulation  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  was  thus  efisetuaily  arrested.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Congress  or  its  leading  members  discussed  or  passed  votes 
for  forming  treaties,  raising  funds,  or  regulating  commeroe.  It  was  vain 
to  devise  remedies  without  the  power  of  applying  them.  Every  American 
of  eminence  and  experience  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  more  aothority  to 
Congress,  of  forming  a  federal  head,  and  giving,  in  fact,  an  efficient  go- 
vernment to  the  country. 

The  foremost  in  their  opinions  were  the  Virginians.  Seeing  the  weak- 
ness of  Congress,  this  state  had  early  united  with  BLuryland  in  a  prohibi- 
tory system.  Proving  the  good  effect  of  this,  they  had  besought  the  othor 
states  to  send  commissioners  to  agree  upon  making  it  general.  This 
proposition,  made  by  Mr.  Madison,  produced  what  was  culed  a  conven- 
taoo,  car  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  five  states,  at  Annapolis,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1766.  The  assembdy  soon  pereetved  that  unity  upon  conuBercial 
regulations  must  depend  upon  the  political  and  fundamental  unity  of  tlw 
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state,  and  that  the  only  possibility  of  agreeing  as  to  a  common  tariff,  was 
to  frame  an  efficient  constitution.  For  this  important  task  the  delegates 
at  Annapolis  were  not  prepared.  They  declared,  however,  the  necessity 
of  taking  such  a  measure  into  consideration,  and,  ere  they  separated, 
agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of  calling  a  more  general  and  solemn  meet- 
ing of  delegates  from  all  the  states,  to  meet  in  the  following  year  at 
Philadelphia. 

At  this  period  broke  forth  that  political  schism,  that  separation  of  the 
Americans  into  two  parties,  which  had  been  brooding  and  preparing  since 
the  peace.  The  war  had  been  a  struggle  between  whig  and  tory  ;  the 
supporters  of  independence  on  one  side,  the  favorers  of  monarchy  and 
British  connexion  on  the  other.  By  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  the 
independents  were  left  alone  to  split  into  new  parties,  as  the  nature  of 
every  political  society  requires.  Those  which  were  formed  on  the  present 
occasion,  have  ever  since  endured,  and  the  flags  which  each  then  hoisted 
long  continued  to  float  with  their  ancient  principles  inscribed. 

But  the  jealousy  of  certain  states  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  local 
rights  and  interests  was  likely  to  operate  fatally  in  marring  the  project  of 
a  constitution,  and  rendering  any  innovation  for  the  purpose  impracticable ; 
since  the  dissentient  states  were  resolved  not  to  choose  delegates,  or 
accede  to  the  desire  of  Virginia. 

At  length,  however,  the  majority  of  the  state  legislatures  was  brought 
to  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  federal  statesmen.  Convinced  by  late 
experience  of  the  necessity  of  an  established  and  general  government, 
even  for  purposes  of  domestic  security,  the  hitherto  refractory  states  nam* 
ed,  without  hesitation,  their  delegates  to  the  appointed  convention  for 
forming  a  constitution.*  * 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  May,  1787,  the  delegates  of  twelve  states 
met  at  Philadelphia.  Washington,  who  had  reluctantly  consented  to 
attend,  was  chosen  president.  The  discussion  and  arrangement  of  the 
several  articles  were  carried  on  with  closed  doors,  and  lasted  four 
months.  And  at  length,  on  the  17th  of  September,  the  proposed  consti- 
tution was  made  public.  It  was  presented  to  Congress,  and  by  that  body 
was  submitted  to  the  several  states  for  acceptance.! 

The  following  interesting  summary  of  Mr.  Madison's  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  confederation  is  from  a  paper  in  the  hand-writing  of  Gene- 
ral Washington,  and  presents  the  substance  of  a  letter  received  by  him  a 

*  The  state  of  Rhode  Island  alone  refused. 

t  A  history  of  this  convention  has  never  been  written.  The  causes  which  led  to 
it  may  be  easily  ascertained  and  traced  ont,  but  the  opinions  and  private  movements 
of  the  great  political  leaders  of  the  day,  the  precise  share  of  merit  due  to  each  for 
the  part  he  acted  in  enlightening  the  public  mind,  and  preparing  it  for  the  issue  of 
events,  the  previous  interchange  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  the  exposition  of  mo- 
tives, the  ummate  hopes,  and  above  all,  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  itself,  the 
views,  arguments,  and  designs  of  individuals,  and  the  general  voice  of  their  con- 
stituents, as  expressed  by  them ;  all  these  topics  and  numerous  others  are  yet  in  tiie 
dark,  and  must  remain  so,  till  the  papers  left  by  the  departed  actors  in  the  scene,  and 
such  as  are  still  held  by  the  few  venerable  worthies  that  remain  of  that  dignified 
assembly,  shall  come  under  the  eye  of  the  faithful  historian,  and  receive  a  patient 
inspection  and  a  discriminating  award. — N»  A.  JReview. 
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slioTt  time  preTioas  to  the  holding  of  the  GonTention  at  Philadelphia.  For 
this  yaluabie  document  we  are  indebted  to  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the 
North  American  Review. 

"  Mr.  Madison  thinks  an  individual  independence  of  the  states  utterly  ir* 
reconcilable  with  their  aggregate  sovereignty,  and  that  a  consolidation  of 
the  whole  into  one  simple  republic  would  be  as  inexpedient  as  it  is  unatp 
tain  able.  He  therefore  proposes  a  middle  ground,  which  may  at  once 
support  a  due  supremacy  of  the  national  authority,  and  not  exclude  the  lo- 
cal authorities  whenever  they  can  be  subordinately  useful. 

**  As  the  groundwork,  he  proposed  that  a  change  be  made  in  the  prin* 
ciple  of  representation,  and  thinks  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
effectincr  it. 

'*  Next,  that,  in  addition  to  the  present  federal  powers,  the  national  go- 
vernment  should  be  armed  with  positive  and  complete  authority  in  all 
cases  which  require  uniformity ;  such  as  the  regulation  of  trade,  including 
the  right  of  taxing  both  exports  and  imports,  the  fixing  the  terms  and 
forms  of  naturalization,  &c. 

'^  Over  and  above  this  positive  power,  a  negative  tn  oH  cases  whatever  on 
the  legislative  acts  of  the  states,  as  heretofore  exercised  by  the  kingly 
prerogative,  appears  to  him  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  be  the  least  pos- 
sible encroachment  on  the  state  jurisdictions.  Without  this  defensive 
power  he  conceives  that  every  positive  [law  t J  which  can  be  given  on  paper, 
will  be  evaded. 

''  This  control  over  the  laws  would  prevent  the  internal  vicissitudes  of 
state  policy,  and  the  aggressions  of  interested  majorities. 

*'  The  national  supremacy  ought  also  to  be  extended,  he  thinks,  to  the 
judiciary  departments ;  4he  oaths  of  the  judges  should  at  least  include  a 
fidelity  to  the  general  as  well  as  local  constitution ;  and  that  an  appeal 
should  be  to  some  national  tribunals  in  all  cases,  to  which  foreigners  or  in- 
habitants of  other  states  may  be  parties.  The  admiralty  jurisdictions  to 
fall  entirely  within  the  purview  of  the  national  government. 

"  The  national  supremacy  in  the  executive  departments  is  liable  to 
some  difficulty,  unless  the  officers  administering  them  could  be  made  ap- 
poin table  by  the  supreme  government  The  militia  ought  entirely  to  be 
placed  in  some  form  or  other  under  the  authority  which  is  interested  with 
the  general  protection  and  defence. 

**  A  government  composed  of  such  extensive  powers  should  be  well  or 
ganized  and  balanced. 

"  The  legislative  department  might  be  divided  into  two  branches,  one 

of  them  chosen  every years  by  the  people  at  large,  or  by  the  legislap 

tores ;  the  other  to  consist  of  fewer  members,  to  hold  their  places  for  a 
longer  term,  and  to  go  out  in  such  rotation  as  always  to  leave  in  office  a 
large  majority  of  old  members. 

"  Perhaps  the  negative  on  the  laws  might  be  most  conveniently  exer 
cised  by  this  branch. 

'*  As  a  further  check,  a  council  of  revision,  including  the  great  ministe 
rial  officers,  might  be  superadded. 

"  A  national  executive  must  also  be  provided.  He  has  scarcely  ventured 
as  yet  to  form  his  own  opinion,  either  of  the  manner  of  which  it  ought  to 
be  constituted,  or  of  the  authorities  with  which  it  ought  to  be  clothed. 
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"  An  article  should  be  inaerted,  expressly  guarantying  the  tranquilKty  o£ 
the  states  against  internal  as  well  as  external  dangers. 

"  In  like  manner,  the  right  of  coercion  should  be  expressly  declared. 
With  the  resources  of  commerce  in  hand,  the  national  administration 
might  always  find  means  of  exerting  it  either  by  sea  or  land  ;  but  the  dif^ 
Acuity  and  awkwardness  of  operating  by  force  on  the  collective  will  of  a 
state,  render  it  particularly  desirable  that  the  necessity  of  it  might  be 
precluded.  Perhaps  the  negative  on  the  laws  might  create  such  a  mutoal 
dependence  between  the  general  and  particular  authorities  as  to  answer; 
or  perhaps  some  defined  objects  of  taxation  might  be  submitted  along  with 
commerce  to  the  general  authority. 

"  To  give  a  new  system  its  proper  validity  and  energy,  a  ratification 
must  be  obtained  from  the  people,  and  not  merely  from  the  ordinary  au- 
thority of  the  legislature.  This  will  be  the  more  essential,  as  inroads  on 
the  existing  constitutions  of  the  states  will  be  unavoidable." 

Although  the  party,  designated  as  democratic,  had  given  up  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  hostility  to  a  united  government,  still  it  was  &r 
from  wanting  representatives  in  the  convention.  We  are  informed,  in- 
deed, that,  in  the  most  important  questions,  votes  were  so  nicely  balanced, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  any  decision.  During  the  discussions 
the  leading  men  opposed  to  the  democrats  published  their  opinions  in  a 
series  of  letters,  signed  the  Federalist,  a  name  which  henceforward 
seemed  to  designate  the  party.  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Jay  were  writers ; 
but  the  principal  one,  as  well  as  the  most  esteemed  in  his  opinions,  was 
Colonel  or  General  Hamilton.  This  gentleman  went  the  length  of  propos- 
ing that  the  president  and  each  senator  should  hold  his  office,  as  our 
judges  do,  during  their  good  behavior.  The  anti-federalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  whom  the  future  leader,  Jefferson,  was,  however,  as  yet  in 
France,  supported  the  principle  of  rotation,  or  frequent  change  in  the 
person  wielding  the  executive  of  the  country.  The  federalists'  side  was 
most  powerful  in  talent,  and  being  supported  by  the  authority  of  Wash- 
ington, their  opinions  mainly  prevailed. 

The  constitution  no  sooner  appeared,  than  it  was  attacked  with  a  host 
of  objections.  One  party  exclaimed  that  it  had  melted  the  states  into  one 
government,  without  fencing  the  people  by  any  declarations  of  rights; 
that  a  standing  army  was  not  renounced,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  not 
secured ;  that  Congress  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  suspending  trial 
by  jury  in  civil  cases ;  that  rotation  in  office  was  abandoned ;  that  the 
president  might  be  re-elected  from  four  years  to  four  years,  so  as  to  ren- 
der him  a  king  for  life,  like  a  king  of  Poland  ;  and  that  the  check  or  aid 
of  a  council  had  not  been  given  him.  Notwithstanding  these  objections, 
the  constitution  obtained  the  assent  of  all  the  states,  save  two — ^Rhodc 
Island  and  North  Carolina.  New- York  was  said  to  have  acceded,  chiefly^ 
from  fear  of  being  excluded  from  the  union  ;  and,  in  consenting,  she  had 
demanded  a  new  convention  to  make  amendments  in  the  act  Even  Vir* 
ginia  thought  it  necessary  to  propose  alterations.  She  required  a  decla- 
ration of  rights,  and  the  limitation  that  the  President  should  be  but  once 
v»«l6cted.  These  discussions  occupied  the  year  1788,  after  which  the 
constitution  was  generally  accepted,  and  the  grand  point  of  a  federal 
union  achieved. 
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The  mooth  of  March,  1789,  was  the  epoch  appointed  for  the  oom- 
menceroent  of  the  new  government.  So  wanting,  however,  were  manj 
of  the  states,  or  their  representatives,  in  zeal,  that  three  weeks  elapsed 
ere  a  full  meeting  of  both  Houses  could  be  procured.  Their  first  neces- 
sary step  was  to  elect  a  President ;  and  George  Washington  was  nnani* 
mcMisly  chosen  to  the  office.  With  unfeigned  reluctance,  occasioned  both 
by  love  of  retirement  and  tenderness  for  his  reputation,  did  that  great 
man  accept  the  first  office  of  the  commonwealth.  The  sacrifice  was  d^ 
manded  of  him,  as,  in  the  words  of  Hamilton,  the  success  of  the  great 
experiment,  viz.  the  working  and  existence  of  the  new  government,  alto* 
ffether  depended  upon  the  moral  force  which  the  name  and  character  of 
Washington  would  bring  to  its  chief  office. 

Washington's  progress  from  his  seat  of  Mount  Vernon  to  Philadelphia 
was  a  triumphant  procession,  such  as  few  conquerors  have  known.  The 
ceremony  of  his  inauguration  took  place  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  the 
new  President  addressed  Congress  in  a  noble  and  touching  discourse. 
He  could  not  have  evinced  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  importance  of  his 
own  duties,  as  well  as  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  than  is  conveyed  in 
the  following  words  : — "  The  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  form  of  government,  are  justly  consi- 
dered as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to 
the  bands  of  the  American  people." 

No  sooner  was  the  federal  government  thus  completed  by  the  inangn* 
ration  of  its  chief,  than  Congress  proceeded  at  once  to  the  considera> 
tion  of  what  roost  pressed  upon  its  attention — ^the  revenue.  But  as  every 
thing  had  hitherto  remained  unsettled,  the  discussion  on  this  point  involT* 
ed  the  question  of  foreign  policy  and  preference ;  and,  leading  to  a  warm 
debate,  occasioned  a  collision  between  parties  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
legislative  career. 

Mr.  Madison  proposed  a  tax  upon  imported  goods  and  tonnage.  This, 
ID  principle,  was  objected  to  by  none  ;  but  as  the  tonnage  duty,  pressing 
upon  foreign  vessels  exclusively,  was  intended  to  act  in  favor  of  domestic, 
and  at  the  expense  of  foreign  shipping,  it  excited  opposition.  Some 
urged  that  America  had  few  ships  c^  her  own,  and  needed  the  use  of 
those  which  this  duty  might  drive  away.  But  Madison  pointed  out,  in 
answer,  the  necessity  of  fostering  the  infant  navy  of  the  country,  as  the 
only  defensive  force  that  would  be  required  or  available  in  a  future  war. 

This  argument  overcame  the  objections.  But  another  part  of  Mr. 
Madison's  plan, — that  which  favored  the  conmieree  of  Franoe  rather  than 
that  of  Great  Britain, — called  forth  greater  beat  and  opposition.  France 
had  contributed  largely  by  her  aid  and  alliance  to  the  cause  of  American 
independence,  from  selfish  reasons,  no  doubt,  rather  than  firom  any  love 
either  for  America  or  fireedom ;  but  this  latter  country  was  not  called 
upon  to  scrutinize  her  motives.  In  addition  to  the  claims  of  gratitude  on 
this  account,  the  envoys  of  the  United  States  had  been  received  as  foee 
in  Great  Britain,  as  friends  in  France.  The  correspondence  of  Franklin 
and  Jefferson,  more  especially  the  latter,  exists,  to  attest  how  the  sullen 
pride  of  merely  English  manner  might  have  the  effect  of  exciting  raD» 
oor  in  a  statesman,  and  by  ciMisequenoe  in  bis  country. 
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A  proYision  being  made  for  raising  a  revenue  and  answering  the  jnsi 
debts  of  the  states,  Congress  proceeded  to  the  completion  of  the  machine 
of  government  by  the  institution  of  ministerial  offices,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe.     Departments  were  erected,  of  thp       ,| 
treasury,  of  war,  and  of  state, — the  latter  including  foreign  and  domestic 
relations.     This  last  important  office  attracted  particular  attention.     The 
bill  for  establishing  it  intrusted  the  President  with  the  power  of  removing       , 
the  minister  from  office.     It  was  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  that  the       I 
President  should  not  have  the  power  of  dismissing  the  minister  without        , 
the  assent  of  Congress.     This  assent  or  co-operation,  it  was  argued,  hav-        | 
ing  been  considered  requisite   to  the   appointment,  why  should  it  not        > 
be  indispensable,  to  the  act  of  dismissal  f     The  government  party  op-        | 
posed  strenuously  this  attempt  to  nullify  the  presidential  office,  which,        | 
mdeed,  if  shorn  of  this  authority,  would  have  been   reduced  to  a  levd 
with  that  of  its  secretary.     Nay,  they  were  not  content  with  voting  this       | 
power  at  present,  but  contended  that  the  rule  should  have  been  a  fonda- 
mental  part  of  the  constitution.     It  was  now  declared  to  be  so  by  a  vote,       ! 
the  derogatory  amendment  having  been  previously  negatived ;  and  the 
wholesome  prerogative  of  the  President  was  effectually  secured.  i 

The  several  ministerial  departments  were  now  filled  up.  Colonel  Ham-  | 
ilton,  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  he  who  had  chiefly  induced^ him  to  i| 
accept  the  guidance  of  the  new  government,  was  appointed  to  the  treasury. 
General  Knox,  who  had  been  the  war  minister  under  Congress,  was  now  | 
re-appointed  ;  whilst  Jefferson,  envoy  in  France,  but  then  on  his  return  to  l 
the  United  States,  was  named  secretary  of  the  state  department,  including 
foreign  and  home  affairs.  j 

At  the  head  of  the  law  was  placed  Mr.  Jay,  as  chief  justice,  one  of  the 
most    estimable   characters  of  the  time.      Mr.  Randolph  was  named        j 
attorney-general.     Mr.  Adams  had  been  elected  Vice-President :  the  only        j 
name  of  eminence  omitted  in  the  arrangements  was  that  of  Madison.  i 

A  particular  view  of  the  successive  administrations  is  given  in  the  life       | 
of  each  of  the  Presidents.     With  a  short  account,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Madi-       i 
son's  celebrated  commercial  resolutions  offered  to  Congress  m  January,       ;i 
1794,  we  shall  pass  to  the  period  and  to  the  most  striking  affairs  of  his 
presidency. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  the  month  of  December,  1793,  a  variety 
of  important  and  interesting  topics  were  pressing  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion. The  British  government  had  declared  France  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  by  issuing  orders  to  stop  all  neutral  ships  laden  with  provisions 
bound  to  her  ports.  Com  at  that  time  formed  the  chief  export  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  shipping  it  at  all,  for  the  new 
regulation  amounted  in  fact  to  this,  was  a  grievance  to  which  the  most 
pacific  neutral  could  scarcely  submit.  Another  continually  recurring 
source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against  England  was 
the  pressing  of  their  seamen,  which  circumstances  rendered  of  frequent 
occurrence  and  tardy  rectification. 

In  reference  to  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Madison  early  in  January,  1791, 
submitted  to  the  House  his  commercial  resolutions.  The  substance  of  the 
first  of  these  resolutions  was,  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  would 
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be  pronoled  by  furtber  rettriolioiui  and  higher  duties  in  certain 
the  muiiifactaree  and  navigation  of  (breign  nations.  The  additional  dii« 
ties  were  to  be  laid  on  certain  articles  manufactured  by  those  Europeao 
nations  which  had  no  commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States.  These 
rescrfntions  required  reciprocity  in  navigation,  except  with  respect  to  the 
West  India  trade.  The  last  of  the  resolutions  declared  that  provision 
ooght  to  be  made,  for  ascertaining  the  losses  sustained  by  American  citi- 
zens, from  the  operation  of  particular  regulations  of  any  country  coutrar 
v«niiig  the  law  of  nations ;  and  that  these  losses  be  reimbursed,  in  the 
first  instance,  out  of  the  additional  duties  on  the  manufactures  and  vessels 
of  nations  establishing  such  regulations.  The  debates  on  these  resolu- 
tione  were  long  and  animated.  On  the  3d  of  February  the  first  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  five  only.* 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1809,  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
State  under  the  preceding  administration,  was  inducted  into  the  oflice  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  At  this  time  the  situation  of  our  affairs 
was  in  many  respects  gloomy.  France  and  England  were  still  at  war^ 
and  were  continoing  to  array  against  each  other  the  most  violent  commercial 
edicts,  that  exhibited  but  little  deference  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
neutral  nations.  Previously  to  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress  under 
Mr.  JeiSmon,  an  act  had  been  passed  which  repealed  the  then  exuting  em- 
bargo, and  interdicted  commercial  intercourse  with  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Should  either  of  these  powers,  however,  revoke  their  edicts,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  renew  their  intercourse.  Mr.  Madison's  ii^ 
aigoral  address  was  as  follows : 

"  Unwilling  to  depart  firom  examines  of  the  most  revered  authority,  I 
avaii  myself  of  the  occasion  now  presented,  to  express  the  profound  im- 
pression made  on  me,  by  the  call  of  my  country  to  the  station,  to  the 
duties  of  which  I  am  about  to  pledge  myself,  by  the  most  solemn  of  sane* 
tiou.  So  distinguished  a  mark  of  confidence,  proceeding  from  the 
deliberate  and  tranquiT  suffrage  of  a  free  and  virtuous  nation,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  commanded  my  gratitude  and  devotion, 
as  well  as  filled  me  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  trust  to  be  assumed. 
Under  the  various  circumstances  which  give  peculiar  sdemnity  to  the 
existing  period,  I  feel  that  both  the  honor  and  the  responsibility  allotted 
tome,  are  inexpressibly  enhanced.  The  present  situation  of  the  world 
is  indeet^  without  a  parallel ;  and  that  of  our  country  fiill  of  difficulties. 
The  pressure  of  these,  too,  is  more  severely  felt,  because  they  have  fallen 
upon  as  at  a  moment  when  the  national  prosperity  being  at  a  height  not 
before  attained,  the  contrast  resulting  firom  the  change  has  been  rendered 
the  more  striking.  Under  the  benign  influence  of  our  republican  insti- 
talioBs,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  all  nations,  while  so  many  of 
than  were  engaged  in  bloody  and  wasteful  wars,  the  fruits  of  a  just  poli- 
of  were  enjoyed,  in  an  unrivalled  growth  of  our  faculties  and  resources, 
rawfo  of  this  were  seen  in  the  improvements  of  agriculture,  in  the  suc- 
enterprises  of  commerce,  in  the  progress  of  manufactures  and 
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Qsefiil  arts ;  in  the  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  use  made  of  H 
in  reducing  the  public  debt,  and  in  the  vaJuable  works  and  establish- 
ments, every  where  multiplying  over  the  face  of  our  land.  It  is  a  pre* 
cious  reflection  that  the  transition  from  this  prosperous  condition  of  our 
country  to  the  scene  which  has  for  some  time  been  distressing  us,  is  not 
chargeable  on  any  unwarrantable  views,  nor,  as  I  trust,  on  any  involun- 
tary errors  in  the  public  councils.  Indulging  no  passions  which  trespass 
on  the  rights  or  the  repose  of  other  nations,  it  has  been  the  true  glory  of 
the  United  States  to  cultivate  peace  by  observing  justice ;  and  to  entitle 
themselves  to  the  respect  of  the  nations  at  war,  by  fulfilling  their  neutral 
obligations  with  the  most  scrupulous  impartiality.  If  there  be  candor  in 
the  world,  the  truth  of  these  assertions  will  not  be  questioned.  Posterity 
at  least  will  do  justice  to  them.  This  unexceptionable  course  could  not 
avail  against  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the  belligerent  pow^ers.  In  their 
rage  against  each  other,  or  impelled  by  more  direct  motives,  principles 
of  retaliation  have  been  introduced,  equally  contrary  to  universal  reason 
and  acknowledged  law.  How  long  their  arbitrary  edicts  will  be  continu- 
ed, in  spite  of  the  demonstrations  that  not  even  a  pretext  for  them  has 
been  given  by  the  United  States,  and  of  the  fair  and  liberal  attempts  to 
induce  a  revocation  of  them,  cannot  be  anticipated.  Assuring  myself 
that,  under  every  vicissitude,  the  determined  spirit  and  united  councils  of 
the  nation  will  be  safeguards  to  its  honor  and  its  essential  interests,  I 
repair  to  the  post  assigned  me,  with  no  other  discouragements  thf^n  what 
spring  from  my  own  inadequacy  to  its  high  duties.  If  I  do  not  sink  un- 
der the  weight  of  this  deep  conviction,  it  is  because  I  find  support  in  a 
consciousness  of  the  purposes  and  a  confidence  in  the  principles  which 
I  bring  with  me  into  this  arduous  service.  To  cherish  peace  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  all  nations  having  correspondent  dispositions; 
to  maintain  sincere  neutrality  towards  belligerent  nations;  to  prefer,  in 
all  cases,  amicable  discussion  and  reasonable  accommodation  of  difiereo- 
ces  to  a  decision  of  them  by  an  appeal  to  arms ;  to  exclude  foreign 
intrigues  and  foreign  partialities,  so  degrading  to  all  countries,  and 
so  baneful  to  free  ones ;  to  foster  a  spirit  of  independence,  too  just  to 
invade  the  rights  of  others,  too  proud  to  surrender  our  own,  too  liberal  to 
indulge  unworthy  prejudices  ourselves,  and  too  elevated  not  to  look  down 
upon  them  in  others ;  to  hold  the  union  of  the  states  as  the  basis  of  their 
peace  and  happiness ;  to  support  the  constitution,  which  is  the  cement  of 
the  union,  as  well  in  its  limitations  as  in  its  authorities ;  to  respect  the 
rights  and  authorities  reserved  to  the  states  and  to  tKe  people,  as  equally 
incor)>orated  with,  and  essential  to  the  success  of,  the  general  system  ;  to 
avoid  the  slightest  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  the  func- 
tions of  religion,  so  wisely  exempted  from  civil  jurisdiction ;  to  preserve 
in  their  full  energy  the  other  salutary  provisions  in  behalf  of  private  and 
personal  rights,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  to  observe  economy  in 
public  expenditures ;  to  liberate  the  public  resources  by  an  honorable  dis- 
charge of  public  debts ;  to  keep  within  the  requisite  limits  a  ptanding 
military  force,  always  remembering  that  an  armed  and  trained  militia  force 
is  the  firmest  bulwark  of  republics ;  that  without  standing  armies  their 
liberty  can  never  be  in  danger,  nor,  with  large  ones,  safe ;  to  promote  by 
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aothorized  means  improTements  friendly  to  agriculture,  to  manufactures, 
and  to  externa]  as  well  as  internal  commerce ;  to  favor  in  like  manner  the 
■dTancement  of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  information,  as  the  best 
aliment  to  true  liberty  ;  to  carry  on  benevolent  plans,  which  have  been  so 
meritoriously  applied  to  the  conversion  of  our  aboriginal  neighbors  from 
the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  savage  life,  to  a  participation  of  the 
improvements  of  which  the  human  mind  and  manners  are  susceptible  in 
a  civilized  state.  As  far  as  sentiments  and  intentions  such  as  these  can 
aid  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty,  they  will  be  a  resource  which  cannot  fail 
me.  It  is  my  good  fortune,  moreover,  to  have  the  path  in  which  I  am  to 
tread,  lighted  by  examples  of  illustrious  services  successfully  rendered,  in 
the  most  trying  difficulties  by  those  who  have  marched  before  me.  Of 
those  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  it  might  least  become  me  here  to  speak. 
I  may,  however,  be  pardoned  for  not  suppressing  the  sympathy  with 
which  my  heart  is  full,  in  the  rich  reward  he  enjoys  in  the  benedictions 
of  a  beloved  country,  gratefully  bestowed  for  exalted  talents  zealously  de» 
voted,  through  a  long  career,  to  the  advancement  of  its  highest  interest 
and  happiness.     But  the  source  to  which  I  look  for  the  aid  which  alone  j 

can  supply  my  deficiencies,  is  in  the  well  tried  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  and  in  the  councils  of  those  representing  them  in  the 
other  departments  associated  in  the  care  of  the  national  interest.  In 
these,  my  confidence  will,  under  every  difficulty,  be  best  placed  ;  next  to 
that  which  we  have  all  been  encouraged  to  feel  in  the  guardianship  and 
guidance  of  that  Almighty  Being,  whose  power  regulates  the  destiny  of 
nations,  whose  blessings  have  been  so  conspicuously  dispensed  to  this 
rising  republic,  and  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  address  our  devout  gratitude 
for  the  past,  as  well  as  our  fervent  supplications  and  best  h(^s  for  the 
future." 

A  new  administration  generally  commences  with  fair  promises  on  one 
afide,  and  hopes  on  the  other,  of  a  change.  It  is  a  period  of  congratula- 
tion and  politeness.  Mr.  Madison  was  declared  to  want  the  inveterate 
republicanism  and  anti*British  feeling  of  his  predecessor.  He  had  been 
the  first  to  propose  the  federal  union,  and  his  political  career  since  had 
not  been  marked  as  that  of  a  partizan.  These  considerations  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  English  minister  in  America,  that  some  arrangement  might 
be  made.  The  repeal  of  the  embargo,  and  the  substitution  of  a  less  ob- 
noxious act,  offered  a  fit  and  favorable  pretext  for  renewing  negotiations ; 
more  especially  as  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  later  act,  to  the  purpose, 
that  if  either  of  the  belligerents  should  recall  its  hostile  edicts,  a  procla- 
mation of  the  executive  should  suffice  to  suspend  the  non-intercourse 
with  respect  to  that  belligerent. 

Mr.  Erskine,  accordingly,  received  from  Mr.  Canning,  the  English 
secretary  of  state,  powers  to  treat,  together  with  instructions  as  to  the 
points  to  be  insisted  on.  He  was  to  consent  to  withdraw  the  orders  in 
council  on  the  essential  points,  on  certain  preliminary  conditions,  such  as 
the  prohibition  against  English  ships  appearing  in  American  waters  being 
repealed,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  United  States 
to  trade  with  such  of  the  enemy's  colonies  as  she  was  not  permitted  to 
trade  with  in  peace.    Overlooking  these  altogether,  Mr.  Erskine  consK* 
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dered  the  supension  of  the  non-intercoarae  as  a  fair  aquiyalent  far  thai 
of  the  orders  in  council,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  stipulate,  aooordiagly, 
that  these  should  cease  to  be  in  force  at  a  certain  epoch.  The  PiMdent, 
accordingly,  suspended  the  non-intercourse.  But  tidings  do  sooner 
reached  England  of  the  obsequious  haste  of  Mr.  Erakioe,  than  he  was 
disavowed.  The  orders  in  council  were  suspended  only  so  for  as  not  to 
endanger  those  vessels  which  had  sailed  from  America  on  the  faith  of 
Mr.  Erskine's  declaration.  The  President,  in  consequence,  declared  the 
non-intercourse  act  as  still  in  force,  and  the  silent  war  of  prohibilory  edieti 
continued  on  its  old  footing. 

These  blunders  in  diplomacy  were  singularly  unfortunate,  since  they 
had  the  effect  of  irritating  and  giving  rise  to  hateful  suspicions.  The 
Americans  believed  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  acted  in  consequence  of  his 
instructions,  and  that  the  disavowal  was  an  act  of  capricious  hostility  en 
the  part  of  the  British  minister.  The  parliamentary  opposition  In  En- 
gland took  the  same  view ;  and  a  partial  production  of  the  correspon- 
dence accredited  the  belief,  which  afterwards,  however,  was  proved  to 
be  erroneous.  But  the  effect  was  tantamount.  Erskine  was  recalled, 
and  Mr.  Jackson  sent  in  his  place.  The  latter  was  as  ill^hosen  as  the 
former ;  since  there  was  some  cause  which  rendered  him  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  Americans.  He  was  received  with  studied  coldness,  and 
made  to  wait  even  for  his  recognition  for  a  long  time.  His  endeaTors  to 
renew  the  broken  negotiation  were  met  by  the  remark  of  the  inutility  of 
such  an  attempt,  and  by  an  allusion  to  the  duplicity  of  the  British  ffoveni- 
ment  in  the  affair  of  Erskine.  Jackson  retorted  with  warmth.  His  ob- 
servations were  considered  as  insults ;  and,  on'  this  plea,  fUrther^ooromu- 
nication  with  him  was  declined,  and  his  recall  demanded  of  the  minialer 
in  London. 

France  having  been  again  applied  to  by  America  at  this  time,  %ht  em- 
peror replied,  that  his  decrees  were  but  retaliation ;  and  that  if  England 
recalled  her  blockade  and  her  orders  in  council,  he  would  suffer  his  d&> 
crees  to  be  considered  null.  Mr.  Madison  took  advantage  of  this  appa- 
rent fairness  on  the  part  of  the  French  ruler,  and  obtained  from  the  ma> 
jority  of  Congress  divers  resolutions,  approving  of  the  high  and  defiant 
tone  of  policy  observed  by  him  towards  England.  The  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts alone  protested.  Preparations  for  war  continued  with  activity ; 
and  the  people  already  began  to  turn  their  attention  and  capital  to  the 
domestic  production  of  those  manufactures  with  which  Great  Britain  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  more  cheaply  supplying  them.  England,  at  the  same 
time,  began  to  seek  elsewhere  those  commodities  which  the  United  States 
had  furnished  :  she  sought  them  in  Canada  chiefly.  The  alienations  and 
mutual  injury  thus  worked  by  commercial  prohibitions  were,  perhaps, 
greater  than  could  have  come  of  actual  war. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Madison  and  the  American  goTemment  to  the 
British  envoy  showed  such  signs  of  a  leaning  towards  France,  and,  in- 
deed, such  an  imitation  of  Napoleon's  own  behavior  on  similar  occasions, 
that  the  emperor  became  more  obsequious.  The  non-intercourse  act  expir- 
ing in  1810,  the  Americans  again  summoned  the  two  powers  to  remore 
their  restrictions.    This  was  asked  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  deolarii^ 
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war ;  the  latter  ."etni^  the  only  alternathre,  if  the  rtsstrictkms  were  not 
removed ;  since  the  Americans  could  not  consent  to  abandon  the  sea 
altogether.  To  this  Bonaparte  replied  by  an  amicable  advance,  intimat* 
ingy  through  his  minister,  that  his  decrees  should  be  suspended.  It  was 
understood  by  him,  of  course,  that  America  should  no  longer  submit  to 
the  orders  in  council  if  unrepealed.  To  the  English  ministry  an  appeal 
was  now  made  to  follow  the  example  of  France.  Unfortunately  they 
hesitated,  chicaned  as  to  the  supposed  insincerity  of  the  French  declara* 
tioa,  or  the  informality  of  its  announcement ;  and  feeling  that  the  demand 
was  accompanied  by  menace,  they  held  out  more  from  pique  than  policy. 

No  conduct  could  have  been  more  ill-judged  ;  it  served  ail  the  purpo* 
ses  of  the  anti-British  in  America,  and  flung  the  United  States  completely 
into  the  arms  of  France,  whose  vessels  were  now  admitted  to  the  ports 
of  the  former,  whilst  the  interdict  against  the  English  was  renewed.  The 
British  minister  seems  to  have  inferred  that  the  French  emperor  could 
not  be  sincere  in  his  declarations  to  consider  his  decrees  no  longer  in 
force ;  since  such  would  have  broken  through  that  continental  system, 
which  was  known  to  be  his  most  fixed  principle.  In  vain  did  the  Ameri- 
can envoy  offer  proof  of  his  assertion  in  this  respect  Reply  was  evaded ; 
and  at  length,  Mr.  Pinkney  demanded  his  audience  of  leave,  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  a  mission  that  was  hopeless. 

In  this  doubtful  state  of  connexion  between  America  and  England, 
an  accidental  collision  took  place  between  vessels  of  the  respective 
countries,  tending  much  to  inflame  and  widen  the  existing  diflerences. 
An  English  sloop  of  war,  the  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  captain  Bing- 
ham, descried  a  ship  off  the  American  coast,  and  made  sail  to  come  up 
with  it ;  but  finding  it  a  frigate  and  dubious  of  its  nation,  he  retired. 
The  other,  which  proved  to  be  American,  the  President,  under  captain 
Rogers,  pursued  in  turn.  Both  captains  hailed  nearly  together;  and 
both,  instead  of  replying,  hailed  again ;  and  from  words,  as  it  were,  came 
to  blows,  without  explanation.  Captain  Bingham  lost  upwards  of  thirty 
men,  and  his  ship  suffered  severely.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered  on 
the  conduct  of  captain  Rogers,  which  decided  that  it  had  been  satisfac* 
torily  proved  to  the  court  that  captain  Rogers  hailed  the  Little  Belt  first, 
that  his  hail  was  not  satisfactorily  answered,  that  the  Little  Belt  fired  the 
first  gun,  and  that  it  was  without  previous  provocation  or  justifiable  cause 

The  Americans  continued  making  every  preparation  for  war.  Forti- 
fications were  carried  on  at  New- York  and  New  Orleans.  This  latter 
position  was,  indeed,  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  confederacy.  It  was  so 
felt,  and  divers  plans  were  proposed ;  one  for  a  kind  of  military  colony ; 
that  is,  to  grant  lands  to  a  body  of  men,  on  the  condition  of  their  being 
trained,  and  ready  to  take  arms,  should  an  enemy  appear  off  the  coast. 
But  this  plan,««o  litde  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  a  free  government, 
was  not  adopted.  West  Florida  was,  however,  taken  possession  of,  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  difference  on  the  subject  with  Spain.  The 
moment  was  such  as  allowed  the  ungenerous  advantage  to  be  taken ; 
Spain  herself  being  occupied  by  the  French,  whilst  her  colonies  were 
torn  by  civil  wars.  This  formed  another  item  of  complaint  and  remon* 
Btrance  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
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In  the  spring  of  1811,  Mr.  Foster  was  sent  out  ^enipotentiary  from 
England,  to  make  another  attempt  at  negotiation.  JBut,  as  he  had  nc 
power  for  stipulating  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  his  mission  was 
illusive  :  it  was  merely  productive  of  argument  and  diplomatic  pleading 
between  him  and  Mr.  Monroe.  The  British  envoy  contended,  that  it  was 
France,  not  England,  which  commenced  the  blockade,  prohibiting  neu- 
trals ;  and  that  the  rep>eal  of  her  decrees  was  merely  nominal.  The 
American  replied  that  the  wrongs  of  France  against  his  nation,  afibrded 
no  plea  for  the  wrongs  of  England  to  be  wreaked  on  it  also  :  he  more- 
over said,  that  France  was  sincere.  Such  arguments  were  of  little  avail. 
Mr.  Foster  returned  without  having  effected  any  thing. 

In  the  November  following,  Congress  was  called  together ;  and  Presi- 
dent Madison  addressed  it  fully  respecting  the  points  and  consequences 
of  the  still  widening  difference.  It  was  hoped,  he  said,  at  the  close  of 
last  session,  that  the  successive  confirmation  of  the  lextinction  of  the 
French  decrees  would  have  induced  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to 
repeal  its  orders  in  council :  on  the  contrary,  however,  they  had  been 
put  into  more  rigorous  execution,  and  fresh  outrages  had  been  committed 
on  the  American  coasts.  **  Notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  justice,  the 
protracted  moderation,  and  the  multiplied  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  substitute  for  the  accumulating  dangers  to  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries,  all  the  mutual  advantages  of  re-established  friendship  and 
confidence,  we  have  seen  that  the  British  cabinet  perseveres,  not  only 
in  withholding  a  remedy  for  other  wrongs,  so  long  and  so  loudly  calling 
for  it,  but  in  the  execution,  brought  home  to  the  threshold  of  our  territory, 
of  measures  which,  imder  existing  circumstances,  have  the  character,  as 
well  as  the  effect,  of  war  on  our  lawfiil  commerce.  With  this  evidence 
of  hostile  inflexibility,  in  trampling  on  rights  which  no  independent  na- 
tion can  relinquish.  Congress  will  feel  the  duty  of  patting  the  United 
States  into  an  armor  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis,  and  corres- 
ponding with  the  national  spirit  and  expectations."  This  was  followed 
up  by  demands  of  increase  m  the  army,  the  navy,  and  all  military  stores 
and  establishments. 

In  this  address,  the  President  took  occasion  to  allude  to  a  new  spirit  of 
hostility  displayed  amongst  the  north-western  Indians.  Party  attributed 
this  to  British  gold  and  interference.  The  cause '^as  evident,  however, 
in  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  prophet,  a  reformer,  who  preached  to  his  '{ 
red  brethren,  that  all  their  disasters  had  been  owing  to  their  having  for- 
saken the  wise  and  simple  habits  of  their  ancestors ;  and  that  he  had 
been  prompted  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  warn  them  from  mingling  with  the 
whites,  from  eating  hogs  and  bullocks,  in  lieu  of  the  game  that  used  to 
give  them  the  warrior's  and  the  hunter's  spirit ;  and,  above  all,  firom  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  This  last  salutary  injunction  gave  force  and  truth 
to  all  that  the  savage  prophet  uttered.  "This  fanatic  advice,  however 
salutary  in  one  respect,  necessarily  produced  hatred  towards  the  whites, 
and  outrages  upon  them.  Generd  Harrison  was  despatched  against  the 
Indians  in  the  autumn  of  1811.  The  savages,  at  first,  appeared  friendly ; 
but  it  was  only  to  cover  the  purpose  of  a  night  assault,  which  proved 
almost  fatal  to  the  American  force :  it  lost  considerable  numbers,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  the  enemy. 
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The  winter  of  1811 — 12  paBsed  in  preparations  lor  immediate  war,  aa 
the  British  government,  then  for  the  first  time  elated  with  military  suceesSy 
I        showed  no  signs  of  yielding.      However,  the  friends  of  peace  and  of 
I        America  exerted  themselves  in  parliament  to  deter  the  ministry  from  the 
rash  act  of  adding  the  United  States  to  the  number  of  its  enemies ;  and 
this,  for  the  support  of  commercial  prohibition  warranted  neither  by  just 
pride  nor  wise  policy.     The  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  the  House  of 
;         Lords,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  Commons,  moved  for  a  committee  to 
I        take   into  consideration  the  orders  in  council.     ''If,"  said  the  former 
{        statesman,  "at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  America,  any  one  could  hare 
•i        foreseen   that  the  whole  commerce  of  continental  Europe  would  have 
I         fallen  under  the  iron  grasp  and  dominion  of  France,  they  would  have 
I        looked  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  state  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  out  of  the  reach  of  French  power,  to  become  the  carrier  of 
I        our  commerce  and*  the  purchaser  of  our  manufactures,  as  the  greatest  boon 
that  could  have  been  given  us.     Such  an  event  has  occurred,  as  if  provi- 
dentially :  yet  this  great  and  inestimable  advantage  has  been  destroyed 
!         by  the  orders  in  council." 

A  majority  in  both  houses  voted  for  going  into  committee.  Petitions 
fipom  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England  poured  in  against  the  orders ; 
I  and  when  the  report  of  the  committee  was  brought  up,  the  general  voice 
of  the  country  and  of  parliament  compelled  the  abandonment  by  the 
tories  of  their  obnoxious  orders.  It  was  too  late,  however.  The  elo- 
quence of  Brougham, — and  never  was  greater  shown  both  with  tongue 
and  pen, — prevailed,  but  prevailed  in  vain.  On  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
firom  England,  bringing  no  satisfactory  tidings,  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  recapitulating  all  the  causes  of  complaint  against  Bri- 
tain, (amongst  which  the  stirring  up  of  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash  was 
not  forgotten,)  and  recommended  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Congress 
acceded  to  the  proposal ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  energetic  protest  of 
the  federals  in  opposition,  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1812. 

The  talk  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Indians,  in  1812,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  contains  sentiments  so  honorable  to  himself  and  his 
country,  and  so  appropriately  and  beautifully  expressed,  that  we  shall 
copy  a  part  of  this  very  interesting  document.  It  may  be  considered  as 
the  manifesto  of  the  American  government,  establishing  the  principles  of 
its  intercourse  with  its  aboriginal  neighbors,  in  the  critical  circumstances, 
which  imposed  new  duties  upon  both.  And  the  contrast  between  this 
course,  and  that  pursued  by  the  British  government,  must  awaken  reflec- 
tioQs  here  and  elsewhere,  which  although  tardy  may  yet  be  useful. 

'^  The  red  people  who  live  on  the  same  great  island  with  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  eighteen  fires,  are  made  by  the  same  Spirit,  out  of  the  same 
earth,  from  parts  of  it  differing  in  color  only.  My  regard  for  all  my  red 
children  has  made  me  desirous  that  the  bloody  tomahawk  should  be  buri- 
ed between  the  Osages,  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Choctaws.  I  wish  also 
that  the  hands  of  the  Shawnese  and  the  Osage  should  be  joined  in  mj 
presencey  as  a  pledge  to  cherish  and  observe  the  peace  made  at  St  Louis. 
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This  was  a  good  peace  for  both.  It  is  a  chain  that  ought  to  hold  tlicin 
fast  in  friendship.     Neither  blood  nor  rust  should  ever  be  upon  it. 

*'I  am  concerned  that  the  war  had  so  long  been  kept  up  bj  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  against  the  Osages ;  and  that  latterly  a  bloody  war  is 
carried  on  between  the  Osages  and  the  Toways.  I  now  tell  my  red  chil* 
dren  here  present,  that  this  is  bad  for  both  parties.  They  must  put  under 
my  feet  their  evil  intentions  against  each  other,  and  henceforward  live  in 
peace  and  good  will ;  each  hunting  on  their  lands  and  working  their 
own  soil. 

A  father  ought  to  give  good  advice  to  his  children,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
his  children  to  hearken  to  it.  The  people  composing  the  eighteen  fires 
are  a  great  people.  You  have  travelled  through  their  country.  You  see 
they  cover  the  land,  as  the  stars  fill  the  sky  ;  and  are  as  thick  as  the  trees 
in  your  forests.  Notwithstanding  their  great  power,  the  British  King  has 
attacked  them  on  the  great  water  beyond  which  he  lives.  He  has  robbed 
them  of  their  ships,  and  carried  away  the  people  belonging  to  them. 
Some  of  them  he  murdered.  He  has  an  old  grudge  against  the  eighteen 
fires,  because  when  he  tried  to  make  them  dig  and  plant  for  his  peq>le 
beyond  the  great  water,  not  for  themselves,  they  sent  out  warriors  who 
beat  his  warriors ;  they  carried  off  the  bad  chiefs  he  had  sent  among  them, 
and  set  up  good  chiefs  of  their  own.  The  eighteen  fires  did  this  wh^i 
they  had  not  the  strength  they  now  have.  Their  blows  will  now  be  much 
heavier,  and  will  soon  make  him  do  them  justice.  It  happened  when  the 
thirteen  fires,  now  increased  to  eighteen,  forced  the  Britbh  King  to  treat 
them  as  an  independent  nation,  one  little  fire  did  not  join  them.  This  he 
has  held  evet  since.  It  is  there  that  his  agents  and  traders  plot  quarrek 
and  wars  between  the  eighteen  fires  and  their  brethren,  and  between  one 
.red  tribe  and  another.  Maiden  is  the  place  where  all  the  bad  birds  have 
their  n€sts.  There  they  are  fed  with  false  tales  against  the  eighteen  fires, 
and  are  sent  out  with  bloody  belts  in  their  bills  to  drop  among  the  red 
people  who  would  otherwise  remain  at  peace.  It  is  good  for  all  the  red 
people  as  well  as  all  the  people  of  the  eighteen  fires,  that  a  stop  should 
be  put  to  this  mischief.  Their  warriors  can  do  it.  They  are  gone  and 
are  going  to  Canada  for  this  purpose.  They  want  no  help  from  their  red 
brethren.  They  are  strong  enough  without  it.  The  British,  who  are 
weak,  are  doin^  all  they  can.  by  their  bad  birds,  to  decoy  the  red  people 
into  war  on  their  side.  I  warn  all  the  red  peofrfe  to  avoid  the  ruin  this 
must  bring  upon  them.  And  I  say  to  you,  my  children,  your  father  does 
not  ask  you  to  join  his  warriors.  Sit  still  on  your  seats ;  and  be  witnesses 
that  they  are  able  to  beat  their  enemies,  and  protect  their  red  friends. 
This  is  the  fktherly  advice  I  give  you. 

*'  I  have  a  further  advice  for  my  red  children.  You  see  how  the  coun- 
try of  the  eighteen  fires  is  filled  with  people.  They  increase  like  the 
com  they  put  into  the  ground.  They  all  have  good  houses  to  shelter 
them  lirom  all  weathers ;  good  clothes  suitable  to  all  seasons ;  and  as  fbf 
bod  of  ell  sorts,  yoa  see  Siey  have  enough  and  to  spare.  No  man,  wi^ 
nan,  or  child  of  the  eighteen  fires  ever  perished  of  hunger.  Compare  all 
tUft  with  the  eopdition  of  the  red  people.    They  are  scattered  here  and 
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t])ere  ia  baitdfUb.  Their  lodges  are  cold,  ^^y,  md  naokj.  Tbty 
have  hard  fare,  and  <^d  not  enoagh  of  it. 

"  Whj  this  mighty  difference  7  The  reuon,  my  red  children,  is  filain: 
the  white  people  breed  cattle  and  sheep.  They  plough  the  earth,  and 
make  it  give  them  every  thing  they  want.  They  spin  and  weare.  Their 
beads  and  their  hands  make  all  the  elements  and  productions  of  nature 
useful  to  them.  Above  all,  the  people  of  the  eighteen  fires  live  in  con- 
stant peace  and  friendship.  No  tomahawk  has  ever  been  raised  by  one 
against  the  other.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  has  ever  loaohed  the  chani  that 
holds  them  together  as  one  family.  All  their  belts  are  white  belts.  It  ia 
in  your  power  to  be  like  them.  The  ground  that  feeds  one  lodge  by 
hunting  would  feed  a  great  band  by  the  plough  and  hoe.  The  Qreat 
Spirit  has  given  you,  like  your  white  brethren,  good  heads  to  contrive, 
strong  arms,  and  active  bodies.  Use  them  like  your  white  brethren,  not 
all  at  once,  which  is  difficult,  but  by  little  and  little,  which  is  easy.  Es- 
pecially, live  in  peace  with  one  another,  like  your  while  brethren  of  the 
eighteen  fires ;  you  will  be  well  fed,  well  clothed ;  dwell  in  good 
houses,  and  enjoy  the  happiness  for  which  you,  like  them,  were  created. 
The  Great  Spirit  is  the  friend  of  men  of  all  cobrs.  He  made  them  to 
be  friends  of  one  another.  The  more  they  are  so,  the  more  he  will  be 
their  friend.  These  are  the  words  of  your  father  to  his  red  children. 
The  Great  Spirit,  who  is  father  of  us  all,  approves  them.  Let  them  pass 
through  the  ear  into  the  heart.  Carry  them  home  to  year  people.  And 
as  long  as  you  remember  this  visit  to  your  father  of  the  eighteen  fires, 
remember  these  are  his  last  and  best  vords  to  you." 

Certain  states,  that  of  Massachusetts  especially,  have  been  represented 
as  most  averse  to  hostilities  with  England,  and  to  those  measures  by 
which  the  existing  government  of  the  Union  tended  to  that  end.  The 
federals  in  this  region  not  only  protested,  but  meditated  the  preservation 
of  a  state  of  neutrality,  if  that  were  possible  without  dissolving  the  Union. 
In  fact,  Massachusetts  did  not  like  to  be  dragged  into  war  agahfist  Its 
consent.  To  take  advantage  of  this  strong  dissent  and  disunion,  the 
governor  of  Canada  had,  it  seems,  sent  an  a^ent  to  New-England.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  unwarrantable  step  ;  and  so  criminal  was  the  design,  that 
even  the  federals  denounced  it.  Jefferson  owns  that  he  first  learned  it 
through  the  younger  Adams,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  embargo.  In- 
stead of  making  any  preliminary  complaint  or  communication  to  the 
British  government,  Mr.  Madison  brought  it  forward  in  Congress ;  and  it 
tended  considerably  to  inflame  the  American  lyind  against  England,  and 
to  screw  it  up  to  that  pitch  requisite  to  set  aside  the  consideration  of  the 
risk  and  great  expenses  of  the  war. 

This  step  was  undertaken  also  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  intimidat- 
mg  the  anti-war  party  of  the  eastern  states.  This  party  was  still  con- 
siderable :  it  counted  a  minority  on  the  decisive  vote  of  forty-nine  to 
seventy-nine ;  and  even  since  it  continued  to  protest  and  petition.  At 
Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts, — ^that  town  which,  one  may  say,  had 
commenced  the  war  of  independence, — ^the  Hags  of  the  shipping  were 
hoisted  half-mast  high,  in  token  of  mourning  for  the  war  of  1812.  The 
•ottthern  states  were  as  violent  in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  and 
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Baltimore  was  more  especially  signalized  fot  its  anti-English  zeal.  A 
^eral  paper  here  dared  to  brave  the  prevalent  opinion.  A  mob  was  ex- 
cited to  attack  the  establishment,  which  was  defended  against  them ;  and 
force  arriving,  the  defenders,  not  the  offenders,  were  taken  to  prisor& 
Bat  this  did  not  secure  them.  The  prison  doors  were  broken  open  next 
day,  and  many  of  the  federals  massacred ;  among  whom  were  two  veteran 
generals,  friends  of  Washington. 

Except  rencontres  between  single  ships,  the  only  theatre  of  war  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Canadian  position  ;  and  thither,  accordingly,  their 
efforts  were  turned.  Attempts  to  call  out  the  militia  in  Upper  Canada 
had  been  productive  of  disturbances,  in  which  the  troops  and  the  inhabi* 
tants  had  mutually  fired  upon  each  other.  This  encouraged  the  Ameri- 
cans to  an  invasion,  and  an  army  was  collected  for  that  purpose  in  the 
north.  General  Dearborn  was  created  commander-in-chief;  Pinkney, 
Major-General  Wilkinson^  Hampton,  Hull,  were  the  other  names  on  the 
list  of  commanding  officers. 

General  Hull  was  Governor  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  Not  mnch 
more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  declaration  of  war,  he  collected  a  body  of 
upwards  of  two  thousand  troops  of  the  line  and  militia,  and  pushed  over 
the  frontier,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  Montreal,  publishing,  at  the  same 
time,  an  arrogant  proclamation.  His  subsequent  movements  were  as 
dilatory  as  his  previous  haste ;  and  upon  hearing  that  the  Indians  had 
invaded  his  province  upon  another  point,  and  that  the  English  general. 
Brock,  was  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force,  Hull  retreated.  Be  was 
pursued  by  Brock,  who  besieged  him  in  Fort  Detroit,  and  was  about  to 
try  the  fortune  of  an  assault,  when  the  American  commander,  panic- 
struck,  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  surrendered,  with  his  fort  and  army,  to 
the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  Americans. 

This  signal  defeat  took  place  in  August.  As  the  blame  was  thrown 
upon  the  pusillanimity  of  the  commanders,  in  little  more  than  a  month  an 
American  force  was  again  collected  upon  the  same  position.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  risk  an  invasion,  the  aim  being 
rather  to  master  some  neighboring  post,  which  might  make  amends  for 
the  loss  of  Detroit.  Queenstown,  on  the  Niagara,  was  fixed  on  as  the 
object  of  attack.  An  American  division,  under  Colonel  Van  Rennselaer, 
crossed  with  the  view  of  mastering  it.  They  stormed  it  gallantly  ;  but 
General  Brock  arrived  at  the  moment  of  success,  and  drove  the  Ameri- 
cans back.  Whilst  reinforcements  arrived  to  the  British,  the  American 
militia  refused  to  cross  the  river  to  reinforce  their  party  ,  and,  in  short, 
shrunk  from  the  fight.  The  English,  therefore,  remained  complete  vic- 
tors, capturing  all  who  had  crossed  to  the  assault.  It  was,  however,  with 
the  loss  of  the  gallant  Brock,  who  was  shot  whilst  cheering  on  bis  men, 
during  the  doubtfhl  period  of  the  conflict. 

Thus,  upon  land,  the  advantages  of  this  first  campaign  rested  altoge- 
ther with  the  British.  It  was  at  sea,  on  the  element  where  they  felt  most 
secure,  that  their  superiority  was  seriously  disputed.  About  the  very 
time  that  General  Hull  surrendered  in  Detroit,  Captain  Hull,  commanding 
the  Constitution  frigate,  fell  in  with  the  British  frigate  the  Guerriere.  An 
engagement  ensued ;  when,  in  half  an  hour,  the  latter  was  so  totally 
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disabltsd,  as  not  only  to  be  oUiged  to  surrender,  but  to  be  burned  by  her 
captors. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  another  naval  victory  was  achieved  over  an 
enemy  decidedly  superior  in  force,  and  under  circumstances  the  most 
favorable  to  him.  This  was  the  capture  of  the  brig  Frolick,  of  twenty- 
two  guns,  by  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp. 

Captain  Jones  had  returned  from  France  two  weeks  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  again  put  to  sea.  On  the  17th, 
he  fell  in  with  six  merchant  ships,  under  convoy  of  a  brig  and  two  ships, 
armed  with  sixteen  guns  each.  The  brig,  which  proved  to  be  the  Frolick, 
Captain  Whinyates,  dropped  behind,  while  the  others  made  sail.  At  half 
past  eleven,  the  action  began  by  the  enemy's  cannon  and  musketry.  In 
five  minutes  the  main-top-mast  was  shot  away,  and  falling  down  with  the 
main-top-sail  yard  across  the  larboard  fore  and  ibre-top-sail,  rendered  her 
head  yards  unmanageable  during  the  rest  of  the  action.  In  two  minutes 
more,  her  gaff  and  mizen-top-gallant-mast  were  shot  away.  The  sea 
being  exceedingly  rough,  the  muzzles  of  the  Wasp's  guns  were  sometimes 
under  water. 

The  English  fired  as  their  vessel  rose,  so  that  their  shot  was  either 
thrown  away,  or  touched  only  the  rigging  of  the  Americans ;  the  Wasp, 
on  the  contrary,  fired  as  she  sunk,  and  every  time  struck  the  hull  of  her 
antagonist.  The  fire  of  the  Frolick  was  soon  slackened,  and  Captain 
Jones  determined  to  board  her.  As  the  crew  leaped  on  board  the  ene> 
my's  vessel,  their  surprise  can  scarcely  be  imagmed,  as  they  found  no 
person  on  deck  except  three  officers  and  the  seaman  at  the  wheel.  The 
deck  was  slippery  with  blood,  and  presented  a  scene  of  havoc  and  ruin. 
The  officers  now  threw  down  their  swords  in  submission,  and  lieutenant 
Biddle,  of  the  Wasp,  leaped  into  the  rigging  to  haul  down  the  colors, 
which  were  still  flying.  Thus,  in  forty-three  minutes,  ended  one  of  the 
most  bloody  conflicts  recorded  in  naval  history.  The  loss  on  board  the 
Frolick,  was  thirty  killed  and  fifty  wounded ;  on  board  the  Wasp,  five 
were  killed,  and  five  slightly  wounded.  The  Wasp  and  Frolick  were 
both  captured  the  same  day,  by  a  British  seventy-four,  the  Poictiers,  Cap* 
tain  Beresford. 

The  above  splendid  achievement  of  Captain  Jones  was  followed  on  the 
25th  of  October  by  a  combat  between  the  frigates,  the  United  States, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Decatur,  and  the  Macedonian.  The  latter, 
after  having  suffered  dreadfully  and  unaccountably  in  men  and  vessel, 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  These  encounters,. and  the  arguments  they 
gave  rise  to,  strongly  sharpened  the  animosities  on  both  sides,  and  cheer- 
ed the  American  war-party  for  the  disappointments  which  they  experi- 
enced by  land. 

In  Novemf>er,  Congress  met ;  and  the  President  addressed  it  by  mes- 
sage, in  which  he  frankly  stated  the  defeats  experienced  on  the  Canadian 
position,  and  complained  much  of  the  employment  of  the  Indians  by  the 
British,  thus  bringing  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  upon  the  land.  He 
also  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  and  Cpnnecticut  in  re- 
fusing their  contingent  of  militia.  The  victories  of  American  ships 
were  cited  with  just  pride ;  and  Congress  was  begged  to  extend  some- 
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what  their  allowance  to  the  army.  So  sparing  had  this  heen,  that  neither 
soldiers  could  be  recruited  nor  general  officers  appointed,  nor  was  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  military  staff. 

December  29th,  a  second  naval  victory  was  achieved  by  the  Constito- 
tion,  then  commanded  by  Commodore  Bainbridge,  over  the  Java,  a  Britub 
frigate  of  thirty-eight  guns,  but  carrying  forty-nine,  with  four  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  Captain  Lambert,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 

This  action  was  fought  off  St.  Salvador,  and  continued  nearly  two 
hours,  when  the  Java  struck,  having  lost  sixty  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  wounded.  The  Constitution  had  nine  men  killed  and  twenty- 
five  wounded.  On  the  1st  of  January,  the  commander,  finding  his  prize 
incapable  of  being  brought  in,  was  obliged  to  bum  her. 

During  the  winter,  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  Hornet, 
Captain  James  Lawrence,  and  the  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  Captain 
WUliam  Peake,  off  South  America.  This  action  lasted  but  fifteen 
minutes,  when  the  Peacock  struck. 

On  her  surrendering,  a  signal  of  distress  was  discovered  on  board  the 
Peacock.  She  had  been  so  much  damaged,  that,  already,  she  had  sii 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  and  was  sinking  fast.  Boats  were  immediately 
despatched  for  the  wounded,  and  every  measure  taken,  which  was  practi- 
cable, to  keep  her  afloat  until  the  crew  could  be  removed.  Her  guns 
were  thrown  overboard,  the  shot  holes  were  plugged,  and  a  part  of  the 
Hornet's  crew,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives,  labored  incessantly 
to  rescue  the  vanquished.  The  utmost  efforts  of  these  generous  men 
were,  however,  vain ;  the  conquered  vessel  sunk  in  the  midst  of  them, 
carrying  down  nine  of  her  own  crew,  and  three  of  the  Americans.  With 
a  generosity  becoming  them,  the  crew  of  the  Hornet  divided  their  clothing 
with  the  priscHiers,  who  were  left  destitute  by  the  sinking  ship.  In  the 
action  the  Hornet  received  but  a  slight  injury.  The  killed  and  wounded, 
on  board  the  Peacock,  were  supposed  to  exceed  fifty. 

However  ccmsiderable  was  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison's  policy  and 
administration  in  the  eastern  states,  still  the  southern,  increased  by  the 
number  of  the  newly  created  states  in  the  western  territcnry,  were  enabled 
io  out-vote  their  rivds  on  the  grand  presidential  question.  Mr.  Madison 
was,  without  difficulty,  reelected  to  his  second  term  of  office ;  whilst  Mr. 
Gerry  became  Vice-President  in  the  room  of  Clinton.  The  same  pre- 
ponderance he  was  enabled  to  exercise  in  Congress,  where  a  majority 
passed  resolutions  approving  of  the  President's  refiisal  to  make  peace, 
except  vpoB  the  removal  of  the  possibility  of  the  English  impressing  or 
searching  for  American  seamen.  The  British  government,  on  its  side, 
placed  the  principal  ports  and  rjjrers  of  America  at  once  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  In  order,  however,  to  favor  such  states  as  displayed  aversion 
to  the  war,  a  syslem  of  licenses  was  adopted,  in  order  to  enable  ships 
fipom  their  ports  to  enjoy  a  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  The  President 
was  indignant  at  this  toMtemess  shown  by  foreign  for  domestic  foes,  and 
he  denounced  it  with  great  heat  to  the  legislature. 

Winter  had,  in  the  mean  time,  brought  no  respite  to  war,  even  in  those 
inclMnent  countries.  In  January,  1813,  the  Americans,  under  Genial 
WiMheiler,  mavched  Io  the  reci^iltare  of  Detroit.    They  were  anticipated 
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bj  Colonel  Procter,  the  BritiBh  officer  commandiog  in  the  conqoered 
province  ;  who,  with  a  bodj  of  regular  troops  and  Indians,  completely 
defeated  the  Americans,  took  their  leader  and  the  greater  namber  priso- 
ners. Of  these,  a  great  namber  fell  sacrifices  to  the  cruelty  of  the  sa- 
vage Indians.  Harrison  himself  was  soon  after  besieged  by  the  British  in 
a  fort  which  he  had  erected.  Disaster  in  this  frontier,  however,  always 
brought  the  American  side  a  reinforcement  of  spirited  volunteers ;  and 
the  Kentucky  men  marched  to  take  their  revenge  upon  Colonel  Procter, 
and,  in  their  first  onset,  dispossessed  him  of  position  and  batteries.  But 
the  British  returned  to  the  charge,  and,  in  their  turn,  routed  the  Ameri- 
cans finally. 

The  events  of  the  war  had  by  this  time  taught  the  Americans  to  reverse 
an  opinion  previously  formed.  They  knew  themselves  far  superior  in 
force  to  the  British  in  Canada,  where  the  Indians  alone  restored  propor- 
tion to  the  respective  numbers.  On  land,  therefore,  they  had  reckoned 
to  be  victors ;  whilst  at  sea  their  numerical  inferiority  seemed  to  promise 
defeat :  events  had  turned  out  directly  contrary  to  this  ;  their  soldiers  had 
been  beaten  shamefully,  their  sailors  were  mostly  victorious.  The  advantage 
was,  therefore,  seen,  of  converting,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  military 
operations  on  the  side  of  Canada  into  naval  <»ies.  The  nature  of  the 
position,  passing  through  the  great  lakes, — seas  in  depth  and  extent, — 
rendered  this  possible. 

Their  first  endeavors  were  directed  to  the  fitting  out  of  a  squadron 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  which  should  master  its  waters,  and  be  able  to  con- 
vey to  the  several  points  upon  it,  possessed  by  the  British,  such  force  as 
would  be  irresistible.  Sackett's  Harbor  was  the  name  of  the  chief 
American  port  upon  the  lake.  Here  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  with  great 
activity  and  zeal,  and,  by  the  end  of  April,  was  ready  to  transport  a  small 
army.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  men  embarked,  commanded  by  the 
American  General,  Pike.  These  were  wafted  to  the  vicinity  of  York, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  where  the  British  had  only  a  garrison  of 
six  hundred  strong.  This  small  force  offered  every  possible  resistance. 
During  the  combat,  General  Pike  was  slain  ;  but  his  troops  were  too  nu- 
merous for  the  enemy,  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  surrender  York 
Other  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  the  Americans  upon  diflferent 
points,  always  with  success,  unless  when,  not  content  with  getting  pos- 
session of  the  place  or  fort  attacked,  they  thought  fit  to  pursue  the 
retreating  British.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  Americans  had  two  of 
their  generals  captured.  Upon  another,  a  detachment  of  eight  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Boerstler,  was  surrounded  and  made  pri- 
soners. 

The  British,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted  themselves  to  rival  their  enemy 
upon  the  lakes.  An  attack,  gallantly  made,  on  Sackett's  Harbor  was 
repulsed ;  but  in  a  little  time.  Sir  James  Yeo  was  enabled  to  take  the 
command  of  a  flotilla,  equal  or  superior  to  the  Americans,  which  turned 
the  advantage  upon  Lake  Ontario  against  them.  On  Lake  Champlain, 
also,  the  British  had  taken  the  start  of  their  foes,  and  destroyed  the 
American  establishment  of  Plattsburg,  in  revenge  for  the  affair  of  York, 
which  had  been  twice  captured  and  plundered. 
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It  was  apoa  Lake  Erie,  however,  that  the  fiercest  straggle  took  pkee  i 
and  it  ended  completely  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  The  vessels  equip* 
ped  on  both  sides  were  mostly  from  fifly  to  sixty  guns.  The  advantage 
of  force  was  on  the  side  of  Perry,  the  American  Commodore,  who  had 
nine  of  these  vessels.  Barclay,  his  antagonist,  numbered  six ;  these  six, 
however,  bearing  more  cannon  than  an  equal  number  of  their  antagonists. 
The  naval  battle  fought  by  these  squadrons  for  the  mastery  of  Lake  Erie, 
was  the  most  important  which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  war.  Perry,  rush- 
ing headlong  with  his  vessel  into  action,  was  at  first  disabled,  and  obliged 
to  shifl  his  flag  ;  but  when  all  his  force  came  up,  the  Canadian  squadron 
was  beaten  in  the  fight,  most  of  the  officers  killed,  the  ships  disabled,  and 
obliged  to  surrender.* 

This  was  a  source  of  great  exultation  to  the  Americans,  whom  it  com- 
pensated for  all  previous  losses.  Nor  were  its  consequences  less  important ; 
as  the  British  forces  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  advantages  and  posi- 
tion which  they  previously  won.  Detroit,  the  first  conquest  of  the  war, 
was  now  given  up ;  and  the  retreat  was  not  conducted  with  that  skill  and 
spirit  which  had  marked  previous  operations.  The  Americans,  under 
General  Harrison,  came  up  with  Sir  George  Prevost,  near  the  Moravian 
villages,  on  the  Thames,  and  defeated  him,  with  signal  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  British.  Amongst  the  slain  was  the  famous  Indian  chief,  Tecum- 
8eh,t  brother  of  the  Wabash  prophet ;  by  which  loss,  as  well  as  bj  the 
reverses  of  the  war,  these  savage  allies  were  much  disheartened 
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♦  "During  the  battle  of  Erie,  the  Lawrence,  which  Commodore  Perry  was  on  board 
ol,  wa.s  so  shattered  as  to  be  entirely  unmanageable,  and  only  nine  (n  her  large  eiew 
remained.  In  this  dilemma,  Perry  resolved  to  hoist  the  American  flag  on  board  a 
more  fortunate  vessel.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  an  open  boat,  to  pass  over  lo 
the  ship  Niagara;  and  though  broadsides  were  levelled  at  him,  and  showers  of 
musketry  from  three  of  the  enemy's  ships,  he  remained  standing  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  until  absolutely  pnUed  down  by  the  crew.  The  Americans  watched  him  with 
breathless  anxiety,  as  tie  passed  through  this  scene  of  peril,  and  with  a  transport  of 
jov  they  saw  his  flag  hoisted  at  the  mast  head  of  the  magara.  Soon  after  he  enter- 
ed that  ship,  a  captain  of  one  of  the  guns,  having  had  all  his  men  shot  down,  ap> 
proached  him,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  exclaimed,  "  For  Grod's  sake,  sir, 
give  me  some  more  men."  When  all  sense  of  personal  danger  was  thus  swallowed 
up  in  eagerness  for  victory,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Comimodore  Perry  was  able  to 
write  his  strikingly  laconic  letter :  **  Dear  Sir,  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  ara 


ours. 


>> 


f  This  Indian  warrior  was  not  only  an  accomplished  military  commander,  bat  also 
a  great  natural  statesman  and  orator.  Among  the  many  strange,  and  some  strongly 
characteristic  events  of  his  Ufe,  the  council  which  the  American  General,  Harrison, 
held  with  the  Indians  at  Vinccnnes,  in  1811,  affords  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
sublimity  which  sometimes  distinguished  his  eloquence.  Th^  chiefs  of  some  tribes 
had  come  to  complain  of  a  purchase  of  lands  which  had  been  made  from  the 
Kickafoos.  The  council  effected  nothing,  but  broke  up  in  conAisioa,  in  conacquenec 
of  Tecumsch  having  called  General  Harrison  "  a  liar.''  During  the  long  taiki 
which  took  place  in  the  conference,  Tecumseh,  having  finished  one  of  his  speeches, 
li/oked  round,  and  seeing  every  one  seated,  while  no  seat  was  prepared  for  him,  a 
momentary  frown  passed  over  his  countenance.  Instantly  General  Harrison  order- 
ed that  a  chair  should  be  given  him.  Some  person  presented  one,  and  bowing,  said 
to  him,  "  Warrior,  your  father.  General  Harrison,  offers  you  a  scat."  Tecnmseh's 
dark  eye  flashed.    *<My  father!"  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  extending  his 
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The  result  of  the  qieratioiie  of  the  north-west,  and  the  victory  on  Lake 
ly  prepared  the  waj  to  attempt  a  more  effectual  mTasioo  of  Canada. 
General  Wilkinson  Was  now  commanding  the  American  forces  in  the 
north,  General  Dearborn  having  some  time  before  retired  on  account  of 
indisposition.  The  force  destined  for  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Cana- 
da, amoanted  to  twelve  thousand  men, — eight  tliousand  of  whom  were 
stationed  at  Niagara,  and  four  thousand  at  Plattsburg,  under  the  command 
of  General  Hampton.  In  addition  to  these  forces,  those  under  General 
Harrison  were  expected  to  arrive  in  season  to  fhmish  important  assi^ 
tance. 

The  outline  of  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted,  was  to  descend  the 
St.  Lawrence,  passing  the  British  forts  above,  and,  after  a  junction  with 
General  Hampton,  at  some  designated  point  on  the  river,  to  proceed  to 
the  Island  of  Montreal.  Unexpected  difficulties,  however,  occurred, 
which  prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  the  American  forces 
retired  into  winter  quarters  at  St.  Regis. 

General  Wilkinson  concentrated  his  forces  at  Grenadier's  Island,  be- 
tween  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Kingston,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
from  Montreal,  by  the  way  of  the  river.  This  place  the  army  left,  on  the 
2Sth  of  October,  on  board  the  fleet,  and  descended  the  St.  Lawrence, 
sanguine  in  the  expectation  of  subduing  Montreal. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  flotilla  at  Williamsburg,  November  9th,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  of  General  Boyd's  brigade,  were  landed  with  a 
new  to  cover  the  boats  in  their  passage  through  the  rapids.  On  the  Ilth 
an  engagement  took  place,  which  continued  two  hours,  between  this  de- 
tachment of  the  American  army,  and  a  detachment  of  the  British  under 
lieutenant  Colonel  Morrison.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  but  it 
was,  properly,  a  drawn  battle,  the  British  retiring  to  their  encampments, 
and  the  Americans  to  their  boats.  The  loss  of  the  British  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  that  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  three  hundred 
and  thirty^ine.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Carrington,  who  died 
of  his  wounds. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  battle,  as  General  Harrison  had  not  arrived. 
General  Wilkinson  despatched  orders  to  General  Hampton  to  meet  him  ' 
^  at  St.  Regis.  To  these  orders.  General  Hampton  replied,  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  comply  with  them.  On  the  receipt  of  this  communica- 
tion, a  council  of  officers  was  called,  which  advised  to  abandon  the  pro-  i 
ject  and  to  retire.  Accordingly,  General  Wilkinson  ordered  a  retreat,  and 
selected  French  Mills,  as  the  winter  quarters  of  his  army.  The  troops 
of  General  Hampton  soon  followed  this  example. 

Thus  ended  a  campaign  which  gave  rise  to  dissatisfaction,  proportion- 
ed to  the  high  expectations  that  had  been  indulged  of  its  success.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  much  divided  as  to  the  causes  of  its  failure,  and  as  to  the 
parties  to  whom  the  blame  was  properly  to  be  attached. 

In  the  south-west  a  furious  war  was,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  be- 

towards  heaven ;  "  the  sun  is  my  father,  and  the  earth  is  my  mother ;  she  gives  me 
nourishment,  and  I  repose  upon  her  bosom."  As  he  ended,  he  suddenly  seated  him* 
self  on  the  ground. 
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relief  of  tbe  ibrt,  the  besiegers  drew  off,  whilst  the  besieged  evaoBated 
it;  and  the  Americans  finally  retreated  to  their  own  side  of  the  Niagara; 
the  war  in  this  quarter  baring  given  birth  to  many  gallant  achievements, 
but  no  conquest. 

Eastward  of  the  great  lakes,  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  resolved 
ea  an  expedition,  which,  if  it  succeeded,  would  counterbalance  the  equal 
issue  of  operations  on  the  Niagara.  With  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain« 
and  an  army  along  its  brink,  he  advanced  to  the  attack  of  PlattsburgL 
The  fortune  of  the  enterprise  was  decided  in  a  naval  engagement  on  the 
lake,  between  Commodore  M'Donough  and  Captain  Downie.  The  latter 
was  slain  early  in  the  fight,  and  his  vessel  disabled,  so  that  the  British 
flotilla  was  completely  defeated  and  taken  by  the  enemy.  Sir  George 
Prevost  was  obliged,  accordingly,  to  retreat ;  having  proved  himself  here, 
as  in  most  instances  where  he  personally  commanded,  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly unfortunate. 

As  the  war  in  Europe  was  now  over,  the  British  ministry  seemed 
determined  to  make  the  Americans,  especially  the  more  inveterate  ene* 
mies  of  the  southern  provinces,  feel  more  fully,  than  they  had  yet  done, 
the  inconvenience  of  having  provoked  the  hostility  of  England.  A 
squadron,  under  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  having  on  board  an  army 
under  General  Ross,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  in  the  month  of  August 
From  the  open  gulph  it  turned  its  course  up  the  Patuxent,  apparently  in 
search  of  the  American  flotilla,  which,  under  Conunodore  Barney,  bad 
taken  shelter  there.  As  the  ships  of  war  could  not  follow  the  flotilla  up 
the  river,  the  army  was  disembarked  at  St  Benedict's  to  pursue  it  by 
land.  Its  force  was  estimated  at  four  thousand  five  hundred.  At  first 
no  resistance  was  offered ;  for  it  appears  that  the  American  secretary  of 
war  could  not  bring  himself  to  credit  any  serious  intention  of  the  English 
to  land.*  General  Ross,  therefore,  reached  Marlborough,  where  the 
flotilla  was  destroyed,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  his  power.  But  here  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  disembarkation  became  evident,  when  the  British 
columns,  instead  of  returning,  continued  their  march  in  the  direction 
of  Washington. 

The  American  commander.  Winder,  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  invaders ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  chose  a  strong 
position  at  Bladensburg,  covered  by  a  branch  of  the  Potomac.  His  force 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  British,  with  whom,  howerer,  being 
the  veterans  of  the  peninsula,  the  raw  militia  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  cope.  The  chief  approach  to  Bladens- 
burg la^  over  a  bridge,  which  was,  of  course,  commanded  by  the  Ameri- 
can artillery,  and  served  by  the  seamen  of  the  flotilla.  These  did  their 
duty  skilfully  and  bravely.  The  first  company  of  the  British  that 
advanced  upon  the  bridge  (for  General  Ross  did  not  tarry  for  a  ford)  was 


*  "  The  force  designated  by  the  President  was  the  doable  of  what  was 
but  failed,  as  is  the  general  opinion,  thnmgh  the  insnbordinatian  of  Armstrong  (who 
eoold  never  believe  uie  attack  intended  until  it  was  actually  made)  and  the  sluggish- 
ness of  Winder  before  the  occasion,  and  his  indecision  during  it,"— Jejfmtm*!  Cat' 
^tagondmu^  vol.  iv.  p.  256. 
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swept  awaj ;  aad  it  was  not  until  the  attacking  amy  had  cfosaed  in  fctee 
that  the  artillery  could  be  mastered.  The  first  regiments  that  crossed 
were  rash  in  pushing  the  Americans,  who  retired ;  they  were  accordingly 
severely  handled,  and  repulsed  at  first  But  after  three  hours'  fighting, 
JUadensburg  was  abandoned  by  its  defenders,  who  dispersed  among  t^ 
woods.  The  British  soon  after  entered  Washington.  Their  general 
wished  to  lay  the  city  under  contribution ;  but  his  proposal  not  being 
hearkened  to,  orders  were  given  to  destroy  all  the  public  buildings.  This 
barbarous  order,  which  no  plea  can  excuse,  and  which  certainly  was  as 
impolitic  for  the  future  as  unprofitable  for  the  present,  was  executed  with 
rigor.  The  docks,  the  shipping,  the  magazines,  were,  of  course,  fired : 
these  were  lawful  objects  of  devastation.  But  the  dooming  of  the  senate 
hooBB,  the  President's  palace,  the  library,  to  the  same  ftie,  was  a  piece 
of  vandalism  that  covered  the  expedition  with  disgrace.* 

On  the  invasion  of  the  ciqiital,  the  President  retired  into  Virginia^  and 
on  the  first  of  September  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

"  Whereas  the  enemy,  by  a  sudden  incursion,  have  succeeded  in  invait 
ing  the  capital  of  the  nation,  defended  at  the  moment  by  troope  le« 
numerous  than  their  own,  and  almost  entirely  of  the  militia ;  during  their 
possession  of  which,  though  for  a  single  day  only,  they  wantonly  destroy- 
ed the  public  edifices  having  no  relation  in  their  structure  to  operations 
of  war,  nor  used  at  the  time  for  miUtary  annoyance ;  soflie  of  these  ed^ 
fices  being  also  cosdy  monuments  of  taste  and  of  the  arts ;  and  others, 
depositories  of  the  public  archives,  not  only  precious  to  the  nati(m  as  the 
memorials  of  its  origin  and  its  early  transactions,  but  interesting^  to  all 
nations,  as  contributions  to  the  general  stock  of  historical  instruction  aad 
political  science : 

"  And  whereas  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  loss  of  a  fort,  more 


*After  the  retreat  of  the  tioops  caUed  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  the  enemy  took 
possession  of  the  battle  groond,  and  many  of  them  actually  sunk  to  the  ground  with 
fatigue.  They  rested  on  their  knapsacks,  and  were  so  exhausted  by  their  rapid 
march,  that  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  advantages  by  the  jmrsuit  of  oar 
army.  The  force  that  marched  to  the  city  two  hoars  after  the  ikixnush  at  Bladens* 
borg,  consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  action. 
They  proceeded  slowly  and  with  great  caution,  as  they  apprehended  an  ambuscadev 
and  believed  that  the  battle  was  yet  to  be  fought  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  city.  Ar- 
rived at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  opposite  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  General 
Boss  halted  with  his  troops,  expecting  that  the  city  would  propose  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. While  in  this  situation,  a  shot  from  Ur.  Gallatin's  hoase  Icilled  the  hotse  sn 
which  General  Boss  rode.  The  house  was  instantly  set  <a  £xe,  and  orders  wsm  at 
onee  given  to  bum  the  capitol. 

Admiral  Ck)ckbum  was  with  the  army,  and,  after  the  capitol  was  destroyed^  he 
rode  through  the  city  on  horseback.  He  met  a  gentleman  in  the  street,  and  incpired 
fnr  the  printing  ofikx  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  observing  **  that  he  amst  visit 
that  offiee,  as  his  friend  Galas  had  honored  him  with  anuiy  haid  nOia."  Whsn  ha 
(sacked  the  office,  two  ladies  from  the  adjoining  houses  came  oat,  and  begged  him 
not  to  bum  the  buildings,  as  their  houses  would  mevitably  share  the  nme  fate.^  The 
admiral  very  complacently  replied,  that  for  their  sakes  the  office  should  not  bebomt; 
•nd  added  with  great  politeness^  ''Be  tranquil,  ladies,  you  shall  be  as  saftly  pro- 
Isetod  under  my  administrataan  as  under  that  of  Mr.  Madfison."  He  thsa  ssa(t« 
Als  sf  ssldisi%  to  convi^y  the  ^fpss  and  other  pmtaag  nieasils  ihanlbe  offios 
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immediately  guarding  the  neighboring  town  of  Alexandria,  to  place  that 
town  within  the  range  of  a  naval  force,  too  long  and  too  mach  in  the  habit 
of  abasing  its  superiority  wherever  it  can  be  applied,  to  require,  as  the  al- 
ternative of  a  general  conflagration,  an  undisturbed  plunder  of  private 
property,  which  has  been  executed  in  a  manner  peculiarly  distressing  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  had,  inconsiderately,  cast  themselves  on  the  gen^ 
rosity  of  the  victor  : 

*'  And  whereas  it  now  appears,  by  a  direct  communication  from  the 
British  naval  commander  on  the  American  station,  to  be  his  avowed  pur- 
pose to  employ  the  force  under  his  direction  *  in  destroying  and  laying 
waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast  as  may  be  found  assaila- 
ble ;'  adding  to  this  declaration  the  insulting  pretext,  that  it  is  in  retali- 
ation for  the  wanton  destruction  committed  by  the  army  of  the  United 
States  in  Upper  Canada,  when  it  is  notorious  that  no  destruction  has  been 
committed,  which,  notwithstanding  the  multiplied  outrages  previously 
committed  by  the  enemy,  was  not  unauthorized,  and  promptly  shewn  to 
be  so ;  and  that  the  United  States  have  been  as  constant  in  their  endea- 
vors to  reclaim  the  enemy  from  such  outrages,  by  the  contrast  of  their 
own  example,  as  they  have  been  ready  to  terminate,  on  reasonable  con- 
ditions, the  war  itself: 

"  And  whereas  these  proceedings  and  declared  purposes,  which  exhibit 
a  disregard  of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare, and  which  must  give  to  the  exbting  war  a  character  of  extended 
devastation  and  barbarism,  at  the  very  moment  of  negotiations  for  peace 
invited  by  the  enemy  himself,  leave  no  prospect  of  safety  to  any  thing 
within  the  reach  of  his  predatory  and  incendiary  operations,  but  in  a 
manly  and  universal  determination  to  chastise  and  expel  the  invader : 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  exhorting  all  the  good  people  thereof  to 
unite  their  hearts  and  hands  in  giving  effect  to  the  ample  means  possess- 
ed for  that  purpose.  I  enjoin  it  on  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  exert 
themselves  in  executing  the  duties  with  which  they  are  respectively 
charged.  And  more  especially,  I  require  the  officers,  commanding  the 
respective  military  districts,  to  be  vigilant  and  alert  in  providing  for  the 
defence  thereof;  for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of  which,  they 
are  authorized  to  call  to  the  defence  of  exposed  and  threatened  places, 
portions  of  the  militia  most  convenient  thereto,  whether  they  be  (^  be  not 
parts  of  the  quotas  detached  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  under 
requisitions  of  the  General  Government 

"  On  an  occasion  which  appeals  so  forcibly  to  the  proud  feeling  and  pa- 
triotic devotion  of  the  American  people,  none  will  forget  what  they  owe 
to  themselves ;  what  they  owe  to  their  country  and  the  high  destinies 
which  await  it;  what  to  the  glory  acquired  by  Uieir  fathers,  in  establish- 
ing the  independence  which  is  now  to  be  maintained  by  their  sons,  with 
the  augmented  strength  and  resources  with  which  time  and  Heaven  have 
Uessed  them." 

As  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  at  this  period  of  the  war,  created  a 
general  excitement  throughout  the  country,  their  progress  is  amply  illiu* 
trated  by  contemporary  descriptions.    However  willing  we  might  be  l» 
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drop  a  veil  over  this  scene  in  our  history,  the  concealment  of  truth,  and 
the  tender  treatment  of  misconduct,  though  the  not  inappropriate  re- 
sources of  eulogy,  are  unbecoming  the  just  chronicler  of  the  actions  of 
the  great.  If  no  discrimination  be  made  between  their  good  deeds  and 
their  errors,  and  the  whole  be  enveloped  in  the  language  of  general 
applause,  posterity  are  deceived  and  the  purposes  of  history  are  violated. 
It  need  not  be  concealed,  that  while  the  most  bitter  indignation  existed 
towards  the  enemy,  for  their  contempt  of  all  the  rules  of  honorable  war- 
fare, in  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington,  equal 
indignation  was  excited  in  respect  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
provided  in  the  most  sufficient  manner  for  the  defence  of  the  capital, 
and  to  have  perished  beneath  its  ruins  rather  than  have  surrendered  it 
ignominiously  to  a  bloodless  conquest.  We  present  below  the  account  of 
the  capture,  which  is  least  discreditable  to  the  parties  interested.  It  is 
taken  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  and 
bearing  date  August  26th,  1814. 

**  I  arrived  at  Washington  on  Sunday,  21st  instant.  At  that  time  the 
officers  of  government  and  the  citizens  were  very  a|mrehensive  of  an 
attack  from  the  British,  who  had  landed  a  force  on  the  Patuzent.  Their 
numbers  had  not  been  ascertained,  but  reports  were  various,  stating  them 
from  one  thousand  to  sixteen  thousand.  General  Winder  was  stationed 
near  the  Wood  Yard,  with  about  two  thousand  men,  hourly  expecting 
large  reinforcements  from  every  quarter,  particularly  from  Baltimore, 
three  thousand  men  having  been  ordered  to  march  immediately  from  that 
place.  On  Sunday,  the  public  officers  were  all  engaged  in  packmg  off 
their  books,  and  citizens  their  furniture.  On  Monday,  this  business  was 
continued  with  great  industry,  and  many  families  left  the  city.  The 
specie  was  removed  from  all  the  banks  in  the  District.  Reports  were 
very  current,  that  Winder  had  received  large  reinforcements ;  so  that  it 
was  believed  by  many  well  informed  persons,  that  he  would  have  ten 
thousand  men  embodied  in  the  course  of  the  week.  In  the  expectation 
that  there  was  a  very  considerable  force  collected,  the  President,  accom- 
panied by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy,  left  the  city  for  the 
camp.  They  arrived  there  late  that  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  find- 
ing but  three  thousand  men,  and  learning  that  the  Baltimore  troops  were 
encamped  at  Bladensburg,  they  returned  to  the  city  on  Tuesday  to  make 
further  arrangements.  All  the  books  and  papers  were  sent  off,  and  the 
citizens  generally  left  the  place. 

"In  the  course  of  that  day,  a  scouting  party  from  General  Winder's 
army  had  a  skirmish  with  the  British  advanced  guard,  and  returned  to 
camp  with  such  tidings  as  induced  General  Winder  to  retire  to  the  city, 
with  his  army,  which  he  accomplished  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
burnt  the  old  bridge  which  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  encamped  on  the  hiU, 
directly  above  the  other  bridge,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  navy 
yard,  and  prepared  to  defend  that  passage.  In  the  event  of  the  British 
being  too  strong,  the  bridge  was  to  be  blowfi  up,  for  which  he  had  every 
thing  prepared.  At  this  post  he  remained  ihe  whole  night,  expect- 
ing the  enemy's  forces.  On  Wednesday  morning,  I  walked  through 
tlie  army,  and  remained  at  the  bridge  until  ten  o'clock,  when  advice  was 
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receiTed,  that  the  enemy  had  taken  the  Bladensburg  road.  The  troope 
rircre  unmediately  put  into  motion,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  whole  were 
on  their  march,  in  the  hope  of  forming  a  junctiofl  with  the  Baltimore 
troops,  before  the  enemy  reached  Bladensbarg.  This  was  only  partiaUy 
accomplished,  when  the  battle  commenced,  and  was  contested  by  the 
Baltimore  troops  and  the  men  from  the  flotilla,  with  great  spirit  and  gal- 
lantry, until  it  appeared  useless  for  so  small  a  force,  very  badly  supported, 
to  stand  against  six  thousand  regulars,  aU  picked  men  and  well  suppUed. 
A  retreat  was  ordered,  when  the  President,  who  had  been  on  horseback 
with  the  army  the  whole  day,  retired  from  the  mortifying  scene,  and  left 
the  city  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  General  Mason  and  Mr.  Carroll. 
At  Georgetown,  the  President  met  his  lady,  she  having  left  the  city  only  a 
half  hour  before  him,  having  remained  with  great  firmness  and  compo- 
sure at  the  President's  house,  until  a  messenger  brought  her  the  tidings, 
that  the  British  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  that  our  army 
were  retreating,  without  any  chance  of  being  rallied  so  as  to  check  their 
march. 

*'  The  President  and  Secretary  of  State  went  to  Virginia  with  theb 
ftmilies — the  other  officers  of  government  went  to  Fredericktown,  where 
the  government  is  to  be  formed,  and  where  the  President  intends  to  meet 
his  secretaries  next  week.  I  remained  at  the  President's  house,  until  all 
our  army  had  passed,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  citizens  gone, 
leaving  nothing  but  empty  walls.  I  fell  into  the  trail  of  the  army,  and 
marched  about  four  miles  on  the  Frederick  road.  Being  much  fatigaed, 
1  turned  off  into  a  wood,  and  found  good  quarters  in  a  farmhouse,  on  the 
hill  back  of  Pearce's.  Soon  after  reaching  there,  at  nine  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  a  signal  gun  was  discharged,  and  the  President's 
house,  the  Capitol,  and  many  other  public  buildings,  were  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  a  blaze,  which  continued  nearly  all  night. 

"  On  Thursday  morning  I  proceeded  on  with  the  army  to  Montgomery 
court-house,  where  General  Winder's  head-quarters  were  established.  1 
had  some  conversation  with  him.  He  appeared  to  regret  very  much  that 
he  had  not  been  enabled  to  have  made  a  greater  resistance,  although  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  successful  resistance  couldL  not  have  been 
made,  with  the  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  since,  if  it  had 
all  been  brought  together  before  the  action,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
large  as  that  opposed  to  him,  and  our  force  was  principally  militia,  and 
that  of  the  enemy,  all  regulars  and  picked  men. 

"  The  uncertainty  on  which  road  the  enemy  intended  to  attack  the  city, 
compelled  him  to  keep  his  forces  divided,  and  their  being  divided  occa- 
sioned frequent  marches  and  counter-marches,  which  at  this  hot  season 
was  quite  too  much  for  our  militia." 

The  work  of  destruction  achieved,  the  British  retreated  without  loss 
of  time  to  their  ships,  and,  re-embarkipg,  sailed  to  menace  and  to  ravage 
other  points.  Alexandria  was  captured,  but  ransomed  all,  save  its  stores 
and  shipping.  Baltimore  was  the  next  town  devoted  by  the  British  to 
thek  vengeance.  It  was  the  most  obnoxious  and  anti-federal,  as  well  as 
inqtortant ;  and  was,  consequently,  considered  a  proper  object  of  attack. 
General  Ross  landed  about  fifteen  miles  firom  the  oity,  at  the  head  of 
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•hoitt  five  tiiooBand  men,  on  the  12th  of  September.  The  disaster  of 
Washington,  however,  had  inspired  more  strenoous  measures  of  defence ; 
and  the  Americans  on  this  point  were  far  better  prepared  They  occu« 
pied  a  strong  position  in  advance  of  Baltimore.  In  the  first  skirmish  that 
oecarred,  the  British  commander  was  shot  by  a  rifleman ;  which  damped 
the  hopes,  as  well  as  deranged  the  projects,  of  the  expedition.  The 
English,  however,  marched  to  the  attack,  and  rooted  the  Americans. 
However,  there  was  still  a  stronger  position  behind,  capable  of  a  better 
defence.  The  co-operation  of  the  fleet  had  been  reckoned  on  to  facilitate 
the  carrying  of  this,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  heights  above  Baltimore 
Admiral  Cochrane,  however,  had  found  this  impracticable  from  the  sha(» 
lowness  of  the  harbor,  as  well  as  from  the  vessels  sunk  at  its  month. 
Those  in  command  of  the  expedition  accordingly  abandoned  its  farther 
prosecution ;  the  army  retreated  and  again  embarked.  After  some 
further  cruises  and  menaces  in  the  Chesapeake,  the  English  fleet  aban- 
doned it  for  a  more  remote  enterprise. 

The  following  account  of  the  attack  on  Baltimore  is  from  the  letter  of 
an  eye-witness,  bearing  date  September  17,  1814: 

"  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  before  this 
place,  so  far  as  it  came  under  my  own  observation.  On  Saturday  last, 
and  the  day  previous,  we  had  correct  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had 
collected  all  his  force,  to  the  amount  of  forty-seven  sail,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding down  the  bay,  consequently  we  were  led  to  hope  we  should  have  a 
little  rest  from  our  incessant  labors,  in  preparing  to  resist  them.  On  Satoi^ 
day  noon.  Major  Armistead,  the  commander  of  Fort  M'Henry,  permitted 
Chief  Justice  Nicholson,  who  commands  our  volunteer  corps  of  eighty 
men,  to  march  to  town,  holding  ourselves  in  readiness  to  return  the  mo- 
ment he  thought  prudent  to  call.  As  it  turned  out,  while  we  were 
raarchiag  to  town,  the  enemy  tacked  about,  and  just  at  dusk  were  seen 
under  a  press  of  sail,  with  a  fair  wind,  approaching  the  town.  Their 
movements  were  dosely  watched  at  the  fort,  and  at  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  Judge  Nicholson  received  orders  to  repair  to  the  fort  with  his 
men.  We  were  all  immediately  rallied,  and  arrived  at  the  fort  befor* 
twelve,  although  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  On  our  arrival,  we 
found  the  matches  burning,  the  furnaces  heated  and  vomiting  red^^i 
skaty  and  every  thing  ready  for  a  gallant  defence.  At  this  time  the  enemy 
had  arrived  as  far  up  as  North  Point,  twelve  miles  below  the  fort  We 
remained  at  our  posts  till  daylight,  St  which  time  the  enemy  remained  at 
the  same  place,  some  at  Btmchx  and  others  under  easy  sail,  lying  off 
and  on. 

"  They  eontinned  this  kind  of  movenent  all  day  on  Sunday.  During 
the  succeeding  ni|^t  and  the  forepart  of  Monday,  they  were  busily  emj^y* 
ed  in  landing  their  troops,  but  all  was  quiet  on  the  part  of  the  naval  ope> 
ration  against  the  fort,  till  Tuesday  morning,  at  which  time  they  had 
advanced  to  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  ibrt,  arranged  in  meet 
elej^t  order,  all  at  anchor,  forming  a  half  circle,  with  four  bomb-vessels 
and  a  rocket  ship,  stretched  from  right  to  left,  in  the  advance.  The 
action  commenced  on  their  part  by  the  discharge  of  a  few  roekets, 
which  were  harmless  indeed.    These,  I  am  snre,  were  not  islanded  as  an 
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attack  upon  us,  but  fired  as  a  signal  to  inform  their  land  troops  of  theif 
readiness  for  co-operation. 

"Immediately  after  these  discharges,  two  of  the  headmost  frigates 
opened  upon  us,  but  finding  their  shot  not  reaching  us,  they  ceased  and  ad* 
vanced  up  a  little  nearer.  The  moment  they  had  taken  their  poeition, 
Ms^jor  Armistead  mounted  the  parapet,  and  ordered  a  battery  of  twenty-four 
pounders  to  be  opened  upon  them ;  immediately  after  a  battery  of  forty* 
twos  followed,  and  then  the  whole  fort  let  drive  at  them.  We  could 
see  the  shot  strike  the  firigates  in  several  instances,  when  every  heart  was 
gladdened,  and  we  gave  three  cheers,  the  music  playing  Yankee  Doodle. 
Upon  this  the  frigates  stood  off,  and,  in  five  minutes,  all  lay  just  out  of 
reach  of  our  shot.  The  bomb- vessels  advanced  a  little,  and  commenced 
a  tremendous  bombardment,  which  lasted  all  day  and  all  nigbt,  with 
hardly  a  moment's  intermission. 

"  Finding  our  shot  would  not  reach  them,  the  cannonading,  which  was 
sublime  and  enlivening,  was  ordered  to  be  closed.  We  then  resorted  to 
our  mortars,  and  fired  six  or  eight,  but,  sorrowfiil  to  relate,  they,  like  our 
shot,  fell  short,  owing  to  their  chambers  not  being  so  deep  as  those  of  the 
enemy.  Here  then  we  were  again  foiled,  and  were  reduced  to  the  dread 
ful  alternative  of  facing  by  far  the  most  tremendous  bombardment  ever 
known  in  this  country,  without  any  means  of  resisting  it — upwards  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  Ipombs  having  fallen  in  and  about  the  fort 
Fortunately  but  little  damage  was  done.  In  our  company  we  had  six 
severely  wounded,  and  two  killed.  Sergeant  Clemm,  a  young  man  of 
most  amiable  character,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  real  courage,  was 
killed  by  my  side  ;  a  bomb  bursting  overhead,  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  two  inches  thick,  passed  through  his  body  in  a  diagonal  direction 
firom  his  navel,  and  went  into  the  ground  upwards  of  two  feet  It  was 
dug  up  immediately  after,  and  is  preserved  by  his  fi-iends.  Instantly 
before  this,  a  bomb  struck  the  bastion,  then  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Claggett,  our  third,  which  killed  him  upon  the  spot,  wounded  four  men,  dis- 
mounted a  twenty-four  pounder,  broke  the  carriage  wheel,  and  did  c<mi- 
siderable  other  damage.  This  happened  on  my  right,  about  twenty-five 
paces  distant.  In  the  whole  we  had  seven  killed  in  the  fort,  and  fifteen 
wounded. 

**  From  twelve  to  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  the  enemy  slackened  a  little; 
during  which  time,  a  picked  party  of  mariners  towed  up  in  a  silent 
manner,  a  bomb-vessel,  which  got  almost  in  rear  of  our  fort,  unobserved 
by  the  look-outs,  on  account  of  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night.  After 
choosing  her  position,  she  began  on  our  right,  in  high  style.  Cap- 
tains Evans  and  Nicholson  were  instantly  ordered  to  <^n  their  batteries 
of  twenty-fours  with  grape  and  canister,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  Fort  Covington,  a  tight  little  place  one  and  a  half  miles  above  us. 
The  enemy  likewise  poured  in  their  canister  and  grape,  but  in  less  than 
five  minutes  was  silenced,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  them  fix>m  that 
quarter,  but  the  bombardment  was  kept  up  firom  their  old  position,  with 
increased  fury,  till  dawn  of  day,  when  they  appeared  to  be  disposed  to 
decline  the  unprofitable  contest  At  this  time  our  morning  gun  was  fired, 
the  flag  hoisted,  Yankee  Doodle  played,  and  we  all  speared  in  full  view 
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of  a  formidable  and  iiMNtiiied  enemy,  who  calculated  apon  our  surren- 
der in  twenty  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the  action." 

On  the  nmeteenth  of  September,  the  day  assigned  for  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  the  members  assembled  at  Washington  in  rooms  hastily  fitted 
op  for  their  reception.  The  roll  of  the  Senate  was  called,  and  it  appear- 
ed that  nineteen  members  only  were  present.  The  Vice*President  not 
having  arrived,  the  Hon.  John  Gaillard,  of  South  Cardina,  took  the  chair 
as  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  In  the  House,  the  Speaker,  Hon. 
Langdon  Cheeves,  took  the  chair,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  ninety-four  mem- 
ben  appeared  in  their  seats.  As  there  was  not  a  quorum  present,  the 
House  separated  by  special  consent  till  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A 
BufBcient  number  having  then  been  formed,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  join  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on  the  President,  and  inform 
him  they  were  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  might  intend  to 
€iSbT,  On  the  following  day,  the  President  transmitted  the  usual  Mes- 
sage to  Congress  by  Mr.  Edward  Cole,  his  secretary.  This  document  we 
c<^y  almost  entire.  The  view  which  it  takes  of  our  military  affairs,  and  of 
our  existing  relation  towards  the  enemy,  renders  it  valuable  and  interesting. 

"  In  the  events  of  the  present  campaign,  the  enemy,  with  all  his  aug- 
mented means  and  wanton  use  of  them,  has  little  ground  for  exultation, 
unless  he  can  feel  it  in  the  success  of  his  recent  enterprises  against  this 
■lelropotis  and  the  neighboring  town  of  Alexandria;  firom  both  of 
which  his  retreats  were  as  precipitate  as  his  attempts  were  bold  and  fortu- 
nate. In  his  other  incursions  on  our  Atlantic  frontiers,  his  progress, 
often  checked  and  chastised  by  the  martial  spirit  of  the  neighboring 
citizens,  has  had  more  effect  in  distressing  individuals,  and  in  dishonor- 
mg  his  arms,  than  in  promoting  any  object  of  legitimate  warfere. 
And  in  the  two  instances  mentioned,  however  deeply  to  be  regretted  on 
oar  part,  he  will  find  in  his  transient  success,  which  interrupted  for  a  mo- 
ment only  the  <»dinary  public  business  at  the  seat  of  government,  no 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  character  with  the  world  by  this  violation  of 
private  property,  and  by  his  destruction  of  puUic  edifices,  protected  as 
monuments  of  the  arts  by  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare. 

**  On  our  side,  we  can  appeal  to  a  series  of  achievements,  which  have 
^▼en  new  lustre  to  the  American  arms.  Besides  the  brilliant  incidents 
m  the  minor  operations  of  the  campaign,  the  splendid  victories  gained  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara,  by  the  American  forces  under  Major 
Genera]  Brown,  and  Brigadiers  Scott  and  Gaines,  have  gained  for  these 
hwoes  and  their  emulating  companions,  the  most  unfading  laurels ;  and 
havng  triumphantly  tested  the  progressive  discipline  of  the  American 
soldiery,  have  taught  the  enemy  that  the  longer  he  protracts  his  hostile 
ei^ts,  the  more  certain  and  decisive  will  be  his  final  discomfiture. 

"  On  the  southern  border,  victory  has  continued  also  to  follow  the 
AaMncan  standard.  The  bold  and  skilful  operations  of  Major-General 
Isfikson,  conducting  troops  drawn  from  the  militia  of  the  states  least  dis- 
iMiit,  particularly  of  Tennessee,  have  subdued  the  principal  tribes  of  hostile 
savages,  and  by  establishing  a  peace  with  them  preceded  by  recent  and 
exemplary  chastisement,  has  best  guarded  against  the  mischief  of  their 
cooperation  with  the  British  enterprises  which  may  be  planned  against 
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that  quarter  of  our  country.  Important  tribes  of  Indians  on  our  nortlh 
western  frontier  have  also  acceded  to  stipulations,  which  bind  them  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  consider  our  enemy  as  theirs  also. 

'*  In  the  recent  attempt  of  the  enemy  on  the  city  of  Baltimore,  defend- 
ed by  militia  and  volunteers,  aided  by  a  small  body  of  regulars  and  sea- 
men, he  was  received  with  a  spirit  which  produced  a  rapid  retreat  to  the 
ships,  whilst  a  concurrent  attack  by  a  large  fleet  was  successfully  re- 
sisted by  the  steady  and  well  directed  fire  of  the  fort  and  batteries  oppo»^ 
ed  to  it. 

''  In  another  recent  attack  by  a  powerful  force  on  our  troops  at  Platte 
burg,  of  which  regulars  made  a  part  only,  the  enemy,  after  a  perseve- 
rance for  many  hours,  was  finally  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  a  hasty 
retreat,  with  our  gallant  bands  pressing  upon  him. 

"  On  the  lakes,  so  much  contested  throughout  the  war,  the  great 
exertions  for  the  command  made  on  our  part  have  been  well  repaid.  On 
Lake  Ontario,  our  squadron  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  in  a  con- 
dition to  confine  that  of  the  enemy  to  his  own  port;  and  to  favor  the 
operations  of  our  land  forces  on  that  frontier. 

"  A  part  of  the  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  has  been  extended  to  Lake 
Huron,  and  has  produced  the  advantage  of  displaying  our  command  of 
that  lake  also.  One  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  reduction  of  Macki- 
naw, which  failed,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  brave  men,  among  whom  was 
an  officer  justly  distinguished  for  his  gallant  exploits.  The  expedition, 
ably  conducted  by  both  the  land  and  naval  commanders,  was  otherwise 
valuable  in  its  effects. 

"  On  Lake  Champlain,  where  our  superiority  had  for  some  time  been 
undisputed,  the  British  squadron  lately  came  into  action  with  the  Ame- 
rican, commanded  by  Captain  M'Donough.  It  issued  in  the  capture  of  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  ships.  The  best  praise  of  this  ofhcer  and  his  intre- 
pid comrades  is  in  thti  likeness  of  his  triumph  to  the  illustrious  victory, 
which  immortalized  another  officer,  and  established,  at  a  critical  moment^ 
our  command  of  another  lake. 

"  On  the  ocean,  the  pride  of  our  naval  arms  has  been  amply  support- 
ed. A  second  frigate  has  indeed  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy, 
but  the  loss  is  hidden  in  the  blaze  of  heroism  with  which  she  wan  defend- 
ed. Captain  Poricr,  who  commanded  her,  and  whose  previous  career 
had  been  distinguished  by  daring  enterprise  and  by  fertility  of  genius, 
maintained  a  sanguinary  contest  against  two  ships,  one  of  them  superior 
to  his  own,  and  other  severe  disadvantages,  till  humanity  tore  down  the 
colors  which  valor  had  nailed  to  the  mast.  This  officer  and  his  brave 
comrades  have  added  much  to  the  rising  glory  of  the  American  flag,  and 
have  merited  all  the  effusions  of  gratitude  which  their  country  is  ever 
ready  to  bestow  on  the  champions  of  its  rights  and  of  its  safety. 

*'  I'wo  smaller  vetsspls  of  war  have  also  become  prizes  to  the  enemy, 
but  l)y  a  superiority  of  force  which  sufficiently  vindicates  the  reputation 
of  their  commanders ;  whilst  two  others,  one  commanded  by  Captain 
Warrington,  the  other  by  Captain  Blakely,  have  captured  British  ships  of 
the  same  class,  with  a  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  which  entitlcid  then 
and  their  companions  to  a  just  share  in  the  praise  of  their  country. 
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'*  In  spite  of  the  naval  Ibrce  of  the  enemy  accumulated  on  our  coasts, 
OUT  private  cruisers  also  have  not  ceased  to  annoy  his  commerce,  and  to 
bring  their  rich  prizes  into  our  ports ;  contributing  thus,  with  other  proofs, 
to  demonstrate  the  incompetency  and  the  illegality  of  a  blockade,  the 
proclamation  of  which  is  made  the  pretext  for  vexing  and  dis^uraging 
the  commerce  of  neutral  powers  with  the  United  States. 

"  To  meet  the  extended  and  diversified  warfare  adopted  by  the  enemy, 
great  bodies  of  militia  have  been  taken  into  service  for  the  public  defence, 
and  great  expenses  incurred.  That  the  defence  every  where  may  be 
both  more  convenient  and  more  economical,  Congress  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  measures  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army  ;  and 
of  enlarging  the  provisions  for  special  corps,  mounted  and  unmounted, 
to  be  engaged  for  longer  periods  of  service  than  are  due  from  the  militia. 
I  earnestly  renew,  at  the  same  time,  a  recommendation  of  such  changes 
in  the  system  of  the  militia,  as,  by  classing  and  disciplining  for  the  most 
prompt  and  active  service  the  portions  most  capable  of  it,  will  give  to  that 
great  resource  for  the  public  safety,  all  the  requisite  energy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

"  The  monies  received  into  the  Treasury,  during  the  nine  months  ending 
on  the  13th  day  of  June  last,  amounted  to  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  eleven  millions  were  the  proceeds  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the 
remainder  derived  from  loans.  The  disbursements  for.  public  expendi- 
tures, during  the  same  period,  exceeded  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars,  and 
left  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  July,  near  five  millions  of  dollars 
The  demands  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  year,  already  autho- 
rized by  Congress,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  an  extension  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  will  render  it  necessary  that  large  sums  should  be  pn^ 
Tided  to  meet  them. 

"  From  this  view  of  the  national  affairs.  Congress  will  be  urged  to  take 
up  without  delay,  as  well  the  subject  of  pecuniary  supplies  as  that  of  mili- 
tary force,  and  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  character 
which  the  war  has  assumed. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  the  situation  of  our  country  calls  for  its 
greatest  efforts.  Our  enemy  is  powerful  in  men  and  money  ;  on  the  land 
and  on  the  water.  Availing  himself  of  fortuitous  advantages,  he  is  aim- 
ing, with  an  undivided  force,  a  deadly  blow  at  our  growing  pros|)erity, 
perhaps  at  our  national  existence.  He  has  avowed  his  purpose  of  tram)*, 
ling  on  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  and  given  earnests  of  it  in  the 
plunder  and  wanton  destruction  of  private  property.  In  his  pride  of 
maritime  dominion,  and  in  his  thirst  of  commercial  monopoly,  he  strikes 
with  peculiar  animosity  at  the  progress  of  our  navigation  and  of  our  ma- 
nufactures. His  barbarous  policy  has  not  even  spared  those  monuments 
of  the  arts,  and  models  of  taste,  with  which  our  country  had  enriched  and 
embellished  its  infant  metropolis.  From  such  an  adversary,  hostilitv  in 
its  greatest  force  and  worst  forms  may  be  looked  for.  The  American 
people  will  face  it  with  the  undaunted  spirit  which,  in  their  revolutionary 
struggle,  defeated  his  unrighteous  projects.  His  threats  and  his  barbari- 
ties, instead  of  dismay,  will  kindle  in  every  bosom  an  indignation  not  to 
be  extinguished  but  in  the  disaster  and  expulsion  of  such  cruet  invaders. 
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In  providing  the  means  neceasarj,  the  National  LegUatw^  wMI  not 
distrust  the  heroic  and  enlightened  patriotisra  of  its  eonstitoeDts.  They 
will  eheerfully  and  proudly  bear  oTery  burden  of  every  kind,  which  the 
safety  and  honor  of  the  nation  demand.  We  have  seen  them  every 
where  paying  their  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  with  the  greatest  pronpl- 
ness  and  alacrity.  We  see  them  rushing  with  enthusiasm  to  scenes 
where  danger  and  duty  call.  In  offering  their  blood,  they  gife  the 
surest  pledge  that  no  other  tribute  will  be  withheld. 

"  Having  forborne  to  declare  war  until  to  other  aggressions  had  been 
added  the  capture  of  nearly  a  thousand  American  vessels,  and  the  in- 
pressment  of  thousands  of  American  seafaring  citizens,  and  until  a  final 
declaration  had  been  made  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  that  her 
hostile  orders  against  our  commerce  would  not  be  revoked  but  on  condi- 
tions as  impossible  as  unjust;  whilst  it  was  known  that  these  orders 
would  not  otherwise  cease,  but  with  a  war  which  had  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  which,  according  to  appearances  at  that  time,  might  last  as 
many  more ;  having  manifested,  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  proper 
mode,  a  sincere  desire  to  arrest  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  meet  our 
enemy  on  the  ground  of  justice  and  reconciliation,  our  beloved  oomtry. 
in  still  opposing  to  his  persevering  hostility  all  its  energies,  with  an  ondi 
minished  disposition  towards  peace  and  friendship  on  honorable  tems, 
must  carry  with  it  the  good  wishes  of  the  impartial  world,  and  the  best 
hopes  of  support  from  an  omnipotent  and  kind  Providence." 

In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Union,  scenes  were  now  enacting, 
similar  to  those  which  had  disgraced  the  British  on  the  southern  coasts. 
At  Hampden,  in  Maine,  the  destruction  of  private  property  by  the  British 
squadron  was  very  great.  It  appears  to  have  proceeded,  however, 
from  the  lawless  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  not  to  have  been  directly 
authorized  by  the  commanding  officers,  as  the  destruction  of  the  shipping 
was  stopped  by  order  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  and  several  sailors  were 
arrested  for  pillaging  dwelling-houses.  Castine  was  taken,  and  the 
British  soldiers  were  kept  continually  employed  in  erecting  fortificatiotts 
there.  Most  of  the  trees  in  the  place  were  cut  down,  and  a  consideraUe 
distance  in  the  vicinity  was  cleared  to  prevent  the  unexpected  approach 
of  an  enemy.  Between  fifly  and  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were 
mounted,  and  a  canal  was  commenced  from  Castine  river  to  the  Penobeoot, 
to  separate  the  town  from  the  main.  Four  large,  and  several  smaller  Ibrts 
were  built,  and  the  whole  town  was  put  in  a  posture  of  complete  defence.* 


*  Among  the  other  exploits  which  did  honor  to  the  British  arms,  was  ooe  of  Sir  6. 
Collier,  who  commanded  the  ship  Leander.  andxnade  his  appearance  off  a  small  cove, 
below  Sandy  Bay,  Cape  Ann,  and  mannea  three  barges  which  stood  for  the  cove. 
Abont  fifty  men  collected  from  the  vicinity,  and  with  a  six  pounder  and  musketry, 
exchanged  several  fires  with  the  barges,  when  they  retomed  to  the  ship.  A  ftag  was 
immeduUely  despatched  from  the  Leander,  bearing  the  following  note  frcm  the 
conmiander: 

"  Leakder,  1,  p.  M.,  Tcwt  it. 

"  Sir  George  Collier  believes  the  boat,  on  shore,  a  fisherman.  He  desires  to  exsAiae 
her  withoat  reooorse  to  arms,  and  if  objected  to,  he  wiU  iand  and  destroy  awry  Amm 
nrilhm  tm  miUt  of  the  owe.     2^  the  tnhebUoHts  nu^  rel^  i^pM.  G.  Couna." 
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The  ooamiaBioiiers  of  hofk  nmtions  had,  in  the  mean  time,  met,  noC, 
as  had  been  first  arranged,  at  Gottenber^,  bnt  at  Ghent.  The  triumph 
of  the  British  over  Bonaparte  had  naturally  increased  the  arrogance  of 
their  tone,  whikt  the  ravaging  expeditions  on  the  American  coast,  con* 
trasted  with  the  state  of  the  war  in  Canada,  confirmed  the  Americans  in 
their  proud  determination  not  to  yield.  The  English  demanded  that  no 
iurth^  acquisition  of  territory  should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  In* 
diane.  To  this  and  other  demands  the  American  commissioners  objected; 
and  the  first  attempts  at  an  accommodation  altogether  failed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  exasperation  of  the  federalists — more  properly 
of  Ihe  party  averse  to  war  in  the  New*£ngland  states — grew  to  a  height 
that  ahaioet  menaced  a  revolution.  Mr.  Strong,  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  at  the  head  of  this  party  ;  and  his  addresses  to  the  legisla* 
tore  of  his  tftate  vied  with  those  of  the  President  to  Congress  in  strength 
and  bitterness,  but  with  sentiments  directly  opposite.  "  The  lovers  of 
peace,"  said  he,  **  are  accused  of  being  under  British  influence.  Those 
of  war  are  as  rooch  instigated  by  French  influence."  Distress  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  discontent ;  -  ior  Massachusetts  had  not  only  traded  in 
British  manutetniee,  hot,  from  the  long  credit  given  by  the  merchants 
of  that  country,  literally  traded  upon  the  capital  of  the  latter.  Of  these 
great  advantages  war  deprived  them.  To  alleviate  this  distress  somewhat, 
the  rigor  of  the  laws  prohibiting  both  imports  and  exports  was  relaxed ; 
and  as  the  enemy's  fleet  had  hitherto  confined  their  blockade  to  the 
•enthem  povts,  it  was  hoped  that  Boston  and  New- York  might  enjoy  m 
cirouitoiis  or  indirect  trade,  which  would  reconcile  them  to  the  war. 
Gveat  Bfitain,  however,  about  this  time,  freed  from  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing  her  crnisers  around  the  shores  of  Europe,  despatched  them  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  enforced  her  blockade  all  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  protect  her 
trade  more  efieotually  from  the  privateers  of  her  foe. 

The  New-Englanders  not  only  felt  this,  but  they  saw  Britain  so  viclo^ 
noos  .in  her  European  struggle,  that  it  seemed  madness  to  resist  her. 
The  destrnetimi  of  Washington,  the  ravage  of  the  banks  of  the  Chesih 
peake,  showed  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  continuance  of  hostilities. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  they,  consequently,  attacked  the  govern- 
ment more  vindently  than  ever,  accusing  it  of  first  exciting  the  war  ^^ 
taitoiifly,  peneveriog  in  it  obstinately,  yet  taking  none  of  the  requisile 
HMMnres  ler  praservtnff  the  oonntry  from  insult  or  conquest  To  remedy 
Ibis  -orying  evfl,  by  which  one  section  of  states  were  sacrificed  to  the 
intefests  of  another,  Ihey  proposed  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
diierent  seetione  of  the  Union  to  be  summoned  to  meet  at  Hartford,  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Constittt« 
tion.  "nm  was  Ike  snost  serions  schism  that  had  as  yet  menaced  the 
integrity  ef  the  Federa)  Union.  The  Hartford  Convention  met,  though 
attended  flwrdly  by  4he  delctgales  of  the  anti-wttr,  or  noith-easlera  etatea. 
Their  discussions  were  kept  secret,  and  they  separated  for  the  time,  afier 
mereiy  venting '^mr  gcaevanoes  in  a  public  address. 

This  dangerons  spirit,  as  well  as  the  distresses  of  the  gower— ant,  b^ 
awning  moat  femimUe  in  a  foancial  point  of  view,  were  aneated  by  the 
tiflioffn  tiiat -pease  at  lengUi  'iMd  been  signed  at  Ghent,  in  Deoembor. 
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These  tidings,  however,  did  not  arrive  until  the  anny,  Tictorioiifi  at 
Washington,  had  received  %  check,  which  terminated  the  war  in  a  man- 
ner glorious  to  the  nation,  and  much  to  the  support  of  the  political  party 
in  power.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  a  detailed 
account  of  which  has  been  given  in  another  part  of  tiic  volume. 

The  capture  of  the  President,  an  American  frigate,  by  the  Endymion, 
which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  off  New- York,  after  a  sharp  con- 
test, was  no  counterpoise  to  this  disaster ;  nor  yet  the  taking  of  Fort 
Mobile  by  the  army  that  had  retreated  from  New-Orleans. 

The  news  of  peace  came  to  America  amidst  the  rejoicings  for  the  vic- 
tory of  New-Orleans.  It  was  doubly  welcome,  because  so  gloriously 
terminated.  Great  Britain  made  no  demands ;  and  when  the  Americans 
desisted  from  theirs, — which,  indeed,  the  cessation  of  war  left  no  room 
fi>r,  since  impressment  and  the  right  of  search  were  applicable  merely  to 
war, — there  seemed  scarcely  a  stipulation  necessary.  All  that  Elngland 
insisted  on  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The  settlement  of  the 
boundary  line  on  the  side  of  Canada  was  left  to  commissioners  of  both 
nations.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1815,  the  President  and  Senate  rati- 
fied the  treaty  of  Ghent ;  and  North- America  breathed,  with  Europe,  free 
from  the  horrors  of  war. 

In  the  ^ood  humor  of  the  moment,  the  ruling  party  seems  to  hare  lost 
much  of  Its  anti-British  rancor.  A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
upon  fair  terms  between  the  countries.  The  Americans  were  permitted 
by  England  to  trade  with  the  East  and  the  West-Indies ;  on  the  condition, 
however,  of  transferring  the  produce  directly  to  their  own  ports.  For 
some  time,  the  old  illiberal  policy  towards  England  was  allowed  to  lie 
dormant  A  state  of  hostility,  however,  gives  to  a  numerous  class  of 
persons  certain  occupations  and  interests  necessarily  arising  out  of,  and 
depending  on  war.  Such  persons,  although  they  dared  not  abet  such  a 
proposal  as  eternal  war,  still  wished  for  a  state,  as  far  as  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  concerned,  tantamount  to  it.  Whilst  shut  out«  from 
England,  the  Americans  had  begun  to  fabricate  divers  articles  of  neces- 
sity for  themselves ;  of  course,  at  a  dearer  rate,  and  with  less  skill,  than 
those  excluded.  Peace  brought  back  the  cheap  and  the  good  commodity 
from  England.  The  American  could  not  stand  the  competition ;  and 
exclaimed  against  the  want  of  patriotism  in  sacrificing  him  to  foreigners. 
The  infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  argued  the  manufacturers,  ought 
to  be  supported.  Petitions  and  addresses  to  this  effect  soon  crowded  the 
table  of  Congress ;  and  as  the  consumer  was  not  so  early  alive  to  his 
interests  as  the  manufacturer,  the  complaint  of  the  former  made  impres- 
sion and  won  favor  by  its  plausibility.  Mr.  Madison,  himself,  jealous  of 
the  decline  of  manufactures,  and  still  more  of  shipping,  owing  to  the 
rivalry  of  the  British,  felt  his  old  prejudices  revive ;  and  his  messages  to 
Congress  soon  came  to  recommend  prohibitory  measures  and  conservative 
duties. 

The  summer  of  1816  passed  away  without  being  marked  by  any  events 
of  peculiar  moment  The  country  appeared  to  be  gradually  recovering 
firom  the  embarrassments  induced  by  the  war,  and  that  asperity  of  feeling, 
which  had  agitated  the  different  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  wis 
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i  visibly  wearing*  away.  Congress  met  in  December.  In  the  conclusion 
of  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mr.  Madison,  anticipating 
the  speedy  arrival  of  the  day,  when  he  should  retire  from  the  presidency, 
took  occasion  to  express  his  attachment  for  his  country,  and  his  wishes 
for  her  future  peace  and  prosperity : 

"  I  can  indulge  the  proud  reflection/'  said  he,  *'  that  the  American  people 
have  reached  in  safety  and  success,  iheir  fortieth  year,  as  an  independent 
nation ;  that  for  nearly  an  entire  generation,  they  have  had  experience  of 
their  present  Constitution,  the  oflTspring  of  their  undisturbed  deliberations 
and  of  their  free  choice ;  that  they  have  found  it  to  bear  the  trials  of 
adverse  as  well  as  prosperous  circumstances,  to  contain  in  its  combina* 
tion  of  the  federate  and  elective  principles,  a  reconcilement  of  public 
strength  with  individual  liberty,  of  national  power  for  the  defence  of 
national  rights,  with  a  security  against  wars  of  injustice,  of  ambition,  or 
of  vain  glory,  in  the  ^ndamental  provision  which  subjects  all  questions 
of  war  to  the  will  of  the  nation  itself,  which  is  to  pay  its  costs,  and  feel 
its  calamities.  Nor  is  it  less  a  peculiar  felicity  of  this  Constitution,  so 
dear  to  us  all,  that  it  is  found  to  be  capable,  without  losing  its  vital  ener- 
gies, of  expanding  itself  over  a  spacious  territory,  with  the  increase  and 
expansion  of  the  community,  for  whose  bene6t  it  was  established.'* 

On  leaving  the  Presidential  chair,  Mr.  Madison  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  dignified  and  honorable  retirement.  Without  mingling  in 
the  petty  and  distracting  discussions  of  the  day,  he  has  always  ^n 
ready  to  express  his  opinions  on  the  great  constitutional  questions  in  re« 
gard  to  which  he  has  been  consulted.  No  man  perhaps  was  so  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  so  thoroughly  understood  it,  or  spec- 
ulated with  so  much  clearness  and  felicity  on  its  principles,  as  Mr.  Madi- 
son. The  letter  which  he  wrote  in  August,  1830,  on  the  agitating  topic 
of  nullification,  is  so  admirable  and  conclusive  that  we  shall  insert  entire. 
This  letter  paper  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  now  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  first  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review.  With 
the  fisurewell  address  of  the  father  of  his  country — ^that  immortal  compend 
of  reflective  wisdom  and  patriotic  counsel — ^it  should  be  imprinted  on  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  To  all  who  love  their  country,  it 
cannot  but  be  a  source  of  regret  that  such  an  oracle  has  been  silenced. 

*'  momtfelixb,  attoust,  1830. 
**  Deab  Sis  : 

"  I  have  duly  received  your  letter,  in  which  you  refer  to  the  *  nulli- 
fying doctrine,'  advocated  as  a  constitutional  right  by  some  of  our  dis- 
tinguished feUow-citizens ;  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature in  '98  and  '99,  as  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  that  doctrine ;  and  you 
express  a  wish  for  my  ideas  on  those  subjects. 

**  I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  task  in  some  respects,  and  the 
difSculty,  in  every  respect,  of  doing  full  justice  to  it.  But  having,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  complied  with  a  uke  request  from  other  firiendly 
quarters,  I  do  not  decline  a  sketch  of  the  views  which  I  have  been  led  to 
take  of  the  doctrine  in  Question,  as  weD  as  some  others  connected  with 
than;  and  of  the  grounds  firom  which  it  appears  that  the  proceedings  of 
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Virgiiiia  hftve  been  misconceived  by  those  who  have  appealed  to  them. 
In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  error,  not  uncommon,  must  be  avoided,  of  viewing  it 
thfOttgh  the  medium,  either  of  a  Consolidated  Government,  or  of  a  Fedo* 
rated  Government,  whilst  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  a  mix* 
ture  of  both.  And  having,  in  no  model,  the  similitudes  and  analogies 
applicable  to  other  systems  of  government,  it  must,  more  than  any  other, 
be  its  own  interpreter,  according  to  its  text  and  the  facts  of  the  case, 

**  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
Cbnstitution  are,  1,  the  mode  of  its  formation ;  2,  the  division  of  the  su- 
preme powers  of  government  between  the  states  in  their  united  capacity, 
and  the  states  in  their  individual  capacities. 

''1.  It  was  formed,  not  by  the  governments  of  the  component  states,  as 
the  Federal  Government,  for  which  it  was  substituted,  was  formed.  Nor 
was  it  formed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  single 
community,  in  the  manner  of  a  Consolidated  Government. 

"  It  was  formed  by  the  states,  that  is,  by  the  people  in  each  of  the 
states,  acting  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity ;  and  formed  conse^ 
qnently,  by  the  same  authority  which  formed  the  State  ConstituUons. 

**  Being  thus  derived  irom  the  same  source  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
states,  it  has,  within  each  state,  the  same  authority  as  the  constitution 
of  the  state :  and  is  as  much  a  constitution,  m  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  within  its  prescribed  sphere,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  states  are, 
within  their  respective  spheres ;  but  with  this  obvious  and  essential  diP 
ference,  that  being  a  compact  among  the  states  in  their  highest  sovereign 
capacity,  and  constituting  the  people  thereof  one  people  for  certain  pur- 
poses, it  cannot  be  altered  or  annulled  at  the  will  of  the  states  individu* 
ally,  as  the  constitution  of  a  state  may  be  at  its  individual  will. 

"3.  And  that  it  divides  the  supreme  powers  of  government,  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  governments  of  the  indi- 
vidual states,  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  instrmnent ;  the  powers  of 
war  and  of  taxation,  of  commwce  and  of  treaties,  and  other  enumerated 
powers  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  being  of  as  high 
and  aovereign  a  character  as  any  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  state 
governments. 

"  Nor  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  created  by  the  Consti* 
tution,  less  a  government  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  within  the  sphere 
of  its  powers,  than  the  governments  created  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
states  are,  within  their  several  spheres.  It  is,  like  them,  organized  into 
Legidative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary  departments.  It  operates,  like 
them,  directly  on  persons  and  things.  And,  like  them,  it  has  at  command 
a  physical  foree  for  executing  the  powers  committed  to  it  Tlie  concur- 
rent operation  in  certain  cases,  is  one  of  the  features  fy%rlring  the  peco- 
liarity  of  the  system. 

"Between  these  diffisrent  constitutional  governments, the  one  operatic 
iB»n  the  states,  tbe  others  operating  separately  in  each,  with  the  aggre- 
gate powers  of  govemnent  divided  between  them,  it  could  not  escape 
attention,  that  contfoversias  would  arise  concerning  the  hoondaries  of 
jariadiiitioB,; 'ind  that  floiaejWDvisian  Alight  to  hejnadefor  auch  occo^ 
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renees.  A  poiitieal  fystett  that  does  not  prof ido  iir  a  poicobfa  aad  iH- 
diorkatfre  tenniiistini  of  oecunrin^  controrenim,  would  Bot  be  noreilMn 
the  ehndow  of  a  goverainent ;  the  object  aad  end  of  a  real  govcnHMBt 
beiDff  the  sobstkutkNi  of  law  and  order,  for  nacertainty,  umtwamn,  §md 


**  That  to  have  left  a  final  deeision,  in  such  easei,  to  eadi  of  the  etBtee, 
then  thirteen,  and  already  twenty-four,  eerid  not  foil  to  nnke  the  CoMli* 
totioQ  and  Laws  of  the  Uniled  Stales  different  in  different  states,  was 
obvious ;  and  not  less  obvious,  that  this  diversity  of  independent  decisions 
QKist  altogether  distract  the  Government  of  the  Union,  and  speedily  put 
an  end  to  the  Union  itseiC  A  imiform  aothority  of  the  Lnws  is  in  itMf 
a  vital  principle.  Some  of  the  moet  iasportant  laws  oonhl  not  be  partsaMy 
executed.  They  must  be  executed  in  all  the  states,  or  the?  coold  he 
duly  executed  in  none.  An  impost,  or  an  excise,  ibr  example,  if  not  in 
force  in  seme  stales,  wonU  be  defeated  in  others.  It  is  well  hnown  that 
this  was  among  the  lessons  of  experience  which  hnd  a  prisMtfy 
in  bringing  abont  the  existing  constitntion.  A  loss  of  its  general 
ty  wonM  moreover  revive  the  exasperating  quesdons  between  the 
holding  ports  for  foreign  commerce,  and  the  adjoining  states 
them ;  to  which  are  now  ndded  all  the  inland  states,  nseessarily  canying 
on  their  fofeign  commerce  through  other  states. 

"  To  have  made  ike  decisions  under  the  aotherity  of  the  aidfvidnal 
stales,  co-oriHnate,  in  dl  cases,  with  decisions  under  the  aathoiity  of  dm 
Uniled  Slates,  would  unavoidshly  produce  collisions  incempatiUe  with 
the  peace  of  society,  and  with  that  regular  and  efficient  adnsinistration, 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  free  governments.  Scenes  ooald  not  be  avoid- 
ed, in  which  a  ministerial  officer  of  the  Uniled  States,  anil-tbe  correspon- 
dent  officer  of  an  individual  stale,  would  have  renconnters  in  executing 
conflicting  decrees ;  the  result  of  which  would  depend  on  the  oompari^ 
live  force  of  the  local  posses  attending  them ;  and  that,  a  casuahy  depend- 
ing on  the  political  opinions  and  party  feelings  in  diff^nt  states. 

"  To  have  referred  every  clashing  decision,  under  the  two  anlhonliaB 
for  a  final  decision  to  the  states  as  parties  to  the  constitntion,  would  be 
attended  with  delays,  with  inconveni^ices,  and  with  expenses,  amounting 
lo  a  prohibition  of  the  expedient ;  not  to  mention  its  tendency  to  impair 
the  salutary  veneration  for  a  system  requiring  such  fi«quent  interpositions, 
nor  the  deiicaile  questions  which  might  present  themselves  as  to  the  fenn 
of  stating  the  appeal,  and  as  to  the  quorum  for  deciding  it. 

"  To  have  trusted  to  negotiation  for  adjusting  disputes  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  Governments,  as  between 
independent  and  separate  sovereignties,  would  have  lost  sight  altogether 
sf  a  Constitution  and  Government  for  the  Union,  and  opened  a  direct  road 
fit>m  a  failure  of  that  resort,  to  the  ultima  rtUio  between  nations  wholly 
independent  of  and  alien  to  each  other.  If  the  idea  had  its  origin  in  the 
process  <^  adjustment,  between  separate  branches  of  the  same  govern- 
ment,  the  analogy  entirely  foils.  In  the  case  of  disputes  between  ind^ 
pendent  parts  of  the  same  government,  neither  part  being  able  to  consum- 
mate its  will,  nor  the  government  to  proceed  without  a  concurrence  of  the 
partB,  necessity  brings  about  an  accommodation.     In  disputes  between  a 
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State  Government,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  case  is 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically  different ;  each  party  possessing  aU  the 
departments  of  an  organized  government,  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judiciary,  and  having  each  a  physical  force  to  support  its  pretensions 
Although  the  issue  of  negotiation  might  sometimes  avoid  this  extremity, 
how  often  would  it  happen,  among  so  many  states,  that  an  unaccommo- 
dating spirit  in  some,  would  render  that  resource  unavailing  ?  A  contrary 
supposition  would  not  accord  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  the 
evidence  of  our  own  political  history. 

'*  The  Constitution,  not  relying  on  any  of  the  preceding  modifications, 
for  its  safe  and  successful  operation,  has  expressly  declared,  on  the  one 
hand,  1, '  that  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  he 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  2,  that  the  Judges  of  every  state  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  3,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their 
authority,  d&c' 

"On  the  other  hand,  as  a  security  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
states  in  their  individual  capacities,  against  an  undue  preponderance 
of  the  powers  granted  to  the  government  over  them  in  their  united  ca- 
pacity, the  Constitution  has  relied  on,  1,  the  responsibility  of  the  Senfr> 
tors  and  Representatives  in  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Legislatures  and  people  of  the  states ;  2,  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ,*  and,  3,  the  liability  of  the 
Executive  and  Judicial  functionaries  of  the  United  States  to  impeach- 
ment by  the  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  states,  in  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  trial  by  the  Representatives 
of  the  states,  in  the  other  branch :  the  state  functionaries.  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial,  being,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  appointment 
and  responsibility,  altogether  independent  of  the  agency  or  authority  of 
the  United  States. 

"  How  far  this  structure  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
adequate  and  safe  for  its  objects,  time  alone  can  absolutely  determine. 
Experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  whatever  may  grow  out  of  future 
stages  of  our  national  career,  there  is,  as  yet,  a  sufficient  control,  in  the 
popular  will,  over  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the 
government.  When  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  passed  in 
contravention  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  community,  the  first 
elections  that  ensued  put  an  end  to  them.  And  whatever  may  have  been 
the  character  of  other  acts,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  us,  it  is  but 
true,  that  they  have  generally  accorded  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  states  and  of  the  people.  At  the  present  day  it  seems  well  und«*- 
Btood  that  the  laws  which  have  created  the  most  dissatisfaction,  have 
had  a  like  sanction  without  doors ;  and  that  whether  continued,  varied, 
or  repealed,  a  like  proof  will  be  given  of  the  sympathy  and  responsibility 
of  the  representative  body  to  the  constituent  body.     Indeed,  the  great 
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eomplauit  now  is  against  the  results  of  this  sympathy  and  responsibility 
in  the  legislative  policy  of  the  nation. 

"  With  respect  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  relation  to  the  boundary  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  the  thirty-ninth  number  of  the  *  Federalist/*  for  the  light  in 
which  the  subject  was  regarded  by  its  writer,  at  the  period  when  the 
Constitution  was  depending ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same  was  the 
prevailing  view  then  taken  of  it,  that  the  same  view  has  continued  to 
prevail,  and  that  it  does  so  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  eminent 
exceptions  to  it. 

'*  But  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  concession  of  this  power  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  cases  falling  within  the  course  of  its  functions,  to 
maintain  that  the  power  has  not  always  been  rightly  exercised.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  period,  happily  a  short  one,  when  judges  in  their  seats 
did  not  abstain  firom  intemperate  and  party  harangues,  equally  at  vari- 
ance with  their  duty  and  their  dignity ;  there  have  been  occasional 
decisions  from  the  bench,  which  have  incurred  serious  and  extensive 
disapprobation.  Still  it  would  seem  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the 
course  of  the  Judiciary  has  been  hitherto  sustained  by  the  predominant 
sense  of  the  nation. 

*'  Those  who  have  denied  or  doubted  the  supremacy  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  denounce  at  the  same  time  a  nullifying 
power  in  a  state,  seem  not  to  have  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  utter 
mefficiency  of  a  supremacy  in  a  law  of  the  land,  without  a  supremacy 
in  the  exposition  and  execution  of  the  law ;  nor  to  the  destruction  of 
all  equipoise  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  Govern* 
ments,  if,  whilst  the  functionaries  of  the  Federal  Government  are  directly 
or  indirectly  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  states,  and  the  functionap 
ries  of  the  states  are  in  their  appointment  and  responsibility  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States,  no  constitutional  control  of  any  sort 
belong  to  the  United  States  over  the  states.  Under  such  an  organizar 
tion  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  states,  individually, 
to  pass  unauthorized  laws,  and  to  carry  them  into  complete  effect,  any 
thing  in  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  This  would  be  a  nullifying  power  in  its  plenary  charac- 
ter ;  and  whether  it  had  its  final  effect,  through  the  Legislative,  Executive, 
or  Judiciary  organ  of  the  state,  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  constituted 
relation  between  the  two  governments. 

"  Should  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  here  reviewed,  be  found 


•  No.  39.  'It  is  true,  that  in  controversies  relating  to  the  boundary  between  the 
two  jurisdictions,  the  tribunal  which  is  ultimately  to  decide,  is  to  be  established  under 
the  General  Government.  But  this  does  not  change  the  principle  of  the  case.  The 
decision  is  to  be  impartially  made,  acconUng  to  the  rules  of  the  Constimtion ;  and  all 
the  usual  and  moftt  effectual  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  this  impartiality.  Some 
such  tribunal  is  cleariy  essential  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  a  dissolution 
of  the  compact ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  established  under  the  general,  rather  than 
under  the  local,  governments ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  that  it  could  be  safely 
established  under  the  first  alone,  is  a  position  not  likely  to  be  combated.' 
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not  to  secure  the  goveratnent  and  rights  of  the  states  against  nsvrpatioiia 
and  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  final  resort  within  the 
purview  of  the  Constitution,  lies  in  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
according  to  a  process  applicable  by  the  states. 

"  And  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  every  constitutional  resort,  and  an 
accumulation  of  usurpations  and  abuses,  rendering  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance  a  greater  evil  than  resistance  and  revolution,  thera 
can  remain  but  one  resort,  the  last  of  all — an  appeal  from  the  cancelled 
obligations  of  the  constitutional  compact,  to  original  rights  and  the  law 
of  self-preservation.  This  is  the  uliima  ratio  under  all  governments, 
whether  consolidated,  confederated,  or  a  compound  of  both ;  and  it  cai^ 
not  be  doubted,  that  a  single  member  of  the  Union,  in  the  extremity  sop^ 
posed,  but  in  that  only,  would  have  a  right,  as  an  extra  and  ultra-confltitQ 
tional  right,  to  make  the  iq>peal. 

'*  This  brings  us  to  the  expedient  lately  advanced,  which  claims  for  a 
single  state  a  right  to  appeal  against  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  decided  by  the  states  to  be  unconstitutional, 
to  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact ;  the  decision  of  the  state  to 
have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  act  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  unless  the  decision  of  the  state  be  reversed  by  three  fourths  of  the 
parties. 

"  The  distinguished  names  and  high  authorities  which  appear  to  have 
asserted  and  given  a  practical  scope  to  this  doctrine,  entitle  it  to  a  reapeot 
which  it  might  be  difficult  otherwise  to  feel  for  it. 

**  If  the  doctrine  were  to  be  understood  as  requiring  the  three  ibarths 
of  the  states  to  sustain,  instead  of  that  proportion  to  reverse,  the  decisioo 
of  the  appealing  state,  the  decision  to  be  without  effect  during  the  iqipeal, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  this  extran^onstitutional  course 
might  well  give  way  to  that  marked  out  by  the  Constitution,  which 
authorises  two  thirds  of  the  states  to  institute,  and  three  fourths  to  effisc- 
tuate,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  establishing  a  permanent  rule 
of  the  highest  authority,  in  place  of  an  irregular  precedent  of  oonstnio 
tion  only. 

**  But  it  is  understood  that  the  nullifying  doctrine  imports  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  state  is  to  be  presumed  valid,  and  that  it  overrules  the  l&w  of 
the  United  States,  unless  overruled  by  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

"  Can  more  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  inadmissibility  of  such  a 
doelrine,  than  that  it  puts  k  in  the  power  of  the  smallest  fraction  over 
one  fourth  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  of  seven  states  out  of  twenty-foor, 
to  give  the  law  and  even  the  Constitution  to  seventeen  states,  each  of  the 
seventeen  having,  as  parties  to  the  Constitution,  an  equal  right  with  each 
of  the  seven,  to  expound  it,  and  to  insist  on  the  exposition  ?  That  the 
seven  mi^t,  in  particular  instances,  be  right,  and  the  seventeen  wrong, 
is  more  than  poMible.  But  to  establish  a  positive  and  permanent  nue 
giving  such  a  power,  to  such  a  minority,  over  snch  a  majority,  would 
overturn  the  hrst  principle  of  free  government,  and  in  practice  neoessaryy 
overturn  the  government  itself. 

^' It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Constitution  was  proposed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  states  as  a  wkok,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  states  as 
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m  wMey  it  being  a  part  of  tbe  Consthation  that  not  less  than  three 
iburths  of  the  states  should  be  competent  to  make  any  alterations  in  what 
had  been  unanimoasly  agreed  to.  So  great  is  the  caution  on  this  point, 
that  in  two  cases  where  peculiar  interests  were  at  stake,  a  proportion 
eren  of  three  foarths  b  distrusted,  and  unanimity  required  to  make  an 
alteration. 

**  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  as  a  whole,  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  many  parts,  which,  if  separately  proposed,  would  have 
been  promptly  rejected.  It  is  far  from  mipossible  that  every  part  of  a 
Constitution  might  be  rejected  by  a  majority,  and  yet,  taken  together  as 
a  whole,  be  unanimously  accepted.  Free  Constitutions  will  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  formed,  without  reciprocal  concessions ;  without  articles  con- 
ditioned on  and  balancing  each  other.  Is  there  a  Constitution  of  a 
single  state  out  of  the  twenty-four,  that  would  bear  the  experiment  of 
having  its  component  parts  submitted  to  the  people  and  separately 
decided  on  t 

"What  the  fate  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  be,  if 
a  small  proportion  of  the  states  could  expunge  parts  of  it  particularly 
valued  by  a  large  majority,  it  can  have  but  one  answer. 

"  The  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  limiting  the  doctrine  to  cases  of 
construction.  How  many  cases  of  that  sort,  involving  cardinal  prolu- 
sions of  the  Constitution  have  occurred?  How  many  now  exist t 
How  many  may  hereafter  spring  up  ?  How  many  might  be  ingeniously 
created,  if  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  decision  in  the  mode  proposed  f 

**  It  IS  certain  that  the  principle  of  that  mode  would  not  reach  further 
than  is  contemplated.  If  a  single  state  can  of  right  require  three  fourths 
of  its  co-states  to  overrule  its  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  because  that 
proportion  is  authorized  to  amend  it,  would  the  plea  be  less  plausible  that, 
as  ihe  Constitution  was  unanimously  established,  it  ought  to  be  unani- 
mously expounded  t 

**  The  reply  to  all  such  suggestions  seems  to  be  unavoidable  and  irre- 
sistible ;  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact,  that  its  text  is  to  be  expound- 
ed according  to  the  provisions  for  expounding  it — making  a  part  of  the 
compact ;  and  that  none  of  the  parties  can  rightfully  renounce  the  ex- 
pounding provision  more  than  any  other  part.  When  such  a  right  ac- 
crues, as  may  accrue,  it  must  grow  out  of  abuses  of  the  compact  releasing 
the  sufferers  from  their  fealty  to  it. 

**  In  iavor  of  the  nullifying  claim  for  the  states,  individually,  it  ap- 
pears, as  you  observe,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  ^96  and  ^99,  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  are  much 
dwelt  upon. 

**  It  may  often  happen,  as  experience  proves,  that  erroneous  construc- 
tions, not  anticipated,  may  not  be  sufficiently  guarded  against,  in  the 
language  used ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  distinguished  individuals,  who  have 
misconceived  the  intention  of  those  proceedings,  to  suppose  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Legislature,  though  well  comprehended  at  the  time,  ma,v 
not  now  be  obvious  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  contemporary  indica- 
tioBs  and  impressions. 

**  Bot  it  is  believed  that  by  keeping  in  view  the  distinction  between 
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**  If  any  farther  lights  on  the  snbject  could  be  needed,  a  Tzrr  strong  one 
is  reflected  in  the  answers  to  the  resolutions,  W  the  States  which  protested 
apainst  them.  The  main  objection  of  these,  beyond  a  few  general  com« 
pbints  of  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  resolutions,  was  directed 
against  the  assumed  authority  of  a  State  Legislature  to  declare  a  law  of  the 
United  States  unconstitutional,  which  they  pronounced  an  unwarranta- 
ble interference  with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Had  the  resolutions  been  regarded  as  avowing  and 
maintaining  a  right,  in  an  individual  State,  to  arrest,  by  force,  the  execu- 
tion of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  would 
have  been  a  conspicuous  object  of  their  denunciation. 

"  With  cordial  salutations, 

'*  James  Madison/' 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Madison  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Jeflerson  in  the  institution  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  afler  his 
decease  was  placed  at  its  head  with  the  title  of  Rector.  He  was  also  the 
president  of  an  agricultural  society  in  the  county  of  his  residence,  and  in 
that  capacity  delivered  an  "  address,  which  the  practical  farmer  and  the 
classical  scholar  may  read  with  equal  profit  and  delight.*' 

**  In  Uie  midst  of  these  occupations  the  declining  days  of  the  philosopher, 
the  statesman  and  the  patriot  were  passed,  until  the  21st  day  of  June, 
1606,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Virginia,  in  178S,  had  aiflxed  the  seal  of  James  Madisoti  as  the 
&ther  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  his  earthly  part 
sunk  without  a  struggle  into  the  grave,  and  a  spirit  bright  as  the  seraphim 
that  surround  the  Uuone  of  Omnipotence  asoended  to  the  boaom  of  his 
God" 
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received  the  old  mam's  snfirage,  though  Mr.  Madison's  supporters  had 
borne  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  long  journey.  The  same  noble  spirit 
of  benevolence,  which  prompted  the  grandfather  to  receive  within  his  door 
a  helpless  stranger,  may  be  traced  in  the  actions  of  his  illustrious  de- 
scendant, who  pledged  the  whole  of  his  property  for  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  was  untiring  in  his  effi)rt8  to  reward  revolutionary  patriots. 

Mr.  Monroe  was,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  the  process  of  complet- 
ing his  classical  education  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  when  the 
colonial  delegates  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  to  deliberate  upon  the  unjust 
and  manifold  oppressions  of  Great  Britain,  declared  the  separation  of  the 
cobnies,  and  promulgated  the  declaration  of  Independence.  Had  he 
been  born  ten  years  before,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  instead  of  reading 
about  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Grecian  republics,  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  signers  of  that  celebrated  instrument.  His  youth  precluded  him 
from  takmg  any  part  in  the  controversies,  which  had  agitated  the  country 
from  the  first  promulgation  of  the  stamp  act.  Indeed,  his  birth  may  be 
said  to  have  been  simultaneous  with  the  faint  dawn  of  American  freedom ; 
for  he  was  only  in  his  fifth  year,  when,  upon  the  publication  of  that  odious 
paper,  the  fires  of  resistance  flashed,  like  beacons,  from  mountain  to 
mountain.  The  British  government  continued  to  add  new  fuel  to  the 
flame,  till  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  conflagration  became  universal. 

Upon  the  first  formation  of  the  American  army,  young  Monroe-^at  that 
period  eighteen  years  of  age — lefl  his  college,  and,  repairing  to  General 
Washington's  headquarters  at  New-Tork,  enrolled  himself  in  the  army  as 
a  cadet  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Mercer.  He  joined  the 
army  when  every  thing  looked  hopeless  and  gloomy.  The  number  of 
deserters  increased  from  day  to  day.  The  invading  armies  came  pouring 
in ;  and  the  tories,  a  numerous  class,  now  entirely  extinct  among  us,  not 
only  favored  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  but  disheartened  the  new 
recruits,  who  were  sufficiendy  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  contending  with  an 
enemy  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  deem  invincible.  The  besiegers  con- 
tinned  to  receive  new  accessions,  while  the  besieged  were  almost  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  a  dissolution.  To  such  brave  spirits  as  James  Monroe,  who 
went  right  onward  undismayed  through  difficulty  and  danger,  the  United 
States  owe  their  political  emancipation.  The  young  cadet  joined  the 
rankfi,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  his  injured  country,  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  live  or  die  with  her  strife  for  liberty.  The  fortitude  of  such 
a  determination  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  reflect  that  our  country^ 
like  the  infant  Hercules,  was  to  strangle  the  serpents,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

Mr.  Monroe  shared  all  the  defeats  and  privations  which  attended  the 
footsteps  of  the  army  of  Washington,  through  the  disastrous  battles  of  Flat 
Bush,  Haerlem  Heights,  and  White  Plains.  He  was  present  at  the  suc- 
ceeding evacuation  of  New- York  and  Long  Island,  at  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Washington,  and  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys ;  **  till,"  in  the  elo- 
quent language  of  his  great  eulogist,  "  on  the  day  devoted  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  the  Savior  of  mankind,  of  the  same  year  on  which  indepen- 
dence was  proclaimed,  Washington,  with  the  houseless  heads  and  unshod 
feet  of  three  thousand  new  and  undisciplined  levies,  stood  on  the  western 
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bank  of  the  Delaware,  to  contend  in  arms  with  the  British  lion,  and  la 
baffle  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  chosen  champions  of  Britain,  with  ten 
times  the  number  of  his  shiverinff  and  emaciate  host ;  the  stream  of  the 
Delaware  forming  the  only  barrier  between  the  proud  array  of  thirty 
thousand  veteran  Britons  and  the  scanty  remnant  of  his  dissolving  bands." 
Mr.  Monroe,  after  having  participated  in  the  adversities  of  the  gallant 
defenders  of  their  country,  now  rejoiced  with  them  in  their  great  and 
unanticipated  success.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton  he  led  the  vanguard, 
and,  in  the  act  of  charging  upon  the  enemy,  he  received  a  wound  in  his 
left  shoulder.  This  wound,  the  scar  of  which  remained  till  his  death, 
was  inflicted  in  the  same  battle  where  the  life-blood  of  many  a  noble 
soldier  streamed.  The  commander  of  his  regiment.  Colonel  Mercer,  fell. 
Haselet,  and  Porter,  and  Neal,  and  Fleming,  and  Shippen,  were  aiao, 
upon  that  memorable  day,  martyrs  to  the  holy  cause  of  fireedom. 

As  a  reward  for  his  bravery,  Mr.  Monroe  was  promoted  a  captain  of 
infantry ;  and,  having  recovered  from  hb  wound,  he  rejoined  the  army. 
He,  however,  receded  from  the  line  of  promotion,  by  becoming  an  officer 
in  the  staff  of  Lord  Sterling.  During  tHe  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778, 
in  the  actions  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  he  continued 
aid-de-camp ;  but,  becoming  desirous  to  regain  his  position  in  the  army, 
he  exerted  himself  to  collect  a  regiment  for  the  Virginia  line.  This 
scheme,  which  was  recommended  by  General  Washington  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  by  whom  Captain  Monroe  was  commissioned  to  act, 
failed,  owing  to  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  state.  Upon  this  failure, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  that  period  Grovemor,  and  pur- 
sued, with  considerable  ardor,  the  study  of  the  common  law.  He  did  not, 
however,  entirely  lay  aside  the  knapsack  for  the  green  bag ;  but,  in  the 
invasions  of  the  enemy,  served  as  a  volunteer,  during  the  two  years  of 
his  legal  pursuits.  After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  he  was  appointed 
bv  Governor  Jefferson  a  military  commissioner,  to  examine  into  the  con* 
dition  of  the  southern  army  under  De  Kalb,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the 
states,  and  to  determine,  from  the  result  of  his  observation,  the  probability 
of  rescuing  them  from  the  enemy.  Upon  his  return,  the  Governor  and 
Executive  Council  were  well  pleased  with  his  execution  of  such  an 
important  trust 

The  time  at  length  arrived,  when,  having  endured  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  as  a  soldier,  he  was  to  enter  upon  a  different  field  of  action, 
as  the  supporter  of  a  system  of  laws,  in  a  government  which  he  had  fought 
and  bled  to  establish.  In  1782,  he  was  elected  from  King  George  county 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  by  that  body  he  was  elevated 
to  a  seat  in  the  Executive  Council.  He  was  thus  honored  with  tlie  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-citizens  at  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  and,  having  at 
this  early  period,  displayed  some  of  that  ability  and  aptitude  for  legisla- 
tion, which  were  afterwards  employed  with  unremitting  energy  for  the 
public  good,  he  was,  in  the  succeeding  year,  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1783.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  December,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  continental  Congress, 
assembled  at  Annapolis,  and  on  that  day  saw  the  illustrious  leader  of  the 
▼ictorious  revdutionary  army  resign  hu  commission  into  the  hands  of 
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those  bold  patriots  by  whom  it  had  been  conferred.  From  this  year,  1788, 
to  1786,  Mr.  Monroe  was  a  useful  member  of  the  confederate  Congress. 
Daring  this  period,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  the  articles  of  confederation ;  and  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions,  to  give  Congress  the  power  of  regulating  trade,  and  of  laying 
an  impost  duty  of  five  per  cent.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
reported  on  these  resolutions ;  and  in  this  report,  certain  alterations  in  the 
existing  form  of  government  were  so  strongly  urged,  that  it  was  soon  de- 
bated whether  there  should  not  be  some  formal  revision.  The  result  was 
the  partial  convention  of  delegates  at  Annapolis,  and  finally  the  celebrated 
Federal  Convention,  and  the  formation  and  adoption  of  that  Constitution, 
under  which  the  country  has  so  long  enjoyed  prosperity  and  happiness.  Mr. 
McMiroe  also  proposed  a  plan  for  the  just  disposition  of  the  public  lands. 

In  1784,  there  aiose  a  controversy  between  the  states  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New- York,  upon  some  question  of  boundary  and  jurisdiction. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  powers  of  the  confederated  Congress,  to  constitute 
a  Court  of  Commissioners  to  determine  all  such  disputes,  to  be  chosen, 
however,  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy.  The  agents  of  the  two  states, 
in  December,  agreed  upon  nine  persons,  among  whom  was  James  Monroe. 
This  choice  of  so  young  a  man  indicates  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
generally  held.  In  March,  1825,  he  signified  to  Congress  his  acceptance 
of  the  appointment.  But  in  a  year  from  that  time,  owing  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  some  of  the  members  of  the  court,  the  necessity  of  appointing 
others,  and  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  hearing  from  all  the  Judges,  the 
controversy  was  not  yet  decided.  On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  Mr.  Monroe 
declined  his  appointment,  stating,  in  his  letter  to  Congress,  "  some  cir- 
cumstances will  put  out  of  my  power  to  act  as  a  Judge  for  the  decision  of 
the  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and  New- York,  and  therefore  I 
present  my  resignation  to  Congress."  What  these  circumstances  were, 
may  be  easily  conjectured  from  what  had  transpired  since  the  election  of 
the  Judges.  Spain  had  always  pursued  towards  the  United  States  a 
system  of  mean  and  narrow  policy,  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  She  finally  sent  a  sort  of  diplomatic  agent  to 
negotiate  with  our  government,  who  had  received  instruction  absolutely 
to  resist  our  right  to  sail  through  the  mouth  of  that  important  river.  The 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  Mr.  Jay,  was  told  by  Congress,  to  confer 
with  the  Spanish  Encargardo,  but  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  until  its 
terms  should  first  be  approved  by  Congress.  The  Secretary,  not  being 
able  to  efiect  any  arrangement,  recommended,  in  a  personal  address, 
some  compromise  with  Spain,  by  proposing  a  treaty,  in  which,  if  she 
would  give  commercial  advantages  equivalent  to  our  yielding  the  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi,  we  should  forbear  to  exercise  that  right  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  which  the  duration  of  the  treaty  should  be 
limited.  Many  and  angry  were  the  debates  upon  this  proposition.  The 
seven  northern  states  were  warmly  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  five  southern 
states  (Delaware  not  being  represented)  as  warmly  opposed. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  with  this  useless  discussion,  commenced  those 
sectional  prejudices  and  animosities,  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
duced harsh  discord  in  the  national  harmony,  and  may,  by  and  by,  shatter 
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the  order  and  stability  of  the  union.  Could  these  good  and  greai  men, 
who  were  heated  beyond  discretion,  in  that  controversy,  have  but  foreseen, 
for  a  moment,  that  they  were  casting  on  the  winds  the  seeds  of  future 
contention,  every  tongue,  in  its  tide  of  hasty  utterance,  would  have  been 
hushed,  and  every  right  arm,  lifted  in  vehement  gesticulation,  would  have 
fallen  nerveless.  Perhaps  there  never  lived  purer  patriots  than  Rulbe 
King  and  James  Monroe ;  yet  they  were  both,  as  leaders  of  oppoBmg 
parties,  greatly  distinguished  in  this  debate.  The  latter,  with  much 
clearness  and  strength,  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  Virginia  Convention, 
which  met  to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
explained  and  defended  the  course  he  had  taken  ;  stating,  in  conclusion, 
*'  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  use  every  effort  in  Congrees  for  the  interest  of 
the  southern  states.  But  so  far  as  depended  on  me,  with  my  official 
character  it  ceased.  With  many  of  thosd  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  always 
considered  it  as  my  particular  misfortune  to  be  opposed,  I  am  now  in 
habits  of  correspondence  and  friendship ;  and  I  am  concerned  for  the 
necessity  which  has  given  birth  to  this  relation." 

Af^er  the  quarrel  about  the  treaty,  which,  not  being  sanctioned  by 
nine  states,  was  not  arranged,  he  was  conscious  that,  by  his  opposition  to 
their  measures,  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  states  by  whom  he  had 
been  chosen  a  Judge,  and,  influenced  by  the  most  honorable  motives,  he 
resigned  his  commission. 

As,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  no  delegate  could  serve  more  than 
three  years  in  six,  Mr.  Monroe  lefl  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1786,  oo  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  While  Congress  was  in  session  at  New- York,  he 
had  formed  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  Miss  Kortwright,  of  that  city. 
This  lady  had,  in  London  and  Paris,  been  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
her  powers  of  conversation.  Her  external  accomplishments  did  not  sur* 
pass  those  of  her  mind ;  and  to  the  elegance  of  her  manners  were  added 
all  those  endearing  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  cheer  the  gloom  of 
existence. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Monroe,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  the  practice  of 
the  law,  established  himself  in  Fredericksburg ;  but  he  wa!ls  soon  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  the  state.  In  the  following  year  he  was  choeen  a 
member  of  that  Virginia  Convention,  which  met  to  decide  upon  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  in  which  there  was  an  array  of  such  power 
and  talent,  as  we  may  never  see  again  in  one  body  of  men.  Among 
other  names  which  reflect  honor  on  the  land  of  their  birth,  are  those  ol 
Grayson,  Henry,  Mason,  Lee,  Madison,  Marshall,  and  Randolph.  James 
Monroe  was  of  that  number  who  opposed  the  adoptio  '.  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  Conven* 
tion.  His  opposition  was  not  greater  than  that  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  country,  nor  of  many  other  illustrious  statesmen  who 
enjoyed  the  highest  public  confidence.  He  presented  certain  amend- 
ments, and,  in  his  first  speech  to  the  Convention,  very  clearly  displayed 
the  reasons  of  his  opposition.  To  those  who,  at  the  present  day,  enjoy  the 
blessings  conferred  by  the  constitution,  it  will  appear  strange  that  it  was 
opposed  by  such  men  as  James  Monroe,  George  Mason,  and  Patrick 
Henry-;  that  it  was  finally  adopted,  with  reluctance,  by-those  wlio  ooi^ 
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Mm%(\  it  the  oul j  allMiiBliTe  to  a  diaioliitioo  of  the  oiuen ;  «id  thai  its 
OKMt  warm  and  detenained  Mipporters  never,  eren  in  imagination,  anlioi- 
paled,  or  in  hope  conceived,  the  ''  extent  of  the  contrast  in  the  condition 
of  the  North  American  people,  under  that  new  eoeial  compact,  with  what 
it  had  been  under  the  Conlederatioo  which  it  was  to  aupenede."  The 
same  writer,  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  happily  calla  the  final 
adoption  and  establishment  of  the  present  conatitution  "  the  greateot 
nriumph  of  pure  and  peaceful  intellect  recorded  in  the  annab  of  the  human 


The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  Convention,  did  not  shake 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  citizens  of  his  native  slato ; 
for,  upon  the  death  of  the  Honorable  William  Grayson,  in  December,  1789, 
he  was  chosen  to  supply  the  vacancy  thereby  occasioned  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  continued  in  the  Senate  till  May,  17M,  a  period  of 
nearly  five  years,  during  which  the  two  great  pc^ical  parties  became 
more  distinctly  marked.  He  belonged  to  that  which  favored  the  objects 
of  the  French  revolution ;  and  when  the  President  issued  his  proclaouh 
tion  of  neutrality,  he  was  among  its  moat  violent  opposera  Thia  meaauie, 
fvhieh  the  event  proved  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  aoundest  policy, 
oroated  a  violent  brmentationi  and  the  govanunent  was  aeonsed  of  i»- 
gratitude  to  France. 

Mr.  Qouvernewr  MorriS)  who  had  been  Minister  PlenipotontAtfy  to  the 
aew  lepuUio,  was  in  favor  of  ohserving  the  strictest  nemtraUty.  He  was 
reealled,  at  the  re<|iie6t  of  the  French  government,  and  in  liay>  1794, 
Mr»  Monroe  was  appointed  his  successor.  This  judickNis  appointment 
of  a  strong  antv*federalist  was  made  to  allay  the  jeakMiaies  which  theft 
misted*  He  went  to  France,  instructed  by  the  governaeot  to  expresn, 
in*  the  warmsst  terms^  the  iiriendship  of  the  United  States^  He  was 
received,  as  one  who  strongly  favored  the  revolution,  with  splendid  oer^ 
mony,  by  the  National  ConventuMi ;  and  he  there  declared  the  strong 
attachment  of  his  country  to  the  cause  of  France.  Diiering,  as  he  did, 
from  the  fiseeutive,  in  bis  views  concerning  the  policy  of  t^  American 
ndmipietratiott,  and  believing  that  the  French  government  justly  comh 
plained  of  that  policy,  ii  must  have  been  an  arduous  duty  for  bin  to  have 
obeyed,  with  strictness,  the  instructions  from  home  on  his  ministerial 
conduct.  At  the  close  of  Washington's  administration  he  was  recalled^ 
and  his  place  supplied  by  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Esq. 

Mr.  Monroe,  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  published  a  work  in 
explanation  of  his  own  opinions  and  proceedings,  entitled,  '*  A  View  of 
the  Conduct  of  the  Executive  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States, 
coAnected  with  the  Mission  to  the  French  Republic,  during  the  years 
1794^  5,  and  6."  This  book,  which  he  '*  illustrated  by  his  instructions 
and  correspondence,  and  other  authentic  documents,"  is  an  octavo 
volonie  of  four  hundred  and  seven  phages ;  but  though  it  lies  before  us^ 
il  will  be  impossible,  in  our  circumscribed  limits,  to  notice,  even  cur^ 
aerily,  the  str^igth  of  its  positions,  or  the  power  of  its  arguments.  The 
ciieurastances,  which  elicited  the  work,  are  now  regarded  by  all  parties 
ia  the  same  light ;  and  no  one  fwetends  to  doubt  the  enlightened  policy 
ol  Washington  towards  the  French  Republic.    Many  honest  and  honorap 
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ble  men  were,  however,  at  that  time,  of  a  different  opinion,  and  among 
them  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  At  a  subsequent  period,  whh  the 
true  nobility  of  a  mind,  which  disdains  to  cherish  preconceived  opinions 
in  opposition  to  the  convictions  of  better  judgment,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
false  consistency,  he  cast  off  all  remembrance  of  past  animosity  and 
unkind  feeling,  and  harmonized  with  his  countrjnnen  in  their  entire  and 
perfect  veneration  for  the  character  of  Washington. 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  France  was  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Mr.  Jay  in  Great  Britain.  The  latter,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions^ 
concluded  with  Lord  Grenville  a  treaty,  by  which,  this  government  was 
firmly  bound  to  observe  towards  Great  Britain  the  strict  neutrality  which 
had  already  been  proclaimed.  Upon  the  publication  of  this  treaty,  it 
became  the  chief  subject  of  contention,  and  created  the  most  bitter  ani- 
mosity between  the  two  parties,  of  each  of  which  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 
Jay  may  be  said  to  have  maintained, the  different  political  opinions. 

There  were  no  two  individuals  more  resolutely  and  unremittingly  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  and  yet,  in  the  same  generous  spirit  which  we  have 
just  commended,  James  Monroe,  with  the  causes  of  their  contention, 
forsot  the  angry  feelings  which  they  had  occasioned,  and  left  "  recorded, 
with  his  own  hand,  a  warm  and  unqualified  testimonial  to  the  pure  pat- 
riotism, the  preeminent  ability,  and  the  spotless  integrity  of  John  Jay." 

The  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay,  proved  afterwards 
extremely  beneficial  to  this  country  ;  though  it  excited  much  hostile  feel- 
ing towards  us  in  France.  That  Mr.  Monroe's  opposition  to  this  and 
other  measures  of  the  existing  government  did  not  impair  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  is  made  manifest  by  his  election,  on  his  return,  to 
the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  to  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Virginia,  in  which  he  served  for  three  years,  the  period  limit- 
ed by  the  constitution. 

While  Mr.  Monroe  was  thus  employed  in  the  honorable  discharge  of 
the  executive  duties  in  his  native  state,  his  attention,  as  well  as  that  of 
every  votary  of  fireedom,  was  forcibly  turned  to  the  wonderful  events 
which  transpired  in  the  countries  of  the  old  world.  A  soldier's  sword 
had  severed  the  knot  of  the  old  dynasties  of  the  European  states ;  the 
hand  that  wielded  it,  had  pointed  to  the  cloud-capped  summits  of  the  Alps, 
and  they  had  melted  away  and  parted,  like  the  Red  Sea,  beneath  the 
patriarch's  wand,  leaving  a  passage  through  their  stupendous  barriers  fer 
the  armies  of  the  republic ;  the  same  hand  had  torn  the  imperial  crown 
firom  the  brows  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  the  same  sword  had  been  laid, 
after  having  again  waved  those  armies  homeward,  over  the  same  snow- 
crowned  ramparts,  at  the  feet  of  the  French  Directory.  But  it  had  been 
laid  there  in  mockery,  soon  to  be  resumed,  to  flash  in  angry  splendor 
before  the  gaze  of  the  astonished  world.  Wherever  that  hand  had  waved 
that  sword,  the  sceptres  of  kings  had  fallen  firom  their  iron  grasp,  and  the 

Slumes  and  the  banners  of  unconquered  legions  had  been  trailed  in  the 
ust.  The  rulers,  who  had  imparted  such  strength  to  that  hand,  and 
who  had  rejoiced  to  see  the  scathing  and  desolation  which  followed  that 
sword,  little  dreamed  that  it  would  soon  be  seen  in  the  very  capitol  of 
their  repablic ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  be  cast  aside  to  give  place  to  the 
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rod  and  to  the  sceptre.  The  world  had  beheld  a  soldier,  distinguished 
£>r  skill  and  prowess  in  arms ;  a  successful  general,  crowned  with  the 
laurels  of  fifly  battles ;  a  First  Consul,  a  Dictator,  and  at  last  an  Emperor 
and  a  King,  in  one  man,  whose  name  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  And 
how  had  the  nations  of  Europe  borne  the  blaze  of  this  splendid  luminary  ? 
In  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Fisher  Ames,  **  they  seemed  to  have  been 
destined  like  comets  to  a  contact  with  the  sun ;  not  to  thrust  him  from  his 
orb,  but  to  supply  his  waste  of  elemental  fire." 

Americans,  till  now,  had  witnessed  the  progress  of  this  wonderful 
meteor  from  afar ;  but  what  must  have  been  the  terror  and  anxiety,  in 
learning  that,  through  the  miserable  imbecility  of  Spain,  it  was  to  be 
brought  fearfully  near  to  their  own  country. 

In  the  year  1800,  Spain,  in  the  treaty  of  St.  Udefonso,  had  secretly 
ceded  Louisiana  to  France ;  but,  though  in  reality  concluded  in  that 
year,  it  was  not  promulgated  till  1802.  The  greatest  consternation 
Ibllowed  the  bold  disclosure  of  this  treaty ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  war 
with  France  was  anticipated.  The  plan  to  take  possession  of  this  ceded 
territory  was  as  magnificent  as  the  other  projects  of  its  devisor ;  for, 
doubtless,  with  the  intention  of  recovering  all  their  old  dominions,  firom 
New  Orleans  to  Canada,  twenty  thousand  veterans  were  banded  and 
ready  to  set  sail  for  Louisiana,  when  the  current  of  events  suddenly 
took  a  new  direction,  and  caused  Buonaparte  to  relinquish  his  premedi- 
tated crusade  against  the  United  States. 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  1803,  Mr.  Monroe  was  appointed  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  and  joined  with  that  eminent  patriot,  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, then  Resident  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  from  the  United  States,  u 
France,  in  the  Commission  Extraordinary,  to  negotiate  a  purchase  of 
the  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  Spanish  territory  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  also  appointed,  jointly,  with  Charles  Pinckney,  then 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  to  an  Extraor- 
dinary Mission,  to  negotiate,  if  necessary,  the  same  purchase  with  Spain, 
who  ^mi  held  possession  of  Louisiana. 

Several  months  before  Mr.  Monroe's  arrival  in  Paris,  Mr.  Livingston 
had  presented  to  the  French  government,  **  a  very  able  memorial,  shew- 
ing, by  conclusive  arguments,  that  the  cession  of  the  province  to  the 
United  States  would  be  a  measure  of  wise  and  sound  policy ;  conducive 
not  less  to  the  true  interests  of  France,  than  to  those  of  the  Federal 
Union."  It  did  not,  however,  suit  the  stupendous  views  of  the  Emperor, 
to  listen  at  that  time  to  any  such  proposition  :  but  Mr.  Monroe  had  hardly 
arrived,  before  his  Imperial  Majesty  discovered  that  the  large  sum  of 
money,  which  he  might  obtain  for  the  province,  would  be  extremely  con- 
venient in  the  war  which  he  had  just  excited  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  sum  which  he  proposed  was  lather  astounding,  but  the 
American  Ministers,  although  it  surpassed  their  powers,  and  their  availap 
ble  fiinds,  hesitated  not  to  promise  to  pay  the  French  government  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  for  the  territory  of  Louisiana.  The  immense  benefits 
resulting  to  the  Union,  firom  the  annexation  of  this  extensive  and  beau 
tiful  territory,  cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  unless  we  contrast  the  real  with 
the  probable  condition  of  the  Federal  Union,  had  such  an  annexation 
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never  been  made  If  the  French  had  been  allowed  to  take  peacelU 
poflseesion  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  become  masters  of  the 
oatlets  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  should  soon  have  lost  all  the  blessings 
of  our  neutrality.  With  the  English,  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
northern  lakes,  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  would  have  waged  harass- 
ing  and  perpetual  warfare.  We  should  have  been  enclosed  on  all  sides, 
except  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  (and  perhaps  even  there  by  the  oppos- 
ing navies,)  by  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  deadly 
hostile  to  each  other.  With  one  or  the  other  we  must  have  been  allied : 
our  national  existence  would  have  been  constantly  endangered ;  and,  con- 
fined within  our  original  limits,  we  should  have  seen  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
west  desolated  by  that  enmity,  which  had  destroyed  towns  and  villages  in 
Eurqpe ;  instead  of  beholding,  as  we  now  behold,  our  empire  extended 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  perpetuated  and  blest  under  the  glorious  advantages  of  peace  and 
civilization. 

After  this  most  important  treaty  had  been  ratified,  and  an  adjustment 
of  certain  claims  of  American  citizens  upon  France  had  been  made,  in 
a  convention,  which  was  held  at  Paris,  in  April,  1803,  Mr.  Monroe,  in 
the  same  month,  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  was  appointed  Minister 
nenipotentiary,  to  succeed  Rufus  King;  who,  after  having  faithfully 
discharged  his  mission  for  seven  years,  was,  at  his  own  request,  returning 
to  his  own  country.  With  the  revival  of  the  war  with  France,  EIngland 
legan  anew  to  exercise  those  odious  impressments  and  unprovoked  out- 
rages upon  the  persons  and  vessels  of  neutral  powers,  which,  prior  to  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay,  had  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war :  bat 
which  had  not  been  exercised  since  that  time.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
measures  proposed  by  President  Jefferson  to  obtain  fi'om  the  British 
government  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  our  seamen,  and  for  the 
observance  of  neutral  rights,  were  both  feeble  and  impolitic.  Our  Minis- 
ter should  not  have  been  instructed  to  solicit  what  he  had  the  right  most 
imperiously  to  demand,  viz.  a  total  cessation  of  the  rapine  and  plunder, 
committed  on  our  ships,  and  a  full  remuneration  for  the  wrongs  which 
had  already  been  inflicted.  If  such  a  peaceful  remedy  had  been  extended 
to  the  British  Minister  in  one  hand,  with  a  declaration  of  war  in  the 
other,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  harassed  as  he  was  with  the  new  French 
war,  the  former  would  have  been  accepted.  The  convention  having  failed, 
in  which  the  British  government  abandoned  the  right  to  impress  seamen, 
by  a  captious  exception  for  the  narrow  seas,  made  by  the  head  of  the 
admiralty,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  same  conciliatory  spirit  with  Bfr.  King, 
WBfl  endeavoring  to  adjust  these  difficulties,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
ilieoharge  his  extraordinary  mission  to  Spain. 

When  Buonaparte  ceded  Louisiana  to  this  country,  he  took  care  19 
nee,  in  his  grant  to  us,  the  very  words  in  which  it  had  been  conreyed  to 
Mm  by  Spain.  He  was  not  particular  to  have  the  exact  boundaries  fsp^ 
cified  by  Spain ;  but*  intended  to  set  his  own  landmarks  wherever  be 
(leased.  But,  when  Louisiana  passed  from  his  possession,  he  very  con- 
veniently forgot  that  he  intended  to  comprehend  aU  the  country,  fix>m  th^ 
FsHMo  east,  to  the  Rio  Bravo  west,  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  disoovwvT 
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that  West  Fl(Rida  finrmed  no  part  of  the  ceded  tenitorj ;  that  die  diBtriet 

•f  Mobile  was  not  to  be  included  ;  and  agreed  with  Spain  in  reducing 

the  province  of  Louisiana  to  little  more  than  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  this  disputed  question  of  boundary,  and  to 

SLTchase  the  remnant  of  Spain's  title  to  the  territory  of  Florida,  Mr. 
onroe  was  called  upon  to  join  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  at  Madrid.  On 
his  way  thither  he  remained  at  Paris  a  short  time  to  remind  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tallejrrand,  of  a  promise,  which  had  been  made  at 
the  time  of  the  cesjsion  of  Louisiana,  that  France  would  exert  her  inflo- 
ence  with  l^ain  in  a  negotiation  for  the  acquisition  of  Florida  by  the 
United  States.  The  answer  from  that  ever-changing  Minister  was  not 
satisfactory:  and  after  having  seen  the  self-anointed  Emperor  place 
with  his  own  hands  upon  his  own  brows  the  imperial  diadem  of  France, 
ID  the  presence  of  the  venerable  Roman  Pontiff,  and  surrounded  by  the 
congregated  magnificence  of  the  European  courts,  Mr.  Monroe  proceeded 
to  Madrid.  Here  he  remained,  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Pinckney,  for  the 
space  of  five  months,  and  made  constant  and  vigorous,  but  unavailing 
efforts,  to  establish  the  claims  of  his  country.  The  state  papers,  which 
passed  at  this  stage  of  our  controversy  with  Spain,  and  which,  after 
having  for  many  years  been  buried  in  the  archives  of  government,  were 
at  last  published  at  Washington,  are  ranked  by  a  writer,  who  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  judge,  in  the  highest  order ;  and  concerning  them  he 
remarks  that  **  they  deserve  the  close  and  scrutinizing  attention  of  every 
American  statesman,  and  will  remain  solid,  however  unornaroented, 
raoQuments  of  intellectual  power,  applied  to  national  claims  of  right,  in 
the  land  of  our  fathers  and  the  age  which  has  now  passed  away.'' 

In  the  mean  while,  affairs  in  Great  Britain  had  assumed  such  a  menae 
ing  aspect  towards  this  country,  that  Mr.  Monroe,  on  his  return  thither, 
in  June,  1805,  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Mr.  Pitt  was  at 
the  head  of  the  British  government ;  and  pursued  the  interested  and 
base  policy  of  destroying  the  commerce  of  neutrals  with  France  and 
Spain,  to  compel  its  enemies  to  traffic  with  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
To  effect  this,  the  British  cruisers  seized  many  of  our  vessels,  and  pro 
cured  their  condemnation  in  the  courts  of  admiralty.  There  seems  to 
be  no  excuse  for  this  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  During  the 
space  of  two  years,  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country  had 
been  unmolested,  and,  upon  the  rekindling  of  war  in  Europe,  were  still 
pmmm^  their  course  of  success,  never  suspecting  that  their  right  to 
trade  with  neutral  ports  would  be  disputed,  when  suddenly  our  enterpris- 
ing mariners  were  astonished  at  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  their 
siups  aad  cargoes  by  the  British.  Mr.  Monroe,  upon  being  informed  of 
these  acts  of  injustice,  remonstrated  with  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  received  only  an  equivocal  answer.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  happened  at  this  time,  brought  in  a  new  minis- 
try, al  the  head  of  which  was  Charles  James  Fox.  This  liberal  and 
high-injnded,  but  prejudiced  man,  instantly  countermanded  the  order  for 
the  capture  of  neutral  vessels,  and  released  those  which  had  already  been 
captnied,  but  could  not  make  any  compensation  to  the  owners  of  those 
Tessels   which  had   been  detained    and  condemned  by  Sir  William 
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Scott.*  When  these  facts  became  known  in  this  country,  the  excite- 
ment waB  almost  terrific.  War !  War  !  War  !  was  the  cry.  Petition 
upon  petition,  complaint  upon  complaint,  remonstrance  after  remon- 
strance, were  presented  to  Congress  by  plundered  merchants  and  ruined 
ship-owners.  To  still  the  dark  and  angry  waters  of  commotion,  and  to 
obtain  some  redress  for  such  flagrant  injuries,  Mr.  William  Pinckney,  the 
most  eloquent  orator  in  the  United  States,  was  sent  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary and  Extraordinary  to  join  Mr.  Monroe  in  London.  On  Mr. 
Pinckncy's  arrival,  negotiations  were  immediately  commenced,  and  a 
treaty  was  made,  by  which,  with  proper  modifications  on  our  part,  peace 
and  harmony  might  have  been  restored ;  but  upon  its  transmission  to 
President  Jefferson,  he  reviewed  and  returned  it  with  the  design  thai 
some  securer  provisions  might  be  added  with  regard  to  the  impressment 
of  seamen.  But  the  British  Ministry  had  undergone  another  change. 
George  Canning  had  succeeded  to  Fox  as  Prime  Minister,  and,  with  his 
daring  and  unyielding  temper,  refused  to  negotiate  further  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty ;  the  mission  therefore  of  Monroe  and  Pickney  was  at 
an  end.  The  former,  had  some  time  previous  obtained  permission  to  return 
home.  Afler  having  suffered  some  short  detention  in  consequence  of  the 
unparalleled  outrage  of  Admiral  Berkley  on  the  Chesapeake,  he  returned 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1807. 

From  this  period  Mr.  Monroe  never  went  abroad  ;  but  was  employed 
till  the  expiration  of  his  Presidential  term,  in  offices  of  the  highest  im- 
portfince  and  trust  in  his  own  country. 

In  the  cursory  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  incidents  of  his  event- 
ful life,  we  have  thus  far  beheld  him,  first  appear  upon  the  stage  of  public 
action,  as  a  private  soldier,  fighting  the  battles  of  freedom  and  wounded 
in  her  cause ;  following  the  glorious  leader  of  the  revolutionary  armies 
through  disheartening  misfortunes  and  elevating  success,  and,  afler  con- 
tinuing for  a  time  to  serve  in  the  staff  of  a  valiant  general,  still  volun- 
teering to  repel  the  invaders  of  his  native  land.  We  have  next  beheld 
him,  while  resolutely  pursuing  the  study  of  the  laws,  under  the  direction 
of  the  illustrious  Jefferson,  appointed  a  military  commissioner  to  the  south- 
ern cirniy ;  then  upon  his  return  home  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  then  a  member  of 
that  celebrated  convention  of  his  native  state,  which  met  to  deliberate 
upon  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  and  then  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  next  beheld  the  commencement  of  his  diplomatic 
carec^r  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France  under  the  administration 
of  President  Washington.  By  his  conscientious  and  sincere,  though 
impolitic  and  unadvised,  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
this  mission,  having  given  such  displeasure  to  the  general  government  as 
to  produce  his  recall,  we  have  seen  him,  once  more  in  his  native  state, 
electt^d  to  the  legislature,  and  then  to  the  exalted  office  of  Governor  of 


*  \n  what  treatise  of  international  law,  Sir  W.  Soott  found  preoedenti  for  his  e^wtfo- 
ble  ndju'iications,  it  remaitui  for  the  curioua  to  investigate  ;  but  the  Britiah  gOTemaienl 
ban  l)ed[i  wonderfully  succe^ful,  with  the  stubborn  exception  of  Lord  Coke  and  looie 
otlien»,  ill  pourLug  light  into  the  minds  of  its  learned  and  incorruptible  judges. 
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Ylrginia,  in  the  fall  enjojmetit  of  the  unimpaired  confidence  and  high 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  After  the  expiration  of  his  constitutional 
term  as  governor,  we  have  witnessed,  in  1803,  his  appointment  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Extraordinary,  both  to  France 
and  Spain,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  Great  Britain  ;  and,  during  his  four 
years'  residence  in  these  countries,  his  employment  in  the  most  interest- 
tag  and  important  diplomatic  negotiations,  in  which  the  United  States 
had  been  engaged  since  the  revolution. 

We  are  now  to  regard  him  again  receiving  the  highest  honors  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  and  about  to  enter  upon  a  loftier  and  broader  field  of  action.  We 
have  mentioned  his  return  home  in  1807.  For  a  few  months,  he  was 
permitted  to  rest  from  his  labor,  and  to  enjoy  that  quiet  happiness,  which 
always  blooms  under  the  shade  of  private,  domestic  tranquillity.  He 
was  now  forty-eight  years  of  age, — that  period  when  the  intellect  has 
arrived  at  its  noblest  strength  and  perfect  stature,  and  when,  aided  by 
wisdom  and  long  experience,  it  becomes  able  to  exert  its  powers,  with 
the  greatest  effect,  to  enter  upon  magnificent  enterprises,  and  to  overthrow, 
as  with  the  arm  of  a  giant,  the  obstacles  which  may  arise  in  its  path. 
With  a  consciousness  of  having  faithfully  performed  the  tasks  which  had 
been  allotted  to  him,  and  surrounded  by  all  those  home-blessings,  which 

S've  a  value  to  existence — an  affectionate  wife  and  beloved  children — 
r.  Monroe  was  enjoying  that  otium  cum  dignitate,  which  is  so  delight* 
fol  to  a  great  mind  after  great  exertions,  when  he  was  once  more  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  the  legislative  chambers  of  his  own  Virginia ;  and 
was  again  re-elected  to  the  executive  chair.  Mr.  Monroe  acted  as  go- 
vernor one  more  term,  and  in  the  spring  of  1811,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Madison,  Secretary  of  State.  But,  before  entering  upon  the 
consideration  of  his  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  high  offices, 
to  which  he  was  successively  elevated,  let  us  pause  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  these  United  States  at  this  eventful  period. 

The  war,  which  soon  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  this  conn 
try,  was  resting,  like  a  dark  cloud,  over  the  brightest  prospects  of  the 
land.  British  depredations  upon  American  commerce  had  been  continued 
to  such  an  extent,  and  our  demands  for  reparation  and  restitution  had 
been  so  unheeded,  that  to  have  tamely  submitted  in  silence  would  have 
been  the  height  of  pusillanimity.  There  were  many  different  opinions, 
however,  about  the  expediency  of  declaring  war ;  and  many  distracting 
dissensions  took  place,  which  have  not  been  healed  even  at  this  distance 
of  time.  The  voice  of  one  part  of  the  country  was  heard  shouting,  in 
angry  accents,  for  war,  instant  and  desolating  war. — while  the  thoughts  of 
another  part  were  turned  on  the  consideration  of  some  method  of  proce- 
dure, by  which  we  could  still  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  It  was  indeed 
an  awful  and  an  important  crisis.  The  Federal  Constitution,  though  nearly 
established  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  by  its  excellent  adaptation  to  the 
state  of  their  country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  union,  had  never  be- 
fore been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  formidable  foreign  war.  It  was 
now  to  undergo  this  test :  and  great  indeed  must  have  been  the  weight 
of  the  responsibility,  which  was  thrown  upon  those,  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  protection  of  this  sacred  charter  of  American  rights,  and  who 
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were  to  conduct  the  vessel  of  state,  in  safety,  through  the  many  rooks 
and  quicksands  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Yet,  with  the  star  banner 
of  liberty  nailed  to  her  mast,  and  by  the  gaidance  of  the  sacred  charier 
of  the  constitution,  that  noble  ship  was  at  last  skilfiiUy  and  manfully 
rescued  from  h^r  threatening  dangers,  and  even  rode  proudly  on  the  top 
of  the  wave,  with  every  rag  of  her  canvas  given  to  the  gale.  Mr. 
Monroe  came  on  board  just  before  the  vessel  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
her  perils.  As  he  had  been  among  the  first  of  those  gallant  men,  who 
joined  the  army  of  the  revolution,  when  disasters  and  difficulties  frowned 
on  every  side ;  so  was  he  called  to  the  councils  of  government  when  they 
were  harassed  and  distracted  by  the  impending  necessity  of  a  second  war, 
which  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  avoid,  and  which,  though  not  ao  hope- 
less as  that  of  the  revolution,  wanted  the  spirit  and  unanimity  which 
inspired  our  first  great  contest,  for  its  prosecution  and  support. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  President  Madison,  in  the  spring  of 
1811,  Mr.  Monroe  discharged  the  high  duties  of  that  important  station  in 
the  cabinet  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  In  the  ensuing  year,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  June,  war  was  publicly  proclaimed  against  Great  Britain.  A  few  days 
previous,  the  President  laid  before  Congress  the  correspondence  which 
had  been  carried  on  between  Mr.  Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Great  Britain.  These  letters  plainly  demonstrated  the  im- 
possibility of  effecting  an  adjustment  concerning  the  two  principal  points 
of  contention — ^the  orders  in  council,  and  the  subject  of  impressment 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  differing  opinions  which  prevailed  in  the 
country  concerning  the  war.  On  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  it  was  received  with  any  thing  but  demonstrations  of 
joy  in  the  New  England  States.  Indeed,  the  opposition  of  this  sectitm 
of  the  union  was  strenuously  persevered  in,  till  the  perpetration  of  shame- 
ful outrages  by  the  British  troops,  and  more  particularly  the  disgraceful 
capture  of  Washington,  kindled  the  blaze  of  vindictive  resentment  in 
every  bosom,  and  created  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  active 
hostilities,  which  caused  the  war  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  finally 
terminated  with  success.  As  this  subject  has  been  fully  treated  in  our 
life  of  President  Madison,  and  as  the  events  of  this  war,  previous  to  the 
sacking  of  Washington,  were  not  directly  connected  with  Mr.  Monroe's 
part  in  the  administration,  we  shall  make  no  farther  mention  of  them. 

Afler  this  melaucholy  event,  which  at  first  exasperated  the  feelings  of 
the  people  against  the  government,  and  aflerwards  so  drew  down  (he 
whole  weight  of  popular  indignation  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  to  cause 
his  voluntary  resignation,  the  history  of  Mr.  Monroe,  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  becomes  intimately  involved  with  its  important  circumstances.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Madison,  without  resigning  his  office  as  Secretary  of 
State,  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  War  Department ;  and  with  such 
oflfectual  vigilance  and  judicious  foresight,  as  to  give  genera]  satisfaction, 
and  produce  the  most  fortunate  results.  Indeed,  a  great  politician  has 
hazarded  the  conjecture,  that  had  his  appointment  to  the  Department  of 
War  preceded,  by  six  months,  its  actual  date,  the  heaviest  disaster  of  the 
war — heaviest,  because  its  remembrance  must  be  coupled  with  a  blush 
of  shame— would  have  been  spared,  as  a  blotted  page,  in  the  annalaof  our 
union. 
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This  diBaster,  to  wit,  the  conflagration  of  WaHniu^caa,  was  LeraMed 
bj  a  letter  from  the  British  Admiral  Cochrane  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  the  day  previous  to  debarkation,  though  not  delivered  until  subse- 
quent to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  his  barbarous  commands ;  stating,  that, 
"  having  been  called  upon  by  the  Governor-<jeneral  of  the  Canadas,  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  into  efiect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  wanton  destruction  committed  by  the  army 
in  Upper  Canada,  it  became  imperiously  his  duty,  conformably  with  the 
notice  of  the  Goremor-General's  application,  to  issue  to  thr  naval  force 
under  his  command,  an  order  to  destroy  and  lay  waste  such  towns  and 
districts  upon  the  coast,  as  might  be  found  assailable." 

To  these  accusations,  so  grossly  false,  the  Secretary  of  State  could  only 
reply,  in  the  simple  language  of  truth,  that  '*  in  no  instance  had  the 
United  States  authorized  a  deviation  from  the  known  usages  of  war :  that, 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  there  had  been  even  a  charge  against  them,  the 
government  had  formally  disavowed  the  acts  of  its  officers,  at  the  same 
time  subjecting  the  conduct  of  such  officers  to  punishment  or  reproba- 
tion :  that  amongst  those  few,  the  charge  of  burning  the  parliament^bouse 
in  Upper  Canada  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  forward :  until  now, 
such  an  accusation  had  not  been  made  against  the  Americans ;  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  most  respectable  ciril  functionaries,  at  that  place, 
had  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  General  Dearborn,  for  the  good 
oondnct  of  his  troops;  and,  moreover,  that  when  Sir  George  Pre?ost,  six 
months  afterwards,  proceeded  to  measures  of  retaliation,  the  affair  of  the 
brick  house  was  not  mentioned.' 

But  though  Admiral  Cochrane  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  feeble 
force  with  which  the  capital  of  the  country  was  ineffectually  guarded,  and 
in  spreading  desolation  among  splendid  mansions,  both  public  and  private, 
to  revenge  the  enormous  crime  of  which  the  American  army  had  been 
guilty  in  burning  a  brick  house,  hired  for  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  provincial  legislature,  the  measures  of  retaliation  adopted  by  the 
British  were  not  so  successfiil  upon  other  places  which  they  invaded. 
The  plan  of  operations  necessary  for  defence,  pursued  by  the  Department 
of  War,  was  far  more  vigorous  and  effective ;  and  the  invading  armies, 
both  on  the  water  and  on  the  land,  met  with  such  a  determined  resist* 
ance  and  total  defeat  at  Baltimore,  as  to  cool  their  retaliatory  vengeance, 
and  to  spread  a  glow  of  joy  over  the  whole  country.  The  victory  at 
Plattsburgh  soon  followed,  to  reanimate  and  excite  to  nobler  exertion  the 
spirit  of  every  American  citizen. ' 

The  duties  which  Mr.  Monroe  had  to  perform,  at  this  time,  were 
extremely  difficult  and  arduous.  Being  appointed  Secretary  of  War, 
towards  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1814,  his  first  care  was  to  mark  out 
a  general  plan  of  military  operations  for  the  ensuing  year.  Louisiana 
was  threatened  with  a  formidable  invasion.  The  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  had  been  engaged  with  the  conqueror  of  Europe  had  been  crowned 
with  the  most  brilliant  success.  During  the  commencement  of  our  war, 
the  strength  of  her  armies  was  concentrated  against  Napoleon ;  but  at  this 
period  **  her  numerous  victorious  veteran  legions,  flushed  with  the  glory, 
and  stung  with  the  ambition,  of  long-contested,  hard-earned  success,  were 
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tttrned  back  upon  her  hands,  withoat  occapation  fo*  their  eaterpriKy 
eager  for  new  fields  of  battle,  and  new  rewards  of  achievement"  From 
these  veterans  ten  thousand  were  selected,  and  having  been  placed  under 
the  command  of  an  approved  and  brave  officer,  whose  subsequent  untimely 
fate  all  parties  lamented,  they  were  sent  to  attack  New  Orleans,  and  to 
acquire  possession  of  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  To  meet 
this  emergency,  and  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans,  and  for  the  repulsion  of  these  dreaded  invaders,  became  the 
task  of  James  Monroe.  From  the  peculiar  circumsumces  of  the  times, 
this  task  was  difficult  in  the  extreme. 

The  state  of  our  financial  concerns  was  deplorable.  There  had  al- 
ways been  a  deficiency  of  funds  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  irar, 
and  the  national  credit  had  been  progressively  degraded.  When  the  war 
began,  the  rivalry  of  opposing  interests  and  political  prejudice  had  pre- 
vented the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  the  most  dismal  consequences  ensued.  The  public  credit  was  almost 
ruined,  and  the  currency  of  the  country  fallen  into  firightful  disorder 
'^ Banks  with  fictitious  ci^ital,"  says  an  able  financier,  "swarmed 
throughout  the  land,  and  spunged  the  purse  of  the  people,  often  for  the 
use  of  their  own  money,  with  more  than  usurious  extortion.  The  solid 
banks  were  unable  to  maintain  their  integrity,  only  by  contracting  their 
operations  to  an  extent  ruinous  to  their  debtors  and  to  themselves.  A 
balance  of  trade,  operating  like  universal  firaud,  vitiated  the  channels  of 
intercourse  between  north  and  south  ;  and  the  treasury  of  the  unioo  was 
replenished  only  with  millions  of  silken  tatters,  and  unavailable  funds ; 
chartered  corporations,  bankrupt,  under  the  gentle  name  of  suspended 
q)ecie  payments,  and  without  a  dollar  of  csqpital  to  pay  their  debto,  sold, 
at  enormous  discounts,  the  very  evidence  of  those  debts ;  and  passed  off 
upon  the  government  of  the  country,  at  par,  their  rags,  purchasable,  in 
open  market,  at  depreciations  of  thirty  and  forty  per  cent." 

At  this  period  when,  fi'om  the  low  state  of  the  national  credit,  and  from 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury,  it  was  impossible  to  raise  fiinds 
to  meet  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans,  then  it  was  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  with  a  noble  gen^ 
rosity  of  soul  and  a  patriotic  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  his  country, 
which  was  worthy  of  the  brightest  epoch  of  Grecian  renown,  perlbrmod 
an  act,  which,  if  it  stood  solitary  and  alone,  should  embalm  his  name  in 
the  gratefiil  remembrance  of  every  votary  of  fi-eedom.  As  subsidiary  to 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  he  pledged  his  own  individual  credit 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show, 
that  the  conduct  of  our  Congress,  after  Mr.  Monroe's  retirement  into 
private  life,  was  such  as  to  strengthen  the  impression,  which  has  long  and 
fiilsely  prevailed,  and  which  the  fi'iends  of  arbitrary  power  have  endeavof- 
ed  to  keep  alive,  concerning  the  ingratitude  of  republics.  In  making  so 
great  a  personal  sacrifice,  the  Secretary  probably  bielieved  that  there  c^iM 
arise,  in  fiiture,  no  hesitation  in  recognising  his  claim  of  remuneration ; 
but  we  feel  convinced,  upon  considering  other  noble  and  disinteierted 
actions  of  his  life,  that  he  would  have  performed  the  same  generous  deed, 
even  if  he  had  anticipated  the  pecuniary  difficulties  which  it  was^ 
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qnentiy,  hiB  lot  to  encouBter.  Besides  offering  up  hia  private  interesls  on 
the  shrine  of  liis  country's  freedom,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  relinquish  that 
which  must  have  been  far  dearer  to  him,  the  prospects  of  a  reasonable  and 
praiseworthy  ambition. 

The  acts  of  Congress  had  already  authorized  an  army  which  numbered 
sixty  thousand  men.  The  first  proposition  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  to  raise 
ibrtj  thousand  uMre,  and  his  plan  was  to  levy  upon  the  whole  mass  of  the 
pec^>le.  If  this  had  been  carried  into  effect,  there  would,  probably,  have 
been  no  bounds  to  the  resentment  of  the  people  against  its  projector.  He 
would  have  lost,  by  one  severe  though  necessary  measure,  all  that  de* 
served  popularity,  which  he  had  been  so  long  acquiring ;  ibr  it  was  a 
resort,  seemingly  opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  assimi- 
lated, in  the  minds  of  the  pe(^le,  to  the  conscriptions  of  the  French 
government  Our  sturdy  yeomanry  would  have  deemed  such  a  course  an 
encroachramit  on  tlieir  rights  as  freemen ;  and,  though  many  were  willing 
to  volunteer,  few  would  have  submitted  tamely  to  be  dragooned  into 
service  by  the  forcible  arguments  of  a  recruiting  officer.  Such. an  officer 
woaldy  doubtless,  have  been  authorized,  as  in  foreign  countries,  to  take 
the  fiirmer  from  his  plough,  the  weaver  from  his  loom,  the  mechanic  from 
his  shop,  and  the  clerk  from  his  desk,  as  well  as  to  intrude,  unquestioned 
and  unforbidden,  upon  the  retir^nent  of  the  scholar,  and  into  the  halls  of 
the  wealthy.  Mr.  Monroe  was  conscious  of  those  consequences  which 
woM  attend  the  prosecution  of  such  a  plan ;  and  he  determined,  in  his 
own  mind,  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  presidential  canvass,  as  the 
friends  of  the  opposing  candidates  would  doubtless  seize  upon  this  event 
to  make  his  name  unpopular.  To  two  or  three  individuals,  in  his  confi* 
dence,  he  disclosed  his  feelings  upon  the  subject,  and  had  authorized 
them  to  publish  his  intention  of  declining  his  nomination,  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  union,  when  the  conclusion  of  peace  rendered  the 
increase  of  the  army  unnecessary,  and  therefore  removed  the  objections 
which  would  have  influenced  such  a  resignation. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  Mr.  Monroe,  having  relinquished  his  office  m 
the  Department  of  War,  reassumed  those  of  the  Department  of  State, 
which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Madison's  adminis- 
tration. Indeed,  Mr.  Monroe  has  been  justly  said  to  have  performed  the 
duties  of  these  high  stations  with  untirin^r  assiduity,  with  universally 
acknowledged  ability,  and  with  a  zeal  of  patriotism,  which  counted  health, 
fbrHney  and  life  itself,  nothing  in  the  ardor  of  self-devotion  to  the  cause 
of  his  country.  Until  the  expiration  of  President  Madison's  term  of 
office,  Mr.  Monroe  warmly  co-operated  with  him  in  those  measures 
which  were  necessary  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the  government  and  to 
eactricate  the  affairs  of  the  country  from  the  confusion  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  war. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1817,  Mr.  Monroe  was  inaugurated  as  Prendent 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  and  Vice-President  were  e»x»rted 
by  a  large  cavalcade  of  citisens,  to  Congress  Hall,  where  the  £x-Preo- 
dent,  the  Jadges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Seauate  were  assembled ; 
by  when  the  incuoabMit  was  attended  to  the  portico,  where  he  delivered  a 
speech  Stom  which  we  have  selected  the  most  prominent  and  stiikinf 
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we  incapable  of  exercwhig  the  sovereigntj.    Usnrpatioii  is  then  an ^ 

attainmenty  and  an  usurper  soon  found.  The  peqde  themselres  become 
the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  debasement  and  ruin.  Let  us  then 
look  to  the  great  cause,  and  endeavor  to  preserve  it  in  full  force.  Let  m, 
by  all  wise  and  constitutional  measures,  promote  intelligence  among  the 
people,  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  our  liberties. 

"  Dangers  from  abroad  are  no  less  deserving  of  attention.  Experienc- 
ing the  fortune  of  other  nations,  the  United  States  may  be  again  mvolved 
in  war,  and  it  may,  in  that  event,  be  the  object  of  the  adverse  party  to 
overset  our  government,  to  break  our  union,  and  demolish  us  as  a  nation. 
Our  distance  from  Europe,  and  the  just,  moderate  and  pacific  policy  of 
our  government,  may  form  some  security  against  these  dangers,  but  they 
ought  to  be  anticipated  and  guarded  against.  Many  of  our  citiaens  aie 
engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  and  all  of  them  are  in  a  certain 
degree  dependent  on  their  prosperous  state.  Many  are  engaged  in  the 
fisheries.  These  interests  are  exposed  to  invasion  in  the  war  between 
other  powers,  and  we  should  disregard  the  faithful  admonition  of  experi- 
ence, if  we  did  not  expect  it.  We  must  support  our  rights  or  lose  oar 
character,  and  with  it  perhaps  our  liberties.  A  people  who  fail  to  do  it, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  a  place  among  independent  nations.  National 
honor  is  national  property  of  the  highest  value.  The  sentiment  in  the 
mind  of  every  citizen  is  national  strength.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
cherished. 

"  To  secure  us  against  these  dangers,  our  coast  and  inland  frontiers 
should  be  fortified,  our  army  and  navy  regulated  upon  just  principles  as 
to  the  force  of  each,  be  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  our  militia  be  placed 
on  the  best  practicable  footing.  To  put  our  extensive  coast  in  such  a 
state  of  defence  as  to  secure  our  cities  and  interior  from  invasion,  will  be 
attended  with  expense,  but  the  work,  when  finished,  will  be  permanent : 
and  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  a  single  campaign  of  invasion  by  a  naval 
force  superior  to  our  own,  aided  by  a  few  thousand  land  troops,  would 
expose  us  to  greater  expense,  without  taking  into  the  estimate  the  loss 
of  property  and  distress  of  our  citizens,  than  would  be  sufficient  for  this 
great  work. 

'*  Our  land  and  naval  forces  should  be  moderate,  but  adequate  to  the 
necessary  purposes.  The  former  to  garrison  and  preserve  our  fortifica- 
tions, and  to  meet  the  first  invasions  of  a  foreign  foe  ;  and,  while  consti- 
tuting the  elements  of  a  greater  force,  to  preserve  the  science,  as  well  as 
all  the  necessary  implements  of  war,  in  a  state  to  be  brought  into  activity 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  latter,  retained  within  the  limits  proper  in  a 
state  of  peace,  might  aid  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  with  dignity  in  the  wars  of  other  powers,  and  in  saving  the  pro- 
perty of  their  citizens  from  spoliation.  In  time  of  war,  with  the 
enlargement  of  which  the  great  naval  resources  of  the  country  render  it 
susceptible,  and  which  should  be  duly  fostered  in  time  of  peace,  it  would 
contribute  essentially,  both  as  an  auxiliary  of  defence,  and  as  a  powerfiil 
engine  of  annoyance,  to  diminish  the  calamities  of  war,  and  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination. 

"  But  it  ought  always  to  be  held  prominently  in  Tiew^  that  the  aafoty  of 
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these  states,  and  of  every  thing  dear  to  a  free  people,  must  depend,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  on  the  militia.  Invasions  may  be  made,  too  formidaUe 
to  be  resisted  by  any  land  and  naval  force,  which  it  would  comport,  either 
with  the  principles  of  our  Government,  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
United  States,  to  maintain.  In  such  cases,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
ffreat  body  of  the  people,  and  in  a  manner  to  produce  the  best  efiect  It 
18  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  they  be  so  organized  and 
trained,  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  arrangement  should 
be  such,  as  to  put  at  the  command  of  the  Government  the  ardent 
patriotism  and  youthful  vigor  of  the  country.  If  formed  on  equal  and 
just  principles,  it  cannot  be  oppressive.  It  is  the  crisis  which  makes  the 
pressure,  and  not  the  laws  which  provide  a  remedy  for  it  This 
arrangement  should  be  formed  too,  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  better  prepared 
for  war.  With  such  an  organization  of  such  a  people,  the  United  Stales 
have  nothing  to  dread  from  foreign  invasion.  At  its  approach,  an  over- 
whelming force  of  gallant  men  might  always  be  put  in  motion. 

<;  Other  interests,  of  high  importance,  will  claim  attention,  among 
which  the  improvement  of  our  country  by  roads  and  canals,  proceeding 
always  with  a  constitutioned  sanction,  holds  a  distinguished  place.  By 
thus  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  States,  we  shall  add  much  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  our  fellow  citizens  ;  much  to  the  orna- 
ment of  the  country;  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  we  shall  shorten 
distances,  and  by  making  each  part  more  accessible  to,  and  dependent 
on  the  other,  we  shall  bind  the  Union  more  closely  together.  Nature 
has  done  so  much  for  us,  by  intersecting  the  country  with  so  many  great 
rivers,  bays,  and  lakes,  approaching  from  distant  points  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  the  inducement  to  complete  the  work  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
strong.  A  more  interesting  spectacle  was,  perhaps,  never  seen,  than  is 
exhibited  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  a  territory  so  vast, 
and  advantageously  situated,  containing  objects  so  grand,  so  useful,  so 
happily  connected  in  all  their  parts. 

"  Our  manufactures  will  likewise  require  the  systematic  and  fostering 
care  of  the  government.  Possessing,  as  we  do,  all  the  raw  materials, 
the  fruit  of  our  own  soil  and  industry,  we  ought  not  to  depend,  in  the 
degree  we  have  done,  on  supplies  from  other  countries.  While  we  are 
thus  dependent,  the  sudden  event  of  war,  unsought  and  unexpected,  can- 
not fail  to  plunge  us  into  the  most  serious  difficulties.  It  is  important, 
too,  that  the  capital,  which  nourishes  our  manufactures,  should  be 
domestic,  as  its  influence  in  that  case,  instead  of  exhausting,  as  it  may 
do  in  foreign  hands,  would  be  felt  advantageously  on  agriculture,  and 
everj^  other  branch  of  industry.  Equally  important  is  it  to  provide  at 
home  a  market  for  our  raw  materials,  as,  by  extending  the  competition, 
it  will  enhance  the  price,  and  protect  the  cultivator  against  the  casualties 
incident  to  foreign  markets. 

"  With  the  Indian  tribes  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  friendly  relations, 
and  to  act  with  kindness  and  liberality  in  all  our  transactions.  Equally 
proper  is  it  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  extend  to  them  the  advantages 
of  civilization. 

^*The  great  amount  of  our  revenue,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
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treasaiy,  are  a  full  proof  of  the  competency  of  the  national  resoarcea, 
for  any  emergency,  as  they  are  of  the  willingness  of  our  fellow  citizens 
to  bear  the  burdens,  which  the  public  necessities  require.  The  vast 
amount  of  vacant  lands,  the  value  of  which  daily  augments,  forms  an 
additional  resource  of  great  extent  and  duration.  These  resources,  be- 
sides accomplishing  every  other  necessary  purpose,  put  it  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  discharge  the  national  debt  at  an 
eariy  period.  Peace  is  the  best  time  for  improvement  and  preparation  of 
every  kind ;  it  is  in  peace  that  our  commerce  flourishes  most ;  that  taxes 
are  most  easily  paid,  and  that  the  revenue  is  most  productive.'* 

He  then  remarked  on  the  necessity  of  a  faithful  disbursement  of  the 
public  money,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
secure  the  utmost  economy  and  fidelity  in  this  important  branch  of  the 
administration.  The  absence  of  all  foreign  hostilities,  and  the  return  of 
domestic  harmony,  formed  other  gratifying  topics  of  reflection.  The 
speech  concludes  with  a  few  observations  on  the  instructive  and  useful 
examples  presented  by  the  administrations  of  his  illustrious  predecessors, 
and  with  the  fervent  hope  that  the  Almighty  would  graciously  continue 
that  protection  to  the  Republic,  which  He  had  already  displayed  so  con* 
spicuously  in  its  favor. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  oath  of  oflice  was  administered 
to  the  President  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  A  signal 
gun  having  been  fired,  salutes  were  given  from  the  navy  yard,  the  bat- 
tery, Fort  Warburton,  and  from  a  corps  of  artillery.  The  day  waa 
delightful,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators,  including  numerous  American 
nnd  foreign  functionaries,  was  estimated  at  from  six  to  eight  thousand. 

Among  the  early  appointments  of  President  Monroe,  was  that  of  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  as  Secretary  for  the  department  of  State ;  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Crawford  for  the  department  of  the  Treasury;  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Shelby,"^  of  Kentucky,  for  the  department  of  War.  Mr.  Calhoun  waa 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  War  department,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Crowninshield 
to  the  Navy.  About  the  first  of  June,  the  President  left  Washington  to 
commence  his  tour  through  the  States ;  which  gave  occasion  to  so  many 
speculations  among  newspaper  politicians,  and  which  elicited  a  most 
general  expression  of  kindness,  respect,  and  courtesy. 

The  President  arrived  at  Baltimore  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  June, 
visited  the  field  where  the  British  general  Ross  received  his  fatal  wound, 
reviewed  a  brigade  of  militia,  visited  various  public  works,  received  and 
answered  a  congratulatory  address  from  the  Mayor  and  City  Council, 
and  on  Tuesday  continued  his  journey  as  far  as  New-Castle.  His  reply 
to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  was  in  the  followmg 
words : 

"  Fbllow  Citizens, — The  sentiments  which  you  have  communicated, 
have  afforded  me  very  great  satisfaction.  They  are  just,  as  to  the 
objects  adverted  to,  and  to  me  they  are  generous  and  kind. 

"  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  approach  Baltimore,  without  recollecting, 


*Mr.  Shelby  did  not  accept  the  apointmeiit. 
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with  deep  interest,  the  gallant  conduct  of  her  citizens,  in  the  late 
and  the  happy  results  attending  their  exertions.  The  glorious  victory 
which  was  achieved  hy  her,  and  in  which  her  citizens  bore  so  distin* 
guished  a  part,  at  a  very  important  epoch,  not  only  protected  this  patri- 
otic city,  but  shed  a  great  lustre  on  the  American  name. 

"  Experience  has  shown  our  dangers,  and  admonished  us  as  to  the 
means  of  averting  them.  Congress  has  appropriated  large  sums  of 
mojQey,  for  the  fortification  of  our  coast,  and  inland  frontier,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  naval  dock-yards,  and  building  a  navy.  It  is  proper 
that  those  works  should  be  executed  with  judgn^ent,  fidelity,  and 
economy.  Much  depends,  in  the  execution,  on  the  Executive,  to  whom 
extensive  power  is  given,  as  to  the  general  arrangement ;  and  to  whom 
the  superintendence  usually  belongs.  You  do  me  justice  in  believing, 
that  it  is  to  enable  me  to  discharge  these  duties,  with  the  best  advantage 
to  my  country,  that  I  have  undertaken  this  tour. 

"From  the  increased  harmony  of  public  opinion,  founded  on  the 
successful  career  of  a  government,  which  has  never  been  equalled,  and 
which  promises,  by  a  further  developement  of  its  &u:ulties,  to  augment, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  blessings  of  this  favored  people,  I  unite  with 
you  in  all  the  anticipations  which  you  have  so  justly  suggested. 

''In  performing  services,  honestly  and  zealously  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  shall  never  entertain  a  doubt  of  their 
generous  and  firm  support.  Incapable  of  any  feelings  distinct  frmn 
diose  of  a  citizen,  I  can  assume  no  style,  in  regard  to  them,  different 
from  that  character ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  peculiar  delight  to  me,  to 
know  that,  while  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  acts  fully 
up  to  this  principle,  he  will  require  no  other  guard  than  what  may  be 
derived  from  their  confidence  and  affection.'** 

On  Wednesday  the  President  proceeded  up  the  Delaware,  and  arrived 
at  the  navy-yard  in  Philadeldbia  between  three  and  four  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  m  the  barge  of  the  r  mnklin  seventy-four,  in  which  Comm(H 
dore  Murray  and  Captain  Stuart  had  gone  down  to  Wilmington  to 
Deceive  him.    Every  respectful  attention  was  paid  to  him  in  this  city. 

*  In  the  wevioos  address  of  the  Mayor  was  a  passage  which  afRxidad  the  eitev 
9i  the  New-York  Post  aa  opportunity  for  the  following  pleasant  sallv. 

"  Among  other  topics,"  says  the  Pc^  **  of  which  this  famous  speech  was  composed, 
Ae  following  ^mpoas  and  important  passage  presents  itself: 

"J  That  a  catv  which  bore  so  conspicuoas  a  part  in  the  national  defence  should 
first  be  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Unian,  is  as 
fiattering  as  it  is  nalundJ 

*'  We  cannot  but  accede  to  the  troth  of  the  observation,  that  it  was  natoial  tibal 
the  President  in  his  journey  to  the  eastward,  should  visit  Baltimore  before  he  did 
Philadelphia,  situated  a  hundred  miles  ftuther  on  his  route,  nor  enough  admire  the 
mgenuitjr  that  could  turn  such  a  circumstance  into  a  flattering  compliment  to  the 
iinner  city.  We  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  President,  when  he  heard 
ttiis,  had  cut  Mr.  Stiles  as  short,  by  expressing  his  entire  satisfaction,  as  Henry  Vf. 
cot  the  French  mayor,  who  came  out  to  meet  him  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  begu 
a  speech  which  he  nad  prepared,  containing  ten  reasons  whv  thev  had  not  sainted 
his  Majest3r'8  approach  with  the  discharge  of  cannon,  the  nrst  of  which  was.  that 
they  had  no  cannon,  when  the  King  interrupted  him,  and  told  him  he  might  spare 
himself  the  trouUe  of  giving  the  o&er  nine." 
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While  here  the  members  of  the  PemisylvBiua  Society  of  the  CincimuUi 
paid  their  respects  to  him  and  presented  the  following  address : 

**  Sir — Emoracing  the  occasion  which  your  attention,  as  Chief  Magis* 
trate,  to  the  military  defence  of  the  United  States  has  aflbrded,  it  is 
with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  a  portion  of  the  surriving  few  who  were  your  associates 
in  arms  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  approach  to  renew  their  per* 
aomal  intercourse,  and  to  assure  you  of  their  cordial  support  to  the  nrm 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  government,  which,  by  combining 
in  its  measures  domestic  tranquillity  with  the  respect  of  foreign  nations^ 
they  confidently  anticipate,  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  insure  to  our  citizens  the  advantages  of  social  harmony  and 
indiyidual  happiness. 

*'  That  you  may  participate  those  blessings,  and  enjoy  the  grateful 
esteem  of  a  happy  people,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

"  Your  faithful  friends,  and  respectful  feQow  citizens." 

To  which  the  President  made  the  following  reply : 

"  Fbllow  CmzsNs — ^In  attending  to  the  military  and  naval  defence  of 
die  United  States,  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to  meet 
the  surviving  members  of  my  associates  in  arms,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  our  revolutionary  contest.  I  can  never  forget  the  dangers 
of  that  great  epoch,  nor  be  incufierent  to  the  merit  of  those  who  partook 
in  them. 

"  To  promote  tranquiUity  at  home,  and  respect  abroad,  by  a  firm  and 
impartial  administration,  are  among  the  highest  duties  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States.  To  acquit  m3r8elf  in  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  with  advantage  to  my  fellow  citizens,  will  be  the  undevial- 
ing  object  of  my  zealous  exertions.  Their  approbation  will  be  the 
hiffhest  recompense  which  I  can  receive." 

It  is  the  nrovince  of  biography  and  memoir  writing  to  record  matters 
too  trifling  tor  the  dignity  of  history.  With  this  impression  we  scatter 
through  our  pages  descriptions  of  manners  and  ceremonies,  too  unim- 
portant, apparently,  to  warrant  any  minute  details,  but  yet  interesting,  as 
depicting  those  everyday  fashions  and  changes,  about  which  we  are  all 
naturally  curious.  With  these  observations  we  would  preface  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  President's  costume,  and  the  extracts  in  the  note* 

*  "Mrs.  Monroe  is  an  elegant,  accomplished  woman.  She  possesses  a  charming 
mind,  and  dignity  of  manners,  wnich  peculiarly  fit  her  for  her  elevated  station.  Her 
retired  domestic  habits  will  be  much  annoyed  by  what  is  called  here  iodetff,  if  the 
does  not  totally  change  the  etiquette  (if  it  may  be  called  so^  established  b^  Mrs. 
Washington,  Adams,  and  Madison — a  routine  which  her  feeble  constitution  will  not 
permit  her  to  encounter;  to  go  Uirough  it,  she  must  become  a  perfect  slave  to  the 
sacrifice  of  her  health.  The  president,  secretanes,  senators,  members,  forei^ 
ministers,  consuls,  comptrollers,  auditors,  accountants,  officers  of  the  navy  and 
army  of  every  grade,  fanners,  merchants,  parsons,  priests,  lawyers,  judges,  notaries, 
auctioneers,  oi&ce*hunters,  brokers,  clerks,  stay-tape  and  buckram  gentry,  specular 
tors,  and  notkinganatts — all  with  their  wives,  and  some  with  their  gawking  oflspring— 
crowd  to  ^e  Jmsident's  every  Wednesday  evening — some  in  shoes,  most  in  boots, 
aad  man  V  in  spurs — some  snuffing,  others  chewing,  and  many  longing  for  their  cigar 
and  whiakey  punch  left  at  home    soma  with  powdered  heads,  others  fitixzled  and 
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from  a  letter  from  Washington,  dated  previously  to  the  inaugomtion  of 

Mr.  Monroe  in  his  new  office. 

The  barge  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  President  at  Philadelphia, 
was  lined  and  trimmed  with  crimson  velvet,  and  rowed  by  sixteen  oarsmen, 
dressed  in  scarlet  vests,  white  sleeves  and  trowsers.  The  President  was 
dressed  in  a  dark  blue  coat,  buff  vest,  doe-skin  buff-colored  breeches  and 
top  boots ;  he  wore  a  military  cocked  hat  of  the  fashion  of  the  revolution, 
and  a  black  bowed  ribbon  of  the  same  fashion  as  a  cockade. 

On  Thursday,  the  12th  of  June,  the  President  visited  the  fortifications 
and  navy-yard  at  New-York,  amidst  salutes  of  cannon.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  was  publicly  initiated  as  a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  New-York,  when  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  De  Witt  Clinton,  delivered  an. address.  The  reply  of  President 
Monroe  to  the  address  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
city  of  New-York,  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  the  parade  day 
oratory  required  for  such  an  occasion,  it  is  concise,  vigorous^  and 
eloquent : 

"Fellow  Citizens — In  performing  a  duty  enjoined  on  me  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  cannot  express  the  satisfaction 
which  I  derive  from  the  intercourse  to  which  it  leads  with  so  many  of 
my  fellow  citizens ;  and  from  the  opportunity  it  affords,  to  behold  in  per^ 
son  the  blessings  which  an  all  gracious  Providence  has  extended  to  them. 
In  executing  the  laws  which  Congress  have  wisely  adopted  for  the  national 
defence,  the  Atlantic  and  inland  frontiers  of  this  State,  by  their  exposed 
situation,  are  entitled  to  particular  attention.     I  am  aware,  too,  that  this 


oiled,  with  some  whose  heads  a  comb  has  never  touched,  half  hid  by  dirty  collars, 
reaching  above  their  ears,  as  stiff  as  pasteboard.  *  Mrs.  President,  this  is  my  wifr 
— *Ma^amt  this  is  my  daugjiter' — <Mr.  President,  this  is  my  Dick,  a  hopeful  youth, 
<* just  freed  from  college  rules/'  and  light  as  the  vapor  he  puffs  from  Havana's  best.' 

"  How  distressing  to  every  man  who  feels  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Madison  feels  all  this,  while  she  is  harassed  to  death  by  these  boobies. 
She  must  feel  greatly  relieved  by  her  prospect  of  retirement.  She  is  justly  adored 
by  all  parties.  This  estimable  woman,  in  ^  stooping  to  conquer,'  has  carried  her 
amiability  and  affability  as  far  as  to  return  the  visits  of  all  those  who  have  called  on 
her.  It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  the  wife  of  the  President  should  return  visits. 
Our  nation  is  increasing  so  fast,  and  there  is  such  an  influx  of  foreigners  here 
(particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year>  that  a  stop  ought  to  be  put  to  it,  and  some 
rules  adopted  for  the  presentation  or  strangers  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  his 
family ;  otherwise  his  valuable  time  will  be  absorbed  in  ridiculous  visits  from  the 
idle  and  curious.  In  the  drawing-room  no  one  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  admitted, 
without  a  previous  introduction  to  the  President  by  some  respectable  member  of  the 
government ;  and  if  those  members  were  not  discreet  in  the  characters  and  fiMR^<fy 
of  these  introductions,  they  ought  to  be  told  of  it.  All  judicious,  sens:ble  persons 
see  now  the  necessity  of  such  arrangements. 

"  These  foreign  ministers  and  agents,  too,  are  far  too  intimate  at  the  PresLdenf  s, 
and  with  the  different  branches  of  the  government.  Towards  them  the  same  eti- 
quette ought  to  be  adopted,  as  is  known  to  exist  at  their  own  courts.  This  they 
would  not  complain  of.  There  is  a  respect  due  to  our  sachems,  which  this  yulgar 
Btate  of  things  diminishes.  We  allow  our  generals  and  commanders  of  ships  to 
establish  formalities  at  their  posts,  and  on  their  quarter-decks ,  and  will  yoa  not 
allow  the  President  to  form  certain  rules  for  the  government  of  his  house  and  the 
distribution  of  his  time  ?" 
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popolotis  and  flourishing  city  presents,  in  time  of  war,  a  strong  temptation 
to  the  cupidity  of  an  invading  foe.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  laws  which 
[  am  called  to  execute,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  whom  I  represent, 
to  proyide  amply  for  the  security  of  every  part,  according  to  the  danger 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  In  performing  this  duty,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be 
their  fJEuthful  organ. 

"The  present  prosperous  condition  of  our  country  is,  as  you  justly 
obaerve,  the  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  they  have  been  administered. 

"  It  affords,  too,  a  solid  ground  on  which  to  indulge  the  most  favorable 
anticipations  as  to  the  future.  An  enlightened  people,  educated  in  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  blessed  with  a  free  government — bold,  vigorous, 
and  enterprising  in  the  pursuit  of  every  just  and  honorable  attainment — 
united  by  the  strong  ties  of  a  common  origin,  of  interest,  and  afiection-^ 
possessed  of  a  vast  and  fertile  territory — improving  in  agriculture,  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures — extending  their  commerce  to  every  sea — already 
powerful,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  population — ^have  every  inducement 
and  every  means  whereby  to  perpetuate  these  blessings  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

"  The  honorable  termination  of  the  late  war,  whereby  the  rights  of  the 
nation  were  vindicated,  should  not  lull  us  into  repose — the  events  attend- 
ing it  show  our  vulnerable  points ;  and  it  is  in  time  of  peace  that  we 
ought  to  provide  by  strong  works  for  their  defence. 

^  The  gallantry  and  gcKKl  conduct  of  our  army,  navy,  and  militia,  and 
the  patriotism  of  our  citizens,  generally,  so  conspicuously  displayed  in 
that  war,  may  always  be  relied  on.  Aided  by  such  works,  our  frontiers 
will  be  impregnable. 

"  Devoted  to  the  principles  of  our  government  from  my  earliest  youth, 
and  satisfied  that  the  great  blessings  which  we  enjoy  are,  under  Divine 
Providence,  imputabfe  to  that  great  cause,  it  will  be  the  object  of  my  con- 
stant and  zealous  efforts  to  give  to  those  principles  their  best  effect 
Should  I,  by  these  efforts,  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  happiness  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  I  shall  derive  from  it  the  highest  gratification  of  which 
my  mind  is  susceptible." 

While  in  New  York  the  President  wjas  elected  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  American  Manufactures ;  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  that  Society,  and  avowed  his  desire  to  promote  the  object  of 
their  institution.  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  James  Madison 
were  elected  members  at  the  same  time. 

The  President  was  received  in  a  similar  style  of  respectful  hospitality, 
at  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Middletown,  Springfield,  and  Boston.  On 
reaching  the  southern  entrance  of  Boston,  he  was  met  by  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  and  received  with  a  few  words  of  welcome  from  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Otis :  "  Sir — You  are  now  arrived  within  the  limits  of 
Boston,  and  these  gentlemen  are  a  Committee  appointed  to  welcome  your 
approach,  and  escort  you  to  your  lodgings.  Upon  your  arrival  there, 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  your  permission,  to  express  to  you  in  a  more 
formal  and  respectful  manner  than  can  be  done  here,  the  assurances  of  the 
unfeigned  satisfaction  which  the  citizens  of  Boston  realize  in  the  honor 
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you  liaye  oeen  pleased  to  confer  upon  them  by  thif  ?uit"  A 
was  then  formed,  and  the  President  was  escorted  through  the  nrineipal 
streets  of  the  city  to  the  rooms  provided  for  his  reception  in  the  £xchang6 
Coffee-House.  I)uring  the  march  of  the  cayakade,  salutes  were  mi 
from  Dorchester  heights,  from  the  common,  Fort  Independence,  and  the 
navy-yard.  State-street,  through  which  the  jprocession  passed,  was 
foncifully  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  United  States,  and  the  numerous 
merchant  ships  in  the  harbor  made  a  brilliant  display  of  their  stars  and 
stripes.  The  crowd  of  spectators  which  surrounded  the  procession  was 
immense,  greater  than  any  which  had  been  witnessed  since  the  visit  of 
Washington.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  President  at  his  rooms,  he 
accompanied  the  Committee  to  the  second  gallery  of  the  old  Exchange, 
where  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  made  an  address 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  He  remained  in  Boston  for  seve- 
ral days,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect  by  aQ 
its  citizens  without  distinction  of  party.^ 

The  President  continued  his  journey,  and  was  received  with  sknilar 
tokens  of  honor  at  the  principal  towns  on  his  northern  route.  Much 
disappointment  was  expressed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  President 


*  The  minuteness  with  which  the  moveinents  of  the  President  are  chronicled  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time,  ahnost  reminds  us  of  the  similar  details  of  the  British  jour* 
Dais  m  respect  to  the  varioos  movements  of  their  nobility.  The  fiDUowing  is  iIm 
account  of  his  visit  to  Charlestown : 

'<  On  Saturday  morning  the  President  visited  the  navy-yard  in  Charlestown,  con- 
ducted by  Commodore  HuU,  the  Commissioner.  He  inspected,  with  much  minulenesB, 
but  with  rapidity,  the  numerous  branches  of  this  important  and  extensive  establiflik- 
ment ;  and  which  the  Commissioner  has  ornamented  with  nunieious  improvemenls. 
After  inspecting  the  arsenal,  warehouses,  depots  of  ordnance  and  naval  stores,  and 
the  various  quarters  and  barracks,  the  President  went  on  board  the  ships  in  ordinaiy 
-  -the  Constitution,  Java,  Macedonian,  and  Guerriere.  He  took  particular  interest  in 
examining  ^  Old  Iron-Sides,'  which  vessel,  we  understood,  he  said,  *  ought  not  to  be 
again  sent  to  sea,  but  bepresen^ed  as  a  monument  of  national  glory.'  The  mariiw 
garrisoxi,  under  Captain  Wainwright,  did  the  guard  of  honor  duties  upon  the  occasioB, 
and  exhibited  a  state  of  exact  discipline.  On  his  entrance  and  departure  tram  the 
navy-yard,  the  President  was  saluted  with  nineteen  guns  from  the  water  battery  of 
the  yard.  Afler  the  examination  of  the  whole  establishment,  the  President  partook 
of  a  sumptuous  and  elegant  dejetmi  with  Mrs.  Hull,  the  lady  of  the  Commissioner. 
Of  the  gu.ests  were  nearly  two  hundred  personages,  embracing  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Counsellors,  Senators  and  Reptesen* 
tatives  of  the  State,  Members  of  Congress,  Judges  and  Magistrates,  Coimnodaie 
Bainbridgc,  and  numerous  naval  officers,  General  Miller,  and  numerous  officers  of 
the  army,  and  many  strangers  of  eminence.  The  breakfast  table  was  ornamented 
with  the  superb  vases  and  services  of  plate  presented  to  the  Commodore  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  and  Charleston.  The  President  was  on  the  right,  and  Governor 
Brotrks  on  the  left  of  Mrs.  Hull ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  martial  insignia,  united  with 
the  lustre  of  beauty  and  accomplishment,  heightened  the  ensemble  of  a  banquet 
which  dij^played  the  taste  of  the  fair  hostess,  and  the  munificence  of  the  gallant  Oaat 
modore. 

^'  Among  the  persons  introduced  to  the  President,  on  Bunker  Hill,  were  Mr.  Thomas 
Miller,  Timothy  Thompson,  and  John  Kettel,  the  only  surviving  inhabitants  of  Charie*. 
town,  who  were  m  the  memorable  battle  that  commenced  the  war  of  Independenoe, 
ta  the  very  spot  they  then  trod  upon.  The  President  received  them  with  mnch 
iMlity,  and  was  evidently  affected  with  the  scene.*' 
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TOceiTed  sa  New  Hampshire.  During  the  whole  of  ftis  tour,  he  had  re- 
ceived  the  personal  attention  of  all  the  executives  of  the  States  on  enter- 
iiig  their  limits,  until  he  reached  New  Hampshire.  Being  then  left  hy 
the  Massachusetts  escort,  he  was  obliged  to  trust  himself  to  stagedrivers 
and  gnideposts,  until  he  arriyed  at  Greenland.  Here  he  was  received 
hy  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  and  conducted  to  the 
metropolis.  The  neglect  of  the  Governor  in  not  waiting  upon  the  Presi« 
dent,  nor  providing  lum  an  escort,  was  the  subject  of  much  witticism  at 
the  time  among  the  journals  of  both  parties.  **  How  Governor  Plumer,*' 
observed  one  paper,  '*  will  excuse  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  The  eastern  doctors  disagree  upon  this  subject.  One 
editor  says,  he  did  not  order  out  the  militia  because  he  had  not  the  power. 
Another  says,  he  possessed  the  power,  but  not  the  disposition.  A  third 
observes,  tliat,  being  tenacious  of  the  honor  of  the  State,  his  ExceUency 
wisely  concluded  that  his  non-appearance  in  public  would  be  attended 
with  the  least  disgrace  to  his  constituents.  A  fourth  says,  it  is  owing  to 
an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  a  few  weeks  since,  offering  a  bounty  for 
killing  crows ;  which  makes  it  extremely  hazardous  for  his  Excellency 
to  appear  in  public.  But,  after  all,  we  suspect  these  gentlemen  do  not 
understand  the  business.  The  expenses  of  a  parade  must  necessarily  be 
considerable ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  Governor,  having  gene- 
rously  relinquished  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  salary  for  the  pui- 
chase  of  popularity,  could  not  well  afford  it.  This  we  suspect  is  the  true 
secret ;  and  if  so,  the  censures  passed  upon  the  Governor  are  very  unjust 
and  wicked."*  His  Excellency  afterwards  addressed  an  apologetical  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Monroe,  explaining  his  personal  non-attendance  by  his  ill 
health,  and  stating  that  by  the  jealousy  of  the  State  Constitution  on  th<f 
subject  of  the  militia,  he  was  not  authorized  to  call  them  out,  except  for  cer- 
tain known  objects  particularly  designated.  We  hope  that  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  the  worthy  Governor  will  find  numerous  examples  of 
imitation  on  more  important  subjects. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  President  particularly  in  his  nonhem 
and  western  progress.  On  leaving  Portsmouth,  he  directed  his  course 
westward  to  Plattsburg,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  his  route  thither, 
he  visited  Dover,  Concord,  and  Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Wind- 
&or  and  Burlington,  in  Vermont.  The  important  post  at  Plattsburg 
occupied  his  attention  for  several  days.  From  this  place  he  continued 
westward  to  Ogdensburg,  Sackett*s  Harbor,  and  Detroit.  He  reached 
Washington,  on  his  return,  on  the  19th  of  September.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  honors  similar  to  those'  which  had  been  paid  to  him  else- 
where, and  returned  the  following  answer  to  the  address  of  the.  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  Washington  : 

"  I  cannot  express  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  the  gratification  which  I 
feel  in  returning  to  the  seat  of  government,  after  the  long  and  very  inte- 
resting tour  in  which  I  have  been  engaged ;  and  I  beg  you  to  be  assured 
that  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  dissipate  the  fatigue  to  which  I  have 
been  exposed,  than  the  very  cordial  reception  which  has  been  given  me 
fay  my  fellow  citizens  and  neighbors,  of  the  city  and  district. 

**  I  shall  always  look  back  to  the  important  incidents  of  my  late  tour^ 
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with  peculiar  saisftction.  1  flatter  myself  that  I  haire  derived  fiNMiiit 
information,  which  will  be  very  useful  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  high  trust  confided  to  me ;  and,  in  other  respects,  it  has  afibrded  me 
the  highest  gratification.  In  all  ihAt  portion  of  our  country  duKwgh 
which  I  have  passed,  I  have  seen,  with  delight,  prooDs  the  most  conclu*  '} 
sive  of  the  devotion  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  the  principles  of  our  free  !t 
republican  government,  and  to  our  happy  union.  The  roontaneous  aad  i 
independent  manner  in  which  these  sentiments  were  declared,  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  vnth  other  marked  circumstances  attending 
uem,  satisfied  me  that  they  came  from  the  heart.  United  firmly  in  the  |' 
support  of  these  great,  these  vital  interests,  we  may  fadrly  presume  thttt  l| 
all  difficulty  on  minor  questions  will  disappear. 

**  In  retuminff  to  the  city  of  Washington,  I  rejoice  to  find  Uie  puUic 
buildings  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  in  a 
slate  to  receive  me,  and  to  admit  within  it  this  friendly  interview  wMi 

Thus  terminated  the  felicitous  tour  of  President  Monroe,  wliidt  could 
not  fail  to  prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  states,  by  bringing  the  Execu- 
tive in  sucn  close  connexion  with  all  over  whom  its  power  was  exerted, 
by  conciliating  sectional  prejudices,  and  giving  birth  to  a  generous  mu- 
tuality of  confidence  between  the  people  and  their  Chief  Magistvate. 

On  the  first  of  December,  in  pursuance  of  constitntiofial  proviaioBB,  j! 
the  members  of  the  new  Congress  assembled  at  the  Capitxd,  wheti  each 
house  organized  itself,  and  adopted  the  usual  preliminaries  of  business.  j 
Mr.  Oailkrd  of  South  Carolina  took  the  chair  of  the  Senate  as  IVesideat 
pro  tent ;  twenty-three  members  were  present  A  committee  was  then 
appointed  to  jom  one  from  the  House,  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  inform  him  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  his  ccMn- 
muttications.  The  members  of  die  House  were  caued  to  order  by  their 
old  clerk,  Mr.  Dougherty,  and  they  proceeded  immediately  to  the  choice 
of  a  Speaker,  when  Mjt.  Henry  Cky  received  one  hundred  and  forty 
from  one  hundred  forty-seven  votes,  and  was  declared  to  be  elected.  Be- 
ing conducted  to  die  chair,  and  the  oadi  having  been  adminiMeied,  Mr. 
Chy  delivered  the  following  address : 

'*If  we  consider,  gentlemen,  the  free  and  illustrious  orifiin  of  this  aa* 
sembly ;  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  interests  committed  to  its  dia^ ; 
and  the  brilliant  prospects  of  the  rising  confederacy,  whose  destiny  may 
be  materially  afifected  by  the  legislation  of  Congress ;  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  justly  ranks  among  the  most  eminent  deliberative  bodies  tha& 
have  existed.  To  be  appointed  to  preside  at  its  deliberations  is  an  ex- 
alted honor  of  which  I  entertain  ibe  highest  sense.  And  I  prtiy  you  to 
accept,  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  you  haye  conferred  it,  my  pio- 
found  acknowledgments. 

*'  If  I  brki'g  into  ^e  chair,  gentlem^,  the  advantage  of  aeme  experi- 
ence of  its  duties,  far  from  inspiring  me  with  undue  confidence,  that  ex- 
C'  mce  serves  only  to  fill  me  with  distrust  of  my  own  capacity.  I  have 
taught  by  it  how  arduous  those  duties  are,  and  how  uuavEiliag 
would  be  any  efibrts  of  mine  to  discharge  them,  without  the  yberal  sob* 
pOiii  and  cheering  countenance  of  the  House.    I  sinU  anziousiy  aeek| 
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gcnriMMB,  to  nerf  t  that  support  and  eeonteiiaiioe  by  an 
at  impartiality,  and  at  tiie  preserratioa  of  that  cJacmmn,  without  the  oh* 
aerranee  of  which  the  public  busineas  raust  be  illy  traneactod,  and  the 
dignity  and  the  character  of  the  House  seriously  impaired." 

On  the  firikywing  day  Mr.  Monroe  trsnanitted  to  both  Houses  of  G<n»- 
gress  die  customary  message.  He  opened  widi  a  few  reumrks  on  the 
happy  and  prosperous  condition  of  our  country,  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic credit  and  the  fortunate  dissipation  of  local  prejudiees.  Among  the 
principal  topics  of  the  message  were  the  arrangement  between  weat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  reduction  of  the  naral  force  upou 
the  lakes ;  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  the  iriand  in  Passama* 
quoddy  Bay;  the  negociation  with  ISpain  for  spoliations  en  our  com- 
merce, and  die  settlement  of  boundaries ;  and  our  relati(ms  with  the 
▼artons  powers  of  Europe.  The  view  of  our  internal  afSurs  was  repre* 
sented  as  very  gratifying ;  and  the  revenue  was  described  as  in  a  vetj 
proiductive  slate.  It  promised  ability  to  redeem  die  wb(4e  of  the  Loui* 
siana  d^t,  and  to  discharge  the  Mississippi  stock  by  the  year  1819. 
The  militia  force  of  dxe  several  States  was  estimated  at  eight  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  an  improvement  in  their  organization  and  dsBcipUne 
was  recommended  to  the  unremitted  attention  of  Congress.  Purchases 
from  die  Indian  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  other  public 
lands  of  the  Union,  fom  odier  subjects  of  consideration.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  message  is  that  whidi  has  reforMice  to  ike  sublet  of 
mtemal  improvements,  in  which  the  President  expresses  his  opinion  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  interference  of  Congress.  This  is  omftHiaoed 
in  tbepoition  of  the  message  extracted  below. 

"  When  we  consider  die  vast  extent  of  territory  within  the  United 
States,  the  groat  amount  and  value  of  its  productions ;  the  oonneximi  of 
iSB  ports,  and  other  circumstances,  on  which  their  promrity  and  happi* 
ness  depend,  we  cantiot  fail  to  entertedn  a  high  sense  of  the  advantage  to 
/  be  derived  from  die  facility  which  may  be  afibrded  in  die  intercourse 
between  them,  by  means  of  good  roads  and  canals.  Never  did  a  country 
of  such  vast  extent  offer  equal  inducements  to  imjjMrovements  of  this  kind, 
nor  ever  yKtete  consequences  of  such  magnitude  mvolved  in  theoa.  dk» 
this  subject  was  acted  on  by  Congress  at  the  last  session,  and  there  may 
be  a  disposition  to  revive  it  at  die  present,  I  have  brought  It  into  view, 
for  die  purpose  of  connsunicating  my  sentiments  on «  very  impOTtaat 
dtcumstance  connected  widi  it,  with  that  freedom  and  candor  which  a 
regard  for  die  public  interest,  and  a  proper  respect  for  Gongiess,  requifio. 
A  difference  of  opmion  has  existed,  from  die  first  formation  of  our  oen- 
•tifution  to  the  present  tune,  among  our  most  enlightened  and  virtaoua 
dtisens,  rospecting  the  right  of  Congress  to  estabUrii  such  ti  system  of 
hnprovement.  Takaug  into  view  the  trust  with  whkh  I  am  now  honored* 
it  would  be  improper,  aftor  what  has  passed,  that  the  discussion  shcuU 
be  revived,  wroi  an  uacenainty  of  my  opinion  rospeoting  the  right. 
INsregardhig  "early  impressions,  I  have  bestowed  on  the  smjeot  all  dw 
dt^ib^tion  which  its  great  importance,  and  a  just  sense  of  my  dmtyt 
lequired'-^^mdthetesintis,  asetded'ConviciionRimy mk  thatOon^gress 
do  not  possess  dio  tight.    Itisn<>toonflaa]iedinaay.o£4has)pecifiod.powoai 
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granted  to  Congress ;  nor  can  I  consider  it  incidental  to,  or  a 
mean,  riewed  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  for  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the 
powers  which  are  specifically  granted.  In  communicating  this  result,  I 
cannot  resist  the  obligation  which  I  feel  to  suggest  to  Congress  the  pro- 
priety of  recommending  to  the  States  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  shall  giro  to  Congress  the  right  in  question.  In 
cases  of  doubtful  construction,  especially  of  such  vital  interest,  it  comports 
with  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  institutions,  and  will  contribute  much 
to  preserve  them,  to  apply  to  our  constituents  for  an  explicit  grant  of  the 
power.  We  may  confidently  rely,  that  if  it  appears  to  their  satisfaction, 
that  the  power  is  necessary,  it  will  always  be  granted.  In  this  case  I  am 
happy  to  observe,  that  experience  has  afforded  the  most  ample  proof  of 
its  utility,  and  that  the  benign  spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony  which 
now  manifests  itself  throughout  our  Union,  promises  to  such  a  recom^ 
mendation  the  most  .prompt  and  favorable  result.  I  think  proper  to  sug- 
gest, also,  in  case  this  measure  is  adopted,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
States  to  include,  in  the  amendment,  a  right  in  Congress  to  institutev 
likewise,  seminaries  of  learning,  for  the  all-important  purpose  of  difiiising 
knowledge  among  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  United  States. 

**  Our  manufactories  will  require  the  continued  attention  of  Congreas. 
The  capital  employed  in  them  is  considerable,  and  the  knonriedge 
acquired  in  the  machinery  and  fabric  of  all  the  most  useful  manu&ctoret 
is  of  great  value.  Their  preservation,  which  depends  on  due  encourage- 
ment, is  connected  with  the  high  interests  of  the  nation. 

**  Although  the  progress  of  Uie  public  buildings  has  been  as  favorable 
as  circumstances  nave  permitted,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Capitol  is 
not  yet  in  a  state  to  receive  you.  There  is  good  cause  to  presume  that 
the  two  wings,  the  only  part  as  yet  commenced,  will  be  prepared  for  that 
purpose  at  the  next  session.  The  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived,  when 
this  subject  may  be  deemed  worthy  the  attention  of  Congress,  on  a  scale 
adequate  to  national  purposes.  The  completion  of  the  middle  building 
will  be  necessary  to  tne  convenient  accommodation  of  Congress,  of  the 
committees,  and  various  ofiices  belonging  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  the 
other  public  buildings  are  altogether  insufiicient  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  several  executive  departments,  some  of  whom  are  much  crowded 
and  even  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  it  in  private  buildings 
at  some  distance'  from  the  head  of  the  department,  and  with  inconve 
nience  to  the  management  of  the  public  business.  Most  nations  hav« 
taken  an  interest  and  a  pride  in  the  improvement  and  ornament  of  their 
metropolis,  and  none  were  more  conspicuous  in  that  respect  than  the 
ancient  republics.  The  policy  which  dictated  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  residence  for  the  national  government,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
It  was  commenced  and  has  been  prosecuted,  show  that  such  improvBments 
were  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  this  nation.  Its  central  position, 
between  the  northern  and  southern  extremes  of  our  union,  ana  its  ap» 

Koach  to  the  west,  at  the  head  of  a  great  navigable  river,  which  inter. 
:kB  with  the  western  waters,  prove  the  <visdom  of  the  councils  which 
established  it  Nothing  appears  to  be  more  reasonable  and  proper,  than 
that  convenient  accommoclations  should  be  provided,  on  a  weU  digested 
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pkii«  for  the  heads  of  tbo  aeveral  depcurtaieiite,  sad  te  the  Attorney 
GeDcnd ;  and  it  ie  believed  that  the  public  ground  in  the  city,  applied  to 
thoee  objects,  will  be  found  amply  sufficient.  I  submit  this  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  that  such  further  proTision  may  be  made  in  it, 
as  to  them  may  seem  proper. 

"  In  contemplating  tlie  happy  situation  of  the  United  States,  oor  atten- 
tion is  drawn,  with  peculiar  interest,  to  the  surviTing  officers  and  ■oHi^w 
of  our  revolutionary  army,  who  so  eminently  contributed,  by  their  serrioea, 
to  lay  its  fouudation.  Host  of  those  very  meritorious  citizens  hare  paid 
tlte  debt  of  nature,  and  gone  to  repose.  It  is  believed  thai  aauMig  the 
survivors  there  are  some  not  provided  for  by  existing  laws,  who  are  m* 
duced  to  indigence,  and  even  to  real  distress.  These  men  have  a  claim 
on  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  it  will  do  honor  to  their  country  to 
provide  for  them.  The  lapse  of  a  few  years  more,  and  the  opportunity 
will  be  forever  lost :  indeed,  so  long  already  has  been  the  interval,  that 
the  number  to  be  benefited  by  any  provision  which  may  be  made,  will 
not  be  great. 

"  It  appearing  in  a  satis&ctory  manner  that  the  revenue  arising  from 
impobts  and  tonnage,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  will  be  fully 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  of  die  present  military 
and  naval  establishments,  including  the  annual  augmentation  of  the  latter, 
to  the  extent  provided  for ;  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  to  tne  extinguishment  of  it  at  the  times  anthorized,  without  the 
aid  of  the  internal  taxes ;  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress their  repeal.  To  impose  taxes,  when  the  public  exigencies  require 
Uiem,  is  an  obligation  of  the  most  sacred  character,  especially  with  a  free 
people.  The  liuthful  fulfilment  of  it  is  amonff  the  highest  proob  of 
their  virtue  and  capacity  for  self-government.  To  dispense  with  taxes, 
when  it  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  is  equally  the  duty  of  their 
representatives.  In  this  instance  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that 
tfaey  were  imposed  when  the  demand  was  imperious,  and  have  been  sua* 
uiined  with  exemplary  fidelity.  I  have  to  add,  that  however  gratifying 
it  may  be  to  me,  regarding  the  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  our 
country,  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  these  taxes  at  this  time,  I  shall 
nevertheless  be  attentive  to  events,  and,  should  any  future  emergency 
occur,  be  not  less  prompt  to  suggest  such  measures  and  burthens  as  may 
then  be  requisite  and  proper.'' 

On  tlie  eleventh  of  December,  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Congress  as  sovereign  and  independent,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  an  expedition  which  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  a  number  of  adventurers  from  difierent  countries, 
s^inst  East  and  West  Florida,  was  terminated  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  States.  They  had  formed  an  establishment  at  Amelia  Island,  at 
that  time  the  subject  of  negociation  between  Spain  and  our  government, 
snd  their  direct  objects  being  undoubtedly  piratical,  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  stipulations  of  various  treaties  reouired  of  die  United  States  to 
suppress  it.  A  similar  establishment  had  been  previously  formed  at  Gal- 
veston, a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  it  was  subsequently  m 
a  like  manner  s.ipprossed. 
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Sereral  important  measures  were  adopted,  by  Congress  darmg  die 
session  1817 — 18;  among  which  were  the  bill  fixing  the  compensation  of 
members  of  Congress  at  eight  dollars  a  day ;  a  second,  in  acquiescence 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  to  abolish  internal  duties ;  and  a 
third,  providing,  upon  the  same  recommendation,  for  the  indigent  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army.  In  April,  1818,  Illinou^  adopted 
a  State  constitution,  and  in  December  following  was  admitted  a^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union. 

Soon  afler  the  conclusion  of  this  session  of  Congress,  the  President, 
in  pursuance  of  his  determination  to  visit  those  parts  of  the  United  States 
most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  prepared  to  survey  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
the  country  lying  on  its  extensive  shores.  In  the  month  of  May,  he  left 
Washington,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  other  gentlemen  of  distinction.  On  his  arrival  at  Annapolis, 
the  President  and  his  suite  made  a  minute  examination  of  the  contiguous 
waters,  in  reference  to  their  fitness  for  a  naval  depot.  Afler  malnng  a 
farther  examination  of  the  coast,  he  proceeded  to  Norfolk.  Having  at 
length  accomplished  the  principal  object  of  his  tour,  he  returned  Ur 
Washington  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  through  the  interior  of  Virginia 
The  same  demonstrations  of  respect  and  affection  that  were  extended  t» 
him  during  his  northern  tour,  fouowed  him  in  this. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1818,  a  treaty  concluded  at  Stock 
holm  with  the  government  of  Sweden,  by  Mr.  Russell,  Minister  Plenipo 
tentiary  to  that  court,  was  ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  During  the  same  year  a  war  was  carried 
on  between  the  United  States  and  the  Seminole  Indians,  which  terminal* 
ed  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  latter  party.  A  particular  account 
of  this  war  is  given  in  the  life  of  President  Jackson,  who  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  it. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1819,  a  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  concluded  at  London,  October  20th,  1818, 
and  ratified  by  the  Prince  Kegent  on  the  second  of  November  following, 
was  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  By  the  first  article 
of  this  convention,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  liberty,  in 
commorx  with  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  to  take  fish  on  the  southern, 
western,  and  northern  coast  of  Newfotlndland.  The  second  article  estab- 
lishes the  northern  boundaries  of  the  United  States  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  to  the  Stony  Mountains.  By  the  fourth  article,  the  commercial 
convention  between  the  two  countries,  concluded  at  London,  in  1815,  is 
extended  for  the  term  of  ten  years  longer. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  Felnruary  following,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Washington,  by  John  Quincy' Adams,  and  Luis  de  Onis,  by  which 
East  and  West  Florida,  with  all  the  islands  adjacent,  were  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States.  By  this  treaty  the  western  boundc^ry  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  was  settled.  A  sum  not  exceeding  five 
millions  of  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  lands  iir  Florida,  or  in  stock,  or  money,  to  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States,  on  account  of  Spanish  spoliations  and  injuries.  To  liqoi* 
date  the  claims,  a  board  was  to  be  constituted  by  the  government  of  the 
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United  States,  of  American  citizens,  to  consist  of  three  commissioneiB, 
who  should  report  within  three  years. 

On  the  second  of  March,  1819,  the  government  of  the  Arkansas  Ter- 
ritory was  organized  by  act  of  Congress.  During  the  following  summer, 
the  r resident  visited  the  southern  section  of  the  country,  having  in  view 
the  same  great  national  interests  which  had  prompted  him  in  his  previous 
tour  to  the  north.  In  this  tour  the  President  visited  Charleston,  Savan« 
nah,  and  Augusta;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Nashville,  through  the 
Cherokee  nation,  and  thence  to  Louisville  and  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
:^:umed  to  the  seat  of  government  early  in  August. 

The  most  important  topic  of  consideration,  during  the  ensuing  session, 
\fc3  connected  with  the  admission  of  the  territory  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union.  It  was  on  the  expediency  of  imposing  it  as  a  condition  of  this 
admission,  that  the  future  removal  or  transportation  of  slaves  into  that 
territory  should  be  prohibited.  This  question  divided  itself  into  three 
branches :  1.  The  constitutionality  of  the  measure.  2.  Its  conformity 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  by  which  France  ceded  the 
territory  in  question  to  the  United  States,  o.  The  expediency  of  the 
measure,  as  it  might  afiect  the  relative  condition  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  it  might  aflfect  the  relations  between  different  parts  of  the 
Union.     The  affirmative  and  negative  of  these  propositions  were  sup- 

S>rted  with  equal  zeal  and  eloquence  by  nearly  equal  numbers.  Mr. 
ufus  King,  and  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  took  the  lead  in  this  debate  in  favor 
of  restriction ;  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Pinckney  were  the  champions  of  the 
opposite  party.  This  question  gave  rise  to  great  warmth  of  feelinff,  and 
seemed  at  one  time  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.^     In  the 

*  In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Lowrie,  of  Maryland,  observed— 
**  Before  I  sit  down,  permit  me  to  advert  to  some  expressions  which  have  fallen  from 
eentlemen  in  this  debate.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Barbour)  the  other 
day  told  us,  that  this  subject  will  be  an  ignited  spark,  which,  communicated  to  an 
immense  mass  of  combustion,  will  produce  an  explosion  that  wtH  shake  this  Unioa 
to  its  centre.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  WaJker)  tells  us,  that  he  thinks  he 
hears  the  thunders  roll,  he  sees  the  father  arraved  against  the  son,  and  the  brother 
drawing  the  bloody  sword  from  the  bosom  of  the  brother !  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
now  detain  the  Senate,  by  inquirmg  in  which  of  the  States  these  combustible  mate- 
rials are,  or  by  pointing  out  the  field  on  which  the  battle  will  be  fought.  Before  that 
bill  leaves  your  table,  if  no  other  gentleman  takes  up  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may 
nerhaps  take  the  liberty  of  looking  at  it  a  little  more  in  detail ;  not,  sir,  as  a  membor 
from  a  single  state,  but  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  whole  United  States.  At 
present,  however,  I  will  only  observe,  that  I  also  believe,,  with  those  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  drawing  to  a  very  serious  crMs ;  to  save  us  from  which,  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  present  Congress,  as  well  as  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty,  will  be  necessary. 
But,  sir,  if  the  alternative  be^  as  gentlemen  thus  broadly  intimate,  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  or  the  extension  of  slavery  over  this  whole  western  country,  I,  for  one^ 
will  choose  'the  former.  I  do  not  say  this  lightly :  I  am  aware  that  the  idea  is  a 
dreadful  one.  The  choice  is  a  dreaidful  one.  Either  side  of  the  aJtemative  fills  my 
mind  with  horror.  I  have  not  however  yet  despaired  of  the  republic.  And,  unless 
the  melancholy  result  convinces  me  to  the  contrary,  X  must  still  believe,  that  we 
are  able  to  dispose  of  this  distracting  question  so  as  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the  people  of  the  United  States.'' 

A  New  York  paper  remarks,  **  We  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result  of  this  war  Of^ 
words.    Mr.  King,  were  he  left  to  straggle  single-handed,  would,  on  this  sabject, 
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view  of  the  subject  taken  by  Mr.  King,  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  this  restriction,  implied  in  the  geneisl 
authority  to  admit  new  States,  and  to  the  nature  of  state  soyereignty. 
The  concluding  portion  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  a  very  high  and 
momentous  consideration :  that  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  eternal  mle 
of  justice,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  right  in  a  fellow  creature  to 
hold  him  and  his  posterity  in  bondage ;  that  treaties  and  constitutions 
ought  to  be  construed  in  the  sense  of  this  great  paramount  law ;  and  that 
the  toleration  of  slavery  in  the  original  States  and  those  formed  from  the 
original  States,  a  toleration  acknowledged  to  have  grown  out  of  necessity, 
could  furnish  no  ground  for  originating  this  unjust  institution,  where  sudi 
necessity  does  not  exist.  In  a  subsequent  speech  he  alluded  to  the 
injustice  of  placing  freemen  on  the  footing  of  slaves ;  and  to  the  sense 
of  injury  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States  must  and  ought  to 
feel  at  finding  themselves  outvoted  by  an  union  of  fireemen  and  slaves, 
in  any  ratio  whatever.  He  stated  and  repeated  that  the  slave  ratio  in 
the  representation  of  the  old  States,  and  those  formed  out  of  the  old 
States,  was  a  matter  of  deliberate  and  sacred  compact.  But  he  main- 
tained that  to  force  upon  the  non-slave-holding  States  new  parties  to  this 
compact,  and  to  continue  to  extend  the  slave  ratio  over  the  vast  tract  of 
country  growing  up  into  new  States,  was  an  injustice  most  flagrant  in  its 
nature,  and  ruinous  in  its  necessary  consequences. 

In  the  process  of  this  discussion  an  attempt  was  made  to  annex  the 
Missouri  bill  to  the  Maine  bill;  it  was  proposed  in  the  Senate,  and 
Rejected  by  the  House.  The  course  taken  m  the  final  decision  of  the 
question  of  restriction  was  not  a  little  remarkable.  On  the  last  day  of 
February,  1820,  after  one  of  the  longest  and  ablest  debates  ever  held  in 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted,  by  a  majority  of  eight,  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Missouri  bill  restricting  slavery ;  and  on  the 
first  day  of  March,  they  voted,  by  a  majority  of  four,  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment, to  which  they  had  so  deliberately  agreed."*^  On  the  third  of  March, 
an  act  was  passed,  admitting  Maine  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  incidents  of  a  public  nature  that  mark 
this  period  of  our  history,  is  the  death  of  Commodore  Decatur.  He  fell 
in  a  duel  fought  on  the  twenty-first  of  March  with  Commodore  Barroa. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  occasion 

triumph  over  the  combined  battery  of  senatorial  combatants  for  the  extensian  of 
ilaversr.  He  will,  however,  be  powerfhlly  supported  by  Otis,  Mellen,  Roberts,  and 
others ;  who,  in  point  ol  talents,  rank  high  in  our  national  senate." 

*  The  Missouri  qaestioB  is  at  length  dedded.  The  &tal  die  is  cast,  by  which  a 
new  woond  is  inflicted  on  the  honor  of  oar  conatry,  and  the  cuise  of  iuaveiy  is 
aztended  over  a  tract  of  country  nearly  equal  to  the  five  original  slave-holaiiig 
States  of  the  Union.  This  has  been  done  by  means  of  the  votes  of  men  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  whose  constituents  have  unequivocally  expressed  their  disappn^ 
bation  of  Uie  measure.  The  vote  was  decided  in  both  houses  by  men  who  adea  ia 
opposition  to  the  expressed  instructions  of  their  State  Legislatures ;  the  dedsioa  in 
me  House  of  Representatives  by  the  votes  of  two  men  ton  our  own  State ;  one  of 
diem  even  firom  oor  own  town,  and  almost  the  only  man  belongiog  to  the  tows  who 

fi>r  a  cootiary  decisioa^ — BvtUmiieftiitMy* 
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Was  highly  dignified  and  honorable.  Eminent  as  had  been  the  public 
aerrices  oi  the  deceased,  they  refused  to  take  the  usual  notice  of  such  an 
event  by  adjournment,  because  he  had  fisdlen  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Ood  and  of  his  country.  His  funeral  took  place  at  Washington  on 
Ae  twenty-fifth  of  the  month.  An  inmiense  assemblage  of  citizens  was 
collected  on  the  melancholy  occasion.  His  remains  were  attended  to  the 
vault  at  Kalorama,  in  which  they  were  deposited,  by  a  great  part  of  the 
male  population  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  government,  members  of 
Congress,  and  representatives  of  foreign  governments  at  that  time  resi- 
dent in  Washington.  Due  military  honors  were  rendered  on  the  occasion 
by  the  marine  corps  under  the  command  of  Major  Miller,  and  minute 
guns  were  fired  from  the  navy-yard  during  the  procession  and  funeral 
service. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
Slates  at  St.  Petersburgh,  bearing  date  the  preceding  first  of  November, 
on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  Spain ;  indicating  the  sentiments  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  respecting  the  non-ratification,  by  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  of  the  treaty  recently  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  and  the  strong  interest  taken  by  his  majesty  in  promoting  the  ratifi- 
cation of  that  treaty.  He  also  transmitted  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  oui 
Minister  at  Madrid,  of  a  later  date  than  those  previously  communicated, 
bv  which  it  appears,  that  at  the  instance  of  the  Chargd  des  Afiaires  of  the 
Kussian  Emperor,  a  new  pledge  had  been  given  by  the  Spanish  government 
that  the  Mimster  who  haa  been  lately  appointed  to  the  United  States,  should 
set  out  on  his  mission  without  delay,  with  fuU  power  to  settle  all  difierences 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  parties.  The  President  further  communi- 
cated that  the  governments  of  France  and  Russia  had  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  that  the  United  States  would  take  no  immediate  step  on  the  principle 
of  reprisal,  which  might  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  between  the  Slates  and 
Spain.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  submitted  to  Congress  the  pro- 
priety of  postponing  a  decision  on  the  questions  then  depending  with 
Spain,  until  the  next  session. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  the  President  communicated  to  Congress  another 
message  on  the  same  subject.  The  minister  sent  from  Spain  had  received 
no  authority  to  surrender  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  the  treaty  with 
Spain  still  remained  unratified  bv  his  Catholic  Majesty.  The  o1)ject  of 
his  mission  was  merely  to  make  complaints,  and  demand  explanations 
respectinjr  an  imputed  system  of  hostility  on  ihe  part  of  ciiizcns  of  the 
United  States,  against  the  subjects  and  dominions  of  Spain,  and  an 
unfriendly  policy  in  their  government,  and  to  obtain  now  stipulations 
agrdnst  these  alleged  injuries,  as  the  condition  on  which  the  treaty  should 
be  ratified.  One  proposition  of  the  minister  was,  that  the  United  States 
should  abandon  the  right  to  recognise  the  revolutionary  colonies  in  South 
America,  or  to  form  new  relations  with  them.  In  short,  the  treaty  was 
declared  to  be  of  no  obligation  whatever ;  and  its  ratification  was  made  to 
depend,  not  on  the  considerations  which  led  to  its  adoption,  and  the  con 
ditaom  which  it  contained,  but  on  a  new  article  unconnected  with  k 
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respecting  f^hich  a  new  neeociation  was  to  be  opened,  of  indeteite  dunp 
tion,  and  doubtful  issue.  The  concluding  passage  of  this  message  is 
highly  honorable  to  the  feelings  which  prompted  it. 

"  Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  course  to  be  pursued  would 
appear  to  be  direct  and  obvious,  if  the  affairs  of  Spain  had  remained  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  when  this  minister  sailed.  But  it  is  known 
that  an  important  change  has  since  taken  place  in  the  government  of  that 
country,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  sensibly  felt,  in  its  intercourse  with  other 
nations.  The  Minister  of  Spain  has  essentially  declared  his  inability  to 
act,  in  consequence  of  that  change.  With  him,  however,  under  his 
present  powers,  nothing  could  be  done.  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  must  now  be  assumed,  on  full  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  their 
rights,  their  interest,  and  honor,  without  regard  to  the  powers  or  incidents 
of  the  late  mission.  We  may,  at  pleasure,  occupy  the  territory,  which 
was  intended  and  provided  by  the  late  treaty  as  an  indemnity  for  losses 
so  long  since  sustained  by  our  citizens,  but  still  nothing  could  be  settled 
definitely,  without  a  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  is  this  the  time  to 
make  the  pressure  ?  If  the  United  States  were  governed  by  views  of 
ambition  and  aggrandizement^  many  strong  reasons  might  be  given  in  its 
favor.  But  they  have  no  objects  ol  that  kind  to  accomplish ;  none  which 
are  not  founded  in  justice,  and  which  can  be  injured  by  forbearance. 
Great  hope  is  entertained  that  this  change  will  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  Spanish  nation.  The  good  order,  moderation,  and  humamty,  which 
have  characterized  the  movement,  are  the  best  guarantees  of  its  success. 
The  United  States  would  not  be  justified  in  their  own  estimation,  should 
they  take  any  step  to  disturb  its  harmony.  When  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment is  completely  organized  on  the  principles  of  this  change,  as  it  is 
expected  it  soon  will  be,  there  is  just  ground  to  presume  that  our  difie- 
rences  with  Spain  will  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  settled.  With  these 
remarks,  I  submit  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  whether  it  will  not  still 
be  advisable  to  postpone  any  decision  on  this  subject  until  the  next 
session." 

On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1820,  Congress  reassembled  at  Wash- 
mgton.  Mr.  Gaillard  took  the  chair  of  the  Senate  as  President  pro  tern* 
pore :  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  inform  him  of  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  and  of  its 
readiness  to  receive  and  act  upon  such  communication  as  he  might  think 
proper  to  make.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  calling  over  the 
roll,  it  appeared  that  there  were  present  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
to  constitute  a  quorum.  This  being  ascertained,  the  clerk  informed  the 
House  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Henry  Clay,  late 
Speaker  of  the  House,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  begged  leave  to  resign  the 
office  of  Speaker,  as  imperious  circumstances  would  prevent  him  ftom 
attending  to  its  duties  till  after  the  Christiras  holidays.  This  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  inserted  in  the  journals  of  the  House.  The 
House  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  new  Speaker,  and  no  choice  having 
been  made  after  seven  successive  trials,  an  adjournment  took  place  withoal 
election.  It  was  evident,  from  an  inspection  of  the  ballotings,  that  the  old 
distinctions  of  party  had  been  broken  down  on  the  occasion,  and  that  tha 
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votes  did  not  indicate  the  strength  of  any  party  before  known  in  tbe 
country. 

The  whole  of  the  following  day  was  spent  by  the  House  in  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  choose  a  Speaker.  Nineteen  ballots  took  place,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  circumstances,  either  from  the  accession  of  mem- 
bers, or  a  disposition  to  efiect  an  union,  to  show  whether  or  not  a  Speaker 
was  to  be  chosen.  The  favorite  candidates  were  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland. 
On  inis  day's  balloting  the  former  had  a  plurality  of  votes  four  times, 
Mr.  Taylor  &Ye  times,  and  Mr.  Smith  three  times. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  a  communication  was  made  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  as 
adopted  ior  the  government  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  This  conmiunica- 
tion  having  been  read,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  lefi[islative  measures 
may  be  necessary  for  admitting  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union. 
On  the  following  day,  the  choice  of  Speaker  of  the  House  was  effected, 
and  Mr.  John  W .  Taylor,  of  New  York,  took  the  chair.  The  President's 
message  was  this  day  received  and  read. 

It  commenced  with  an  expression  of  much  satisfaction  at  the  state  of 
public  afiairs,  and  of  the  general  felicity  of  our  situation.  Nothing 
explicit  was  communicated  in  respect  to  our  relations  with  Spain ;  and 
no  change  had  occurred  in  our  relations  with  Great  Britain.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  regulate  our  commerce  with  France,  on  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  and  equality,  and  the  French  minister  was  soon  expected 
at  Washington  to  attempt  an  arrangement  of  these-  important  interests. 
The  contest  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  was  declared  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  latter  with  most  success. 

**In  looking  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  country,"  continued  the 
message,  *'  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  derive  much  satisfaction  from  a  view 
of  the  several  objects  to  which,  in  the  discharge  of  your  official  duties, 
your  attention  will  be  drawn.  Among  these,  none  holds  a  more  impor- 
tant placo  than  the  public  revenue,  from  the  direct  operation  of  the  power 
by  which  it  is  raised,  on  the  people,  and  by  its  influence  in  giving  effect 
to  every  other  power  of  the  government.  The  revenue  depends  on  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  facility  by  which  the  amount  required 
is  raised,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  resources,  and  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  government.  A  few  prominent  facts  will  place  this 
great  interest  in  a  just  light  before  you.  On  the  thirtieth  of  September, 
1815,  the  funded  and  floating  debt  of  the  United  States  was  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fif^-eight  dollars.  If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  amount  of  five  per 
cent,  stock,  subscribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of 
Mississippi  stock,  and  of  the  stock  which  was  issued  subsequently  to  that 
date,  the  balances  ascertained  to  be  due  to  certain  States,  for  military 
services,  and  to  individuals,  for  supplies  furnished,  and  services  rendrrea, 
during  the  late  war,  the  public  debt  may  be  estimated  as  amounting  at 
that  date,  and  as  afterwards  liquidated,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
millions  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  forty-nine  dollars.     On 
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the  thirtieth  of  September,  1820,  it  amounted  to  ninetv-one  miOions  mne 
hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  dol- 
lars, having  been  reduced  in  that  interval,  by  payments,  sixty-six  millions 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars.  During  this  term,  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  were  likewise  defrayed,  in  every  branch  of  the  civil,  military,  and 
naval  establishments ;  the  public  edifices  in  this  city  have  been  rebuilt, 
with  considerable  additions ;  extensive  fortifications  have  been  commenced, 
and  are  in  a  train  of  execution ;  permanent  arsenals  and  magazines  have 
been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  Union ;  our  navy  has  been  conside- 
rably augmented,  and  the  ordnance,  munitions  of  war,  and  stores,  of  the 
army  and  navy,  which  were  much  exhausted  during  the  war,  have  been 
replenished. 

*'  By  the  discharge  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  public  debt,  and  the 
execution  of  such  extensive  and  important  operations,  in  so  short  a  time, 
a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  great  extent  of  our  national  resooi- 
The  demonstration  is  the  more  complete  and  gratifying,  when  it  is 
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recollected  that  the  direct  tax  and  excise  were  repealed  soon  after  the 
termination  of  the  late  war,  and  that  the  revenue  applied  to  these  purposes 
has  been  derived  almost  wholly  from  other  sources. 

^  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  every  source,  to  the  thirtieth  of 
September  last,  have  amounted  to  sixteen  millions  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents; 
whilst  the  public  expenditures,  to  the  same  period,  amounted  to  sixteen 
millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents :  leaving  in  the  Treasury,  on  that  day, 
a  sum  estimated  at  one  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

'*  With  the  Indians  peace  has  been  preserved,  and  a  progress  made  in 
can:3ring.  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress,  making  an  appropriation  for  their 
civilization,  with  the  prospect  of  favorable  results.  As  connected  equally 
with  both  these  objects,  our  trade  with  those  tribes  is  thought  to  merit  the 
attention  of  Congress.  In  their  original  state,  game  is  their  sustenance, 
and  war  their  occupation ;  and,  if  they  find  no  employment  from  civilized 
powers,  they  destroy  each  other.  Left  to  themselves,  their  extirpation  is 
inevitable.  By  a  judicious  regulation  of  our  trade  with  them,  we  supply 
their  wants,  administer  to  their  comforts,  and  gradually,  as  the  game 
retires,  draw  them  to  us.  By  maintaining  posts  far  in  the  interior,  we 
acquire  a  more  thorough  and  direct  control  over  them ;  without  which  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  a  complete  change  in  their  manners  can  never 
»)S  accomplished.  By  such  posts,  aided  by  a  proper  regulation  of  our 
trade  with  them,  and  a  judicious  civil  administration  over  them,  to  be 
provided  for  by  law,  we  shall,  it  is  presumed,  be  enabled  not  only  to  pro- 
tect our  own  settlements  from  their  savage  incursions,  and  preserve  peace 
among  the  several  tribes,  but  accomplish  also  the  great  purpose  of  their 
civilization. 

"  Considerable  pro^press  has  also  been  made  in  the  construction  of  ships 
of  war,  some  of  which  have  been  launched  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year. 

'*  Our  peace  with  the  powers  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  has  been  preservedt 
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but  V9e  owe  it  altogether  to  the  presence  of  our  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  has  been  found  equally  necessary  to  employ  some  of  our 
vessels  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  the  Indian  sea,  the  Pacific, 
and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  interests  which  we  have  depending 
in  those  quarters,  which  have  been  much  improved  of  late,  are  of  great 
extent,  and  of  high  importance  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  would  undoubtedly  sufier,  if  such  protection  was  not 
extended  to  them.  In  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  last  session,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  some  of  our  public  ships  have  also 
b©»s  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  several  captures  have  already 
oeen  made  of  vessels  engaged  in  that  disgraceful  traffic." 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  Mr.  Lowndes,  from  the  committee  on  the  Consti- 
tution  of  Missouri,  made  an  able  report  on  the  subject,  declaring  said 
constitution  to  be  republican,  and  concluding  with  a  Besdve,  That  the 
State  of  Missouri  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  is  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever.  Mr.  Lowndes  moved 
to  refer  the  resolution  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  which  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  House  to  act  upon  it  at  any 
time.  Whilst  on  the  floor,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  this  report  must 
be  considered,  as  indeed  must  all  reports  of  committees,  as  the  act  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  and  not  as  expressing  the  sentiment  of  every 
mdividual  of  the  committee.  The  debate  on  this  subject  continued  one 
week,  and  It  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  in  the  House,  that 
Missouri  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  the  present  Constitu- 
tion. This  discussion  was  managed  with  great  ability  and  good  temper. 
The  members  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolma, 
Oeoreia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  voted  unani- 
mously in  support  of  the  Missouri  Constitution.  The  northern  and 
middle  States,  with  a  few  exceptions,  cast  all  their  votes  against  its 
admission. 

The  Missouri  question  again  presented  itself  in  rather  a  different 
shape,  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1821,  the  day  appointed  by  law 
for  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  President  ana  Vice-President  for 
the  ensuing  term.  It  was  foreseen  that  a  difficulty  might  arise  in  regara 
to  the  votes  for  Missouri,  and,  to  guard  against  it,  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  in  the  Senate  the  day  before,  directing,  among  other  things,  that 
in  case  any  objection  should  be  made  to  counting  the  votes  returned  from 
Missouri,  and  provided  these  votes  would  not  make  any  difference  in 
the  result,  the  President  should  declare  that  if  the  votes  of  Missouri 
were  counted,  the  number  of  votes  for  A.  B.  for  President  would  be  so 
many,  and  if  the  votes  of  Missouri  were  not  counted,  the  number  would 
be  so  many,  and  that  in  either  case  A.  B.  is  elected.  The  same  course 
in  relation  to  Vice-President.  This  resolution  was  taken  up  in  the 
House  this  morning.  It  was  generally  supported  by  the  restrictiouists, 
and  was  also  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Clay  as  the  only  mode  of  avoid- 
ing the  difficulty,  it  was,  however,  opposed  by  most  of  the  Missouri 
party.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  House,  sometime  after 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  to  count  the  votes. 
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The  Constitution  is  not  very  explicit  in  prescribing  tiie  mode  of  proce- 
dure, or  who  shall  be  judge  of  tne  returns.  The  Senate  had  passed  a 
resolution,  directing  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  preside 
while  the  two  Houses  were  assembled.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
not  to  yield  the  point  of  dignity,  passed  a  resolution  directing  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  should  retain  his  seat,  and  that  a  chair  should  be 
provided  at  his  right  for  the  President  of  the  Senate.  A  message  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  to  inform  them  that  the  House  were  ready  to  receive 
them  in  the  Representatives'  Chamber,  and  to  proceed  to  count  the  votes. 
Mr.  Clay  moved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  receive  the 
President  and  Senate  at  the  door,  and  conduct  them  to  their  seats.  This 
motion  was  opposed,  as  without  precedent,  but  it  prevailed.  A  part  of 
the  seats  of  tne  members,  on  the  right  of  the  cnair,  were  vacated  to 
accommodate  the  members  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
having  taken  his  seat,  the  returns  were  laid  before  him  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Senate,  remaining  sealed.  Mr.  Barbour,  teller  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sergeant,  tellers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  sat  at  the  clerk's  table,  and  the  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  House 
occupied  separate  tables  in  front.  The  President  of  the  Senate  first  took 
up  the  return  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  cut  the  s^  and  handed 
it  to  the  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  He  first  read  the  superacrip* 
tion,  then  the  certificate  of  the  Grovemor  of  the  due  appointment  of  tb 
electors, — the  record  of  proceedings  of  the  electors, — ^the  number  of  votes 
given  for  each  candidate,  duly  certified  by  all  the  electors.  The  papers 
were  then  handed  to  one  of  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  who 
repeated  the  reading  of  all  the  documents  in  the  same  order.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Senate,  who  in  the  meantime  had  made  an  entry  of  the 
votes  given  by  the  State  for  each  candidate,  read  it  aloud.  The  deik 
of  the  House  then  read  the  entry  which  he  had  made,  precisely  of  the 
same  import.  The  entries  made  by  the  clerks  were  then  handed  to  the 
tellers  and  examined  by  them,  and  handed  back  to  the  clerks.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  then  took  up  the  return  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, cut  the  seal,  and  handed  it  to  the  teller,  and  the  same  order  of 
proceedings  was  had  upon  it  as  before.  The  same  order  was  observed 
in  relation  to  the  returns  of  all  the  States.  Some  of  the  returns  were 
much  more  fall  and  formal  than  others,  and  occupied  much  time  in 
reading.  The  reading  of  the  whole  occupied  several  hours.  When 
the  President  of  the  Senate  came  to  the  return  of  the  votes  of  Missourit 
Mr.  Livermore  of  New  Hampshire  objected  to  their  being  received  and 
counted,  Missouri  not  being  a  State.  As  soon  as  this  obiectioa  was 
made,  a  member  of  the  Senate  proposed  that  the  Senators  would  with- 
draw. The  Senate  immediately  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Floyd,  of  Vimniat 
proposed  a  resolution,  importing  that  Missouri  is  a  State  of  the  Unioiii 
ana  the  votes  returned  from  that  State  ought  to  be  received  and  counted. 
A  debate  ensued  on  this  resolution.  A  motion  was  made  to  postoone 
the  consideration,  and  afterwards  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  wnich 
last  prevailed.  The  Senate  were  then  informed  by  message,  that  the 
House  were  ready  to  proceed  in  counting  the  votes. 
The  Senate  again  came  in.    The  return  of  Missouri  was  opened  and 
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read  and  recorded  by  the  clerks.  The  statement  of  the  rotes  as  return* 
ed  vna  then  read  over  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  he  declared 
the  result  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses,  viz.  **  If  the  votes  of  Missouri  were  counted,  the  numbef  of  vcies 
for  James  Monroe  would  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-one ;  if  they  are  not 
counted,  the  number  of  votes  for  James  Monroe  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  and  for  John  Q.  Adams  one.  For  Vice-President,  if  the  votes  of 
AOssouri  were  counted,  the  number  of  votes  for  D.  D.  Tompkins  would 
be  two  hundred  and  eighteen,  if  not,  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  &c."— 
This  is  not  the  precise  form,  but  the  words  were  to  this  effect.  He 
was  going  on  to  declare  Monroe  and  Tompkins  duly  elected,  when  Mr. 
Floyd  rose,  and  addressing  the  President  of  the  Senate,  demanded  to  bo 
informed  whether  the  votes  of  Missouri  were  counted  or  not.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  replied,  that  it  was  an  occasion  on  which  there 
could  be  no  debate.  Mr.  Floyd  repeated  his  question,  and  demanded 
an  answer.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  rose  and  said  that  the  gentle* 
man  from  Virginia  must  take  his  seat.  Mr.  Randolph  rose  and 
addressed  the  President  of  the  Senate  nearly  to  the  same  efiect  as  he  had 
been  addressed  by  Mr.  Floyd.  The  Speaker  told  him  he  was  out  of 
order,  and  must  take  his  seat.  Mr.  Randolph  remained  upon  the  floori 
and  there  were  cries  of  order,  order,  from  all  parts  of  the  House.  The 
Speaker  again  told  Mr.  Randolph  he  must  take  his  seat  Mr.  R.  sat 
down,  and  instantly  Mr.  Brush  of  Ohio,  who  sal  near  him,  rose  and 
.^d,  '*I  rise  to  support  the  right  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia." 
The  Speaker  told  Mr.  Brush  Uiat  he  also  was  out  of  order,  and  must 
take  his  seat.  He  sat  down,  and  order  being  restored,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  m'oceeded  to  declare  James  Monroe  and  D.  D.  Tompkins 
duly  elected  President  and  Vice-President.  Mr.  Randolph  then  rose 
and  addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  ofiered 
himself  to  the  attention  of  tho  House  at  this  time ;  but  he  submitted  to 
the  very  worthy  gentleman  from  Maryland  who  had  just  taken  his  seat, 
whether  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  could,  according  to  his  own 
views  of  propriety,  be  effectuated  by  the  course  which  he  had  recommend- 
ed to  this  House.  It  was  no  part  of  his  nature,  Mr.  R.  said,  nor  of  his 
purpose  to  inflate,  to  a  greater  magnitude  this  exaggerated  question  of 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  But  the  question  had  now 
assumed  that  aspect  which,  had  it  depended  on  him,  it  should  have  taken 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session.  It  was,  he  said,  not  only  congenial 
with  the  principles  and  practices  of  our  free  government,  but,  unless  he 
was  deceived,  with  the  practice  of  that  .country  from  which  we  have 
adopted,  and  wisely  adopted,  our  manly  institutions,  that  on  any  occasion 
when  any  person  presents  himself  to  a  representative  body  with  creden- 
tials of  title  to  a  seat,  he  shall  take  his  seat,  and  perform  the  functions 
of  a  member,  until  a  prior  and  a  better  claim  shall  not  only  be  preferred, 
but  established.  It  was  seen,  that,  but  the  day  before  ye9terday,  the 
committee  of  elections  of  this  House  came  forward  with  a  report,  stadng 
thiDt  the  qualifications  and  returns  of  certain  members  were  perfect  who 
have  been  listing  and  legislating,  and  on  whose.v^ites  tb»  laws  of  tiw 
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land  have  depenied,  for  the  last  three  or  four  months.  Just  so  it  ought 
to  have  been  with  regard  to  the  Representative  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 
She  has  now,  said  Mr.  R.,  presented  herself,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
visible  and  tangible  shape.  She  comes  into  this  House,  not  in  forma 
pauperis,  but  claiming  to  be  one  of  the  co-sovereignties  of  this  confede* 
rated  government,  and  presents  to  you  her  vote,  by  receiving  or  reject- 
ing which,  the  election  of  your  Chief  Magistrate  will  be  lawful  or  unlawful; 
he  did  not  mean  by  the  vote  of  Missouri,  but  by  the  votes  of  all  the  States. 
Now  comes  the  question,  whether  we  will  not  merely  repel  her,  but 
repel  her  with  scorn  and  contumely.  Cui  bono  ?  And  he  might  add, 
quo  fjoarranto  ?  He  should  like  to  hear,  he  said,  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr  Livermore)  where  this  House  gets  its  authori- 
ty— ^he  should  like  to  hear  some  of  the  learned  (or  unlearned)  sages  of 
me  law,  with  which  this  House,  as  well  as  all  our  legislative  bodies, 
abounds,  shew  their  authority  for  refusing  to  receive  the  votes  from 
Missouri.  Mr.  R.  said  he  went  back  to  first  principles.  The  Electoral 
Colleges,  he  said,  are  as  independent  of  this  House,  as  this  House  is 
of  them.  They  had  as  good  a  right  to  pronounce  on  their  qualifications, 
as  this  House  has  on  diose  of  its  members.  Your  office,  said  he,  in 
regard  to  the  electoral  votes,  is  merely  ministerial.  It  is  to  count  the 
votes,  and  you  undertake  to  reject  the  votes.  To  what  will  this  lead  ? 
Do  you  ever  expect  to  see  the  time  when  there  shall  be  in  the  Presidential 
chair  a  creature  so  poor,  so  imbecile,  not  only  not  worthy  of  being  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  but  not  worthy  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  petty 
corporation — do  you  ever  expect  to  see  in  that  office  an  animal  so  poor, 
as  not  to  have  in  this  House  retainers  enough  to  enable  him  to  reject  the 
vote  of  any  State,  which,  being  counted,  might  prevent  his  continuance, 
and  their  continuance,  and  that  of  their  friends,  in  office  ?  He  spoke 
not  of  the  present  incumbent — ^he  was  not  so  wanting  in  common  decency 
and  decorum  as  to  do  so— he  spoke  in  reference  not  only  to  what  is  past, 
but  to  that  which  is  prospective,  and  which  every  man  who  looks  the 
least  into  iuturity,  must  know  will  happen,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
shortly  happen.  He  undertook  to  say,  that  if  this  House  should,  by  a 
vote  of  indefinite  postponement — ^for  the  form  was  immaterial— or  in 
any  other  way — and  it  would  be  observed,  for  the  first  instance  in  the 
person  of  Missouri,  of  this  much  injured,  long  insulted,  trampled  upon 
member  of  this  conifederacy,  was  this  example  to  be  set — if,  said  he,  you 
do,  for  the  first  time,  now  refuse  to  receive  the  votes  of  a  State,  it  will  be 
created  into  a  precedent,  and  that  in  the  lifetime  of  some  of  those  who 
now  hear  me,  for  the  manufacture  of  Presidents  by  this  House.  The 
wisest  men  may  make  constitutions  on  paper,  as  Uiey  please.  What, 
Mr.  R.  asked,  was  the  theory  of  this  Constitution?  It  is,  that  this 
House,  except  upon  a  certain  contingency,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  President  and  v  ice-Ptesident  of  die  United  States, 
and  when  it  does  act,  must  act  by  States,  and  by  States  only  can  it  act  on 
this  subject,  unless  it  transcend  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  What,  he 
asked,  was  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  as  now  proposed? 
That  an  informal  meeting  of  this  and  the  other  House  is  to  usurp  the 
initiative,  the  nominative  power,  with  regard  to  the  two  first  officers  of  the 
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flOTenunent;  t]iat  they  are  to  wrest  from  the  people  of  the  Uoife94 
States  their  indubitable  right  of  telling  us  whom  mey  wish  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  the  gorenunent,  in  despite  and  contempt  of  their 
decision.  Is  there  to  be  no  limit  to  the  power  of  Congress  ?  No  mound 
or  barrier  to  stay  their  usurpation  ?  Why  were  the  electoral  bodies 
established?  The  Constitution  has  wisely  proyided  that  they  shall 
assemble,  each  by  itself,  and  not  in  one  great  assembly.  By  this  mettDS» 
assuredly,  that  system  of  intrigue  which  was  matured  into  a  science,  ag 
lather  into  an  art  here,  was  guarded  against.  But  Mr*  B.  ventured  to  sayy 
that  the  electoral  college  of  this  much  despised  Missouri,  acting  con- 
formahly  to  law,  and  to  the  genius  and  nature  of  our  institutions,  if  it 
were  coqiposed  of  but  one  man,  was  as  independent  of  this  House  as  this 
House  was  of  it.  If,  however,  said  he,  per  fas  out  ftefa^  the  point  is  to 
be  carried ;  if  the  tocsin  is  to  be  sounded ;  if  the  troops  are  to  be  ralliedf 
and  Missouri  is  to  be  expelled  with  scorn  from  our  august  presence— 
how  august,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  leave  it  for  you  to  decide — ^there  are  those 
who  will  be  willing  to  take  her  to  their  arms.  And  in  point  of  mere 
expediency,  he  would  ask  of  gentlemen — ^he  put  the  8U|^;estion  in 
that  shape,  because  he  believed  they  were  now  doing  nothins^  but  rivetiog 
those  ties  by  which  Missouri  would,  he  trusted,  forever  be  bound  to  thai 
section  of  the  country  by  which,  with  whatever  reason,  her  ri^ts  have 
been  sappoited  on  this  floor  ?  I  do  look  with  a  sentiment  1  cannot 
express,  said  Mr.  B* — ^I  look  with  a  sentiment  of  pity — and  that  haa 
been  said  to  be  nearly  allied  to  love,  as  I  know  it  to  oa  aUied  to  a  very 
difierent  emotion — I  look  with  pity  on  those  who  believe  that,  by  their 
feeble  eflbrts  in  this  House, — ^governed  by  forms  and  technicalitiest 
yo^r  sergeant  at  arms  and  committees  of  attendance,  and  mui9meries 
such  as  belong  to  other  countries  where  I  have  never  travelled,  and 
trust  in  God  I  never  shall, — they  can  stop  the  ^owth  of  the  rising 
Empire  in  the  West. — Let  gentlemen  lay  a  resolution  on  the  table,  let  it 
be  engrossed  in  a  fair  hand,  and  do  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  sign  it,  that  the 
waves  of  the  Mississippi  shall  not  seek  the  ocean,  and  then  send  j'our 
sergeant  at  arms  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  and  see  whether  you  can 
enforce  it  with  all  the  force,  physical  or  moral,  under  your  controL 
Mr.  B.  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maj^land  would  withdraw  his  motion  for  indefinite  postponement 

Mr.  Archer  replied  to  Mr.  Bandolph,  who  rose  again  in  his  turn  to 
explain. 

Mr.  Bandolph  said,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  few  remarks  which 
he  had  made  might  give  rise  to  misapprehensions,  in  the  minds  of  other 
gentlemen,  as  they  had  done  in  the  mind  of  his  coUeague. — ^He  therefore 
wished  to  explain.  His  position,  he  said,  was  misunderstood.  It  had 
been  said,  and  pertinently  said,  that  Missouri  might  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  more  ways  than  one.  His  position,  then,  was,  that  this  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  Missouri  has  laiocked  at  the  door  and  demanded 
her  rights.  It  is  now  for  us,  said  Mr.  B.,  by  permitting  her  to  comue  in» 
or  raSier  by  refraining  from  extruding  her  from  this  hall,  to  de- 
termine whether  she  shall  now  be  one  of  our  ccmmonwealth,  or,  as 
the  fesliion  is  to  call  it,  of  our  empire.    Mr.   B«  said.,  he  lad  no 
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doubt  that  Congress  might  driye  Missouri  into  the  wildernefls,  like 
another  son  of  Jikgai.  If  we  do,  said  he,  we  drive  her  at  our  own  peril 
If  either  of  the  worthy  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Missouri,  whose 
long  forbearance  had  excited  surprise  in  no  man's  breast  more  than  id 
that  of  Mr.  R. — ^he  did  not  mean  to  blame  them  for  pursuing  the  counsel 
of  cooler  heads  than  his — ^had  presented  themselves  here,  would  3roa 
(addressing  the  speaker)  have  felt  yourself  bound  to  exclude  them  from 
the  communion  with  more  than  papal  power — ^not  only  from  the  cup  of 
wine,  but  from  the  bread  of  life  itself?  Let  me  tell  my  friend  before  me, 
(Mr.  Archer,)  we  have  not  the  power  which  he  seems  to  think  we  pos- 
sess ;  and,  if  this  be  a  caaus  omissus  in  the  Constitution,  I  want  to 
know  where  we  acquire  the  power  to  supply  the  defect.  You  may  keep 
Missouri  out  of  the  Union  by  violence,  but  here  the  issue  is  joined. 
She  comes  forward  in  the  person  of  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential 
Electors,  instead  of  that  of  her  Representative ;  and  she  was  thus  pre- 
sented in  a  shape  as  unquestionable  as  that  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  or  the  proudest  and  oldest  State  in  the  Union.  She 
comes  forward  by  her  attorneys,  her  electors.  Will  you  deny  them 
admittance  ?  Will  you  thrust  her  electors,  and  hers  only  from  this  hall? 
Mr.  R.  said,  his  friend  had  not  given  to  this  subject  the  sort  of  consident« 
tion  which  he  knew  him  to  be  capable  of  giving  it.  I  made  no  objection, 
said  Mr.  R.,  to  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  or  Vermont :  I 
have  as  good  a  right  to  object  to  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has  to  object  to  the  votes  of  Missouri. 
Who  made  thou,  Cain,  thy  brother's  keeper  ?  Who  put  Missouri  into 
custody  of  the  honorable  gentleman  of  New  Hampshire  ?  The  electors  of 
Missouri  are  as  much  hondnes  proH  et  legales  as  the  electors  of  New 
Hampshire.  This,  Mr.  R.  said,  was  no  skirmish,  as  it  had  been  called. 
This  was  the  battle,  when  Greek  meets  Greek ;  it  was  a  conflict  not  to  be 
decided  between  the  phalanx  and  the  legion,  whether  the  impenetrability  ^ 
of  the  one  or  the  activity  of  the  other  shall  prevail.  Let  us  buckle  on  our  || 
armor,  said  Mr.  R.,  let  us  put  aside  all  this  flummery^  these  metaphysicat 
distinctions,  these  legal  techniccdities,  these  special  pleadings,  this  dry 
minuteness,  this  unprofitable  drawing  of  distinctions  without  difference : 
let  us  say  now,  as  we  have  said  on  another  occasion,  we  will  assert, 
maintain,  and  vindicate  our  rights,  or  put  to  every  hazard  what  you 
pretend  to  hold  in  such  high  estimation.  Mr.  R.  said,  he  recollected 
perfectly  well,  in  the  celebrated  election  of  Thomas  JefTerson  and  Aaron 
Burr — ^they  live,  said  he,  illustrious  examples  of  the  merits  of  their 
respective  partisans — ^what  were  we  then  told  ?  Why,  that  we  must 
withdraw  our  opposition,  or  there  would  be  no  election ;  that  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  impended ;  that  volcanoes  began  to  play ;  that  earth- 
Quakes  yawned  beneath  us — and,  recollect,  Sir,  we  had  a  President  in 
tne  chair  who  had  a  majority  in  this  House,  small  as  it  was.  He 
treated  the  idea  of  giving  way  with  derision  and  scorn :  we  said, 
we  will  not  give  way,  and  you  must  take  the  consequences :  we 
appealed,  said  Mr.  R.,  to  the  good  sense  of  the  nation — and  I  do  now 
appeal  to  this  nation,  said  he,  whether  this  pretended  sympathy  for  the 
ri^ts  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  is  to  supersede  the  rights  oi  the  free 
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white  citizens,  of  ten  times  their  whole  number.  They  gare  way,  Sir 
said  Mr.  R. — The  sheep  is  the  most  timid  and  helpless  of  all  animals:  it 
retreats  before  any  attack  is  offered  to  it.  The  Iresident  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  R.  said,  possesses  great  powers  and  highly  responsible 
functions,  and  should  be  looked  up  to  with  veneration  and  deference, 
because  he  is  a  chief  magistrate 'Of  a  people,  legally  appointed  by  their 
suffrages.  But  a  President  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  Totes  of  those  who  are  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as 
ourselves — ^for  the  people  of  Missouri  are  not  natives  of  Missouri,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  French  and  still  fewer  Spaniards — ^is  no  more 
the  chief  magistrate  of  this  country,  than  that  thing — ^that  pageant,  which 
the  majorities  of  the  two  Houses  proposed  to  set  up  just  twenty  years 
ago— «  President  made  by  law — no,  by  the  form  and  color  of  law, 
against  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  freemen  of  this  country.  Sir,  said  Mr.  R.,  I  would  not  give  a 
button  for  him.  On  his  personal  account,  and  for  his  personal  qualities, 
I  might  treat  him  with  respect  as  an  individual,  but  as  Chief  Magistrate 
of  this  country,  he  would  be  more  odious  to  my  judgment  than  one  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  attempting  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  England, 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  succession  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  people. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then  proposed  that  the  Senate  should 
retire,  and  to  this  proposition  the  members  of  the  Senate  acceded.  Mr. 
Randolph  in  the  meanwhile  speaking.  The  Senate  then  withdrew,  and 
Mr.  Randolph  submitted  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Besolvedy  That  the  electoral  votes  of  the  State  of  Missouri  hare 
this  day  been  counted,  and  do  constitute  part  of  .the  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  votes  given  for  President,  and  of  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  votes  given  for  Vice-President. 

2.  Resolveiy  That  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  of 
rotes  given  for  President  and  Vice-President,  have  not  been  announced 
oy  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  therefore  the  proceeding  has  been  irregular  and  illegal. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  adjourn,  which  was  earned  by  yeas  and 
nays. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  joint  committee 
appointed  on  the  Missouri  subject,  reported  the  following  resolution. 

Besolvedj  That  Missouri  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever,  upon  the 
fundamental  condition,  that  the  fourth  clause  of  the  twenty-sixth  section 
of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  submitted  on  the  part  of  said 
State  to  Congress,  shall  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of 
any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto,  by  which 
any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  in  this  Union  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such 
citizen  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  :  Promded^ 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  said  State,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  shall 
declare  the  assent  of  the  said  State,  to  the  said  fundamental  condition,  and 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the 
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foturth  Monday  in  tfovember  next,  an  authentic  cop^  of  the  said  aet; 
upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  President,  hy  proclamation,  shall  annonnoe 
the  fact :  whereupon,  and  without  any  farther  proceedins;  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said  State  into  this  Union  shall  be 
considered  as  complete. 

Mr.  Clay  briefly  explained  the  views  of  the  committee,  and  the  con- 
siderations  which  induced  them  to  report  the  resolution.  He  consideied 
this  resolution  as  being  the  same  m  eflect  as  that  which  had  been 
previously  reported  by  the  former  committee  of  thirteen  members ;  and 
stated  that  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  was  unanimous,  and 
that  on  the  part  of  the  House  nearly  so,  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  his  objections  to  the  resolution, 
on  the  ground  of  the  defect  of  power  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  authorize  or  require  the  Legislatifre  of  a  State  once  admitted 
into  the  Union,  to  do  the  act  proposed  by  this  resolution  to  be  demanded 
of  the  Legislature  of  Missoun. 

Mr.  AUen,  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  his  sentiments,  with  much  ear- 
nestness, and  pretty  much  at  large,  in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  on  the 
ground  as  well  of  its  terms,  as  of  hostifity  to  the  toleration  of  slavery  in 
any  shape,  or  under  any  pretence,  by  the  legislation  of  Congress ;  and 
concluded  by  moving  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  word 
citizen^  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  resolution,  as  above  printed,  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  *'  free  negro  or  mulatto." 

At  length  the  final  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  aflkmative, 
by  a  vote  of  eighty-seven  to  eighty-one.  So  the  resolution  was  passed, 
and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence ;  here  it  received  its 
last  reading  and  was  pased  on  the  twenty-eighth. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
President,  promulgating  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  S^iaia, 
and  its  final  ratifications  by  the  United  States  and  his  Catholic  Majesty. 
Two  measures  of  great  public  interest  and  importance  were  thus  at  about 
the  same  period  brought  to  a  felicitous  termination.  The  session  of 
Congress,  mough  it  had  been  stormy  in  its  progress,  terminated  in  good 
order  and  perfect  harmony. 

On  the  nflh  of  March,  Mr.  Monroe  took  the  oath  to  support  the  Goa* 
frtitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  again  inaugurated  as  President 
On  this  occasion  he  made  an  address  to  his  fellow  citizens  at  large,  and 
laid  before  them  a  general  view  of  the  policy  which  the  government 
intended  to  pursue.  He  very  properly  availed  himself  of  his  re-election, 
to  consider  it  as  the  public  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  the  preceding 
term.  After  a  brief  notice  of  measures  for  fortification  and  defence, 
which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  the 
President  took  a  cursory  review  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  state  of 
the  national  revenue.  The  address  concludes  with  the  following  pan- 
graphs  : 

'*  The  care  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  has  long  been  an 
essential  part  of  our  system,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  executed 
tn  a  manner  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  intended  by  it.  We  have 
Heated  them  as  independent  nations,  without  their  havmg  any  sahstan- 
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dal  pretension  to  that  rank.  The  distinction  has  flattered  their  pride, 
retarded  their  improvement,  and,  in  many  instances,  paved  the  way  to 
their  destruction.  The  progress  of  our  settlements  westward,  sup- 
ported as  they  are  hy  a  dense  popuUttion,  has  constantly  driven  them 
back  with  almost  the  total  sacrifice  of  the  lands  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon.  They  have  claims  on  the  magnanimity,  and,  I 
may  add,  on  the  justice  of  this  nation,  which  we  must  all  feel.  We 
should  become  their  real  benefactors,  we  should  perform  the  office  of 
their  Great  Father,  the  endearing  title  which  they  emphatically  give  to 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Union.  Their  sovereignty  over  vast  territo- 
ries should  cease,  in  lieu  of  which  the  right  of  soil  should  be  secured  to 
each  individual,  and  his  posterity  in  competent  portions ;  and,  for  the 
territoiy  thus  ceded  by  each  tribe,  some  reasonable  equivalent  should  be 
granted,  to  be  vested  in  permanent  funds  for  the  support  of  civil  go* 
vernment  over  them,  and  for  the  education  of  their  children,  for  their 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  to  provide  sustenance  for  them 
until  they  could  provide  it  for  themselves.  My  earnest  hope  is,  that 
Congress  vnll  digest  some  plan,  founded  on  these  principles,  with  such 
improvements  as  their  wisdom  may  suggest,  and  carry  it  into  effect  as 
soon  as  it  may  be  practicable. 

"  Europe  is  again  unsettled,  and  the  prospect  of  war  increasing. 
Should  the  flame  light  up,  in  any  quarter,  now  far  it  may  extend,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.  It  is  our  peculiar  felicity  to  be  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  causes  which  produce  this  menacing  aspect  elsewhere. 
With  every  power  we  are  in  perfect  amity,  and  it  is  our  interest  to  remain 
so,  if  it  be  practicable  on  just  conditions.  I  see  no  reasonable  cause  to 
apprehend  variance  with  any  power,  unless  it  proceed  from  a  violation  of 
our  maritime  rights.  In  these  contests,  should  they  occur,  and  to  what- 
ever extent  they  may  be  carried,  we  shall  be  neutral ;  but,  as  a  neutral 
power,  we  have  rights  which  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain.  For  light  injuries 
It  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  seek  redress  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  in  full 
confidence  that,  injuring  none,  none  would  knowingly  injure  us.  For 
more  imminent  dangers  we  should  be  prepared,  and  it  should  always  be 
recollected  that  such  preparation,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  judgment  and  wishes  or  our  constituents,  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  good  effect  of  averting  dangers  of  every  kind.  We  should  recollect, 
also,  that  the  season  of  peace  is  best  adapted  to  these  preparations. 

^  If  we  turn  our  attention,  fellow  citizens,  more  immediately  to  the 
internal  concerns  of  our  country,  and  more  especially  to  those  on  which 
its  future  welfare  depends,  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  hap- 

Siest  results.  It  is  now  rather  more  than  forty-four  years  since  we 
eclared  our  independence,  and  thirty-seven  since  it  was  acknowledged. 
The  talents  and  virtues  which  were  displayed  in  that  great  struggle  were 
a  sure  presage  of  all  that  has  since  followed.  A  people  who  were  able 
to  surmount,  in  their  infant  state,  such  great  perils,  would  be  more  com- 
petent, as  they  rose  into  manhood,  to  repel  any  which  they  might  meet 
in  their  pogress.  Their  physical  strength  would  be  more  adeauate  to 
foreign  aanger,  and  the  practice  of  self-government,  aided  by  the  fight  of 
exfenenctt  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  eflect,  equally  salutary,  on  all 
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those  questions  connected  with  the  internal  orgnnization.  These  iaTonh 
ble  anticipations  have  been  realized.  In  our  whole  system,  national  and 
state,  we  have  shunned  all  the  defects  which  unceasingly  preyed  on  the 
vitals  and  destroyed  the  ancient  republics.  In  them  there  were  distinct 
orders,  a  nobility  and  a  people,  or  the  people  governed  in  one  assembly. 
Thus,  in  tlie  one  instance,  there  was  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the  orders 
in  society  for  the  ascendt^cy,  in  which  the  victory  of  either  terminated 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and  the  ruin  of  the  state.  In  the 
other,  in  which  the  people  governed  in  a  body,  and  whose  dominions  sel- 
dom exceeded  the  dimensions  of  a  county  in  one  of  our  States,  a  tumul- 
tuous and  disorderly  movement  permitted  only  a  transitory  existence.  In 
this  great  nation  there  is  but  one  order,  that  of  the  people,  whose  power, 
by  a  peculiarly  happy  improvement  of  the  representative  principle,  is 
transferred  from  them  without  impairing,  in  the  slightest  degree,  their 
sovereignty,  to  bodies  of  their  own  creation,  and  to  persons  elected  by 
themselves,  in  the  full  extent  necessary  for  all  the  purposes  of  free, 
enlightened,  and  efficient  government.  The  whole  system  is  elective, 
the  complete  sovereignty  being  in  the  people,  and  every  officer,  in  every 
department,  deriving  his  authority  from,  and  being  responsible  to  them, 
for  his  conduct." 

On  the  dd  of  December,  Congress  again  assembled,  and  the  Honorable 
Philip  P.  Barbour  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  On  the  5tli,  the 
President  transmitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  the  annual  messa^ 
It  was  quite  long  and  interesting,  presenting  a  favorable  view  of  Ute 
afiairs  of  the  nation,  as  respected  its  commerce,  manufactures,  and  revenae. 
It  stated  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  possession  of  East 
and  West  Florida  had  been  given  to  the  United  States,  but  that  the 
officers  charged  with  that  service  had  omitted,  in  contravention  of  the 
orders  of  their  sovereigns,  the  delivery  of  the  archives  and  documents 
relative  to  the  sovereignty  of  those  provinces.  This  omission  had  given 
rise  to  several  disagreeable  and  painful  incidents.  The  success  of  the 
South  American  colonies,  during  the  previous  year,  was  another  topic  of 
the  message.  The  new  government  of  Colombia  had  extended  its  terri- 
tories, and  considerably  augmented  its  strength ;  and  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  civil  dissension  had  sometime  before  prevailed,  greater  harmony 
and  better  order  had  been  restored.  Equal  success  had  attended  their 
efforts  in  the  provinces  on  the  Pacific,  it  was  advised,  as  the  true  policy 
of  the  United  States,  to  promote  a  settlement  of  this  question  with  Spain 
based  on  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

Manufactures  receive  particular  attention  in  this  message.  "  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  more  complete  our  internal  resources,  and  the  leas 
dependent  we  are  on  foreign  powers,  for  every  national,  as  well  as 
domestic  purpose,  the  greater  and  more  stable  will  be  the  public  felicity. 
By  the  increase  of  domestic  manufactures,  will  the  demand  for  the  rude 
materials  at  home  be  increased,  and  thus  will  the  dependence  of  the 
several  parts  of  our  Union  on  each  other,  and  the  strength  of  the  Unioii 
itself,  be  proportionably  augmented.  In  this  process,  which  is  rery 
desirable,  and  inevitable  under  the  existing  duties,  the  resources  whidi 
obviously  present  themselves  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue*  should 
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it  occur,  arc  the  interests  which  may  derive  the  principal  benefit  from  the 
change.  If  domestic  manufactures  are  raised  by  duties  on  foreign,  the 
deficiency  in  the  fund  necessary  for  public  purposes  should  be  supplied 
by  duties  on  the  former.  At  the  last  session,  it  seemed  doubtful,  whether 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  present  sources  would  be  adequate  to  all 
the  great  purposes  of  our  Union,  including  the  construction  of  our  forti- 
fications, the  augmentation  of  our  navy,  and  the  protection  of  our 
commerce  against  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  nad  the  deficiency 
been  such  as  to  subject  us  to  the  necessity,  either  to  abandon  those 
measures  of  defence,  or  to  resort  to  other  means  for  adequate  funds,  the 
course  presented  to  the  adoption  of  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people 
appeared  to  be  a  plain  one.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  to  know,  that 
this  necessity  does  not  exist.  Nothing,  however,  in  contemplation  of 
auch  important  objects,  which  can  be  easily  provided  for,  should  be  left 
to  hazard.  It  is  thought  that  the  revenue  may  receive  an  augmentation 
firom  the  existing  sources,  and  in  a  manner  to  aid  our  manufactures, 
without  hastening  prematurely  the  result  which  has  been  suggested.  It 
is  believed  that  a  moderate  additional  duty  on  certain  articles  would  have 
that  effect,  without  being  liable  to  any  serious  objection." 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  the  House  went  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  for  establishing  an  tuiiform 
system  of  bankruptcy.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  being  under  conside- 
ration, Mr.  Sergeant  rose  and  occupied  the  fioor  in  favor  of  the  bill,  till 
the  hour  of  adjournment,  when  the  committee  rose  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Sergeant  resumed  and  closed  his 
speech  on  this  important  subject.  Mr.  Randolph  utterly  denied  the  power 
of  Congress,  to  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  whenever 
made.  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  took  a  prominent  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  bill ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  continued  to  the  close  the  chief  speaker  in 
its  defence.  The  bill  was  finally  rejected  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-nine  to  seventy-two. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Maryland,  rose  in  the 
Senate,  and  ad^ssed  the  chair  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  pREsmEMT :  It  has  become  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  the  melancholy  fact,  that  my  much  esteemed  and  distinguished 
colleague  is  no  more.  An  attempt  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  Senate 
for  a  loss  so  great  and  so  afflicting — a  loss  we  must  all  sincerely  deplore 
—would  betray  a  suspicion  of  their  sensibility.  This  chamber.  Sir, 
has  been  one  of  the  fields  of  his  fame.  You  have  seen  him  in  his 
strength.  You  have  seen  him  the  admiration  of  the  Senate  ;  the  pride 
of  his  native  State ;  the  ornament  of  his  country.  He  is  now  no  mare. 
But,  for  his  friends  and  relatives,  there  is  consolation  beyond  the  grave. 
I  humbly  and  firmly  trust,  that  he  now  reposes  on  the  bosom  of  his  Ood." 

Sundry  resolves  were  then  entered  mto,  for  appointing  a  committee 
for  superintending  the  funeral,  and  for  the  Senate's  attending  the  same, 
and  wearing  a  mourning  badge.  Similar  proceedings  also  took  place  in 
the  House ;  in  which  b<^y,  the  preceding  day,  Mr.  Kandolphhad  moved 
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and  carried  an  adjournment,  on  the  piematore  report  of  Mr.  PJackaey's 

death;  on  which  occasion  he  made  the  following  obeervationB : 

Mr.  Randolph  rose,  he  said,  to  annouiuse  to  the  House  a  fact,  whidi, 
he  hoped,  would  put  an  end,  at  least  for  this  day,  to  all  further  jar  or 
collision,  here  or  elsewhere,  among  the  members  of  this  body.  Yes,  fer 
this  one  day,  at  least,  said  he,  let  us  say,  as  our  first  mother  aaid  to  our 
first  father, 

"  WhUe  yet  we  tive,  scarce  one  short  hour,  perhaps^ 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace." 

"  I  rise  to  announce  to  the  House,  the  not  unlooked  for  dealh  of  a  man 
who  held  the  first  place  in  the  public  estimation,  in  the  first  profeaaiaii  in 
that  estimation,  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  We  have  been  talking  of 
(xeneral  Jackson,  and  a  greater  than  him  is  not  here,  but  gone  foreYer! 
I  allude,  Sir,  to  the  boast  of  Maryland,  and  the  pride  of  the  united  State? 
—the  pride  of  all  of  us — ^but  particularly  the  pride  and  ornament  of  die 
profession  of  which  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  a  member,  and  an  eminent 
one.  He  was  a  man  with  whom  I  lived,  when  a  member  of  this  Honae, 
and  a  new  one  too ;  and  ever  since  he  leA  it  for  the  other — ^I  apedc  it 
with  pride — ^in  habits,  not  merely  negatively  friendly,  bat  of  kindness  and 
cordiality.  The  last  time  that  I  saw  him  was  cm  Saturday — the  last 
Saturday  but  one — ^in  the  pride  of  life,  and  full  possession  and  vigor  cf 
all  his  facilities,  in  that  lobby.  He  is  now  gone  to  his  account,  {(or  as 
the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  lie,)  inhere  we  must  all  go,  where  I  must  vety 
soon  go,  and  by  the  same  road  too,  the  course  of  nature— and  wheie  au 
of  us,  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  we  may,  must  also  aoon  go.  For 
what  is  the  past  but  as  a  span,  and  which  of  us  can  look  forwvd  to  as 
many  years  as  we  have  lived  ?  The  last  act  of  intercourse  between  us 
was  an  act,  the  recollection  of  which  I  would  not  be  without,  for  all  the 
offices  that  all  the  men  of  the  United  States  have  filled,  or  ever  shall  filL 
He  had,  indeed,  his  faults — foibles,  I  should  rather  say ;  and,  Sir,  who  is 
without  them  ?  Let  such,  and  such  only,  cast  the  first  stone.  And  these 
foibles,  faults  if  you  will,  which  every  body  could  see,  because  every 
body  is  clear  sighted  in  regard  to  the  faults  and  foibles  of  others— (lc,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge,  on  a  proper 
representation  of  them. 

"  Every  thing  now  is  hidden  to  us — ^not,  Qod  foibidl  that  utter  daik- 
ness  rests  upon  the  grave,  which,  hideous  as  it  is,  is  lighted,  cheered,  and 
warmed  by  fire  from  heaven — ^notthe  impious  fire  fabled  to  be  stolen  from 
heaven  by  the  heathen,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  whom  we  all 
profess  to  worship,  and  whom  I  hope  we  shall  spend  the  remainder  of 
this  day  in  worshiping,  not  with  mouth  honor,  but  in  our  hearts ;  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  that  it  may  not  be  said  of  us,  edso, '  This  people  draweth 
nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth  and  honoreth  me  with  their  lip?,  but  their 
heart  is  far  from  me.'  Yes,  it  is  just  so.  He  is  gone.  I  will  nvH  say 
that  our  loss  is  irreparable ;  because  such  a  man  as  has  existed  may  exist 
again.  There  has  been  a  Homer ;  there  has  been  a  Shakspeare ;  thaie 
has  been  a  Milton ;  there  has  been  a  Newton.  There  may  then  be  waoAet 
Pinckney ;  but  there  is  now  none.    And  it  was  to  announce  this  ereaaX 
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I  have  risen.  I  am,  said  Mr.  Randolph,  almost  inclined  to  belie  re  in 
presentiments.  I  have  been  all  along  as  well  assured  of  the  fatal  termi- 
nation  of  that  disease  with  which  he  was  affected,  as  I  am  now.  And 
I  have  dragged  my  weary  limbs  before  sunrise  to  the  door  of  his  sick 
chamber,  (for  I  would  not  intrude  upon  the  sacred  sorrows  of  his  family,) 
almost  every  morning  since  his  illness.  From  the  first  I  had  almost  no 
hope.     I  move  you,  Sir,  that  this  House  do  no'V  adjourn." 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  President  communicated  to  Congress  a  mes- 
safife,  in  which  he  recommended  the  recognition  of  South  American 
independence.  This  message  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  introduced  a  resolve 
to  appropriate  a  sum  to  enable  the  President  to  give  due  effect  to  such 
recognition.  The  Spanish  Minister,  on  the  publication  of  the  message, 
immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which  he  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this  recognition  of  the  govern- 
ments mentioned  of  the  insurgent  provinces  of  South  America ;  and  declar- 
ed that  it  could  in  no  way  invalidate  in  the  least  the  rights  of  Spain  to  said 
provinces,  or  to  employ  every  means  in  her  power  to  reunite  them  to  the 
rest  of  her  dominions.  To  this  letter  the  Secretary  made  a  reply,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  recognition  by  the  President  was  not  intended  to 
invalidate  any  right  of  Spain,  or  to  anfect  the  employment  of  any  means 
which  she  might  be  disposed  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting  those 
provinces  to  the  rest  of  her  dominions.  It  was  merely  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  existing  facts,  with  the  view  to  the  regular  establishment,  with 
these  newly  formed  nations,  of  those  political  and  commercial  relations 
which  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  civilized  and  Christian  nations  to 
entertain  reciprocally  with  one  another. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  Congress  again  assembled,  Mr.  Oaillard 
taking  the  chair  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Barbour  that  of  the  House. 
The  message  of  the  President  contained  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  confederacy,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  view  of  our 
national  finances  was  very  favorable.  On  the  subjects  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  manufactures,  the  President  observed : 

"  Believing  that  a  competent  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of 
internal  improvement  has  not  been  granted  to  Congress,  but  that  such  a 
power,  confined  to  great  national  purposes  and  with  proper  limitations, 
would  be  productive  of  eminent  advantage  to  our  Union,  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  to  that  efiect,  should 
be  recommended  to  the  several  States.  A  bill  which  assumed  the  right 
to  adopt  and  execute  such  a  system  having  been  presented  for  my  signa- 
ture, at  the  last  session,  I  was  compelled,  from  the  view  which  I  had 
taken  of  the  powers  of  the  Greneral  Government,  to  negative  it,  on  which 
occasion  I  thought  it  proper  to  communicate  the  sentiments  which  I  had 
formed,  on  mature  consideration,  on  the  whole  subject.  To  that  commu- 
nication, in  all  the  views  in  which  the  great  interest  to  which  it  relates, 
may  be  supposed  to  merit  your  attention,  I  have  now  to  refer.  Should 
Congress,  however,  deem  it  improper  to  recommend  such  an  amendment, 
they  have,  according  to  my  judgment,  the  riffht  to  keep  the  road  in 
repair,  by  providing  for  the  superintendence  of  it,  and  appropriating  the 
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money  necessary  for  repairs.  Surely,  if  they  had  the  right  to  appropriate 
money  to  make  the  road,  they  have  a  right  to  appropriate  it  to  preserve 
the  road  from  ruin.  From  the  exercise  of  this  power  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended.  Under  our  happy  system,  the  people  are  the  sole  and 
exclusive  fountain  of  power.  Eacn  government  originates  from  them, 
and  to  them  alone,  each  to  its  proper  constituents,  are  they  respectively 
and  solely  responsible,  for  the  faitnful  discharge  of  their  duties,  within 
their  constituticmal  limits.  And  that  the  people  will  confine  their  public 
agents,  of  every  station,  to  the  strict  line  of  their  constitutional  duties, 
there  is  no  cause  to  doubt.  Having,  however,  communicated  my  senti- 
ments to  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  fully,  in  the  document  to  which  I 
have  referred,  respecting  the  right  of  appropriation,  as  distinct  from  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  over  the  territory  in  question,  I  deem 
it  improper  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  here. 

''  From  the  best  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  appears 
that  our  manufactures,  though  depressed  immediately  after  the  peacei 
have  considerably  increased,  and  are  still  increasing,  under  the  encour- 
agement  given  them  by  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  by  subsequent  laws. 
&Ltisfied,  I  am,  whatever  may  be  the  abstract  doctrine  in  favor  of  unre- 
stricted conmierce,  provided  all  nations  would  concur  in  it,  and  it  was  no4 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  war,  which  has  never  occurred,  and  cannot  be 
expected,  that  there  are  other  strong  reasons  applicable  to  our  situation* 
and  relations  with  other  countries,  which  impose  on  us  the  obligation  to 
cherish  and  sustain  our  manufactures.  Satisfied,  howev^,  I  likewise 
am,  that  the  interest  of  every  part  of  our  Union,  even  of  those  most 
benefited  by  manufactures,  requires  that  this  subject  should  be  touched 
with  the  greatest  caution,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  effect  to  be 
produced  by  the  slightest  change.  On  full  consideration  of  the  subject, 
in  all  its  relations,  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  further  augmentation  may  now 
be  made  of  the  duties  on  certain  foreign  articles,  in  favor  of  o«r  own,  and 
without  afiecting  injuriously  any  other  interest  For  more  precise  detiuls, 
I  refer  you  to  the  commumcations  which  were  made  to  Congress  daring 
the  last  session." 

On  the  recognition  of  South  American  independence,  the  meesage 
continued : 

*^  A  strong  hope  was  entertained  that  peace  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
concluded  between  Spain  and  the  Independent  Grovemments  south  of  the 
United  States  in  this  hemisphere.  Long  experience  having  evinced  the 
competency  of  those  governments  to  maintain  the  independence  which 
the^  had  declared,  it  was  presumed  that  the  considerations  which  induced 
theur  recognition  by  the  United  States,  would  have  had  equal  weight  with 
other  powers,  and  that  Spain  herself,  yielding  to  those  magnanimona 
feelings  of  which  her  history  fumishes  so  many  examples,  would  havB 
terminated,  on  that  basis,  a  controversy  so  unavailing,  and  at  the  aama 
time,  so  destructive.  We  still  cherish  the  hope,  that  this  residt  will  nol 
long  be  postponed. 

^  Sustaining  our  neutral  position,  and  allowing  to  each  party,  while 
the  war  continues,  equal  rights,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to 
dami  of  each,  with  equal  rigor,  the  fiedthful  observance  of  our  righH^ 
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aceofding  to  the  weU  known  law  of  nations.  From  eachf  therefore,  a 
like  co-operation  is  expected  in  the  suppression  of  the  piratical  practice 
which  has  grown  out  of  this  war,  and  of  blockades  of  extensive  coasts  on 
both  seas,  which,  considering  the  small  force  employed  to  sustain  them, 
have  not  tlie  slightest  foundation  to  rest  on/* 

The  first  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  transmitted  to  the  House  a  list 
of  balances  due  more  than  three  years.  The  House  in  committee  took 
up  the  bijl  reported  last  session  on  the  disbursement  of  public  moneys. 
Mr.  Bassett  said  in  remarking  on  this  subject,  that  it  was  a  fact  stated  in 
a  message  from  the  President,  that  at  one  time  accounts  for  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  advanced  for  difierent  objects,  remained  unsettled ; 
and  mentioned  large  losses  to  the  public  by  defalcations  of  individuals. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  committee  rose.  Mr.  Cannon 
introduced  some  resolutions  respecting  improving  the  militia  for  the 
national  defence.  Mr.  Condict,  of  New  Jersey,  made  a  motion  for 
instructing  the  naval  committee  to  inquire,  and  report  immediately,  what 
measures  are  necessary  effectually  to  extirpate  the  West  India  pirates, 
and  to  punish  those  who  aid  and  abet  them.  He  took  notice  of  the  very 
slight  reference  which  the  President  had  made  to  this  subject  in  his 
message,  "  being  all  comprised  in  a  short  paragraph*"  which  he  read. 
He  hoped  to  see  a  competent  force  immediately  provided  to  ferret  out 
these  freebooters,  and  drag  them  to  a  condign  and  speedy  punishment— 
not  to  have  them  brought  here,  and  tried  bv  a  jury,  under  all  the  dekya 
incident  to  our  courts ;  but,  as  they  had  placed  themselves  beyond  the 
laws  of  civil  society,  had  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the 
most  effectual  restraint  upon  their  barbarities  would  be  to  exhibit  to  them 
the  spectacle  of  a  few  dozen  of  their  leaders-  suspended  by  halters  from 
the  yard-arms  of  our  public  ships.  About  this  time  the  Speaker  presented 
a  message  from  the  President  upon  the  subject  of  piracies,  recommending 
the  providing  a  competent  force  to  repress  their  enormities. 

The  proceedings  of  this  session  of  Congress  excited  but  little  interest 
and  attention  in  the  nation  at  large.  There  were  no  topics  of  engrossing 
importance.  The  case  of  the  mutilated  documents,  as  it  was  called^ 
occupied  the  time  of  the  House  for  some  days.  This  was  a  case  in 
which  certain  documents  which  had  been  given  to  Messrs.  Grales  &  Sea- 
ton  to  be  printed,  were  printed  with  the  omission  of  certain  sentences. 
Pnblic  attention  was  first  called  to  this  omission  by  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Republican,  and  the  charge  there  made  was  in  substance  as 
follows:  That  in  printing  the  docimients  accompanying  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  14th  February,  1822,  in  answer  to  a 
leaolntion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  calling  upon  him  to  exhibit 
a  statement  of  his  transactions  with  all  those  banks  which  had  been 
made  by  him  the  depositories  of  public  moneys  received  from  the  sales  of 
paUic  knds,  that  they  had  suppressed  and  totally  omitted,  in  the  printed 
document  which  they  furnishol  the  House,  parts  of  those  documents 
implicating  Mr.  Crawford  the  most  strongly.  From  the  investigationa 
puimed  on  this  subject,  it  appeared  that  neither  Mr.  Gales  nor  Mr.  Seaton 
had  any  knowledge  of,  or  participation  in,  the  suppressions  in  question; 
and  that  then  was  no  eyidence  tending  in  the  slightest  dcigiee  to  show 
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that  the  suppressions  were  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  with  his  knowledge.  They  were  marked  by  one  of  the 
chief  clerks  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  them,  and  omitted  by  the  direction  of 
the  same  clerk. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  being  the  day  established  by  the  ConstitutioDi 
the  eighteenth  Congress  commenced  its  first  session.  In  his  messagei 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  President  spoke  in  animated  terms  of 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  amicable  state  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 

The  message  represented  the  public  finances  to  be  even  more  prospe- 
rous than  had  been  anticipated  ;  that  the  state  of  the  army,  in  its  organi- 
zation  and  discipline,  had  been  gradually  improving  for  several  years, 
and  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  that  the  proposed  fortifi* 
cations  of  the  country  were  rapidly  progressing  to  a  state  of  completion, 
and  that  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  had  already  attained  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  its  discipline  and  instruction.  In 
relation  to  the  enorts  of  the  executive  to  stop  the  depredations  of  pirates 
on  the  national  commerce,  the  President  stated,  that,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  naval  force  had  been  augmented, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  Congress.  "  This  armament,"  said  he, 
"  has  b^en  eminently  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  object 
The  piracies,  by  which  our  commerce  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  had  \>een  afflicted,  have  been  repressed,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  merchants  in  a  great  measure  restored." 

In  allusion  to  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  liberty,  the  message 
contained  the  following  language — language  to  which  every  American 
would  cordially  subscribe  : — "  A  strong  hope  has  been  long  entertained, 
founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed 
in  their  contest,  and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole  civilized  world  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  their  welfare.  Although  no  power  has  declared  in  their  &vor,  yet 
noae,  according  to  our  information,  has  taken  part  against  them.  Their 
cause  and  their  name  have  protected  them  from  dangers,  which  might, 
ere  this,  have  overwhelmed  any  other  people.  The  ordinary  calcula- 
tions of  interest,  and  of  acquisition,  with  a  view  to  aggrandizement, 
which  mingle  so  much  in  the  transactions  of  nations,  seem  to  have  had 
no  effect  in  regard  to  them.  From  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  tltat  their  enemy  haa  losti 
forever,  all  dominion  over  them — that  Greece  will  asain  become  an 
independent  nation.  That  she  may  obtain  that  rank,  is  the  object  of  ooi 
most  ardent  wishes." 

On  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  the  President  held  the  following 
strong  and  eloquent  language  :  "  If  we  compare  the  present  condition  o2 
our  Union  with  its  actual  state  at  the  close  of  our  revolution,  the  historv 
of  the  world  furnishes  no  example  of  a  progress  in  improvement,  in  aO 
the  important  circumstances  which  constitute  the  happiness  of  a  nation 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it.  At  the  first  epocn,  our  population 
did  not  exceed  three  millions.    By  the  last  census  it  amounted  to  about 
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ten  millions,  and,  whut  is  more  eztraordinaiyf  it  is  almost  alto^disr 
nadre;  for  the  emigration  from  other  countries  has  been  inconsiderable. 
At  the  first  epoch,  half  the  territory  within  our  acknowledged  limits  was 
uninhabited  and  a  wilderness.  Since  then  new  territ<ny  has  been 
acquired,  of  vast  extent,  comprising  within  it  many  rirers,  particularly 
the  Mississippi,  the  navigation  of  which  to  the  ocean  was  ct  the  highest 
importance  to  the  original  States.  Over  this  territorr  our  population 
has  expanded  in  every  direction,  and  new  States  have  oeen  e8tid>lished, 
almost  eoual  in  nuinoer  to  those  which  formed  the  first  bond  of  our 
Union.  This  expansion  of  our  population  and  accession  of  new  States 
to  our  Union,  have  had  the  happiest  effect  on  all  its  higher  interests. 
That  it  has  eminently  augmented  our  resources,  and  added  to  our 
strength  and  respectability,  as  a  power,  is  admitted  by  all.  But  it  is 
not  in  these  important  circumstances  only,  that  this  happy  effect  is  felt. 
It  is  manifest,  that,  by  enlarging  the  basis  of  our  system,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  States,  the  system  itself  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in 
both  its  branches.  Consolidation  and  disunion  have  thereby  been  rendered 
equally  im[Nracticable.  Each  government,  confiding  in  its  own  strenpfth, 
has  less  to  apprehend  from  the  other ;  and,  in  consequence,  each  enjoy- 
ing a  greater  freedom  of  action,  is  rendered  more  efficient  fax  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted.'' 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Presi* 
dent,  having  alluded  to  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  liberty,  and  having 
expressed,  as  the  organ  of  public  sentiment,  the  sympathy  of  the  nation 
in  their  behalf,  a  resolution  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta* 
tives,  by  a  member,  providing  for  the  expenses  incident  to  the  appoint- 
ment 01  an  agent,  or  commissioner  to  Grreece,  whenever  the  President 
should  deem  such  appointment  expedient  Although  Congress  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  resolution,  it  being  indefinitely  postponed, 
it  served  to  call  forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  regard,  on  the  floor  of 
Ccmgress,  for  that  oppressed  people,  and  to  elicit  the  attachment  of  the 
eountry  to  the  principles  of  rational  liberty. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1824,  the  eighteenth  Congress  closed  its  first 
session.  Among  the  most  important  bills  which  were  passed  was  one 
for  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt ;  and  a  second  establishing  a  tariff 
of  duties  on  imports  into  the  country. 

Each  of  these  bills  caused  much  debate  in  the  national  legislature, 
and  excited  no  small  solicitude  among  those  classes  of  citizens,  whose 
interests  were  likely  to  be  most  affected  by  them.  The  bill  for  abolish- 
ing imprisonment  for  debt  was  necessarily  qualified  and  guarded,  giving 
no  immunity  to  fraud,  and  containing  the  requisite  checks  to  shield  its 
benefits  from  abuse.  The  bill  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  occupied  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  ten  weeks,  and  was  at  length  passed  only 
by  a  majority  of  five.  On  the  occasion  of  its  final  decision,  only  two 
members,  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  were  absent 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  an  event  occurred,  which  caused  the 
highest  sensations  of  joy  throughout  the  Union ;  this  was  the  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Americans  during 
the  former  war  with  ureat  Britain,  and  who  eminently  contributed,  by 
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his  fortune,  infiueace,  skill,  and  bravery,  to  achieve  the  glorious  objects 
of  their  revolutionary  struggle. 

The  second  session  of  t&e  eighteenth  Congress  began  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1824;  on  which  occasion,  the  President  represented  the 
country  to  be  highly  prosperous  and  happy,  both  in  respect  to  its  internal 
condition  and  foreign  relations. 

"Our  relations,"  said  he,  *'with  foreign  powers  are  of  a  friendlv 
character,  although  certain  interestinj?  differences  remain  unsettiea 
Our  revenue,  under  the  mild  system  of  impost  and  tonnage,  continues 
to  be  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  government.  Our  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  navigation  flourish.  Our  fortifications  are 
advancing,  in  a  degree  authorized  by  existing  appropriations,  to  maturity, 
and  due  progress  is  made  in  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  to  the  limit 
prescribed  by  law." 

This  session  of  Congress  closed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1825,  being  limited 
by  the  Constitution  to  that  period.  Among  the  most  interesting  subjects 
which  occupied  its  attention  during  the  session,  were  the  occupation  of 
the  Oregon  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  the  suppression  of  piracy.  The 
bill  respecting  the  former,  however,  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  being 
mdefinitely  laid  on  the  table;  while  that  respecting  piracy  passed; 
which,  however,  does  little  more  than  to  authorize  the  Duildmg  of  ten 
additional  ships  of  war. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  had  previously  been  so  amended  as  to 
provide  only  for  a  military  occupation  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This 
amendment  was  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  violation  of  the 
treaty^  with  Great  Britain,  which  provides  that  the  boundary  line  on  that 
fipontier  shall  remain  unsettled  ten  years. 

On  the  subject  of  piracy,  the  President,  in  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
suggested  three  expedients ;  one,  by  the  pursuit  of  the  offenders  to  the 
settled  as  well  as  unsettled  parts  of  the  island  from  whence  they 
issue ;  another,  by  reprisal  on  the  inhabitants ;  and  a  third,  by  a 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  those  islands.  These  suggestions  gave  rise  to  a 
bill  in  the  Senate,  which  embraced  the  s^eral  expedients  proposed  in 
the  message,  and  which,  for  some  weeks,  was  a  prominent  topic  of 
debate.  The  opposers  of  the  bill  contended  that  it  introduces  a  new 
principle  into  the  rights  of  nations,  and  that  a  resort  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  it  would  be  in  effect  a  declaration  of  war  with  Spain.  This 
objection  was  anticipated  by  the  President,  and  obviated  by  him,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Spanish  authorities  are  utterly  incapable  of  suppressing 
Qie  practice  in  question.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  led  to  a  dis- 
closure of  facts,  which,  in  respect  to  its  atrocities  and  the  numbers  con* 
cemed  in  it,  exceeded  even  conjecture,  and  which  forced  conviction 
upon  all,  that  something,  and  something  efficient,  must  speedily  be  done. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  closed  on  the  3d  of  March. 
During  his  presidency  the  country  enjoyed  a  uniform  state  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  By  his  prudent  management  of  the  national  afnirs,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  he  eminently  contributed  to  the  honor  and  bap* 
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piness  of  millions,  and  retired  from  office,  enjoying  the  respect,  and 
oflcction,  and  gratitude  of  all. 

On  the  dd  of  March,  1S25,  Mr.  Monroe  retired  to  his  residence  in 
Loudon  county,  Virginia.  Subsequent  to  that  period,  he  discharged  the 
ordinary  judicial  functions  of  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  and  of  curator 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  the  winter  of  1829  and  '30,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Convention  called  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  that 
Commonwealth ;  and  took  an  active  part  in  their  deliberations,  over 
which  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  preside.  From  this  station  he  was, 
however^  compelled,  before  the  close  of  the  labors  of  the  Convention,  by 
severe  illness,  to  retire.  The  succeeding  summer,  he  was,  in  the  short 
compass  of  a  week,  visited  by  the  bereavement  of  the  beloved  partner  of 
his  life,  and  of  another  near,  affectionatei  and  respected  relative.  Soon 
after  these  deep  and  trying  afflictions,  he  removed  his  residence  to  the 
city  of  New  York ;  where,  surrounded  by  filial  solicitude  and  tenderness, 
the  flickering  lamp  of  life  held  its  lingering  flame,  as  if  to  await  the  day 
of  the  nation's  birth  and  glory;  when  the  soldier  of  the  revolution,  the 
statesman  of  the  confederacy,  the  chosen  chieftain  of  the  constituted 
nation,  sunk  into  the  arms  of  slumber,  to  awake  no  more  upon  earth,  and 
yielded  his  pure  and  gallant  spirit  to  receive  the  sentence  of  his  Maker. 

"  In  the  multitude  of  a  great  nation's  public  affairs,"  says  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Adams,  in  his  eulogy  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  ^*  there  is  no 
official  act  of  their  Chief  Magistrate,  however  momentous,  or  however 
minute,  but  should  be  traceable  to  a  dictate  of  duty,  pointing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Such  was  the  cardinal  principle  of  Mr.  Monroe. 
In  his  first  address,  upon  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  he  had  exposed 
the  general  principles  by  which  his  conduct,  in  the  discharge  of  his  great 
trust,  would  be  regulated.  In  his  secon''.  Inaugural  Address,  he  suc- 
cinctly reviewed  that  portion  of  the  career  through  which  he  had  passed, 
fortunately  sanctioned  by  public  approbation ;  and  promised  perseverance 
in  it,  to  the  close  of  his  public  service.  And,  in  his  last  annual  message 
to  Congress,  on  the  7tn  of  December,  1824,  announcing  his  retirement 
from  public  life,  after  the  close  of  that  session  of  the  Legislature,  he 
reviewed  the  whole  course  of  his  administration,  comparing  it  with  the 
pledges  which  he  had  given  at  its  commencement,  and  at  its  middle  term, 
appealing  to  the  judgment  and  consciousness  of  those  whom  he  addressed, 
for  its  unity  of  principle  as  one  consistent  whole ;  not  exempt  indeed,  from 
the  errors  and  infirmities  incident  to  all  human  action,  but  characteristic 
of  purposes  always  honest  and  sincere,  of  intentions  always  pure,  of 
labors  outlasting  the  daily  circuit  of  the  sun,  and  outwatching  the  vigils 
of  the  night — and  what  he  said  not,  but  a  faithful  witness  is  bound  to 
record ;  of  a  mind  anxious  and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
right;  patient  of  inquiry;  patient  of  contradiction;  courteous,  even  in 
the  colhsion  of  sentiment ;  sound  in  its  ultimate  judgments ;  and  firm  in 
its  final  conclusions. 

**  Such,  my  fellow  citizens,  was  James  Monroe.  Such  was  the  man, 
who  presents  the  only  example  of  one  whose  public  life  commenced  with 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  is  identified  with  all  the  important  events 
of  your  history  from  that  day  forth  for  a  full  half  century.    And  now* 
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what  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  here  assembled  to  do  honor  to 
his  memory?  Is  it  to  scatter  perishable  flowers  upon  the  yet  unsodded 
grave  of  a  public  benefactor  ?  Is  it  to  mingle  tears  of  sympathy  and  of 
consolation,  with  those  of  mourning  and  bereaved  children  ?  Is  it  to  do 
honor  to  ourselves,  by  manifesting  a  becoming  sensibility,  at  the  departure 
of  one,  who,  by  a  long  career  of  honor  and  of  usefulness,  has  been  to  us  all 
as  a  friend  and  brother  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  to  mark  the  memorable  ind* 
dents  of  a  life  signalized  by  all  ttie  properties  which  embody  the  preceptB 
of  virtue  and  the  principles  of  wisdom  ?  Is  it  not  to  pause  for  a  moment 
from  the  passions  of  our  own  bosoms,  and  the  agitations  of  our  own 
interests,  to  survey  in  its  whole  extent  the  long  and  little  beaten  path  of 
the  great  and  the  good :  to  fix  with  intense  inspection  our  own  vision,  and 
to  point  the  ardent  but  unsettled  gaze  of  our  cnildren  upon  that  resplen- 
dent row  of  cresset  lamps,  fed  with  the  purest  vital  air,  which  illuminate 
the  path  of  the  hero,  the  statesman  and  the  sage.  Have  you  a  son  of 
ardent  feelings  and  ingenuous  mind,  docile  to  instruction,  and  panting 
for  honorable  distinction  ?  point  him  to  the  pallid  cheek  and  agonizing 
form  of  James  Monroe,  at  the  opening  blossom  of  life,  weltering  in  hts 
blood  on  the  field  of  Trenton,  for  the  cause  of  his  country.  Then  turn 
his  eye  to  the  same  form,  seven  years  later,  in  health  and  vigor,  still  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  but  seated  among  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the  land, 
to  receive  entwined  with  all  its  laurels  the  sheathed  and  triumphant  sword 
of  Washinsfton.  Guide  his  eye  along  to  the  same  object,  investigating, 
by  the  midnight  lamp,  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and  unfolding 
them  at  once,  with  alt  the  convictions  of  reason  and  all  the  persuasions 
of  eloquence,  to  demonstrate  the  rights  of  his  countrymen  to  the  contested 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  hall  of  Congress.  Follow  him  with 
this  trace  in  his  hand,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  by  laborious  travels 
and  intricate  negociations,  at  imperial  courts,  and  in  the  pabces  of  kings, 
winding  his  way  amidst  the  ferocious  and  party-colored  revolutions  of 
France,  and  the  lifeguard  favorites  and  Camarillas  of  Spain.  Then  look 
at  the  map  of  United  North  America,  as  it  was  at  the  definitive  peace  of 
1783.  Compare  it  with  the  map  of  that  same  empire  as  it  is  now ;  limit* 
ed  by  the  Sabine  and  the  Pacinc  Ocean,  and  say,  the  change,  more  than 
of  any  other  man,  living  or  dead,  was  the  work  of  James  Monroe.  See 
him  pass  successively  from  the  hall  of  the  Confederation  Congress  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  his  native  commonwealth ;  to  their  Convention 
which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  North  American  people ;  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Union ;  to  the  chair  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  ultn 
revolutionary  France ;  back  to  the  executive  honors  of  his  native  State ; 
again  to  embassies  of  transcendent  magnitude,  to  France,  to  Spain,  to 
Britain;  restored  once  more  to  retirement  and  his  country;  elevated 
again  to  the  highest  trust  of  his  State ;  transferred  successively  to  the 
two  pre-eminent  Departments  of  Peace  and  War,  in  the  Natioiud  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  fit  the  most  momentous  crisis  burthened  with  the  duties  of 
both — and  finally  raised,  first  by  the  sufirages  of  a  majority,  and  at  last 
by  the  unanimous  call  of  his  countrymen  to  the  Chief  Magistracjr  of  the 
Union.  There  behold  him,  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  strengthening  his 
eottntry  for  defence  by  a  system  of  combined  fortificstions,  military  and 
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navaly  sustaining  her  rights,  her  dignit^r  and  honor  abroad ;  soothing 
her  djasensions,  and  concOiathig  her  acerraties  at  home ;  controlling,  by  a 
firm  though  posurefnl  policy,  t£  hostile  spirit  of  the  European  Afiiance 
against  RepuUican  Southern  America ;  extorting,  by  the  mild  compolsion 
of  reason,  me  shores  of  the  Pacific  from  the  stipulated  acknowledgment  of 
Spain ;  and  leading  back  the  Imperial  Autocrat  of  the  North,  to  his  law- 
fiu  boundaries,  from  his  hastily  asserted  dominion  over  the  Southern 
Oc^an.  Thus  strengthening  and  consolidating  the  federatiTe  edifice  of 
his  country's  union,  till  he  was  entitled  to  say,  like  Augustus  Ciesar,  of 
his  imperial  city,  that  he  had  found  her  built  of  brick  and  left  her  con* 
struck  of  marUe.'* 
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^JoBN  QoiHCT  Adams  is  descended  from  a  race  of  fanners,  tradesmeiw 
and  mechanics.  In  1630,  his  remote  ancestor,  Henry  Adams,  came  to 
America,  with  seven  sons,  and  established  himself  in  this  country* 
Thus  early  rooted  in  the  soil,  a  warm  attachment  to  the  cause  and  the 
rights  of  America  has  been,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  birth« 
right  of  this  family. 

The  first  of  this  name,  who  emerged  from  private  life,  and  rose  to 
conspicuous  public  stations,  were  Samuel  Adams,  the  proscribed  patriot 
of  the  Revolution,  and  John  Adams,  who  was  pronounced  by  his  vene- 
rable copatriot,  Thomas  Jefferson,  **The  Colossus  of  Independence." 
These  two  distinguished  benefactors  of  their  country,  were  descen- 
dants of  the  same  remote  ancestor.  Samuel  Adams  oeceased  without 
male  issue;  John  Quincy  Adams  is  the  son  of  his  illustrious  fellow 
laborer  and  relative.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1767,  and  was  named 
for  John  Quincy,  his  great-grandfather,  who  bore  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  prorince,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 

The  principles  of  American  Independence  and  freedom  were  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  existence. 
Both  of  his  revered  parents  had  entered,  with  every  power  and  faculty, 
into  the  cause  of  the  country.  When  the  father  of  lar.  Adams  repaired 
to  France  as  joint  commissioner  with  Franklin  and  Lee,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  son  John  Quincy,  then  in  his  eleventh  year.  In  this 
country  he  passed  a  year  and  a  half  with  his  father,  and  enjoyed  the 
enviable  privilege  of  the  daily  intercourse  and  parental  attentions  of 
Benjamin  Framdin ;  whose  kind  notice  of  the  young  was  a  peculiar 
trait  in  his  character,  and  whose  primitive  simplicity  of  manners  and 
methodical  habits  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  youthful 
countryman. 

After  a  residence  of  about  eighteen  months  in  France,  John  Quincy 
Adams  returned  (o  America  with  his  father,  who  came  home  to  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  his  native  State.  After  a 
sojourn  of  a  few  months  at  home,  the  voice  of  the  country  called  on  Mr. 
Adams'  father  again  to  repair  to  Europe  as  a  commissioner  for  negociat- 
ing  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Oreat  Britain,  whenever  she 
might  be  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

He  took  his  son  with  him.  They  sailed  in  a  French  frigate  bound  to 
Brest ;  but  the  vessel  having  sprung  a  dangerous  leak,  was  obliged  to 
put  in  the  nearest  port,  which  proved  to  be  Ferrol,  in  Spain.    From  that 

*  For  the  early  part  of  this  memoir  we  have  been  indebted  to  a  biographical  sketch, 
published  at  the  time  of  the  presidential  eanvass,  which  terminated  in  the  electSao 
of  Crenoal  Jackson. 
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?lace  Mr.  Adams  travelled  by  land  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  Januaiy 
780,  and  when  his  son,  J.  Q.  Adams,  was  put  to  school.  In  the  montii 
of  July,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Adams  repaired  to  Holland  to  negociate 
a  loan  in  that  country.  His  son  accompanied  him,  and  was  placed  first 
in  die  public  school  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  af^rwarda  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  In  July,  1781,  Mr.  Francis  Dana,  (afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,)  who  had  gone  out  with 
Mr.  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  received,  from  &e  continental 
Congress,  the  commission  of  Minister  to  the  Em|>Fe88  of  Bmiia,  and 
John  Q.  Adams  was  selected  by  Mr.  Dana,  aa  a  private  secretary  of  ihia 
mission.  After  spending  fourteen  months  with  Mr.  Dana,  he  left  him  to 
return  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburgh,  an4  Br^ioen,  to  HoUaod, 
where  his  father  had  been  publicly  received  as  Minister  from  the  United 
States,  and  had  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  republic  mt  the 
Netherlands.  He  performed  this  journey  during  the  winter  of  178^ — 3, 
being  sixteen  years  of  age,  without  a  companion.  He  reached  the  Hague 
in  April,  1783,  his  father  being  at  tbat  time  engaged  at  Paris  in  the  nego- 
ciation  of  peace.  From  April  to  July  his  son  remained  at  thfe  Hague 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dumas,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  a  zealous  friend 
of  America,  who  then  filled  the  office  of  an  agent  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  negociations  for  peace  being  suspended  in  July,  Mr.  Adams'  fiuher 
repaired  on  business  to  Amsterdam,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  took  bis 
son  with  him.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  Septeoiber, 
1783,  from  which  time  till  May,  1785,  he  was  chiefly  with  his  ^Jb/^  in 
England,  Holland,  and  France. 

It  was  at  that  period,  that  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jefier^ 
son,  then  residing  in  France  as  American  Minister.  The  intercouise  of 
Mr.  Jefierson  with  his  former  colleague,  the  father  of  Mr.  Adams,  was 
of  an  intimate  and  confidential  kind,  and  led  to  a  friendship  for  his  son, 
which,  formed  in  early  life,  scarcely  sufiered  an  interruption  from  subse- 
quent political  dissensions,  and  revived  with  original  strength  during  the 
last  years  of  the  life  of  this  venemble  statesman. 

Mr.  Adams  was,  at  the  period  last  mentioned,  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Bom  in  the  crisis  of  his  country's  fcnrtunes,  he  had  led  a  life  of 
wandering  and  vicissitude,  unusual  at  any  age.  His  education,  in  every 
thing  but  the  school  of  liberty,  had  been  interrupted  and  irregular.  He 
had  seen  much  of  the  world — ^much  of  men — and  had  enjoyed  but  little 
leisure  for  books.  Anxious  to  complete  his  education,  and  still  more 
anxious  to  return  to  his  native  America,  when  his  father  was,  in  1785, 
appointed  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  his  son,  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  pleasures  and  splendor  of  a  city  like  London  are  most  caleu- 
lated  to  fascinate  and  mislead,  asked  permission  of  his  father  to  t*o  tiaek 
to  his  native  shores.  This  he  accordingly  did.  On  his  return  'o  Ame- 
rica, he  became  a  member  of  the  ancient  seat  of  learning  at  (>aiiibridge, 
where,  as  early  as  1743,  Samuel  Adams,  in  taking  his  degrees,  had  the 
proposition,  *'that  the  people  have  a  just  right  of  resistance,  when 
oppressed  by  their  rulers." 

in  Julvt  1787,  Mr.  Adams  left  college  and  entered  Uie  office  of  The- 
ophilus  Farsons  aftenvarJ  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  as  a  ctudoDt  of 
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I«w  at  Newtmrjrport.  On  a  Tisit  of  (General  Washington  to  that  town, 
in  1789,  Mr.  Parsons,  being  chosen  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  be  the 
medium  of  expressing  their  sentiments  to  the  Greneral,  called  upon  his 
pupils  each  to  prepare  an  address.  This  call  was  obeyed  by  Mr.  Adams, 
and  his  address  wsis  delirered  by  Mr.  Parsons. 

After  completing  his  law  studies  at  Newburjrport,  Mr.  Adams  removed 
to  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  view  of  \employing  himself  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession.  The  business  of  a  young  lawyer  is  generally 
of  inconsiderable  amount ;  and  Mr.  Adams  employed  the  leisure  afibrded 
him  by  this  circumstance,  and  by  his  industrious  habits,  in  speculations 
upon  tne  great  political  questions  of  the  day. 

In  April,  1793,  on  the  first  information  that  war  between  Ghreat  Britain 
and  France  had  been  declared,  Mr.  Adams  published  a  short  series  of 
papers,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  prove  that  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  required  them  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest.  These 
papers  were  published  before  General  Washington's  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  and  without  any  knowledge  that  such  a  proclamation  would 
issue.  The  opinions  they  expressed  were  in  opposition  to  the  ideas  gene- 
rally prevailing,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778  obliged  us  to  take 
part  m  the  wars  of  France.  But  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  by 
Oeneral  Washington,  sanctioned  by  all  his  cabinet,  with  Mr.  Jefierson  at 
its  head,  was  shortly  made  public,  and  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  views 
which  Mr.  Adams  had  been,  (it  is  believed,)  the  first  to  express  before  the 
public,  on  this  new  and  difficult  topic  of  national  law. 

In  the  winter  of  1793  and  1794,  the  public  mind  of  America  was 
extensively  agitated  by  the  inflammatory  appeals  of  the  French  Minister, 
Genet.  It  is  known  to  all  with  what  power  and  skill  this  foreign  emis- 
sary was  resisted  in  the  official  correspondence  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Among  those  who  co-operated  in  the  public 
prints,  in  thcr  same  patriotic  cause,  none  was  more  conspicuous  than  Mr. 
Adams,  whose  essays,  in  support  of  the  administration,  were  read  and 
admired  throughout  the  country. 

His  reputation  was  now  established  as  an  American  statesman,  patriot, 
and  political  writer,  of  the  first  order.  Before  his  retirement  from  the 
Department  of  State,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  him  to  General  Wash- 
ington as  iiproper  person  to  be  introduced  into  the  public  service  of  the 
country.  The  acquaintance  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams» 
which  had  been  formed  in  France,  had  lately  been  renewed,  on  occasion 
of  a  visit  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Philadelphia  in  1792 ;  and  the  promptitude 
and  ability  with  which  he  had  just  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  m  enforcing  the  principles  of  public  law  on  the  turbulent  Frencn 
Envoy,  no  doubt  led  Mr.  Jefferson  thus  to  recommend  him  to  General 
Washington. 

General  Washington's  own  notice  had  been  drawn  to  the  publications 
of  Mr.  Adams  above  alluded  to.  He  had  in  private  expressed  the  highest 
opinion  of  them,  and  had  made  particular  inquiries  with  respect  to  their 
author.  Thus  honorably  identified,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  with 
the  first  great  and  decisive  step  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  thus  eotly  attracting  the  notice,  and  enjopng  the  confidence  of  Wash- 
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ington  and  Jefferflon,  Mr.  Adams  was,  in  1794|  appointed  Minister  Besidiem 
to  the  Netherlands,  an  office  corresponding  in  rank  and  salary  with  thit 
of  a  Charge  d'  Affaires  at  the  present  day.  The  father  of  Mr.  Adams 
was.  at  Uiis  time,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  to  those  acquainted  with  the  character  of  these  great  men, 
that  the  appointment  of  his  son  was  made  by  General  Washington  unex- 
pectedly to  the  Vice-President,  and  without  any  previous  intimation  that 
it  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Adams  remained  at  his  post  in  Holland  till  near  the  close  of 
General  Washington's  administration.  He  was  an  attentive  observer  of 
the  great  events  then  occurring  in  Europe,  and  his  official  correspondence 
with  the  Gk)vemment  was  regarded  by  General  Washington  as  of  the 
highest  importance. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  General  Washington's  administration  was  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Adams  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Portugal.     On 
his  way  from  the  Hague  to  Lisbon,  he  received  a  new  comnusdonv 
changing  his  destination  to  Berlin.     This  latter  appointment  was  made 
by  Mr.  Adams'  faUier,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  a        '} 
manner  highly  honorable  to  the  restraint  of  his  parental  feelings,  in  the 
discharge  of  an  act  of  public  dutv.     Although  Mr.  Adams'  appointment 
to  Portugal  was  made  by  General  Washington,  and  Mr.  Adams'  father 
did  no  more  than  propose  his  transfer  to  Berlin,  yet  feelings  of  delicacy         | 
led  him  to  hesitate,  before  he  took  even  this  step.    He  consulted  the         ' 
beloved  father  of  his  country,  then  retired  from  office,  and  placed  in  a 
situation  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  the  motives  which  can  possibly         ' 
prejudice  the  minds  of  men  in  power.     The  following  letter  from  Grene-        |i 
ral  Washington  is  the  reply  to  President  Adams'  inquiry,  and  wUl  ever        ■' 
remain  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams.  j' 

"  Monday,  Fsbbuast  20, 1797 
'*  Deas  Sir, 

"  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  a  perusal  of  the  inclosed.  The  sentunenl^ 
do  honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer ;  and  if  my  wishes  would 
be  of  any  avaU,  they  should  go  to  you  in  a  strong  hope,  mat  you  will  not 
withhold  merited  promotion  from  John  Q.  Adams,  because  he  is  your 
son.  For  without  intending  to  compliment  the  father  or  the  mother,  or 
to  censure  any  others,  I  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  Mr.  Adams 
is  the  most  valuable  public  character  we  have  abroad ;  and  that  there 
remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  he  will  prove  himself  to  be  the  ablest 
of  all  our  diplomatic  corps.  If  he  was  now  to  be  brought  into  that  line, 
or  into  any  other  public  walk,  I  could  not,  upon  the  principle  which  has 
regulated  my  own  conduct,  d^pprove  of  the  caution  which  is  hinted  at 
in  the  letter.  But  he  is  already  entered ;  the  public,  more  and  more,  at 
he  is  known,  are  appreciating  his  talents  and  worth ;  and  his  covaatrj 
would  sustain  a  loss,  if  these  were  to  be  checked  by  over  delicacy  on 
your  part. 

**  With  sincere  esteem,  and  a&ctionato  regard, 

"  I  am  ever  yours, 

"  Gsa  WAflHiHcnoH.'' 
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The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Adams'  mission  to  Berlins  Whs  effected  by 
the  ccnclnsion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Prussia.  He  remained  in 
that  country  till  the  spring  of  1801,  when  he  was  recalled  by  his  father 
and  returned  to  America.  During  the  last  year  of  his  residence  in  Ger^ 
many,  Mr.  Adams  made  an  excursion  into  the  province  of  Silesia,  which 
he  has  described  in  a  series  of  letters  that  have  been  collected  an4  pub* 
lished  in  a  volume,  and  have  been  translated  into  French  and  German, 
and  extensively  circulated  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Adams's  residence  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  1794  to  1801» 
was  of  great  importance  in  its  influence  upon  his  political  character  and 
feelings.  He  contemplated,  with  every  advantage  for  understanding  their 
secreteprings,  the  great  movements  in  the  political  world,  which  were 
then  taking  place.  His  early  education  in  Fiance,  and  his  connexion 
with  the  continental  courts,  prevented  his  forming  those  attachments  for 
the  English  policy,  which  almost  universally  prevailed  among  such  of 
the  citizens  of  America  as  opposed  the  principles  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. The  union  of  these  circumstances  enabled  him  to  hold  an  im- 
partial and  trulj  American  course  between  the  the  violent  extremes  to 
which  public  opmion  in  America  ran,  on  the  great  question  of  our  foreign 
relations.  It  was  also  fortunate  that  he  was  absent  from  the  country, 
during  the  period  when  domestic  parties  were  organized  and  arrayed 
against  each  other.  We  have  already  seen  that  his  manly  and  patriotic 
course  had  gained  him  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  before  he  retired 
from  office.  The  great  schism  in  the  American  family  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  General  Washington  labored  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  and  dis* 
tribated  his  appointments  among  all  the  able  and  patriotic,  without  regard 
to  the  party  distinctions  which  were  forming. 

Mr.  Adams  came  into  the  Presidency  in  1797,  with  the  intention,  had 
the  strong  current  of  events  permitted  him,  to  pursue  the  same  course. 
The  first  Atep  taken  by  him  after  his  inauguration,  was  a  friendly  and 
confidential  interview  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  which  he  proposed  to  him« 
if  it  should  be  thought  proper,  on  consideration,  for  the  vice-President  to 
leave  the  country,  to  go  to  France  as  the  American  Minister,  in  the  hope 
that  he,  if  any  one,  would  be  able  to  adjust  our  difficulties  with  that 
coontiy.  That  Mr.  Jeflerson,  on  his  side,  had  not  suffered  the  political 
contests,  into  which  they  had  been  tirawn,  to  alienate  his  feelings  from 
his  old  revolutionary  copatriot,  is  apparent  from  the  following  letter  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  Oovemor  Langdon,  which  was  written  after  the  election 
of  Mr.  Adams  as  President,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Vice-President,  was 
ascertained. 

"  MoNTicBLLO,  Jamujlrt  22, 1797. 
*<  Dbab  Snt, 

**  Tour  friendly  letter  of  the  2d  instant  never  came  to  hand  till  yesterday, 
and  I  feel  indebted  for  the  solicitude  you  therein  express  for  my  under* 
taking  the  office,  to  which  vou  inform  me  I  am  now  called.  I  Imow  not 
from  what  source  an  idea  nas  spread  itself,  which  I  have  found  to  be 

Ssnerally  spread,  that  I  would  accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
tates,  bat  not  that  of  Vice-President.    When  I  retired  from  the  office  I 
31 
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The  same  sentiments  of  respect  towards  Mr.  Adams,  were  more  paUicly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  on  taking  the  chair  of  the  Senate,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  following  terms :  '*  I  might  here 
proceed,  and  with  the  greatest  truth,  to  declare  my  zealous  attachment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  that  I  consider  the  union  of  these 
States  as  the  first  of  blessings ;  and  as  the  first  of  duties,  the  preservation 
of  that  Constitution,  which  secures  it ;  but  I  suppose  these  declarations 
not  pertinent  to  the  occasion  of  entering  into  an  office,  whose  primary 
business  is  merely  to  preside  over  the  forms  of  this  House ;  and  no  one 
more  sincerely  prays  that  no  accident  may  call  me  to  the  higher  and 
more  important  functions  which  the  Constitution  eventually  devolves  on 
this  office.  These  have  been  justly  confided  to  the  eminent  chamcter 
which  has  preceded  me  here,  whose  talents  and  integrity  have  been  known 
and  reyered  by  me,  through  a  long  course  of  years ;  have  been  the  ibon- 
dation  of  a  cordial  and  uninterrupted  friendship  between  us ;  and  I 
devoutly  pray  he  may  be  long  preserved  for  the  government,  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  prosperity  of  our  common  country." 

Such  were  the  feelings  entertained  towards  each  other  by  these  Tene* 
rable  fellow  laborers  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  who  hav9 
happily  closed,  in  a  singular  coincidence  of  death,  the  lives  which  they  had 
passed  in  an  unison  scarcely  interrupted,  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
but  the  extraordinary  nature  of  our  foreign  relations,  in  their  influenee 
on  domestic  polities,  proved  too  strong  for  the  control  of  the  wisoi  the 


last  held,  no  man  in  the  Union  less  expected  than  I  did,  ever  to  have 
come  forward  again ;  and  whatever  has  been  insinuated  to  the  contrary, 
to  no  man  in  the  Union  was  the  share  which  my  name  bore  in  the  late 
contest,  more  unexpected  than  it  was  to  me.  If  I  had  contemplated  die 
thing  beforehand,  and  suffered  my  will  to  enter  into  action  at  all  upon  it, 
would  have  been  in  a  direction  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  has  been 
imputed  to  me.  But  I  had  no  right  to  a  will  on  the  subject,  much  less 
to  control  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  arranging  us  accord- 
ing to  our  capacities.  Least  of  all  could  I  have  any  feelings,  which 
would  revolt  at  taking  a  station  secondary  to  Mr.  Adams.  I  have  been 
secondary  to  him,  in  every  situation  in  which  we  ever  acted  together  in 
public  life,  for  twenty  years  past.  A  contrary  position  would  have  been 
novelty,  and  his  the  right  of  revolting  at  it.  Be  assured,  then,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  if  I  had  had  a  fibre  in  my  composition  still  looking  after  public 
office,  it  would  have  been  gratified  precisely  by  the  very  call  you  are  ik 
pleased  to  give  me,  and  no  other.  But  in  truth,  I  wish  for  neither  honors  '< 
nor  offices.  I  am  happier  at  home  than  I  can  be  elsewhere.  Since, 
however,  I  am  called  out,  an  object  of  great  anxiety  to  me  is,  that  those 
with  whom  I  am  to  act,  shutting  their  minds  to  the  unfounded  abuse  of 
which  I  have  been  the  subject,  will  view  me  with  the  same  candor 
with  which  I  shall  certainly  act.  An  acquaintance  of  many  long  years, 
insures  to  me  your  just  support,  as  it  does  to  you  the  sentiments  of  sin- 
cere respect  and  attachment,  with  which  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  friend  and 
servant,  Thomas  Jeffbhsoic. 

*'  HoNOKABLS  John  Lanodon." 
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euidid».«od  tbe  pataoftic.  The  coimtiy  vas.sent  into  co&tendmg  ptrdas. 
The  Freaident  <m  tbe  United  States  legvded  as  the  head  ef  the  iedeial 
partjTs  was  compelled,  besides  the  natural  resistance  of  the  party  <^fosed 
le  his  adnuniatraticia,  to  encounter  the  odium  of  the  strong  a»i  Tiolent 
jmeasuxeSf  brought  ficurwaid  by  the  friends  of  Oenesal  Hainilten,  amoag 
ibam  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  neither  of  which  was  recoinmeodea 
nor  desjxed  by  Mr.  Adams,  nor  propc^ed  by  his  advice.  In  conaequeDce 
4>f  his  refusal  to  plunge  tbe  country  into  a  war  with  France,  Mr.  Adans 
lost  the  support  of  General  Hamilton  and  his  friends,  whose  opposition 
ilefeated  his  re-election ;  and  thus  prostrated  the  doTout  prayer  of  Mr. 
JefiersoQ,  that  he  might  be  hmg  preaerred  "  for  tbe  GoTemnent  of  the 
country." 

During  this  critical  period  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  politics,  Mr.  John 
Q.  Adams  was  abroad.  He  was  aloof  from  the  scene  of  warfare.  His  sitiia- 
ti(»  secured  him  from  the  necessity  of  taking  part  in  those  political  conten- 
tions in  which  he  must  either  have  been  placed  in  the  painful  position  of 
acting  with  the  party  opposed  to  his  iather,  or  he  would  haYe  been 
obliged  to  encounter  the  natural  imputation  of  being  biassed  in  suwort 
of  Um  by  filial  attachment  From  this  painAil  alternative  Mr.  Adams 
was  spared,  by  his  residence  abroad,  during  the  whole  period  in  which 
our  domestic  parties  were  acquiring  their  organisation ;  and  he  returned 
to  his  native  land,  as  every  American  of  mganuoas  mind  unfailingly 
returns  after  a  long  absence,  a  stranger  to  local  parties,  and  a  friend  to  ms 
country.  There  was  not  an  individual  in  the  oountry,  to  whom^  with 
greater  justice  than  Mr.  Adams,  mi^ht  have  beni  applied  ti^m^fnam- 
mous  remark  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  in  lus  inaugural  address,  "We  are  all 
B^ttblicans,  we  axe  all  Federalists.'" 

jb  1802,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  district  of  Boston ;  and  si^alized  that  fearless  independence,  which 
has  ever  characterized  his  political  course,  by  his  strong,  though  inefBds* 
tual  opposition  to  a  powerful  combination  oi  banking  interests,  of  which 
the  centre  was  placed  among  his  immediate  constituents. 

In  1803,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years, 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1803.  No  person  could  come  into  that  body,  in 
a  situation  better  to  enable  him  to  act  the  honorable  part  of  an  indepen- 
dent, upright,  and  patriotic  Senator.  He  had  successively  received  testi- 
monials 01  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those,  who  had  s4ministered  the 
goverjoment,  including  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President.  In  the  political 
contsoversies  of  the  day  he  had  not  shared.  He  was  pledged  neither  in 
opposition  nor  support  to  any  men  or  measures,  other  than  those  which 
his  sense  of  duty  should  dictate  to  him  to  be  supported  or  opposed. 

His  conduct  in  the  Senate  was  such  as  to  have  been  justly  e^)ected 
from  his  position.  He  had  neither  principles  to  permit,  nor  passions  to 
irive  him  into  indiscriminate  opposition  or  blind  support.  He  supported 
the  administration  in  every  measure  which  his  judgment  ajqproved. 
Especially  in  the  new  aspect  which  the  political  world  was  assuming  in 
consequence  of  the  infraction  of  our  neutral  rights  and  violation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  our  flag  by  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Adams  was  the  promp 
and  undoviating  supporter  of  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
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xneastirefi  adopted  by  the  administration  for  its  defence.  In  pnisainff  Au 
independent  course,  Mr.  Adams  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  which,  in  May,  1808,  by  a  small  majori^  of 
federal  votes,  elected  another  person,  as  Senator,  from  the  period  of  the 
expiration  of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  and  passed  resolutions  of  the  nature  of 
instruction  to  their  Senators,  containing  principles  which  Mr.  Adams 
disapproved.  Choosing  neither  to  act  in  conformity  with  these  resolu- 
tions, nor  to  represent  constituents  who  had  lost  their  confidence  in  him, 
Mr.  Adams  resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  needs  not  be  said  that  the  decided  support  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Adams 
was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  administration  at  this  moment.  It  was 
a  support  given  in  the  dark  days  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  when 
England  was  now  acting  against  the  couDtr]|r  the  part  which  France  had 
acted  ten  years  before,  and  when  the  operation  of  the  restricting  system 
(the  only  measure  of  resistance,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  country  could  then  in  prudence  adopt ;)  had  paralyzed  the 
energies  of  the  country,  and  excited  wide  spread  discontent  It  was  a 
support  given  by  an  independent  statesman,  who  had  borne  the  name  of 
the  opposite  party,  at  a  moment  when,  in  addition  to  all  the  strength  of 
the  federalists,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  were  called  to  encounter, 
within  the  bosom  of  their  own  party  and  their  own  State,  the  unexpect- 
ed and  perilous  defection  of  men,  who  had  once  led  the  ranks  of  the 
republican  party,  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  who  now  quar- 
relled with  Mr.  Jefierson  and  Mr.  Madison,  and  threw  themselves 
into  a  course  o^  unsparing  and  unrelaxing  opposition.  At  this  moment 
of  trial,  when,  besides  the  honest  conflict  of  opposite  parties,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  thus  pressed  by  the  whole  incumbent  weight  of  the  British 
empire,  and  by  a  tremendous  assault  from  the  ranks  of  his  friends, 
aiming  to  embarrass  him  and  supplant  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Adams  came 
out  boldly  and  manfully  in  his  support. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Adams  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^ 
although  varying  the  direction,  did  not  abate  the  activity  of  his  uncom- 
mon powers  for  serving  his  fellow  men.  A  life  of  unremitted  public 
occupation  had,  by  virtue  of  strict  method,  untiring  diligence,  and 
temperate  habits,  left  him  leisure  to  acquire,  as  a  relaxation,  a  mass  of 
useful  learning,  which  would,  in  most  cases,  have  been  deemed  the  fruit 
of  a  life  of  literary  seclusion.  Distinguished  as  a  writer  among  the 
best  which  the  country  has  produced,  and  as  a  public  speaker,  for  force, 
and  impressiveness,  and  senatorial  eloquence,  not  less  rare,  Mr.  Adams 
was,  in  1806,  called  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  in  the  semi- 
nary where  he  received  his  education,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  me  Art  of  Speaking  Well ;  the  most  important  art  to  the  youth  of  a 
free  country. 

But  his  country  had  higher  claims  upon  his  services.  In  June,  18D9, 
he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  as  Minister  to  Russia.  He  had  the 
good  fortune,  here,  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Alexandes^ 
who  was  delighted  with  the  contrast  of  the  republican  simplicity  of  the 
American  Minister  with  the  splendor  of  the  foreifpi  Envoys.  He  admit- 
ted Mr.  Adams  to  a  degree  of  intimacy  rarely  enjoyed  witb  desoocia 
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menaTchs  eren  by  their  own  ministers.  This  circumstance'  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  good-will  toward  America,  on  the  part  of  the  Empe- 
Tor  Alexander,  of  which  the  country  has  enjoyed,  on  many  occasions, 
the  important  fruits.  But  its  first  fruit  was  the  most  important  of 
all;  for  it  was  unquestionably  owing  to  the  confidential  relation 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Emperor,  that  the  mediation  of  Russia 
was  tendered  between  England  and  the  United  States ;  a  mediation 
which,  though  it  was  declined  by  England,  produced  an  offer  from  that 
country  to  treat  directly,  and  thus  led  to  peace. 

.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was  placed  by  Mr.  Madison  at  the  head 
of  the  commission  of  fire,  by  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  negociated, 
and  which  consisted  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country.  It  is 
Unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  skill,  with  which  that  negociation  was 
conducted.  Mr.  Adams  bore  a  full  part  in  its  counsels  and  labors; 
and  a  proportionate  share  of  the  credit  is  due  to  him,  for  that  cogency 
and  skdl  which  drew  from  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  the  declaration  that,  "  in  his  opinion,  the  American 
Commissioners  had  shown  the  most  astonishing  superiority  over  the 
British,  during  the  whole  of  the  correspondence." 

This  tribute  is  the  more  honorable  to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  colleagues, 
Mr.  Grallatin,  Mr.  Clay,  and  their  departed  associate  Mr.  Bayard,  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  on  every  important  point,  the  British  Commission- 
ers received  special  instructions  from  the  Ministry  at  London,  directing 
the  terms  in  which  the  American  Envoys  were  to  be  answered. 

Having  borne  this  imnortant  part,  in  Bringing  the  war  lo  a  close  by  an 
honorable  peace,  Mr.  Adams  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Uallatin,  in  negociating  a  convention  of  commerce  with  G^reat 
Britain,  on  the  basis  of  which  our  commercial  intercourse  with  that 
country  has  been  since  advantageously  conducted.  Having  been 
appointed  our  Minister  at  London  by  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Adams  remain* 
ed  in  that  place,  till  the  accession  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  chair  of  State. 
On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet,  took 
deliberate  counsel  with  the  most  prudent  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the 
country.  Among  others  the  opinion  of  General  Jackson  was  freely 
imparted  to  him.  The  counsel  of  this  distinffuished  citizen  was  e^res»- 
ed,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Every  thing  depends  on  the  selection  of 
your  ministry.  In  every  selection,  party  and  party  feelings  should  be 
avoided.  Now  is  the  tune  to  exterminate  that  fnonster,  called  party 
spirit.  By  selecting  characters  most  conspicuous  for  their  probity, 
virtue,  capacity,  and  firmness,  without  any  regard  to  party,  you  will  go 
fiir,  if  not  entirely,  to  eradicate  those  fedings,  which  on  former  occasions 
threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  government,  and  perhaps  haya 
the  pleasure  and  honor  of  uniting  a  people  heretofore  politically  divided. 
The  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  should  never 
indulge  in  party  feelings." 

To  this  counsel  Mr.  Monroe  felt  himself  unable  to  accede.  Ha 
thought  that  "  the  association  of  any  of  the  federal  party  in  the  adminis- 
tration would  wound  the  feelings  of  its  friends  to  the  injury  of  the 
cause."    Ra  made  known,  however,  to  Qeneial  Jadcaon  hia 
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design  of  distributing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  places  in  tbe  cabineti 
throughout  the  country.  "  I  shall,"  said  he  in  his  letter  to  (Jenenl 
Jackson,  of  March  1st,  1817,  "  take  a  person  for  the  Department  of 
State  from  the  eastward ;  and  Mr.  Adams,  by  long  service  in  our  diplo- 
matic concerns  appearing  to  entitle  him  to  the  preference,  supported  bf 
his  acknowledged  abilities  and  integrity,  his  nomination  will  go  to  the 
Senate."  In  reply  to  this  intimation,  General  Jackson,  in  his  letter  of 
March  18th,  observes :  '*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  you  have  made 
the  best  selection  to  fill  the  Department  of  State,  that  could  be  made. 
Mr.  Adams  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  "will  be  an  able  helpmate,  and  I 
am  convinced  his  appointment  will  afford  general  satisfaction."  It  was 
with  something  of  prophetic  feeling  that  6eneml  Jackson  declared  in 
1817,  "  that  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  would  be  an  Me 
helpmate.".  It  was  not  a  long  time  before  the  conduct  of  General 
Jackson  himself  was  the  subject  of  solemn  investigation  before  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter, justifying  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson,  against  the  complaints 
of  Spain,  came  seasonably  to  the  support  of  this  distinguished  citizen, 
and  effected  the  vindication  of  him  against  every  charge  of  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  Spain. 

In  the  pursuance  of  the  intimation  of  Mr.  Monroe,  as  above  described, 
Mr.  Adams  was  caUed  home  from  England  and  became  Secretary  of  State. 
On  this  arduous  office  he  entered,  as  General  Jackson  had  foretold  that  he 
would,  "  to  the  general  approbation  of  the  country."  He  retained  the 
confidence  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  acquired  that  of  his  new  colleagues.  In 
reference  to  all  questions  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Adams  was  the  influential  member  of  the  cabinet ;  and  is,  consequently, 
more  than  any  other  individual  composing  it,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
measures  ^iduch,  during  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  were  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  these  should  here  be  specified.  One  only  is  too  important  to  be 
forffotten— the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  New  Republics 
of  me  South.  The  credit  of  first  effectually  proposing  that  measure,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  due  to  Mr.  Clay;  that  of  choosing  the 
propitious  moment  when  it  could  be  proposed  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  Congress,  and  the  nation,  belongs,  in  the  first  degree,  to  Mr. 
Adams.  Nor  is  he  entitled  to  less  credit,  for  the  successful  termination 
of  out  diflerences  with  Spain.  A  controversy,  of  thirty  years'  standing,  li 
which  had  resisted  the  skill  of  every  preceding  admimatration  of  the 
government,  was  thus  brought  to  an  honorable  close.  Indemnity  wns 
prseured  for  our  merchants,  and  East  and  West  Florida  added  to  oar 
republic.  Next  to  the  purchase  of  liouisiana,  the  history  of  our  country 
presents  no  meseace  or  equal  brUliancy  vrith  that  of  the  aoqinskion  <x 
mis  territory. 

On  every  important  occasion  and  question  that  atose  dui&dg  Mr.  lfMl» 
r09*^  admmistmtion,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Adams  was  for  his  country,  ibr 
mild  eoimcils,  and  for  union.  In  the  agitations  of  di^  Missouri  questieiit 
his  influence  was  exerted  for  conciliation.  He  believsd  that  by  the  Ooii* 
sitotiofr  sad  ths  tnaQr  of  eesiion  of  1803>  OongUBSs  wstfbanwi  Smm 
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adopting  the  propcwed  reetrietions  on  the  admission  of  Miaaooii.  Of 
internal  improvement  hy  roads  and  canals,  he  was  ever  the  friend,  and 
moved  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  first  project  of  their 
systematic  construction.  To  the  protection  of  American  manuiiBLCtures, 
fcy  a  judicious  revision  of  the  tariff,  he  was,  in  like  manner,  friendly. 
To  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning  he  aflbrded  all  the  aid  in  the  power 
of  an  individual,  not  merely  by  the  uniform  countenance  of  every  efibrt 
for  their  advancement,  but  by  the  most  liberal  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 
college,  founded  by  the  communion  of  Baptists,  in  tne  Dictrict  of  C<^ 
lumbia. 

Such  were  his  claims  to  the  hat  and  highest  gift  which  the  people  can 
bestow  on  a  long  tried,  faithful  servant  Various  circumstances  con- 
spired to  strengthen  them,  in  the  Presidential  canvass  for  the  term 
beginning  in  1825.  Of  nine  Presidential  elections,  one  only  had  given 
a  President  to  a  non-slave  holding  State.  Of  the  several  candidates 
presented  to  the  people  at  this  election,  Mr.  Adams  was  the  only  one 
who  represented  the  non-slave  holding  interest.  The  people  of  our 
slave  holding  States  are  sacredly  entitled  to  protection,  in  their  rights 
and  feelings  on  this  subject ;  but  they  ought,  neither  in  prudence  nor 
justice,  to  demand  a  monopoly  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Of 
nine  elections,  one  only  had  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  representative  of 
the  commercial,  navigating,  and  manufacturing  interests.  Had  the  choice 
been  presented  to  the  people  between  Mr.  Adams  and  any  other  candidate 
singly,  Mr.  Adams  would  perhaps  have  been  chosen ;  he  having  been,  it 
is  Mieved,  in  almost  every  State,  either  the  first  or  second  choice  of  the 
people. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  candidates,  no  choice  by  the  people 
was  effected,  and  no  candidate  approached  to  nearer  than  within  thirty 
votes  of  a  majority.  The  three  persons  who  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  for  the  Iresidency,  were  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  William  H.  Crawford.  For  the  Vice-Presidency,  John  G.  Calhoun, 
of  South  Carolina,  received  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes,  and  was 
consequently  elected.  The  choice  of  the  President,  according  to  consti- 
tutional provisions,  fell  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  contrary 
to  all  previous  expectations,  an  election  was  effected  at  the  first  balloting; 
Mr.  Adams  having  received  the  votes  of  thirteen  States,  Oeneml  Jack- 
son the  votes  of  seven  States,  and  Mr.  Crawford  the  votes  of  four  States. 
The  result  of  the  election  created  great  surprise,  and  in  many  auarters 
great  indkfnation.  The  cry  of  corruption  and  intrigue  was  raisea  on  all 
sides,  and  it  was  among  the  assertions  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Clay  had 
add  the  vote  of  Kentucky  for  the  promise  of  place. 

A  committee  of  the  House  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Adams,  and 
notify  him  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency ;  to  this  notification  Mr. 
Adams  returned  the  following  reply : 

**  GiMTLBiiBN — ^In  receiving  this  testimonial  firom  the  Representatives 
of  the  people,  and  States  of  mis  Union,  I  am  deeply  sensible  to  the  cir- 
cnmstances  under  which  it  has  been  given.  All  my  predecessors  in  the  high 
station  to  which  the  favor  of  the  House  now  calls  me,  have  been  honored 
with  majorities  of  the  electoral  voices  in  their  primary  coUe({es.    It  has 
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been  my  fortune  to  be  placed,  by  the  divisions  of  sentimoiJt  prevailinff 
among  our  countrymen  on  this  occasion,  in  competition,  friendly  and 
honorable,  with  three  of  my  fellow  citizens,  all  justly  enjoying,  in  eminent 
degrees,  :he  public  favor ;  and  of  whose  worth,  talents,  and  services,  no 
one  entertains  a  higher  and  more  respectful  sense  than  myself.  The 
names  of  two  of  them  were,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  presented  to  the  selection  of  the  House,  in  concurrence  with 
my  own  :  names,  closely  associated  with  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  one 
of  them  further  recommended  by  a  larger  majority  of  the  primary  elec- 
toral suffrages  than  mine. 

**  In  this  state  of  things,  could  my  refusal  to  accept  the  trust  thus  dele- 
gated to  me,  give  an  immediate  opportunity  to  the  people  to  form  and  to 
express  with  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity,  the  object  of  their  preference, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  this  eminent  charge, 
and  to  submit  the  decision  of  this  momentous  question  again  to  their 
determination.  But  the  Constitution  itself  has  not  so  disposed  of  the 
contino^ency  which  would  arise  in  the  event  of  my  refusal;  I  shaU, 
therefore,  repair  to  the  post  assigned  me  by  the  call  of  my  country  signi- 
fied through  her  constitutional  organs  ;  oppressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  before  me,  but  cheered  with  the  hope  of  that  generous  support  from 
ray  fellow  citizens,  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  devoted  to  their 
service,  has  never  failed  to  sustain  me — confident  in  the  trust,  that  the 
wii^dom  of  the  legislative  councils  will  guide  and  direct  me  in  the  patK  of 
my  official  duty,  and  relying,  above  all,  upon  the  superintending  providence 
of  that  Being  *  in  whose  hand  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  aU  our  ways.' 

"  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  to  make  acceptable  to  the  House  the  assurance 
of  my  profound  gratitude  for  their  confidence,  and  to  accept  yourselves 
my  thanks  for  the  friendly  terms  in  which  you  have  communicated  to 
me  their  decision." 

On  the  1th  of  March,  1825,  Mr.  Adams  was  inaugurated  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  At  about  half  past  twelve  on  that  day  he  was  intro- 
duced into  thecapitol,  followed  by  the  venerable  Ex-President  and  his  &• 
mily^by  thf*  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  the 
mpmbers  of  the  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Vice-President,  with  a  number 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  plain 
suit  of  black,  ascended  the  steps  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  took  his  seat 
Silence  having  been  proclaimed  and  the  doors  of  the  hall  closed,  Mr. 
Adams  rose  and  read  an  address,  which  occupied  about  forty  minutes  in 
the  delivery.  Great  interest  was  felt  on  this  subject,  as  those  productions 
had  usually  contained  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Executive 
intended  to  administer  the  government.  The  discourse,  from  its  impor- 
tance, is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  volume,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  In  compliance  with  an  usage,  coeval  with  the  existence  of  our  Federal 
Constitution,  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  my  predecessors  in  the 
career  upon  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  I  appear,  my  fellow  citizens,  in 
your  presence,  and  in  that  of  heaven,  to  bind  myseU  by  the  solemnities 
of  a  religious  obligation,  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  allotted 
to  me,  in  the  station  to  which  I  have  been  called. 

**In  unfolding  to  my  countrymen  the  principles  by  which  I  shall  be 
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goyemed,  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties,  my  first  resort  will  be  to  that 
Constitution,  which  I  shaU  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend.  That  revered  instrument  enumerates  the  powers^ 
and  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  executive  magistrate ;  and,  in  its  first 
words,  declares  the  purposes  to  which  these,  and  the  whole  action  of  the 
government,  instituted  by  it,  should  be  invariably  and  sacredly  devoted— 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  ffeneml  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  this  Union,  in  their  successive 
generations.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  social  compact,  one  of  these 
generations  has  passed  away.  It  is  the  work  of  our  forefathers.  Ad'* 
ministered  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men,  who  contributed  to  its 
formation,  through  a  most  eventful  period  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,  incidental  to  the  condition 
of  associated  man,  it  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
those  illustrious  benefactors  of  their  age  and  nation.  It  has  promoted  the 
lasting  welfare  of  that  country,  so  dear  to  us  all ;  it  has,  to  an  extent,  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity,  secured  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  this  people.  We  now  receive  it  as  a  precious  inheritance  from  those 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  establishment,  doubly  bound  by  the 
examples  which  they  have  left  to  us,  and  by  the  blessings  which  we  have 
enjoyed,  as  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  to  transmit  the  same,  unimpaired, 
to  the  succeeding  generation. 

'*  In  the  compass  of  thirty-six  years,  since  this  great  national  covenant 
was  instituted,  a  body  of  laws  enacted  under  its  authority,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  its  provisions,  has  unfolded  its  powers,  and  carried  into  practical 
operation  its  efiective  energies.  Subordinate  departments  have  distri- 
buted the  executive  functions  in  their  various  relations  to  foreign  afiairs, 
to  the  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  to  the  military  force  of  the  Union 
by  land  and  sea.  A  co-ordinate  department  of  the  judiciary  has  expound- 
ed the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  settling,  in  harmonious  coincidence 
with  the  legislative  will,  numerous  weighty  questions  of  construction 
which  the  imperfection  of  human  language  had  rendered  unavoidable. 
The  year  of  jubilee,  since  the  first  formation  of  our  Union,  has  just 
elapsed ;  that  of  the  declaration  of  our  independence  is  at  hand.  The 
consummation  of  both  was  efiected  by  this  Constitution.  Since  that  period, 
a  population  of  four  millions  has  multiplied  to  twelve.  A  territory 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  has  been  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  New 
States  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  in  numbers  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  the  first  confederation.  Treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have 
been  concluded  with  the  principal  dominions  of  tne  earth.  The  people 
of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of  regions  acquired,  not  by  conquests,  but 
by  compact,  have  been  united  with  us  in  the  participation  of  our  rights 
and  duties,  of  our  burdens  and  blessings.  The  forest  has  fallen  by 
the  axe  of  our  woodsmen — the  soil  has  been  made  to  teem  by  the  tillage 
of  our  farmers ;  our  commerce  has  whitened  every  ocean.  The  dominion 
of  man  over  physical  nature,  has  been  extended  by  the  invention  of  our 
artists.  Liberty  and  law  have  marched  hand  in  hand.  All  the  purposes 
of  human  association  have  been  accomplished  as  efifect'ially  as  under  any 
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tion  to  public  sentiment,  or  legislatiTe  debate.  Our  political  creed  is, 
without  a  dissenting  voice  that  can  be  heard,  that  the  will  of  the  people 
is  the  source,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  the  end,  of  all  legitimate 
goTemment  upon  earth — That  the  best  security  for  the  beneficence,  and 
ihe  best  guaranty  against  the  abuse  of  power,  consists  in  the  freedom,  the 
parity,  and  the  frequency  of  popular  elections — That  the  general  govem- 
ment  of  the  Union,  and  the  separate  governments  of  the  States,  are  all 
sovereignties  of  limited  powers ;  fellow  servants  of  the  same  masters, 
oncontroUed  within  their  respective  spheres,  uncontrollable  by  encroach- 
ments  upon  each  other — That  the  firmest  security  of  peace  is  the  prepa* 
ration,  during  peace,  of  the  defences  of  war — That  a  rigorous  economy, 
and  accountability  of  public  expenditures,  should  guard  against  the 
aggravation,  and  alleviate,  when  possible,  the  burden  of  taxation — That 
the  military  should  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power— 
That  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  of  religious  opinion,  should  be  invio- 
late— ^That  the  policy  of  our  country  is  peace,  and  the  ark  of  our  salvation 
union,  are  articles  of  faith  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed.  If  there  have 
been  those  who  doubted  whether  a  confederated  representative  democracy 
were  a  government  competent  to  the  wise  and  orderly  management  of 
the  common  concerns  of  a  mighty  nation,  those  doubts  have  been  dispelled. 
If  there  have  been  projects  of  partial  confederacies,  to  be  erected  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Union,  they  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  If  there 
have  been  dangerous  attachments  to  one  foreign  nation,  and  antipathies 
against  another,  they  have  been  extinguished.  Ten  years  of  peace,  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  assuaged  the  animosities  of  political  contention,  and 
blended  into  harmony  the  most  discordant  elements  of  public  opinion. 
There  still  remains  one  efibrt  of  magnanimity,  one  sacrifice  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  to  be  made  by  the  individuals  throughout  the  nation,  who  have 
heretofore  followed  the  standards  of  political  party.  It  is  that  of  discard 
ing  every  remnant  of  rancor  against  each  other;  of  embracing,  as  coun* 
trymen  and  friends ;  and  of  yielding  to  talents  and  virtue  alone,  tha; 
confidence  which,  in  times  of  contention  for  principle,  was  bestowed  only 
upon  those  who  bore  the  badge  of  party  communion. 

**  The  collisions  of  party  spirit,  which  originate  in  speculative  opinions, 
or  in  difierent  views  of  aoministrative  policy,  are,  in  their  nature,'  transi- 
tory. Those  which  are  founded  on  geographical  divisions,  adverse 
interests  of  soil,  climate,  and  modes  of  domestic  life,  are  more  permanent, 
and,  therdbre,  periiaps,  more  dangerous.  It  is  this  which  gives  inestima- 
ble value  to  the  character  of  our  government,  at  once  federal  and  nationaL 
It  holds  out  to  us  a  perpetual  admonition  to  preserve  alike,  and  with 
equal  anxiety,  the  rights  of  each  individual  State  in  its  own  government, 
aad  the  rights  of  the  whole  nation,  in  that  of  the  Union.  Whatever  is 
of  domestic  concernment,  unconnected  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Union,  or  with  foreign  lands,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  administration 
^  the  State  Governments.  Whatsoever  directly  involves  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  federative  fraternity,  or  of  foreign  powers,  is  of  the  resort 
ef  this  general  government.  The  duties  of  both  are  obvious  in  the 
fenend  winciple,  though  sometimas  perplexed  with  difiiculties  in  the 
delaiL    To  lespeet  the  ri«^  of  ths  Staie  Govwmments  is  the  inviolable 
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duty  of  that  of  the  Union :  the  government  of  every  State  will  feel  iti 
own  obligation  to  respect  and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  whole.  The 
prejudices  every  where  too  commonly  entertained  against  distant  strangeis, 
are  worn  away,  and  the  jealousies  of  jarring  interests  are  allayed  by  the 
composition  and  functions  of  the  great  national  councils,  annually  assem* 
bled  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  at  this  place.  Here  the  distinguished 
men  from  every  section  of  our  country,  while  meeting  to  deliberate  upon 
the  great  interests  of  those  by  whom  they  are  deputed,  learn  to  estimate 
the  talents,  and  do  justice  to  the  virtues  of  each  other.  The  harmony 
of  the  nation  is  promoted,  and  the  whole  Union  is  knit  together  by  the 
sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  the  habits  of  social  intercourse,  and  the 
ties  of  personal  friendship,  formed  between  the  representatives  of  its 
several  parts,  in  the  performance  of  their  service  at  this  metropolis. 

"  Passing  from  this  general  review  of  the  purposes  and  injunctions  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  their  results,  as  indicating  the  first  traces  of 
the  path  of  duty,  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  trust,  1  turn  to  the  ladmi* 
nistration  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  as  the  second.  It  has  passed 
away  in  a  period  of  profound  peace ;  how  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  country,  and  to  the  honor  of  our  country's  name,  is  known  to 
you  all.  The  great  features  of  its  policy,  in  general  concurrence  with 
the  will  of  the  Legislature,  have  been — Ijo  cherish  peace  while  preparing 
for  defensive  war — To  peld  exact  justice  to  other  nations,  and  maintain 
the  rights  of  our  own — To  cherish  the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  equal 
rights,  wherever  they  were  proclaimed — To  discharge,  with  aU  possible 
promptitude,  the  national  debt — To  reduce,  within  the  narrowest  limits 
of  efficiency,  the  military  force — To  improve  the  organization  and  disci- 
pline of  the  army — To  provide  and  sustain  a  school  of  military  science — ; 
To  extend  equal  protection  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation — ^To 
promote  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes  ;  and — ^To  proceed  in  the  great 
system  of  internal  improvements,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Union.  Under  the  pledge  of  these  promises,  made  by  that 
eminent  citizen,  at  the  time  of  his  first  induction  to  this  ofiice,  in  hit 
career  of  eight  years,  the  internal  taxes  have  been  repealed ;  sixty  mil- 
lions of  the  public  debt  have  been  discharged ;  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  aged  and  indigent  among  the  surviving 
warriors  of  the  revolution ;  the  regular  armed  force  has  been  reduced, 
and  its  constitution  revised  and  perfected;  the  accountability  for  the 
expenditures  of  public  moneys  has  been  made  more  efiectiye ;  the  Flori- 
das  have  been  peaceably  acquired,  and  our  boundary  has  been  extended 
to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  the  independence  of  the  southern  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  has  been  recognised,  and  recommended,  by  example  and  by 
council,  to  the  potentates  of  Europe ;  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
defence  of  the  country,  by  fortifications  and  the  increase  of  the  navy — 
towards  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  African  traffic  in  slaves — ^in  aUui 
ing  the  aboriginal  hunters  of  our  land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  mind — ^in  exploring  the  interior  regions  of  the  Union,  and  in 
preparing,  by  scientific  researches  and  surveys,  for  the  further  application 
of  our  national  resources  to  the  internal  improvement  of  our  country. 

^  In  this  brief  outline  of  the  promise  and  performance  of  my  immediate 
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predecessor,  the  line  of  duty,  for  his  successor,  is  cleaily  delineated.  To 
pursue  to  their  consummation  those  purposes  of  improvement  in  out 
common  condition,  instituted  or  recommended  by  him,  will  embrace  ihe 
whole  sphere  of  my  obligations.  To  the  topic  of  internal  improvement 
emphatic^]}'-  urged  by  him  at  his  inauguration,  I  recur  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.  It  is  that  from  which  I  am  convinced  that  the  unborn 
millions  of  our  posterity,  who  are  in  future  ages  to  people  this  continent 
will  derive  their  most  fervent  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  the  Union « 
that  in  which  the  beneficent  action  of  its  government  will  be  most  deeply 
felt  and  acknowledged.  The  magnificence  and  splendor  of  their  public 
works  are  among  the  imperishable  glories  of  the  ancient  republics.  Thi' 
roads  and  aqueducts  of  Kome  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  after  aize^ft 
and  have  survived,  thousands  of  years,  after  all  her  conquests  have  h^o 
swallowed  up  in  despotism,  or  become  the  spoil  of  barbarians.  Some 
diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  Gongrefli 
for  legislation  upon  objects  of  this  nature.  The  most  respectful  defereiice 
is  due  to  doubts,  originating  in  pure  patriotism,  and  sustained  by  vena* 
rated  authority.  But  nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  construe^ 
tion  of  the  first  national  road  was  commenced.  The  authority  for  its 
construction  was  then  unquestioned.  To  how  many  thousands  of  oar 
countrymen  has  it  proved  a  benefit  ?  To  what  single  individual  has  it 
ever  proved  an  injury  ?  Repeated  liberal  and  candid  discussions  in  the 
Legislature  have  conciliated  the  sentiments,  and  approximated  the  opiniona 
of  enlightened  minds,  upon  the  question  of  constitutional  power.  I  can- 
not but  hope,  that,  by  the  same  process  of  friendly,  patient,  and  persevering 
deliberation^  all  constitutional  objections  will  ultimately  be  remove<£ 
The  extent  and  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  in 
relation  to  this  transcendantly  important  interest,  wiU  be  settled  and 
acknowledged,  to  the  common  satisfaction  of  all ;  and  every  speculative 
scruple  will  be  solved  by  a  practical  public  blessing. 

**  Fellow  citizens,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  recent  election,  which  have  resulted  in  afibrding  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  you  at  this  time.  You  have  heard  the  exposition  of 
the  principles  which  will  direct  me  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  high  and 
solemn  trust  imposed  upon  me  in  this  station.  Less  possessed  of  your 
confidence,  in  advance,  than  any  of  my  predecessors,  I  am  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  prospect  that  I  shall  stand  more  and  of^ener  in  need  of  your 
indulgence,  intentions  upright  and  pure,  a  heart  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  and  the  unceasing  application  of  the  faculties  allotted  to 
me,  to  her  service,  are  all  the  pledges  that  I  can  give  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  arduous  duties  I  am  to  undertake.  To  the  guidance  of 
the  legislative  councils ;  to  the  assistance  of  the  executive  and  subordinate 
departments ;  to  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  respective  State  Govern- 
ments ;  to  the  candid  and  liberal  support  of  the  people,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  deserved  by  honest  industry  and  zeal ;  I  shall  look  for  whatever  succeas 
may  attend  my  public  service :  and  knowing  that,  *  except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain,'  with  fervent  supplications  for 
His  favor,  to  His  overruling  providence,  I  commit,  with  humble  but  fear* 
less  confidence,  my  own  fate,  and  the  future  destinies  of  my  country." 
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After  delirering  this  address,  the  President  elect  descended  bom  the 
ctinir,  and  placing  himself  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Judges'  table,  received 
from  the  Chief  Justice  a  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  from 
vbich  he  read  the  oath  of  office :  at  the  close  of  which,  the  House  rang 
with  the  cheers  and  plaudits  of  the  assembled  multitude."^ 

The  vacancies  which  were  made  in  the  cabinet  by  the  election  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  War  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  and 
^  the  retirement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  rendered  it  expedient 
K.  convene  the  Senate,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  eighteenth 
Congress.  On  the  4th  of  March,  the  same  day  when  the  President  was 
inaugurated,  the  members  assembled,  and  after  the  necessary  formalities 
were  gone  through,  the  Vice-President  took  the  chair,  and  addressed  the 
Senate  upon  the  importance  of  its  duties,  and  the  immediate  dependence 
of  all  the  other  departments  of  the  government  upon  that  body.  Ailer 
glancing  at  the  construction  of  the  Senate,  and  commending  the  character 
It  had  sustained,  he  proceeded  to  say,  that  while  presiding,  *'  he  should 
only  regard  the  Senate  and  its  duties,  and  should  strive  with  a  feeling  of 

Sride  to  preserve  the  high  character  already  attained  by  the  Senate  for 
Ignity  and  wisdom,  and  to  elevate  it,  if  possible,  still  higher  in  public 
esteem."  The  new  members  then  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 
Upon  the  presentation  of  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Lanman,  of  Connecticut, 
a  question  was  raised  as  to  his  right  to  a  seat,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  had  endeavored  without  success  to  choose  a  person  to  fill 
the  vacancy  whenever  it  should  occur,  and  finally  adjourned  without 
making  a  choice.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  the  Go- 
vernor transmitted  to  Mr.  Lanman  a  temporary  appointment  as  Senator, 
in  contemplation  of  the  vacancy,  under  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
authorizing  appointments  by  the  State  Executives,  "  when  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  search  for  precedents,  and  reported  the 
following  cases  bearing  on  the  question  before  the  Senate. 

On  the  27th  of  April*  1797,  William  Cocke  was  appointed  a  Senator 
by  the  Gk)vemor  of  Tennessee,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service  on  the  3d  of  March  preceding,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  15th  of  May,  and  was  qualified. 

This  case  differed  from  Mr.  Lanman's  only  in  the  fact  that  l^Ir.  Cocke 
was  appointed  after  the  vacancy  had  occurred,  and  Mr.  Lanman  was 
appointed  in  anticipation  of  a  vacancy.  The  case  of  Uriah  Tracy,  irom 
Connectkut,  in  1801,  resembled  the  one  before  the  Senate  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  the  question  was  there  raised  as  to  his  right  to  take  his  seau 


*  The  congratulations  which  poared  in  from  every  side  occupied  the  hands,  and 
ooDld  not  bat  reach  the  heart  of  the  President.  Hie  meeting  between  him  aad  Ins 
venerated  predecessor,  had  in  it  something  pecoliariy  affecting.  G^enoal  Jackuo. 
«e  were  pleased  to  observe,  was  among  the  earliest  oi  those  who  took  the  hajud  gi 
llie  Freaiaisnt ;  and  their  looks  and  deportment  towards  each  other  were  a  rebuke  to 
that  littleness  of  perty  spirit,  which  can  see  no  merit  in  a  rival,  and  feel  no  joy  in  the 
honor  of  a  competitor — Natiomd  hUeOigmotr. 
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The  SenalB  tlien  dctenumed  in  &?ot  of  Mr.  Tncy  by  a  Tote  ot  thirteeD 
to  ten. 

Two  cases  sabeequently  occurred  similar  to  this  precedent,  tui.  Joseph 
Anderson,  a  Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  1809,  and  John  Williams,  from 
Tennessee,  in  1817.  To  the  admission  and  qualification  of  these  Senar 
tors  no  objection  was  made.  The  question  was  considered  as  settled  hj 
the  decision  in  1801,  and  they  took  their  seats.  The  Senate  now,  how* 
ever,  came  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  by  a  rote  of  twenty-three  Ic 
eighteen,  decided  that  Mr.  Lanman  was  not  entitled  to  his  seaL 

The  Senate  then  went  into  the  considemtion  of  executiTe  business,  and 
confirmed  the  nominations  made  by  the  President  for  the  several  depart 
ments.    Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  James  Bar 
bonr,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War. 

To  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  warm  oppoeitkm  was  made  on  thf 
part  of  a  few  Senators,  and  the  injunction  of  secrecy  being  removed,  the 
vote  appeared  to  have  been  twenty-seven  in  favor,  and  fourteen  against  iu 

AAer  disposing  of  the  nominations  made  by  the  executive,  the  Senate 
took  into  consideration  the  treaty  made  with  Colombia  for  the  snppre^ 
sion  of  die  slave  trade.  This  treaty  was  made  in  conformity  with  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  recommending  to  the  execa 
tive  to  make  treaties,  giving  the  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels  ip 
SD9TOCled  parts  of  the  world,  in  order  more  efi^tually  to  prevent  th^- 
traffic  in  human  flesh.  The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate,  at  th'' 
hat  session,  to  the  treaty  with  Gieat  Britain,  for  the  same  purpose,  wer^ 
introduced  into  this  treaty ;  but  the  fate  of  the  treaty  with  England  hac 
probaUy  caused  a  change  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Senators,  and  other 
views  mid  been  taken  of  the  subject  by  others,  and  the  treaty  was  rejectee 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  twelve. 

The  divisions  which  bad  been  taken  on  the  foregoing  questions,  leli 
little  doubt  that  the  new  administration  was  destined  to  meet  with  a  sy» 
tematic  and  organized  opposition ;  and,  previous  to  the  next  meeting  «( 
Congress,  the  oetensible  grounds  of  opposition  were  set  forth  at  public 
dinners  and  meetings,  so  as  to  prepare  the  communitv  for  a  warm  politi 
cal  contest,  until  the  next  election.     Those  who  placed  themselves  ir 
o]^sition  to  the  administration,  without  reference  to  its  measures,  urgeo 
as  reasons  for  their  hostility,  that  Mr.  Adams'  election  was  the  result  & 
a  bargain  between  Mr.  Clay  and  himself;  and  his  election  of  Mr.  Claj 
as  Secretary  of  State,  was  relied  upon  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  bar 
gain ;  that  ne  was  elected  against  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  ;  and 
that  Congress,  by  not  taking  Greneral  Jackson,  the  candidate  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  had  violated  the  Constitution,  and  disobeyed 
their  constituents.     Personal  objections  were  also  urged ;  but  as  these 
formed  no  part  of  the  justification  of  the  opposition  which  was  to  be 
arrayed  in  anticipation  of  measures,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  a 
place.    Those  who  were  friendly  to  the  new  administration,  or  disposed 
to  judge  of  it  by  its  acts,  replied  to  these  objections,  that  Mr.  ClaVs  as  a 
lepiesentative,  was  obliged  to  decide  beti^een  three  candidates  ior  the 
Prssidency,  and  that  his  vote  was  in  accordance  with  all  his  previouf 
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declarations :  that  his  own  situation  as  a  candidate  who  might  possibly 
sacceed,  rendered  it  unsuitable  for  him  to  express  any  preference  for  either 
of  the  other  candidates,  until  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
(first  heard  at  Washington  27th  December)  had  left  him  free  to  decide 
between  his  former  competitors :  that  Mr.  Crawford,  though  constitutioo- 
ally  a  candidate,  was  virtually  withdrawa  by  the  situation  of  hi«  health, 
ana  that  as  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Oeneral  Jackson,  the  previoos 
deliberate  expression  of  his  sentiments  as  to  the  latter's  character  and 
qualifications  for  a  civil  office,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  vote  for 
him  without  the  most  gross  inconsistency:  that  Mr.  Adams'  experience, 
learning,  and  talents  were  guarantees  for  his  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  chief  magistracy,  which  were  not  in  the  power  of  his 
competitor  to  offer,  and  that  having  been  compelled  to  discharge  this  duty 
as  a  representative  of  the  people,  it  would  have  argued  an  improper  dis- 
trust of  his  own  charac^ter  and  of  public  opinion,  to  have  refused  to  take 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  from  Mr.  Adams,  because  he  had 
contnbuted  by  his  vote  to  elect  him  to  the  Presidency.  As  to  the  fact  of 
his  selection  as  Secretary  of  State,  they  vindicated  it  on  the  ground,  that 
his  situation  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  his  long  and  intimate  acquamt- 
ance  with  our  national  affairs,  made  him  the  most  prominent  candida.te  for 
that  station,  and  the  strong  support  he  received  in  the  west  for  the  Presi* 
dency,  showed  that  his  appointment  would  gratify  a  part  of  the  Union, 
which,  until  then,  had  never  been  complimented  with  a  representative  in 
the  cabinet.^ 

One  of  the  most  prominent  topics  of  public  interest  during  this  year 
was  the  controversy  between  the  national  government  and  the  executive 
of  Georgia.  This  controversy  grew  out  of  a  compact  made  between 
these  parties  in  1802,  by  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them  in  Georgia,  **  whenever  it 
could  be  peaceably  done,  upon  reasonable  terms."  The  consideration  of 
this  compact  was  the  relinquishment,  by  Georgia,  of  her  claim  to  the 
Mississippi  Territory.  The  Indian  claim  to  fifteen  million  acres  had 
already  been  extinguished,  and  the  land  conveyed  to  Georgia.  There 
stUl  remained  in  that  State  five  millions  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  acres  in  the  possession  of  the  Cherokees,  and  four  millions  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  nation.  Just 
before  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  great  efforts  were  made 
by  Geor^a  to  complete  the  entire  removal  of  the  Indians  from  her  borders, 
and  the  President  had  been  induced  to  appoint  two  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  Greeks  for  the  purchase  of  their  claim.  But  the  Creek  nation 
had  been  enjoying  the  comforts  and  security  of  civilization,  and  were 
unwilling  to  leave  them  for  the  toilsome  life  of  the  hunter.  A  law  was 
passed  by  them,  forbidding  the  sale  of  land,  on  the  pain  of  death.  No 
persuasion  of  the  commissioners  could  induce  them  to  waver  in  their 
purpose ;  but  the  treachery  of  a  small  part  of  the  nation  had  nearly  led 
to  the  most  unfortunate  consequences.  A  few  of  the  chiefs  were  inauced 
to  remain,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  general  council  of  the  nation  • 
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and  by  this  sniaQ  fraction  of  the  Indian  power,  all  the  lands  of  the  Cieek 
tribes  in  Greorgia  and  Alabama  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The 
treaty  thus  dishonorably  formed  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  and 
ratified  by  them  on  the  3d  of  March,  1825,  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
Intelligence  of  this  national  sanction  of  injustice  produced  among  the 
Creeks  a  general  excitement,  and  M'Intosh,  the  leader  of  the  small  party 
which  assented  to  the  treaty,  was  put  to  death.  A  council  of  the  Ureek 
nation  determined  that  the  illegal  compact  should  not  be  executed.  A 
special  agent  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  ascertain  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  treaty  was  made,  and  his  report  fully  justified  the 
charges  of  corruption  and  ill  faith.  On  this  representation,  the  President 
very  properly  resolved  that  no  interference  should  be  made  with  their 
possession  till  the  meeting  of  Congress.  At  this  decision  the  OovernoT 
of  Georgia  was  much  offended,  and  threatened  to  take  the  execution  oi 
the  treaty  into  his  own  hands,  but  the  firm  measures  of  the  national 
executive  induced  him  to  leave  the  affair  to  the  constitutional  authorities. 

A  negociation  was  now  opened  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  na- 
tional government,  which  resulted  in  annulling  the  old  treaty,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  one,  by  which  the  Creeks  were  allowed  to  retain  al 
their  land  in  Alabama,  and  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Georgia  for  a  mor^ 
liberal  compensation  than  had  been  before  stipulated.  The  chief  diffe 
rence  between  this  and  the  previous  treaty  was  in  the  amount  ceded,  and 
the  consideration  paid  ;  but  the  Georgia  delegation  and  the  enemies  of 
the  administration,  made  a  fruitless  opposition  to  its  ratification. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  north-western  States  and  Territo 
ries,  was  another  important  subject  of  executive  consideration.  Wars  had 
for  many  years  existed  among  these  unfortunate  tribes,  on  account  of  theii 
unsettled  boundaries  and  hunting  grounds.  A  deputation,  consisting  of 
Governors  Cass  and  Clarke,  was  appointed  to  treat  with  these  nations,  and 
to  attempt  the  settlement  of  their  differences.  Representatives  from  the 
most  powerful  of  these  tribes,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  and  upwards 
met  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  at  Prairie  des  Chiens,  and 
entered  upon  a  peaceful  examination  of  their  respective  rights.  In  abous 
a  fortnight  their  claims  were  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  hostilities,  thai 
had  raged  for  nearly  a  century  almost  without  cessation,  were  thus  happily 
terminated.  The  singular  success  of  the  commissioners  of  the  UniteC 
States,  in  producing  this  felicitous  result,  reflects  on  these  distinguished 
individuals  the  highest  honor.  Seldom  has  so  desirable  and  important 
an  issue  been  effected  with  so  much  dispatch,  judiciousness,  and  economy 

It  was  another  branch  of  the  national  policy,  to  concentrate  the  tribe> 
scattered  through  the  several  States  into  a  nation,  and  remove  them  u 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  plan  was  first  fully  developed  in  h 
message  of  President  Monroe,  bearing  date  January  27th,  1825.  The 
Indians,  however,  refused  to  co-operate  with  our  government  in  the 
measures  necessary  to  effect  this  object,  and  the  intentions  of  the  Pl^sidenv 
were  consequently  frustrated.  A  modification  of  this  system  was  after 
wards  proposed  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Barbour,  Secretary  of  War,  and  t 
bill  was  introduced  to  carry  his  plan  into  effect.  It  was  the  object  of  thi^ 
proposal,  to  set  apart  the  terntory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  beyond  the 
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States  and  Territories,  and  that  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  west  of  the 
fakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  for  the  exclosive  ahode  of  the  Indians,  under 
a  territorial  goyemment  to  be  maintained  by  the  United  States;  to  induce 
them  to  remove  as  individuals,  not  as  tribes ;  and  in  the  course  of  time 
to  amalgamate  them  into  a  common  nation,  and  distribute  their  propei^ 
among  the  individual  Indians.  The  establishment  of  common  schoob 
was  also  contemplated,  and  assistance  in  learning  and  pursuing  the  arts 
of  apiculture.  This  subject  was  taken  up  with  great  seal  and  energy, 
and  Targe  appropriations  were  made  for  effecting  the  benevolent  and  wise 
purposes  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  tribes.  A  large  giant 
wn5  also  made  for  the  relief  of  the  Florida  Indians,  wno  were  in  a  state 
oi  great  distiess. 

A  subject  which  greatly  excited  public  interest  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
fffess,  was  tho  inquiry  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  vaptaina  Porter  and 
Stewart.  Captain  Porter  had  been  recalled  from  his  command  in  the 
West  Indies,  shortly  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  in 
consequence  of  his  landing  at  Foxardo  to  compel  an  apology  from  the 
authorities  of  the  place,  for  their  misconduct  toward  one  of  the  officers 
of  his  squadron.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  appointed  to  examine  into  this 
affair,  which  seemed  an  unauthorized  infringement  on  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  it  assemhled  at  Washington  in  the  month  of  May,  1825.  A  difie- 
rence  occurred  between  the  accused  and  his  tribunal,  which  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  Captain  Porter  from  the  court,  and  a  publication  of 
his  reasons,  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  This  step 
was  made  the  foundation  of  a  substantial  charge,  when  the  final  opinion 
of  the  court  of  inquiry  was  reported  to  the  President,  and  a  court  martial 
was  ordered  to  consider  his  conduct.  This  court  found  Captain  Porter 
guilty  of  violating  his  instructions  by  a  hostile  landing  at  Foxardo,  and 
of  insubordination  and  unbecoming  conduct,  growing  out  of  his  contro- 
versy with  the  court  of  inquiry.  He  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  a 
suspension  of  six  months.  The  lightness  of  the  punishment  was  owing 
to  a  full  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  court,  that  Captain  Porter's  conduct 
was  merely  an  error  of  judgment,  and  that  he  was  only  actuated  by  the 
desire  of  promoting  the  honor  of  his  country,  while  on  the  West  India 
station.  The  charges  against  Captain  Stewart  were  of  a  different  nature. 
calculated  to  afiect  his  character  as  an  officer  and  man  of  honor,  but  he  was 
fully  acquitted,  after  a  patient  and  minute  investigation,  of  every  charge. 

In  the  September  of  1825,  the  Marauis  de  la  Fayette  took  leave  of  the 
people,  who  had  received  him  as  an  adopted  son  whom  they  delighted  to 
visit  with  honors.  His  course  through  the  United  States  had  been  a 
continued  series  of  festivals  and  celebrations,  and  for  several  months 
his  life  had  been  a  perpetual  pageant.  It  was  thought  proper  that  his 
final  depe^^ure  from  the  country  should  take  place  from  the  capitol ;  mod 
a  frigate  was  accordingly  provided,  and  named  in  his  honor  the  Brandy* 
wine,  to  transport  him  to  his  native  country.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
President,  he  passed  a  few  weeks  at  the  national  palace,  receiving  all 
a|ipropriate  honors  from  the  people,  and  taking  leave  of  the  distingauhed 
men  who  had  been  associati^  with  him  in  the  struggles  of  the  tev^utioa. 
*Hi)  had  previously  visited  tho  venerable  Adams,  wboy  from  his  efuyeil 
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fouth,  aimed  at  independence,  as  the  rigkt  of  the  colonies,  and  whoaa 
resolute  and  single-hearted  devotion  to  tmt  cause,  made  him  emphatically 
the  master-spirit  of  the  revolution.  He  now,  in  succession,  took  leare 
dS  the  other  Ex-Presidents — the  illustrious  author  of  the  declaration  of 
iBdependence—- the  able  supporter  and  advocate  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
— «iid  the  soldier  of  the  revolution,  who  had  shed  his  blood  in  the  same 
cause  with  La  Fayette." 

These  preliminary  visits  having  been  paid,  the  guest  of  the  nation 
prepared  for  his  departure.  The  dsy  appointed  for  the  purpose  was  the 
7th  of  September.  On  this  occasion,  the  civil  authorities  ot  the  IXstrict 
of  Columbia  assembled  at  the  President's  house,  to  join  in  the  afibcdng 
ceremonies  of  taking  leave  of  one  so  honored  and  loved.  About  nooui 
La  Fayette  entered  the  neat  hall,  accompanied  by  the  marshal  of  the  Dis- 
trict Mid. one  of  the  President's  sons.  The  scene  was  in  the  highest 
d^ree  sublime.  In  his  age  and  glories,  the  former  chivalrous  soldier  of 
the  revolution,  now  the  acknowledged  and  consistent  champion  of  free 
pfiDciples  in  two  hemispheres,  was  bidding  farewell  to  a  gratefdl  nation, 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  most  cordial  and  touching  hospitalities. 
The  parting  address  of  Mr.  Adams  was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  was 
worthy  of  his  station;  it  was  delivered  with  great  digni^,  though  evident 
emotion,  and  produced  a  very  deep  impression.  We  insert  it  as  one  of 
the  most  favorable  specimens  of  Mr.  Adams's  eloquence : 

"  Geitbral  La  Fayette  :  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  many  of 
my  fellow  citiaens,  during  the  course  of  the  year  now  elapsed,  upon  your 
arrival  at  their  respective  places  of  abode,  to  greet  you  with  the  welcome 
•f  the  nation.  The  less  pleasing  task  now  devolves  upon  me,  of  bidding 
you«  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  adieu. 

"  It  were  no  longer  seasonable,  and  would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate 
the  remarkable  incidents  of  your  early  life^-inciaents  which  associated 
your  name,  fortunes,  and  reputation,  in  imperishable  connexion  with  the 
independence  and  history  of  the  North  American  Union. 

"  The  part  which  you  performed  at  that  important  juncture,  was  marked 
with  characters  so  peciiliar,  that,  realizing  the  fairest  fable  of  antiquity, 
its  parallel  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  authentic  records  of  human 

history- 

^  X  on  delibemtely  and  perseveringly  preferred  toil,  danger,  the  endu- 
MDce  of  every  har^hip,  and  privation  of  every  comfort,  in  defence  of  a 
holy  cause,  to  inglorious  ease,  and  the  allurements  of  rank,  affluence, 
and  uitfeetrained  youth,  at  the  most  splendid  and  fascinating  court  of 
£urope»  v 

**  That  diis  choice  was  not  less  wise  than  magnanimous,  the  sanction 
of  half  a  century,  and  the  gratulations  of  unnumbered  voices,  all  unable 
to  expsess  the  gratitude  of  the  heart  with  which  your  visit  to  this  hemis- 
phere  has  been  welcomed,  afford  ample  demonstration. 

**  When  the  contest  of  freedom,  to  which  you  had  repaired  as  a  volun- 
toy  champion,  had  closed,  by  the  complete  triumph  of  her  cause  in  this 
tmukiiy  of  your  adoption,  you  returned  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  philnn- 
thrqnst  and  patriot  in  the  land  of  your  nativity.  There,  in  a  consistent 
sni  vndeviatug  career  of  forty  ^•ars,  you  have  maintained  through  every 
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vicissitude  of  alternate  success  and  disappointment,  the  same  glorkras 
cause  to  which  the  first  years  of  your  active  life  had  been  devoted^  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  pohtical  condition  of  man. 

''  Throughout  that  long  succession  of  time,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  whom  and  with  whom  you  have  fought  the  battles  of  liberty, 
have  been  living  in  the  full  possession  of  its  fruits ;  one  of  the  happiest 
among  the  family  of  nations.  Spreading  in  population;  enlarging  in 
territory ;  acting  and  suffering  according  to  the  condition  of  their  nature ; 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  greatest,  and,  we  humbly  hope,  the 
most  beneficent  power  that  ever  regulated  the  concerns  of  man  iiptm 
earth. 

"  In  that  lapse  of  forty  years,  the  generation  of  men  with  whom  yoa 
co-operated  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  has  nearly  passed  away.  Of  the 
general  ofHcers  of  the  American  army  in  that  war,  you  alone  survive. 
Of  the  sages  who  guided  our  councils ;  of  the  warriors  who  met  the  foe 
in  the  field  or  upon  the  wave,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  to  whom  unu- 
sual length  of  days  has  been  allotted  by  Heaven,  all  now  sleep  with  their 
fathers.  A  succeeding,  and  even  a  third  generation,  have  arisen  to  take 
their  places ;  and  their  children's  children,  while  rising  up  to  call  them 
blessed,  have  been  taught  by  them,  as  well  as  admonished  by  their  own 
constant  enjoyment  of  freeaom,  to  include  in  every  benison  upon  their 
fathers,  the  name  of  him,  who  came  from  afar,  with  them  and  ia  their 
cause,  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

"  The  universal  prevalence  of  these  sentiments  was  signally  manifested 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  representing  the  whole  people,  and  all  the 
States  of  this  Union,  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
communicate  to  you  the  assurances  of  grateful  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment  of  this  c^vernment  and  people,  and  desiring  that  a  national  ship 
might  be  employed,  at  your  convenience,  for  your  passage  to  the  borden 
of  our  country. 

'*  The  invitation  was  transmitted  to  you  by  my  venerable  predecessor : 
himself  bound  to  you  by  the  strongest  ties  of  personal  friendship,  himself 
one  of  those  whom  the  highest  honors  of  his  country  had  rewarded  for 
blood  early  shed  in  her  cause,  and  for  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  her  wel- 
fare. By  him  the  services  of  a  national  ship  were  placed  at  your  dispoeaL 
Your  delicacy  preferred  a  more  private  conveyance,  and  a  full  year  has 
elapsed  since  you  landed  upon  our  shores.  It  were  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  that  it  has  been,  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  a  year  of  unin- 
terrupted festivity  and  enjoyment,  inspired  by  your  presence.  You  have 
traversed  the  twenty-four  States  of  this  great  confederacy — ^you  have 
been  received  with  rapture  by  the  survivors  of  your  earliest  companion 
m  arms — ^you  have  been  hailed  as  a  long  absent  parent  by  their  children, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  present  age :  and  a  rising  generation,  the 
hope  of  future  time,  in  num^rs  surpassing  the  whole  population  of  that 
day  when  you  fought  at  the  head  and  by  the  side  of  their  forefathers, 
have  vied  with  the  scanty  remnants  of  that  hour  of  trial,  in  acclamations 
of  joy,  at  beholding  the  mce  of  him  whom  they  feel  to  be  the  common 
benefactor  of  all.  You  have  heard  the  mingled  voices  of  the  past,  the 
present^  and  the  future  age,  joining  in  one  universal  chorus  of  delight  at 
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your  approach ;  and  the  shouts  of  unbidden  thousands,  which  greeted 
your  landing  on  the  soil  of  freedom,  have  followed  every  step  of  your 
way,  and  still  resound,  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  from  every 
comer  of  our  land. 

"  You  are  now  about  to  return  to  the  country  of  your  birth-— of  your 
ancestors — of  your  posterity.  The  executive  government  of  the  Union, 
stimulated  by  me  same  feeling  which  had  prompted  the  Congress  to  the 
designation  of  a  national  ship  for  your  accommodation  in  coming  hither, 
has  destined  the  first  service  of  a  frigate,  recently  launched  at  this  me- 
tropolis, to  the  less  welcome,  but  equally  distinguished  trust,  of  convejring 
you  home.  The  name  of  the  ship  has  added  one  more  memori&d  to 
distant  regions  and  to  future  ages,  of  a  stream  already  memorable,  at 
once  in  the  story  of  your  sufferings  and  of  our  independence. 

**  The  ship  is  now  prepared  for  your  reception,  and  equipped  for  sea. 
From  the  moment  of  her  departure,  the  prayers  of  millions  will  ascend 
to  Heaven  that  her  passage  may  be  prosperous,  and  your  return  to  the 
bosom  of  your  family  as  propitious  to  your  happiness,  as  your  visit  to 
this  scene  of  your  youthful  glory  has  been  to  that  of  the  American 
people. 

*'  Go,  then,  our  beloved  friend — ^return  to  the  land  of  brilliant  genius, 
of  generous  sentiment,  of  heroic  valor ;  to  that  beautiful  France,  the 
nursing  mother  of  the  twelfUi  Louis,  and  the  fourth  Henry ;  to  the  native 
soil  of  Bayard  and  Coligni,  of  Turenne  and  Catinat,  of  Fenelon  and 
D'Aguesseau.  In  that  illustrious  catalogue  of  names  which  she  claims 
as  of  her  children,  and  with  honest  pride  holds  up  to  the  admiration  of 
other  nations,  the  name  of  La  Fayette  has  alreaay  for  centuries  been 
enrolled.  And  it  shall  henceforth  burnish  into  brighter  fame :  for  if,  in 
after  days,  a  Frenchman  shall  be  called  to  indicate  the  character  of  his 
nation  by  that  of  one  individual,  during  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the 
blood  of  lofty  patriotism  shall  mantle  in  his  cheek,  the  fire  of  conscious 
virtue  shall  sparkle  in  his  eye,  and  he  shall  pronounce  the  name  of  La 
Fayette.  Yet  we,  too,  and  our  children,  in  life  and  after  death,  shall 
claun  you  for  our  own.  You  are  ours,  by  that  more  than  patriotic  self- 
devotion  with  which  you  flew  to  the  aid  of  our  fathers  at  the  crisis  of 
their  fate.  Ours,  by  that  long  series  of  years  in  which  you  have  cherished 
us  in  your  regard.  Ours  by  that  unshaken  sentiment  of  gratitude  for 
your  services,  which  is  a  precious  portion  of  our  inheritance.  Ours,  l)y 
that  tie  of  love,  stronger  than  death,  which  has  linked  your  name,  for  the 
endless  ages  of  time,  with  the  name  of  Washington. 

"  At  the  painful  moment  of  parting  from  you,  we  take  comfort  in  the 
thought,  that  wherever  you  may  be,  to  the  last  pulsation  of  your  heart, 
our  country  will  be  ever  present  to  your  affections ;  and  a  cheering  con- 
solation assures  us,  that  we  are  not  called  to  sorrow  most  of  all,  that  we 
shall  see  your  face  no  more.  We  shall  indulge  the  pleasing  anticipation 
of  beholding  our  friend  again.  In  the  meantime,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  Uxkited  States,  and  at  a  loss  only  for  language 
to  give  utterance  to  that  feeling  of  attachment  with  which  the  heart  of 
the  nation  beats,  as  the  heart  of  one  man-— I  bid  you  a  re)  ictant  and 
aflectionate  farewelL" 
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The  first  session  of  the  niiteteeth  Congress  opened  ml  iIm  Mi  <if  De- 
cember, 1^5,  and  John  W.  Taylor  was  chosen  Speaker  ot  the  HcMse. 
On  the  next  day  the  President  transmitted  Ids  message  to  Congrese  ¥y 
his  private  secretary.  This  document  presented  a  brief  and  aimpfe 
examination  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  It  staled  that  oar 
foreign  relations  had  undergone  no  material  change,  since  the  aij^oiim- 
ment  of  the  preceding  Congress ;  but  alluded  to  the  recent  alteration  in 
the  British  commercial  system,  and  to  its  partially  dereloped  results,  it 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  claims  of  our  merchants  upon 
various  European  powers ;  and  still  more  earnestly  to  the  clainis  of  the 
few  suryivors  of  our  revolutionary  army,  upon  ^eir  country  for  ivtief 
and  support.  A  short  review  was  given  'of  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  new  organization  of 
some  of  the  departments  was  suggested,  to  make  them  better  adapted  to 
the  advancing  wants  of  the  country.  The  judiciary  was  partieolaily 
mentioned  as  inadequate  to  die  discharge  of  its  multiplied  duties. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  employnwnt 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  improving  the  means  of  intetnal  com- 
munication. A  national  university  and  observatory  were  recommeiidedf 
and  the  exploration  of  the  north-west  coast,  by  one  of  tiie  public  ahips» 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  astronomical  and  geographical  vcienoe. 
The  efforts  of  our  navy,  in  repressing  the  West  India  piiacies,  wen 
mentioned  vnth  approbation,  and  an  increase  of  our  naval  estahlishiiiMt 
was  recommended,  corresponding  with  the  augmented  power  vnd  com- 
merce of  the  country.  The  executive  acceptance  of  the  invitation  extcRiM 
by  the  South  American  republics  to  the  United  States,  to  send  unnianers 
to  the  Panama  Congress,  was  communicated  to  Congress,  with  thealkMd 
understanding  between  the  several  governments  thsl  it  was  naMr 
expected  nor  desired  that  any  part  should  be  taken  by  this  country  wWch 
should  compromise  her  neutrality.  The  state  of  the  finances  was  icpie- 
sented  as  favorable,  the  receipts  having  exceeded  the  expectatwns  of  die 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  having 
amounted  to  nearly  eight  millions  of  dollars.  Though  one  thousand  and 
one  hundred  new  postoffices  had  been  established  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  the  receipts  of  the  postoffice  department  had  exceeded  its 
expenditures  by  the  sum  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Of  the  topics  suggested  by  the  message,  many  were  not  acted  upcm  by 
Congress,  other  topics  having  been  agitated  to  divert  their  attention. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  subjects  was  a  proposed  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  in  that  part  of  it  which  provides  ror  the  election  of 
the  executive.  This  was  introduced  in  the  House  during  the  first  wedc 
of  the  session,  by  Mr.  M'Dufiie,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  shape  of  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  establishing  an  uniform  node  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice-President  by  districts,  and  declaring  the 
sense  of  the  House  in  favor  of  preventing  the  election  from  deTohring 
upon  Congress.  A  resolution,  providing  for  the  same  object,  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  in  districts,  was  brought  forward  at  about  the  aaste 
time  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri.  This  amendment  was 
not  afterwards  called  up  for  discussion,  and,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
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Senate,  expired  with  the  other  unfinished  business  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  MDuffie  met  with  a  different  fate,  and  gaiFe  rise 
to  long,  animated,  and  sometimes  ansry  discussions.  It  was  debated 
with  much  spirit  and  eloquence,  and  considerably  in  detail,  by  Mr. 
M'Duffie  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  by  Mr.  Storrs,  of  New  York, 
in  opposition.  Many  other  distinguished  members  took  part  in  the  dis- 
euesion,  which  finally  assumed  the  character  of  a  debate  in  answer  to  an 
executive  message,  or  a  resolution  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Most  of  the  advocates  of  the  amendments  declared  themselves  opposed 
te  the  administration,  and  made  many  pointed  allusions  to  the  supposed 
circumstances  of  the  recent  election,  and  to  an  alleged  coalition  between 
the  friends  of  the  President  and  the  friends  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  fate  of  the  proposed  amendments,  considering  the  protracted  discus- 
uon  to  which  they  had  given  rise,  was  a  little  singular.  On  the  first, 
viiiich  took  the  election  from  Congress,  one  hunc&ed  and  twenty-three 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  sixty«four  in  the  the  negative ;  the  second, 
in  favor  of  the  district  system,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  one  to  ninety-one.  The  subject  was  then  referred  to  a  select  com* 
mittee  of  twenty-four,  one  from  each  State,  who  were  unable  to  agree  upon 
any  plan  to  prevent  the  election  from  devolving  upon  Congress,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  session  were  discharged  from  any  farther  consideration  of 
the  matter.  Thus  abortively  ended  the  attempt  at  amending' the  Consti- 
tntion,  producing  no  other  effect  than  that  of  highly  exciting  the  feelings 
of  Congress,  and  of  marshalUng  parties  against  and  in  &vor  of  the 
administration  in  the  most  marked  and  decided  manner. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  executive  patronage.  This 
resolution  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  six  bills  were  reported  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Benton,  with  a  view  of  carrying  into  detail  the  principles 
professed  in  the  resolution.  The  effect  el  these  bills  would  have  been 
to  vest  in  Congress  a  great  portion  of  executive  power,  and  thus  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  from  its  peculiar  duties.  Of  the  report 
and  bills  six  thousand  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  the  whole  matter 
rotnained  subsequently  undisturbed,  and  was  buried  with  the  unfinished 
business  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Another  subject,  which  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  Congress,  was 
the  acceptance  by  the  President  of  the  invitatiori  to  send  commissioners  to 
the  Congress  of  Panama,  and  the  nonkination  of  Richard  C.  Anderson 
and  John  Sargaant  as  Ministers  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
Wiiiiam  B.  I^chester,  of  New  York,  as  Secretary.  These  nominations 
were  at  leng^  confirmed  W  the  Senate,  and  the  necessary  appropriations 
made  by  the  House ;  not,  however,  without  a  long  and  angry  debate,  in 
which  many  refiections  were  cast  upon  the  executive  on  account,  as  it 
wvLS  deefmed,  of  its  hasty  acceptance  of  the  above  invitation. 

The  Congress  at  Panama  had  for  its  object  the  cementing  of  the 
friendly  relatione  of  all  the  Independent  States  of  America,  and  was 
designed,  also,  to  serve  as  a  common  council  in  the  ooafiictipg  state  of 
things  in  SovdL  Ainerifla,  and  as  on  xaofm  ia  iheir  di&sencas.    Ih0 
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plan  of  such  a  Congress  was  first  introduced  into  a  treaty  between  Peru 
and  Colombia  in  1^2.  In  the  three  succeeding  years  the  same  subject 
was  had  in  view  in  treaties  concluded  between  CTolombia,  Chili,  Gtiati- 
mala,  and  Mexico  ;  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  designated  as  the 
place  of  meeting  of  this  great  American  Congress.  To  this  Congress 
an  invitation  was  given,  by  several  of  the  above  States,  to  the  United 
States  to  send  commissioners.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, the  invitation  had  been  accepted  by  the  President,  and,  on  the 
meeting  of  that  body,  the  above  nomination  of  ministers  was  made.  The 
message  of  the  President  to  the  Senate,  with  the  documents  touching 
this  subject,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations ;  where  it 
remained  till  January  16th,  when  a  report  was  made  condemning  the 
mission,  and  ending  with  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  inexpedient  to 
send  ministers  to  Panama.  This  resolution  was  negatived  after  several 
attempts  to  amend  it,  and  the  nominations  made  by  the  President  of  the 
above  ministers  confirmed.  Here  it  was  expected  the  subject,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  Senate  was  concerned,  would  end.  A  few  days  after,  however, 
a  resolution  was  offered,  the  import  of  which  was,  that  the  President  was 
not  constitutionally  competent  to  accept  the  invitation  from  the  govern- 
ments of  the  new  republics  to  send  ministers  to  the  Panama  Congress. 
The  resolution,  however,  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  twenty* 
three  to  twenty-one. 

In  this  debate,  Mr.  Randolph  took  occasion  to  stigmatize  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  his  vote  in  the  Presidential  election,  in  such  terms  as  induced 
that  gentleman  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  ofiensive  epithets.  Any 
explanation  Mr.  Randolph  pertinaciously  refused  when  called  upon  by 
Mr.  Clay ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  April,  a  meeting  took  place  between  them, 
which,  aher  two  inefiectual  fires,  resulted  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
parties.  Much  regret  prevailed  throughout  the  country  that  Mr.  Clay, 
occupying  so  high  and  responsible  a  station,  should  have  felt  himself 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  mode  of  settling  a  controversy  so  revolting  to 
reason,  and  so  unjustifiable  in  the  view  of  sound  morality. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  committee  on  foreign  relations 
reported  in  favor  of  the  expediency  of  sending  ministers,  and  offered  a 
resolution  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations.  On  the  3d  of  April 
this  resolution  was  taken  into  consideration,  but  it  was  not  until  the  21st, 
and  after  encountering  great  opposition,  that  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  to  sixty-one. 

The  House  having  thus  assented  to  the  policy  of  the  mission  by  making 
the  appropriation,  measures  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  orders 
were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  then  in  Colombia,  to  attend 
the  Congress  which  was  to  hold  its  first  meeting  in  the  n'jonth  of  June. 
In  his  way  to  Panama,  however,  a  malignant  fever,  by  which  he  was 
attacked,  proved  fatal  to  him.  After  the  decision  of  Congress,  it  was 
found  too  late  for  Mr.  Sargeant  to  reach  Panama  in  season  to  attend  the 
first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  mission,  and  accordingly  the  United 
States  were  not  represented.  On  the  22d  of  June,  the  representatives 
of  Peru,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Colombia,  met,  and  commenced 
their  deliberations.    Upper  Peru  and  Chili  were  not  represented. 
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matic  agents  from  England  and  the  Netherlands,  though  these  govern* 
ments  had  not  been  invited,  were  present,  but  were  not  permitted  to  attend 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress.  The  body  continued  in  session 
until  the  15th  of  July,  having  concluded  between  themselves  as  belligerents, 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  perpetual  confederation,  oJQTensive  and  defensive, 
to  which  all  other  American  powers  might  accede  within  the  year.  The 
next  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  Tacubaya,  a  village  near  MexicOy 
in  the  month  of  February,  1827. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  was  introduced  making  provision 
for  the  surviving  officers  of  the  revolution.  After  an  animated  discussion 
of  the  subject,  the  bill  was  virtually  lost  by  being  recommitted,  by  a  vole 
of  ninety  to  eighty-five,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
revolutionary  officers  who  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  law,  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  such  provision. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1826,  Congress  closed  its  session.  It  was  a  long 
one,  but,  excepting  the  sanction  given  to  the  Panama  mission,  nothing  oi 
great  public  interest  was  accomplished.  On  the  4th  of  July  occurred  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  independence,  which  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  Union  with  many  demonstrations  of  joy.  This  day,  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  event  which  it  celebrated,  was  made  still  more 
memorable,  in  the  annals  of  American  history,  by  the  death  of  the  two 
venerable  Ex-Presidents,  Adams  and  Jefierson. 

The  opposition  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  gained  strength  and 
development  by  daily  increase,  and  numerous  parties  combined  for  its 
support  or  overthrow  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  parties  were 
generally  of  a  geographical  character,  and  in  the  nineteenth  Congpress  it 
was  usually  found  that  the  representatives  from  the  southern,  took  sides 
directly  opposed  to  those  from  the  northern  and  western  States.  A  reso- 
lution was  expressed  in  some  quarters  to  put  down  the  administration  at 
every  hazard,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  policy,  its  integrity,  or  its 
success.  The  cry  of  corruption  was  re-echoed  by  office  seekers,  and  the 
more  desperate  portion  of  the  oppositionists,  till  it  began  to  gain  currency 
with  the  public,  and  proved  sufficient  to  secure  the  downfall  of  the 
administration  against  which  it  was  raised. 

The  Panama  mission  was  a  fruitful  subject  of  clamor  and  opposition. 
It  was  stigmatized  as  imprudent,  unnecessary,  at  variance  with  our  true 
and  prevailing  policy,  and  pregnant  with  peril.  Charges  of  extravagance 
in  expenditures  were  next  brought  against  the  heads  of  the  government, 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  in  Congress,  intimating  that  the  executive 
patronage  was  too  large,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  The  assertion  of 
the  President  of  his  constitutional  authority  to  appoint,  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  Congress,  diplomatic  agents  to  transact  the  foreign  business  of 
the  country,  was  represented  as  the  assumption  of  an  undelegated  power. 
Every  opportunity  was  seized  to  represent  the  policy  of  the  federal 
authorities  as  tending  tovmrds  consolidation,  and  as  indicating  a  disposition 
for  an  expensive  and  magnificent  scheme  of  government. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  opposition,  a  nomination  for  the 
next  Presidency  was  immediately  made,  and  in  October,  1825,  the  Legis- 
latnre  of  Tennessee  recommended  General  Jackson  to  the  suffrages  of 
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the  people  of  tlie  United  States  for  the  highest  office  in  their  rift.  This 
nomination  he  formally  accepted,  in  an  address  delivered  before  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  in  which  he  resigned  his  seat 
m  the  Senate.  In  this  address  he  plainly  intimated  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  result  of  the  late  Presidential  election,  and  a  willingness  to  sanction 
an  opposition  to  the  administration  on  the  ground  of  its  corrupt  origin. 
This  same  ground  had  been  taken  by  the  adherents  of  the  Vice-rresident, 
m  the  discussion  of  Mr.  M'Duffie's  proposed  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  first  session  of  the  nineteenth  Congress.  The  public  mind 
was'  irritated  and  exasperated  by  these  charges,  which  were  diffused  with 
an  industry  and  zeal  to  be  paralleled  only  by  their  baseness.  Accusation 
and  recrimination  became  Sequent  and  passionate,  and  the  most  bitter 
and  indignant  feelings  took  place  of  the  tranquillity  that  had  so  long 
reigned  in  the  political  world. 

At  length  the  charge  of  corruption  was  brought  from  a  responsible 
quarter,  and  an  investigation  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  ac* 
quittal  of  the  parties  accused.  Directly  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
eighteenth  Congress,  a  letter  appeared,  bearing  date  the  8th  of  March, 
1^5,  purporting  to  relate  a  conversation  with  General  Jackson,  in  which 
he  said  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Clay's  friends 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Adams 
should  not  continue  as  Secretary  of  State.  This  proposition  was  said  to 
have  been  indignantly  repelled.  A  correspondence  immediately  ensued 
on  this  subject  between  Mr.  Beverly,  the  author  of  the  letter  in  questions 
and  General  Jackson,  in  which  an  account  of  the  negociation  alluded  to 
was  given  at  length,  and  the  General  disclaimed  making  any  charge 
against  Mr.  Clay,  and  denied  having  accused  him  of  being  privy  to  &t 
communication.  Testimony  was  now  produced  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends,  which  completely  refuted  the  charge  of  bargain,  and  hurled  it 
with  scorn  in  the  teeth  of  his  enemies.  It  was  proved  beyond  a  question 
that  in  voting  for  Mr.  Adams  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  had  acted  with  entire  consistency,  and  that  any  other 
course  would  have  indeed  laid  them  open  to  the  charge  of  gross  and  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  principles  they  had  always  professed  in  relation  to 
the  election.  But  the  accusation  had  been  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  framed,  and  the  opposition  to  the  administration  had 
found  a  permanent  basis  to  build  upon. 

Mr.  Adams  continued  to  act  on  the  principles  which  he  had  professed 
in  his  inaugural  speech,  of  administering  the  government  without  regard 
to  the  distinctions  of  party.  In  the  distribution  of  offices  he  asked  merely 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  not  of  their  political  opiniooB. 
No  one  sufiered  by  that  ruthless  policy,  which  bears  eo  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  proscription  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  the  one  striking  at 
life  itself,  the  other  at  the  means  of  life.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  two  is  the  more  cruel,  but  they  are  surely  equally  unjust  and  vindio- 
tire.  The  system  which  makes  the  presidential  chair  a  mere  scramhk 
for  office,  and  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation  a  dispenser  of  loaves  and 
fishes  to  political  adherents,  is  too  mean,  narrow,  and  contemptible,  not 
to  be-subfversive  of  aU  the  best  purposes  of  government,  andmuBt  cod  in 
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die  0u1»venioii  of  f^Tenment  itself.  The  poUdcal  ibram  it  «env«rted 
into  ai)  arena  of  battle,  and  the  first  moments  of  Tictory  are  aaciad  to 
spoil,  dayastation,  and  rapine.  The  last  of  gold  stifles  the  cry  of  mercf , 
and  all  the  rules  of  honcrable  warfare  are  violated  in  the  fierceaess  and 
vindictiveness  of  triumph.  Office  holders  should  be  content  with  fulfill- 
ing the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  and  not  consider  themselves  in 
the  light  of  mere  partisans,  rewarded  for  upholding  a  particular  man  or 
set  of  meu.  The  people  pay  them  for  a  differeBi  service.  Mr.  Adams 
regarded  this  subject  in  its  true  bearings,  and  he  acted  in  it  with  the 
stem  and  fearless  integrity  which  has  marked  the  whole  course  of  his 
political  life.  Regardless  of  consequences,  he  was  perhaps  oflen  injudi- 
cious in  the  diffusion  of  executive  patronage,  and  sometimes  furnished 
the  enemy  with  artillery  to  be  employed  in  the  destruction  of  his  own 
citadel. 

But  however  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  might  embarrass  the  move- 
ments of  the  administration,  they  could  not  retard  the  ranid  prsgress  of  the 
country  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  great  works  ot  internal  improve- 
ment, contemplated  by  the  act  of  April,  1€&4,  were  prosecuted  with  great 
spirit  and  vigor.  Many  routes  for  roads  and  canals  were  8arveyed»  and 
a  great  mass  of  topograpnical  knowledge  was  ^us  collected  al  Washingtott. 
The  attention  of  the  genend  government  was  also  directed  to  many  other 
subjects  of  internal  improvement,  such  as  tk  navigation  of  seveml 
important  rivers,  buildinff  lighthouses,  pien,  and  removing  ohstructioBis 
from  bap  and  harbors.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  was 
mnch  improved  during  this  year,  by  the  removal  of  snags  and  other  im- 
pediments from  their  channels.  An  impulse  was  thus  ffiven  to  the  effints 
of  the  State  Oovemroents,  and  canals  and  roads  wen  lud  oat  in  vanoos 
directions.  Manufacturing  establishments  iourished  with  great  vigor, 
and  gave  proofs  of  becoming  lasting  sources  of  wealth  and  enjoyment 
to  the  national  industry.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1836,  the 
valne  of  domestic  manufactures  exported  amounted  to  five  millions  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  doUars, 
of  which  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  consisted  of  cotton  piece  goods.  The  increase  of 
tonnage  in  the  United  States  during  1826,  was  one  hundred  eleven  thousand 
and  seventy-nine  tons,  being  double  the  increase  of  any  one  of  the  prece- 
ding twelve  years.  In  conformity  with  the  plan  proposed  for  the  settlement 
of  the  remaining  tribes  of  the  aborigines  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  removal  thither  of  such  Indians  as  were  disposed 
to  emigrate.  Fourteen  hundred  Shawnees,  and  about  seven  hundred 
Creeks  removed  in  this  manner  to  spots  selected  by  themselves.  The 
Cherokees  refused  to  cede  anoUier  foot  of  land,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  by  the  general  government  to  procure  such  a  cession  of  ter- 
ritory as  would  satisfy  the  claims  of  Oeorgia.  The  north-western  Indians 
now  gave  hostile  indications,  and  attacked  and  murdered  some  American 
citissens ;  but  by  the  prompt  measures  adopted  by  Qovemor  Cass,  the 
murderers  were  given  up  and  tranquillity  affain  restored. 

Congress  having  adjourned  without  passing  any  law  for  the  purpeae 
of  meeting  the  restrictive  measures  of  the  British  government  in  mptct 
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to  the  colonial  trade,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  Haxch 
17th,  closing  the  ports  of  the  United  States  against  vessels  from  the 
British  colonies,  which  had  been  opened  by  the  act  of  1822.  By  this 
measure  the  British  restrictions  were  completely  reciprocated,  and  the 
President  was  sustained  in  it  by  public  opinion. 

The  second  session  of  the  nineteenth  Congress  commenced  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1826,  when  the  two  Houses  were  organized  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  message  of  the  President  on  this  occasion  gave  a  clear 
account  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  made  particular  reference  to  the 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  on  the  colonial  trade.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  was  mentioned  in  terms  which  the  friendly 
feelings  displayed  by  that  monarch  towards  this  country  seemed  to  re- 
quire. Our  commercial  connexions  with  France  and  the  Netherlands 
were  represented  to  be  placed  on  a  more  favorable  basis  than  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  preceding  Congress.  In  the  postoffice  there  had  been 
received  during  the  year  a  surplus  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  above  the 
expenditure9.  The  revenue  was  sufficiently  large  to  authorize  the  appli- 
cation of  seven  millions  sixty-seven  thousand  and  thirty-nine  dollars 
to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  three  millions  nine  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifly-nine  dollars  to  the  payment 
of  interest.  A  system  was  recommended  for  the  permanent  increase  of 
the  navy ;  the  unsettled  land  claims  in  Florida  ana  Louisiana ;  the  worica 
of  internal  improvement,  reported  by  the  board  of  engineers ;  and  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  particularly  called  to  the  irregulvities 
of  the  Brazilian  and  Buenos- Ayrean  squadrons  towards  neutral  flacs. 
The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  different  departments  of  me 
government  were  submitted  with  the  message ;  and  a  sj^tem  of  cavalry 
tactics  prepared  during  the  summer  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department.  These  were  the  most  important  topics  suggested  by  the 
message. 

In  this  session  an  ineffectual  effort  was  again  made  to  introduce  an 
uniform  system  of  bankrupt  laws ;  the  bill  reported  for  this  purpose 
having  been  rejected.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
an  article  appeared  in  a  newspaper  published  at  Alexandria,  intimating 
that  one  Mix,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  certain  contract  with  the  War 
Department,  while  the  Vice-President  was  Secretary  of  War,  had  accused 
him  of  participating  in  its  profits.  This  contract  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  animadversion  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  Vice- 
President  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
vacating  his  seat  until  the  subject  might  be  investigated.  '*  Charges  have 
been  made  against  me,"  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  **  of  the  most  serious  nature, 
and  which,  if  true,  ought  to  degrade  me  from  the  high  station  in  which 
I  have  been  placed  by  the  choice  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  to  consign 
my  name  to  perpetual  infamy.  In  claiming  investigation  of  the  Houwy 
I  am  sensible  that,  under  our  free  and  happy  institutions,  the  conduct  of 
public  servants  is  a  fair  subject  of  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  fireest 
remark,  and  that  a  firm  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  affords,  ordinarily, 
ample  protection  against  political  attacks ;  but  when  such  attacks  assume 
the  character  of  impeachable  ofilences,  and  become  in  some  degree  offidaL 
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by  being  placed  omong  the  public  records,  an  officer  thus  t3sailed»  how* 
ever  base  the  instruments  used,  if  conscious  of  innocence,  can  look  for 
refuge  only  to  the  hall  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  i.^  thus  1  find  myself  unexpectedly  placed." 

This  communication  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  which  reported, 
after  a  laborious  examination,  that  no  charge  against  the  Vice-President 
had  been  placed  among  the  records  of  the  War  Department,  and  perfectly 
exculpated  him  from  having  any  participation  in  the  profits  of  that  or 
any  other  government  contract. 

^he  Cret;k  controversy,  which  might  have  been  considered  as  happily 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  22d  of  April,  was  still  to  continue  a  subject  of 
excitement.  Instead  of  waiting  till  the  tribes  had  removed  from  their 
ceded  lands,  Governor  Troup  ordered  the  surveyors  employed  by  him  to 
enter  the  Indian  territories  and  commence  the  surveys,  previous  to  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  treaty  for  the  removal.  The  Indians  resisted 
these  encroachments,  and  the  Governor  ordered  out  a  force  of  militia. 
In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  President  determined  to  support  the  laws 
of  the  Union  by  the  authority  which  the  Constitution  had  placed  in  his 
hands,  previously  submitting  the  affair  to  Congress,  to  have  it  determined 
whether  it  were  necessary  to  resort  to  any  new  measures.  On  the  5th 
of  February  he  transmitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  message,  in 
which  he  gave  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts,  and  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  nation  by  all  the  force 
committed  for  that  purpose  to  his  charge.  *'  That  the  arm  of  military 
force  will  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  all  other  expe- 
dients provided  by  the  laws,  a  pledge  has  been  given  by  the  forbearance 
to  employ  it  at  this  time.  It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to 
determine,  whether  any  further  acts  of  legislation  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient  to  meet  the  emergency  which  these  transactions  may  produce." 

Great  excitement  was  displayed  in  both  Houses  on  the  receipt  of  this 
message.  The  committee  of  the  Representatives,  to  which  it  was  refer- 
red, reported  that  it "  is  expedient  to  procure  a  cession  of  the  Indian 
lands  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  that  until  such  a  cession  is  procured, 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty  at  Washington,  ought  to  be 
maintained  by  all  necessary,  constitutional,  and  legal  means."  The 
firmness  of  the  President  brought  the  Governor  of  Georgia  to  reason, 
and  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  delegation  of  that  State  at  Washington, 
submitting  to  the  decision  of  Congress,  and  denying  any  intention  of  a 
resort  to  force,  except  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  came  into  collision 
with  the  United  States.  A  cession  of  the  Creek  land  in  (Georgia  wai 
finally  procured,  and  the  dispute  in  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  Indian 
territoiy  was  put  at  rest. 

A  bill  for  an  additional  protection  on  woolens  was  agitated  during  this 
session,  and  finally  laid  on  the  table  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice- 
President.  The  defeat  of  this  measure  occasioned  much  discussion  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  stimulated  the  friends  of  this  branch  of 
industry  to  renewed  exertions.  In  Pennsylvania  a  State  Convention  was 
proposed,  to  choose  delegates  to  attend  a  general  Convention  at  Uarria- 
borg  on  the  30th  of  July,  1827.    Other  States  answered  with  alacrity 
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Co  this  invitation,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  appointed  time,  of  dele* 
gates  in  the  highest  degree  respectable  in  point  of  talent,  weight  of 
character,  and  dignity  of  standing.  The  reports  of  their  committees,  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  domestic  industry,  exhibited  the  impor* 
tunce  and  the  necessity  of  increased  protection,  and  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, drawn  up  in  conformity  with  these  views,  was  unanimously  adopted, 
xhese  proceedings  were  received  in  the  southern  States  with  much  dis- 
satisfaction. They  were  represented  as  at  war  with  their  best  interests, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  No  means  were  omitted  to  raise 
a  strong  excitement  in  the  community,  in  opposition  to  all  increase  of  the 
woolen  duty ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  twentieth  Cons^ess,  the  public  mind 
was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  effectual  measures 
would  be  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  this  branch  of  national  industr}\ 

We  have  not  room  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  measures  of 
Mr.  Adams's  administration.  During  the  whole  of  it  the  United  States 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace ;  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government 
had  nothing  in  view  but  the  maintenance  of  our  national  dignity,  the 
extension  of  our  commercial  relations,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  claims  of  American  citizens  upon  foreign  governments. 

A  portion  of  these  claims  upon  Sweden  and  Denmark,  was  obtained, 
and  the  claims  which  arose  against  the  Brazilian  government,  during  the 
war  between  that  power  and  Buenos  Ayres,  were  speedily  adjusted  by 
the  liquidation  of  the  claims.  The  exorbitant  pretensions  of  Great  Britain, 
respecting  the  West  India  trade,  were  resisted,  although  at  the  expense 
of  the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  islands. 

The  difficulties  which  occurred  in  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  ol 
Ghent,  relative  to  deported  slaves,  and  other  property  taken  away,  having 
been  found  insurmountable,  the  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  which  was  amply  sufficient, 
was  obtained  from  the  British  government  in  satisfieiction  of  these  claims. 
A  convention  was  also  concluded  with  that  government,  and  a  mode  pnh 
Tided  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  long  pending,  and  finally 
threatening  dispute  concerning  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  The  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  convention  effecting  a  temporary  compromise  of  thdi 
conflicting  claims  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  both  of 
which  expired  by  their  own  limitation,  October  20th,  1828,  were  renewed 
for  an  indefinite  period,  with  liberty  to  either  party  to  terminate  them,  on 
giving  one  year's  notice.  Some  commercial  difficulties,  which  grew  o«t 
of  an  adherence  of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the  principlet 
of  discriminating  duties,  were  adjusted  to  mutual  satisfaction.  New 
treaties  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce,  in  which  the  liberal  princt- 
pies  maintained  by  the  United  States,  in  her  commercial  and  foreign 
policy,  were  generally  recognized,  were  concluded  with  Colombia,  Austria, 
Bweden»  Denmaik^  Guatemala,  and  the  Hanseatic  league. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  government,  that  the 
diaracter  of  the  administration  was  most  strongly  displayed.  Daring  its 
eontinuance  in  ofike,  new  and  increased  activity  was  imparted  to  t£oae 
pgwera  yetted  in  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  developement  of 
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die  resottrces  of  the  country ;  and  the  puUic  leyenue  liberally  expended 
in  prosecating  thoee  national  measores,  to  which  the  sanction  of  Gongreaa 
haa  been  deliberately  given,  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  goTemment. 

More  than  one  million  of  dollars  had  been  expended  in  enlarging  and 
maintaining  the  lighthouse  establishment ;  half  a  million  in  completinff 
the  pablic  buildings ;  two  millions  in  erecting  arsenals,  barracia,  and 
furnishing  the  national  armories;  nearly  the  same  amount  had  been 
expended  in  permanent  additions  to  the  naval  establishment ;  upwards 
of  three  millions  had  been  devoted  to  fortifying  the  seacoast ;  and  more 
than  four  millions  expended  in  improving  the  internal  communications 
between  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  procuring  information,  by 
scientific  surveys,  concerning  its  capacity  for  further  improvement.  In* 
deed,  more  had  been  directly  effected  by  the  aid  of  government,  in  this 
respect,  during  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  than  during  the  administra- 
tions of  all  his  predecessors.  Other  sums,  exceeding  a  million,  had  been 
appropriated  for  objects  of  a  lasting  character,  and  not  belonging  to  the 
annual  expense  of  the  government ;  making,  in  the  whole,  nearly  tourteen 
million  dollars,  expended  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  country,  during 
this  administration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  was  punctually  paid, 
and  the  debt  itself  was  in  a  constant  course  of  reduction,  having  been  dimi- 
nished thirty  millions  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  doUars  during  this  administration,  and  leaving 
due,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829,  fifty-eight  millions  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars.  Whilst  these 
sums  were  devoted  to  increasing  the  resources,  and  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  in  disdiarging  its  pecuniary  obligations ;  those 
claims  which  were  derived  from  what  are  termed  the  imperfect  obligations 
of  mtitude  and  humanity,  were  not  forgotten. 

More  than  five  millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  to  solace  the 
declining  years  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  revolution ;  and  a  million 
and  a  half  expended  in  extinguishing  the  Indian  title,  and  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  removal,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  of  such  tribes  as  were 
unqualified  for  a  residence  near  civilized  communities ;  and  in  promoting 
the  civilization  of  those  who,  relying  on  the  faith  of  the  United  States, 
preferred  to  remain  on  the  lands  which  were  the  abodes  of  their  fathers. 

In  the  condition  which  we  have  described,  in  peace  with  all  the  world, 
with  an  increasing  revenue,  and  with  a  surplus  of  five  millions  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  in 
the  public  treasury,  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  surrendered  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  became  a  private  citizen,  to 
General  Jackson,  his  successor. 

Thus  ended  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  an  administration 
marked  by  definite  and  consistent  policy,  and  energetic  councils,  governed 
by  upright  motives,  but  from  the  beginning  devoted  to  the  most  violent 
opposition,  and  a  signal  overthrow.  The  election  which  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams  was  marked  with  extreme  bitterness,  asperity, 
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and  profligacy.  On  both  sides  the  press  was  vinilent,  libellous,  and  mean. 
No  privacy  was  safe,  no  confidence  was  sacred ;  even  the  tombs  of  the 
illustrious  dead  were  violated,  and  their  ashes  defiled.  The  arts  of  party 
warfare  were  more  insidious  than  the  arts  of  savage  treachery,  and  its 
arms  more  ruthless  than  the  tomahawk  or  the  scalping-knife.  Calumny 
and  falsehood  were  the  usual  resources  of  the  most  violent  partisans,  and 
the  only  weapons  that  they  never  for  a  moment  laid  aside.  The  brave 
soldier  was  described  as  a  malignant  savage,  and  the  experienced  statesman 
as  a  man  who  had  purchased  by  intrigue  a  position  that  he  was  determined 
to  maintain  by  corruption.  It  must  be  most  sincerely  hoped  that  an  eta 
may  never  again  arrive  in  our  history  to  be  stamped  so  indelibly  with  the 
brand  of  shame  ;  that  public  opinion  will  ever  require  of  the  public  press 
a  more  decent  regard  to  the  charities  of  life  and  the  duties  of  truth. 

When  Mr.  Adams  left  the  executive  chair,  the  United  States  were  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
repose  of  private  life.  In  1830,  he  was  elected  to  represent  in  Congress 
the  district  in  which  he  resided,  and  in  December,  1^1,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  then  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

From  that  time  until  the  day  of  his  death,  he  continued  a  member  of 
the  House,  and  one  of  its  most  active  and  indefatigable  laborers.  His 
fervid  eloquence  on  all  occasions  where  his  feelings  were  warmly  enlisted 
obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  **  the  old  man  eloquent."  His  feelings 
and  his  exertions  were  ever  enlisted  on  the  side  of  popular  freedom  and 
human  rights ;  and  in  the  national  legislature  he  was  one  of  the  stoutest 
champions  of  the  right  of  petition  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  editor  of  the  Statesman's  Manual  (who  wrote  in  1846)  concludes 
his  biography  with  the  following  prophetic  sentence :  —  "  The  subject  of 
this  memoir  is  now  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and,  '  although  his  eye  is 
dim,  and  his  natural  force  somewhat  abated,'  he  is  still  found  at  his  post  in 
the  public  service,  where,  like  the  Earl  of  Chatham^  it  may  he  expected^  his 
mortal  career  toill  finally  close,^^ 

That  prophetic  thought  is  now  an  historical  fact.  He  was  prostrated  by 
paralysis,  wnile  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  1848 ;  and  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  the  God 
who  gave  it,  on  the  twenty-third.  He  died  in  the  speaker's  room,  in  the 
capitol.  His  last  words  were,  "  This  is  the  end  of  earth."  He  would  have 
been  eighty-one  years  old  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1848. 

Mr.  Adams  was  of  middle  stature  and  rather  full  person,  and  his  dark, 
penetrating  eyes  beamed  with  intelligence.  Old  age  bowed  his  head,  but 
when  seated  at  his  desk,  in  Congress,  nothing  but  his  thin  gray  hair  indi- 
cated his  physical  decadence. 


ANDREW    JACKSON. 

Ambrbw  Jackson  was  born  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1767.  His 
father  was  an  Irishman,  who  landed  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
1765,  and  settled  at  Waxaw,  about  forty-fi^e  miles  above  Camden,  where 
the  subject  of  our  narrative  was  born.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father 
died,  leaving  three  sons  to  be  provided  for  by  their  mother.  She  appears 
to  have  discharged  the  duties  devolved  upon  her,  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner. She  had  not  the  means  to  give  all  her  children  a  liberal  education ; 
bat  Andrew,  whom  she  intended  for  the  ministry,  was  sent  to  school, 
where  he  continued  until  the  war  of  the  revolution  interrupted  his  studies. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Andrew  Jackson,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Robert,  entered  the  American  camp,  and  commenced  his  career  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  was  prompted  to  this  course  partly  by  the 
recommendations  of  his  mother,  and  partly  by  the  example  of  nis  elder 
brother,  who  had  previously  joined  the  army,  and  fiedlen  a  victim  to  the 
fatigues  of  his  first  campaign.  Jackson  met  with  no  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  militarv  talent  during  this  period.  A  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  strongly  illustrates  the  unyielding  and  independent  obstinacy 
of  his  character,  may  be  related.  In  an  attack  of  the  British  on  Waxaw, 
eleven  Americans  had  been  taken  prisoners,  And  among  them  were  the 
two  Jacksons.  The  evening  after  their  capture,  Andrew  was  accosted  by 
a  British  officer,  who  ordered  him,  in  an  imperious  tone,  to  clean  his 
boots.  This  order  he  scornfully  refused  to  obey,  alleging  that  he 
expected  such  treatment  only  as  was  due  to  a  prisoner  of  war.  Incensed 
at  his  reply,  the  officer  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a  drawn  swordf 
which  the  boy  parried  by  throwing  up  his  left  hand,  not,  however,  with- 
out receiving  a  wound,  of  which  the  scar  yet  remains.  His  brother,  for 
a  similar  offence,  received  a  deep  and  dangerous  cut  on  his  head. 

The  brothers  were  conveyed  to  jail,  where  their  wounds  were  wholly 
neglected.  That  of  Andrew  was  slight,  but  his  brother's  brought  on  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  which,  a  few  days  after  his  liberation,  ended 
in  death.  They  were  soon  exchanged,  and  returned  to  their  mother, 
who  died  shortly  after  her  son.  Andrew  Jackson  was  thus  left  alone  in 
the  world,  afflicted  with  disease  brought  on  by  the  hardships  he  had 
undergone,  and  with  the  small-pox,  which  broke  out  on  him  at  the  same 
time.     His  life  was  for  a  while  in  great  danger. 

On  his  recovery,  he  somewhat  injudiciously  began  to  squander  his 
estate,  but  at  length,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  his  extravagance,  he . 
betook  himself  to  a  regular  course  of  study.  He  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  learned  languages,  and  continued  his  literary  pursuits 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  pulpit,  for  which  he  had 
been  designed  by  his  mother,  was  now  abandoned  for  tlie  bar.    He 
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commenced  the  study  of  law  in  1784,  at  Salisbury,  in  North  Caiofina, 
under  the  direction  of  Spruce  M'Cay,  Esq.,  and  sucKsequently  continued, 
it  under  Colonel  John  Stokes.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  he  obtained  a 
license  from  the  Judges  to  practise  law,  and  continued  in  the  State  until 
the  spring  of  1788. 

He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  State  presented  few  induce* 
ments  to  a  young  attorney.  There  was  no  chance  of  his  rising  by  the  aid 
of  influential  relations.  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose. 
The  ties  which  bind  man  to  his  birthplace,  were  with  him  obliteraled  by 
the  death  of  his  kindred.  The  western  parts  of  Tennessee,  about  this 
time,  offered  alluring  prospects  to  young  adventurers ;  and  there  we  find 
Jackson  soon  af\er  his  departure  from  North  Carolina.  The  state  of  society 
in  the  west,  at  this  period,  was  not  of  the  most  refined  or  settled  deacrip* 
tion.  Tennessee  was  then  a  new,  wild  country,  principally  occupied  by 
hardy  borderers,  among  whom  knowledge  was  scarce,  and  law  a  mysterj. 
Jackson  took  up  his  residence  at  Nashville.  There  was  but  one  lawyer  m 
the  country,  and  the  knavish  part  of  the  community  had  so  contrived  as 
to  retain  him  in  their  interest.  Many  merchants  were  entirely  deprived 
of  the  means  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  their  honest  dues. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Jackson  made  his  appearance  at  NashviBe. 
Applications  were  immediately  made  to  him  for  his  professional  aenrieeiY 
and  the  morning  afler  his  arrival  he  issued  seventy  writs.  His  presence 
soon  became  a  terror  to  the  debtors  in  the  place,  and  he  was  consequendy 
involved  in  a  great  many  broils,  which,  however,  did  not  prevBQt  hii 
enjoying  a  profitable  practice.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  appointed 
Attorney  General  for  the  district,  in  which  office  he  remained  for  seveni 
years.  Indian  depredations  being  then  frequent  on  the  Cumberland, 
Jackson  was  accustomed  to  aid  actively  in  gamsoning  the  forts,  and  in  par- 
suing  and  chastising  the  enemy.  In  1796,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Convention  for  framing  a  Constitution  for  the  State.  He  was  the  same 
year  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  Congress,  for 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  While  in  this  capacity,  it  is  on  record  that  he  gave 
his  support  to  a  measure,  which  ofiered  an  unhandsome  slight  to  WbA* 
ington.  When  that  great  man  was  about  to  retire  from  his  high  station, 
a  committee,  of  which  James  Madison  was  a  member,  drew  up  an  address 
to  him,  in  which  his  wisdom,  firmness,  and  other  eminent  qualities,  were 
eulogized  in  the  warmest  terms.  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  ex- 
punge all  expressions  of  respect,  as  he  wished  him  to  retire,  and  thought 
that  the  time  for  him  to  do  so  had  arrived.  This  motion  had  the  supporl 
of  Mr.  Jackson. 

In  Tennessee  his  popularity  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1797  he  w«& 
elected  a  Senator  of  Congress.  His  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  alien  Jaw, 
was  his  only  official  act  of  note  while  he  filled  this  station.  Abouc  the 
middle  of  April,  he  asked  leave  to  return  home  on  private  business. 
Permission  was  granted,  and  before  the  next  session  he  resigned  his  seat 
He  was  but  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  hence,  scarcely 
eligible  by  the  Constitution  at  the  time  he  was  elected. 

On  his  return  to  Tennessee,  he  was  appointed  Major  General  of  the 
militia  of  that  State.     He  held  this  commission  till  the  year  1814.     Soon 
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after  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  Congress,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.     He  subsequently  resigned  this  office* 
through  a  distrust  of  his  legal  acquirements.     He  retired  to  a  plantation 
ten  miles  from  Nashville,  and  for  several  years  nothing  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt his  repose. 

The  acts  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of  February  and  July,  1812,  autho- 
rized the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers. 
Oeneral  Jackson  addressed  the  militia  subject  to  his  orders,  and  the  appeal 
to  their  patriotism  was  promptly  answered.  "  Twenty-five  hundred  brave 
men  placed  themselves  under  his  command,  armed  and  equipped  for  war, 
and  being  duly  authorized,  he  assembled  them  at  Nashville  in  December. 
The  weather,  for  that  latitude,  was  very  severe,  and  the  earth  was  clad 
in  white ;  but  the  hardy  backwoodsmen  bore  their  hardships  as  patiently 
as  the  trees  of  their  native  forests.  They  descended  the  Mississippi  in 
January,  in  spite  of  cold  and  ice,  to  Natchez.  Much  honor  is  due  to  their 
chief  for  his  exertions  to  preserve  their  ardor  unabated,  and  his  endeavors 
to  establish  discipline  among  them.  But  as  there  was  no  appearance  of 
war  in  the  south-west,  their  services  were  not  needed,  and  General  Jackson 
received  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  disband  his  troops,  and 
deliver  the  public  property  in  his  possession  to  General  Wilkinson.  This 
order  General  Jackson  thought  fit  to  disobey.  In  spite  of  all  opposition, 
he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  marched  his  troops  homeward  through  the 
forests,  sharing  their  hardships,  and  setting  them  an  example  of  untiring 
patience  and  perseverance.  At  the  close  of  the  march,  he  disbanded  his 
men,  who  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  he  stated,  that  had  he  dismissed  his  forces  on  receiving  the 
erder,  the  sick  would  have  suffered,  and  many  would  have  been  compelled 
by  want  to  enlist  in  the  regular  service.  In  fine,  his  conduct  was  ap- 
pioved,  and  the  expenses  incurred  were  paid  by  government." 

The  volunteers,  who  had  descended  the  river,  having  been  discharged 
early  in  May,  there  was  little  expectation  that  the3r  would  again  be  caOed 
for.  Tennessee  was  too  remotely  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
to  expect  their  services  would  be  required  for  her  defence,  and  hitherto 
the  British  had  discovered  no  serious  intention  of  waging  operations 
against  any  part  of  Louisiana.  Their  repose,  howsver,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  Creek  Indians,  inhabiting  the  country  lying  between  the 
Chatahochee  and  Tombigbee,  and  extending  from  the  Tennessee  river  to 
the  Florida  line,  had  lately  manifested  strong  symptoms  of  hostility 
towards  the  United  States.  This  disposition  was  greatly  strengthened 
through  means  used  by  the  northern  Indians,  who  were  then  making 
preparations  for  a  war  against  the  United  States,  and  who  wished  to 
engage  the  southern  tribes  in  the  same  enterprise. 

An  artful  impostor  had,  about  this  time,  sprang  up  amongst  the  Shaw- 
nees,  who,  by  passing  for  a  prophet,  acquired  astonishing  influence  among 
his  people.  He  succeeded  in  exciting  a  hatred  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  which  soon  after  broke  forth  in  acts  of  violence.  His  brother 
Tecumseh  was  dispatched  to  the  southern  tribes,  to  kindle  in  them  the  same 
temper.  Hostilities  began  to  spread  along  the  whole  line  of  our  southern  and 
amth-wettana  frootjer*    A  regular  communication  was  kept  up  betweea 
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inthotit  pennission,  in  writing,  from  a  commissioned  officer,  under  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 

"  No  citizen  will  be  permitted  to  pass  the  chain  of  sentinels,  after  re* 
treat  beat  in  the  evening,  until  reveille  in  the  morning.  Drunkenness, 
the  bane  of  all  orderly  encampments,  is  positively  forbidden,  both  in 
officers  and  privates :  officers  under  the  penalty  of  immediate  arrest ;  and 
privates,  of  bdng  placed  under  guard,  there  to  remain  until  liberated  by 
a  court  martial. 

'*  At  revei'Ie  beat,  all  officers  and  soldiers  are  to  appear  on  parade,  with 
their  arms  and  accoutrements  in  proper  order. 

"  On  parade,  silence,  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  is  positively  commanded. 

'^  No  officer  or  soldier  is  to  sleep  out  of  camp,  but  by  permission  ob- 
tained." 

On  the  7th  of  October,  Greneral  Jackson  joined  his  division,  and  learned 
that  the  Creeks  had  detached  upwards  of  eight  hundred  of  their  warriors 
to  fall  upon  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  while  the  remainder  of  their  forces 
were  marching  upon  Huntsville.  On  the  9th,  therefore,  he  set  his  army 
in  motion.  They  reached  Huntsville  that  day,  by  a  forced  march,  and 
on  the  morrow  formed  a  junction  with  Colonel  Coffee's  regiment,  on  the 
Tennessee  river.  Here  they  rested  several  days,  during  which  General 
Jackson  sent  scouts  to  reconnoitre  the  Black  Warrior  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tombigbee,  on  which  were  several  Creek  villages.  This  delay 
was  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  an  expected  supply  of  provisions. 

While  the  army  was  thus  inactive,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Chinnaby, 
a  chief  of  the  friendly  Creeks.  He  brought  intelligence  that  Chinnaby's 
encampment,  near  Ten  Islands,  on  the  Coosa,  was  threatened  by  tne 
enemy,  and  solicited  relief.  This  information  induced  the  General  to 
march  to  Thompson's  creek,  a  small  branch  of  the  Tennessee,  where  he 
had  reason  to  believe  he  might  be  met  by  the  expected  supply.  He  was 
the  more  inclined  to  action,  that  the  scarcity  of  provisions  depressed  the 
spirits  of  his  half  disciplined  troops.  But  he  was  again  disappointed, 
and  his  letters  to  different  quarters,  soliciting  the  desired  aid,  failed  of 
their  effect.  Even  the  planters  of  the  frontier,  who  had  a  vital  interest 
in  the  success  of  his  operations,  neglected  to  assist  the  army  contractors 
In  this  embarrassing  situation,  another  messenger  from  Chinnaby  arrived, 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  movement,  as  the  enemy  was  ad« 
vancing  upon  him  in  great  force.  This  information  caused  the  army  to 
move  again. 

Near  Ten  Islands  General  Jackson  was  met  by  Chinnaby,  who  informed 
him  that  he  was  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  hostile  Creeks,  who  were 
assembled  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  to  oppose  his  march.  Hence 
Colonel  Dyer  was  sent  with  a  competent  force  to  attack  the  village  of 
Littafutchee,  on  a  branch  of  the  Coosa.  This  done,  the  army  set  forward 
once  more,  and  reached  the  islands  of  the  Coosa  without  opposition,  thus 
proving  the  report  of  Chinnaby  to  have  been  unfounded.  Here  Colonel 
D^er  rejoined,  having  accomplished  his  object.  He  had  burned  Littafutchee, 
With  little  or  no  loss  on  his  own  side,  and  brought  back  with  him  twenty- 
nine  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  scouting  parties  now 
began  to  bring  in  prisoners,  and  cattle  and  com  taken  from  tne  enemy. 
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7lie  first  week  in  November,  information  was  received  that  a  conside* 
rable  body  of  the  Muscogee  warriors  had  taken  a  position  at  the  village 
of  Tallushatches,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Coosa.  Colonel  Cofiee  was 
sent  to  attack  them  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  mounted  men.  He 
forded' the  Coosa  under  the  direction  of  an  Indian  guide,  and  advanced 
on  Tallushatches.  The  Muscogees  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and 
prepared  to  meet  it  as  became  men.  They  struck  the  war  drum,  sung 
the  war  song,  and  by  their  savage  war  whoop  gave  notice  that  they  were 
prepared  for  battle.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  village  Colond 
Cofiee  halted,  divided  his  force  into  two  bodies,  and  then  advanced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  surround  the  enemy,  who  remained  quiet  in  the 
buildings.  Seeing  this,  the  commander  had  recourse  to  a  feint.  He  sent 
forward  two  companies  to  decoy  the  Indians  from  their  cover.  No  sooner 
had  these  deployed  into  line  in  front  of  the  village,  and  fired  a  few  shots, 
than  the  savages  boldly  charged  and  drove  them  back  on  the  main  body, 
which  opened  a  general  fire  and  charged  in  turn.  The  Muscogees  retir- 
ed, resisting  obstinately  all  the  way,  till  they  reached  their  village,  where 
they  stood  fast,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued.  The  Indians  did  not 
ask  quarter,  and  when  shot  down  continued  to  fight  on  the  gtbund  as 
long  as  their  breath  lasted.  Many  of  their  wives  assisted  in  the  defence, 
and  emulated  the  bravery  of  their  partners.  The  Tennesseans  revenged 
the  slaughter  of  Fort  Mimms,  by  slaying  all  the  men,  and  some  women 
and  children.  Not  one  of  the  savages  escaped :  their  total  loss  in  killed 
was  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  eighty,  and  eighty-four  women  and  chil- 
dren were  taken  alive.  On  the  other  side,  five  of  the  whites  were  kUled 
outright,  and  forty-one  were  wounded. 

Wlien  Colonel  Cofiee  had  rejoined  the  main  body.  General  Jackson 
resolved  to  build  a  fort  and  establish  a  depot  at  Ten  Islands.  The  forti- 
fication was  named  Fort  Strother. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  a  runner  arrived  from  Talladega,  a  fort  of 
the  friendly  Indians,  thirty  miles  below,  with  information  that  the  enemj 
had  encamped  before  it  in  great  numbers,  and  would  certainly  destroy  it 
onless  immediate  assistance  should  be  rendered.  Jackson  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  march  to  their  assistance,  with  all  his  disposable  force,  amounting 
to  twelve  hundred  infantry  and  eight  hundred  mounted  men.  The  troops 
crossed  the  river  that  very  night,  each  horseman  carryins^  a  foot  soldier 
behind  him,  though  the  Coosa  is  here  six  hundred  yards  wide.  The 
whole  night  was  consumed  in  this  operation,  yet  the  army  continued  its 
march  with  unabated  ardor,  and  by  tne  next  evening  amved  within  six 
miles  of  the  enemy.  At  night  an  express  arrived  from  General  White, 
with  the  news  that  that  officer  had  not  been  able  to  move  to  the  protection 
of  Fort  Strother,  according  to  Jackson's  desire,  having  received  a  counter 
order  firom  General  Cocke,  to  march  to  the  mouth  of  Chatooga  Creek. 
This  intelligence,  that  his  rear  was  left  unprotected,  caused  General 
Jaekaon  to  decide  on  attacking  the  enemy  without  delay,  lest  by  a  change 
of  their  policy,  his  depot  should  be  carried  in  his  absence.  Orders  wen 
given  accordingly. 

At  four  in  the  morning,  the  aimy  moved,  in  order  of  battle.  The 
io&Btry  adTBOcod  in  three  columns,  and  the  cavalry  followed*  while  tbi 
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vnngs  were  protected  by  flankers.  The  adTuice,  consistiiigf  of  four  com- 
panics,  marched  four  hundred  yards  in  front,  under  Colonel  Carroll.  By 
se^en,  the  army  was  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  columns  de- 
ployed into  line,  while  the  cavalry  made  a  circuit  round  the  enemy's 
flank,  so  as  to  leave  them  small  chance  of  escape. 

About  eight,  the  advanced  guard,  having  approached  a  small  thiekel 
of  underbrush,  received  a  sharp  volley.  They  returned  it,  and  retreated 
upon  the  centre,  according  to  their  orders,  it  being  the  policy  of  the 
General  to  draw  the  Indians  from  their  cover.  The  Indians,  elated  by 
this  apparent  success,  raised  the  war  whoop,  and  fell  furiously  on  thelen 
wing,  tomahawk  in  hand.  This  movement  had  nearly  decided  the  battle, 
for  several  companies  gave  way  before  their  onset,  and  the  officer  ordered 
by  General  Jackson  to  throw  his  troops  into  the  gap,  did  not  execute  the 
command.  The  General  promptly  supplied  their  place  with  the  reserve, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  broken  troops,  who  began  to  rally, 
checked  the  advance  of  the  savages.  The  line  now  delivered  an  unbroken 
fire,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  Creeks  gave  way  at  all  points  and  fled. 
The  cavalry  of  the  left  wing  made  great  slaughter  of  them,  and  numbers 
fell  in  the  pursuit,  which  continued  three  miles.  The  troops  behaved  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  volunteers  of  Tennessee,  and  that  is 
a  sufficient  encomium. 

In  this  battle  a  thousand  and  eighty  of  the  Creeks  nv^re  engaged  3  of 
whom  three  hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  about  as  many  more 
were  slain  in  their  flight.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  fifteen  killed, 
and  nearly  a  hundred  wounded,  many  mortally.  The  results  of  the 
action  were,  the  relief  of  the  friendly  Indians  at  TaUadega,  an  increase 
of  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  General  on  the  part  of  the  Tenner 
seans,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  hostile  Creeks. 

The  condition  of  his  posts  in  the  rear,  and  a  want  of  provisions,  com- 

Eelled  General  Jackson  and  his  men  to  return.  Accordingly,  having 
uried  his  dead,  and  provided  litters  for  the  wounded,  he  reluctantly 
commenced  his  return  march  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  battle.  He 
confidently  hoped,  from  the  previous  assurances  of  the  contractors,  that, 
by  the  time  of  his  return  to  Fort  Strother,  sufficient  supplies  would  have 
arrived  there :  but  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  not  a  particle  had  been 
forwarded  since  his  departure,  and  that  what  had  been  left  was  already 
consumed.  Even  his  private  stores,  brought  on  at  his  own  expense,  and 
upon  which  he  and  his  staff  had  hitherto  wholly  subsisted,  had  been,  in 
his  absence,  distributed  amongst  the  sick  by  the  hospital  surgeon,  who 
had  been  previously  instructed  to  do  so,  in  the  event  their  wants  should 
require  it.  A  few  dozen  biscuit,  which  remained,  on  his  return,  were 
given  to  the  hungry  applicants,  without  being  tasted  by  himself  or  family, 
who  were  probably  not  less  hungry  than  those  who  were  thus  relieved. 
A  scanty  supply  01  indifferent  beef,  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  purchased 
of  the  Cherokees,  was  now  the  only  support  afforded.  Thus  left  destitute, 
Jackson,  (says  his  biographer,  Eaton,)  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  of 
temper,  repaired  to  the  bullock  pen,  and,  of  the  offal  there  thrown  away, 

i>rovided  for  himself  and  staff,  what  he  was  pleased  to  call,  a  very  com- 
ortable  repast.    Tripes,  however,  hastily  provided  in  a  csmpt  withoat 
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bread  or  seasoning,  can  only  be  palatable  to  an  appetite  yery  bighb 
whetted ;  yet  this  constituted,  for  several  days,  the  only  diet  at  head* 
quarters ;  during  which  time,  the  General  seemed  entirely  satisfied  with 
his  fare. 

In,  this  campaign,  a  soldier  one  morning,  with  a  wobegone  counte- 
nance, approached  the  General,  stating  that  he  was  nearly  starved,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  could  not  imagine  what  he  should  do.  He 
was  the  more  encouraged  to  complain,  from  perceiving  that  the  Greneral, 
who  had  seated  himself  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  waiting  the  coming  npof 
the  rear  of  the  army,  was  busily  engaged  in  eating  som^ing.  The 
poor  fellow  was  impressed  with  die  belief,  from  what  he  saw,  that  want 
only  prevailed  among  the  soldiers,  and  that  the  officers,  particularly  the  Ge- 
neral, were  liberally  supplied.  He  accordingly  approached  him  with  great 
confidence  of  being  relieved.  Jackson  told  him,  that  it  had  always  been 
a  rule  with  him  never  to  turn  away  a  hungry  man  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  relieve  him.  I  will  most  cheerfully,  said  he,  divide  with  yon 
what  I  have ;  and,  putting  his  hand  to  his  pocket,  he  drew  forth  a  few  acorns, 
from  which  he  had  been  feasting,  adding,  it  was  the  best  and  only  fine 
he  had.  The  soldier  seemed  much  surprised,  and  forthwith  circulated 
amongst  his  comrades,  that  their  General  was  actually  subsisting  upon 
acorns,  and  that  they  ought  no  more  to  complain. 

Discontent  now  began  to  spread  through  the  camp  of  Greneral  Jack- 
son, and  at  length  burst  into  open  revolt.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  militia  determined  to  abandon  their  posts,  and  return  to  their  homes. 
Jackson,  apprised  of  their  resolution,  determined  to  oppose  it  at  all  hazard. 
In  the  morning,  when  they  were  about  to  carry  their  design  into  execution, 
he  drew  up  the  volunteers  in  front  of  them,  with  orders  to  oppose  their 
departure.  The  militia,  fearing  to  persist  in  their  purpose,  quietly  aban- 
doned it  and  returned  to  their  quarters. 

The  next  day  presented  a  singular  scene.  The  volunteers,  who,  the 
day  before,  had  been  the  means  of  detaining  the  militia,  now  began 
likewise  to  mutiny.  Their  opposition  to  the  departure  of  the  militia  was 
merely  a  pretence  to  escape  suspicion,  for  they  silently  wished  them 
success.  They  now  determined  to  move  away  in  a  body,  believing  that 
no  one  would  oppose  them.  As  they  were  about  to  quit  the  camp,  the 
militia  turned  the  tables  on  them,  expressing  a  fixed  determination  to 
obey  the  General's  orders  by  enforcing  their  stay  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  So  well  had  Jackson  contrived  to  make  their  mutual  jealousies 
subserve  his  own  ends.  Thus  situated,  the  volunteers  had  an  option  to 
remain,  or  to  turn  their  weapons  against  their  brethren  in  arms.  They 
ehose  the  former  alternative.  However,  the  complaints  of  the  cavalry 
were  not  to  be  silenced ;  their  forage  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  they 
had  no  prospect  of  obtaining  more.  General  Jackson  listened  to  their 
petition  to  be  permitted  to  return  home,  and  granted  it,  on  condition  that 
they  would  rejoin  him  when  required. 

The  most  urgent  solicitations  of  General  Jackson  could  not  suppress  the 
discontent  which  still  prevailed  among  his  troops.     Even  his  promise  that 
if  the  supplies  should  not  arrive  within  two  days,  the  forces  should  al 
march  homeward  together,  had  no  efibct.    The  officers  of  the  yolanteer* 
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brigade  declared  that  nothing  short  of  marcfain?  the  army  immediately 
back  to  the  settlements,  could  prevent  a  forcible  desertion  of  the  camp,  by 
the  soldiers.  The  officers  of  the  militia  expressed  their  willingness  to 
remain  a  few  days  longer ;  but  the  General  was  compelled  to  suffer  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  to  leave  the  camp,  under  the  condition,  however, 
that,  after  satisfying  their  wants>  they  should  return  and  act  as  an  escort 
to  the  provisions. 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the  volunteers,  and  no 
supplies  had  arrived.  The  militia  earnestly  demanded  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  which  had  been  made,  that  they  should  be  marched  back  to 
the  settlements.  This  was  to  Jackson  a  moment  of  deep  dejection.  ^  If 
only  two  men  will  remain  with  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  never  abandon 
this  post."  Captain  Gordon,  of  the  spies,  replied,  "  You  have  one,  Gene- 
va! ;  let  us  look  if  we  can't  find  another,"  and  he  soon  succeeded  in 
procuring  one  hundred  and  nine  volunteers.  Leaving  this  garrison 
behind,  Jackson,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  set  out  towards  Deposit. 
They  had  not  proceeded  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles,  when  they  met 
a  convoy  of  the  long  expected  commissary's  stores.  This  sight  was  as 
unwelcome  to  the  soldiers  as  it  was  grateful  to  their  chief.  So  great 
was  their  aversion  to  returning,  that  mutiny  again  displayed  itself  in 
their  ranks.  One  company  had  revolted,  and  was  already  moving  off  in 
the  direction  of  home.  Tney  had  proceeded  some  distance  before  infor- 
mation of  their  departure  was  conveyed  to  Jackson.  Irritated  at  their 
conduct,  the  General  pursued  them  until  he  came  near  a  part  of  his 
staff  and  a  few  soldiers,  who,  with  General  Coffee,  had  halted  about  a 

Suarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  He  ordered  them  to  form  immediately  across 
le  road,  and  to  fire  on  the  mutineers  if  they  attempted  to  proceed.  The 
execution  of  this  order  caused  the  deserters  to  retreat  precipitately  to  the 
main  body.  Here  it  was  supposed  that  the  afiair  would  end,  and  that 
farther  opposition  would  cease.  But  a  mutinous  disposition  began  pre- 
sently to  show  itself  throughout  the  whole  brigade.  Jackson,  having 
advanced  towards  them,  while  his  guard  were  at  some  distance,  found  on 
his  arrival  a  much  more  extensive  mutiny  than  that  which  had  been  just 
quelled.  Almost  the  whole  brigade  had  put  itself  in  an  attitude  for  moving 
forcibly  off. 

Jackson  now  made  a  signal  display  of  energy  and  decision.  He  was 
still  without  the  use  of  his  left  arm ;  but,  seizing  a  musket,  and  resting 
it  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  he  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  column,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  should  attempt  to  advance.  In  this 
situation,  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  Major  Reid  and  General  Go£fee» 
who  placed  themselves  by  his  side,  and  abided  by  the  result.  For  many 
minutes  the  column  preserved  a  sullen  and  hesitating  attitude.  At  length, 
they  turned  quietly  round,  and  agreed  to  return  to  their  posts. 

About  the  22d  of  November,  a  deputation  arrived  from  the  Greek  tribes 
called  Hillabees,  to  sue  for  peace.  They  had  suffered  severely  at  Tallap 
dega,  and  were  now  ready  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  the  (General 
might  impose.  He  replied  that  they  must  restore  the  prisoners  and 
property  they  had  taken,  whether  from  the  whites  or  the  friendly  Greeks, 
and  surrender  the  perse  ns  concerned  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  MimmB, 
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With  this  answei,  the  Hillabee  ambassadois  retained  to  their  TiDageB  od 
the  24th  of  the  month. 

That  very  night  the  Hillabees  were  attacked  in  their  hats  by  the  Ten- 
nessee militia,  under  General  White.  Sixty  of  them  were  killed,  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  made  prisoners,  and  their  villages  were 
utterly  destroyed.  The  officers  of  the  eastern  division,  jealous  of  General 
Jackson's  reputation,  and  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid  to  raise  it,  had 
refused  or  neglected  to  co-operate  with  him  throughout  the  campaign. 
Such  is  often  die  harmony  of  militia  operations.  In  this  instance,  the 
result  is  to  be  deplored.  The  Hillabees  believed  themselves  assailed  by 
Jackson,  to  whom  they  had  offered  his  choice  of  terms,  and  from  whom 
they  hr  \  received  a  promise  of  amnesty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
they  concluded  that  peaceful  conduct  could  not  defend  them  from  open 
force  or  treachery,  and  till  the  final  cessation  of  hostilities  they  waged  a 
war  of  extermination.     In  no  instance  did  they  ask  or  accept  quarter. 

The  clamors  of  the  troops  were  by  no  means  abated  during  their  resi* 
dence  at  Fort  Strother.  The  want  of  food  was  indeed  obviated  by  the 
arrival  of  sufficient  stores,  but  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a 
discharge.  They  insisted  that  the  period  for  which  they  had  undertaken 
to  serve  would  terminate  on  the  10th  of  December,  that  making  a  year 
since  the  commencement  of  their  engagement.  Although  they  had  been 
unemployed  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  they  very  reasonably 
contended  that  this  circumstance  did  not  authorize  any  deductions  from 
the  regular  period  of  their  engagement.  General  Jackson  thought  others 
wise :  he  replied,  that  "  the  law  of  Congress,  under  which  they  had  been 
accepted,  requiring  one  year's  service  out  of  two,  could  contemplate 
nothing  less  than  an  actual  service  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days ; 
and,  until  that  had  been  performed,  he  could  not,  unless  specially  auUio- 
rized,  undertake  to  discharge  them." 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  Jackson  was  informed  that  a  whole  brigade 
of  volunteers  was  again  preparing  forcibly  to  move  off.  He  immediately 
issued  the  following  general  order : 

*'The  conunanding  General  being  informed  that  an  actual  mutiny 
exists  in  his  camp,  all  officers  and  soldiers  are  commanded  to  put  it  down. 

''The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  first  brigade  will,  without  dehiy, 
parade  on  the  west  side  of  the  fort,  and  await  further  orders."  The 
artillery  company,  with  two  small  fieldpieces,  being  posted  in  the  front 
and  rear,  and  the  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wynne,  on  the 
eminences  in  advance,  were  ordered  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
volunteers.  This  formidable  opposition  compelled  the  deserters  to  return 
once  more  to  their  posts.  But  although  baffled  in  this  manner,  their 
dissatisfaction  at  remaining  could  not  be  quelled,  and  Jackson  was  finally 
induced  to  issue  an  order  to  General  Hall,  to  march  his  brigade  to  Nash- 
?ille. 

Meanwhile  the  cavalry  and  mounted  riflemen,  who,  under  an  express 
fti^ulation  to  return  and  complete  the  campaign,  Imd  been  permitted  Is 
retire  into  the  settlements,  had,  at  the  time  appointed,  reassembled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Huntsville.  But,  catching  me  infection  of  discontenc 
fipom  the  intaatiy,  they  began  now  to  damor  with  eiqual  seal  for  a  dit- 
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cbam.  No  repieseBtalioitf  could  induce  them  to  remain;  and  they 
finally  abandoned  their  posts  tamoltaously,  and  returned  to  their  respectiye 
homes.  Thus  Jackson  was  deserted  by  afanost  his  whole  original 
army,  and  remained  with  only  about  thirteen  hundred  men  of  the  eastern 
dirision.  The  term  of  service  of  most  of  these  had  nearly  expired,  and 
they  claimed  their  discharge  as  due  on  the  14th  of  December. 

"  The  Oovemor  of  Tennessee  had  ordered  a  levy  of  twenty-five  hundred 
men  from  the  second  division,  to  assemble  at  Fayetteville  on  the  28th  of 
January,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three  months.  Greneral  Cocke  was  also 
required  to  furnish  his  quota.  General  Roberts  brought  two  hundred 
men  to  Fort  Strother,  but  these  stipulated  that  they  ;ihould  be  discharged 
at  the  end  of  three  months.  Nevertheless,  fearing  the  resolute  disposi- 
tion of  Greneral  Jackson,  they  immediately  broke  up  and  deserted  to  a 
man.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  pursue  and  apprehend  thom, 
and  finding  themselves  likely  to  be  compelled,  they  returned  without 
further  ado. 

"  The  time  had  now  come,  when  those  of  the  militia  who  had  remained 
in  the  service,  claimed  to  be  discharsfed,  and  they  declared  their  deter« 
mination  to  return  home,  whether  their  claim  should  be  allowed  or  not. 
General  Jackson,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Grovemor  Blount, 
issued  an  order  forbidding  all  persons  under  his  command  to  leave  the 
camp  without  his  written  permission,  on  pain  of  death.  The  order  was 
din'egarded.  The  officer  of  the  guard,  liieutenant  Kearly,  and  all  his 
sentinels,  left  their  posts,  and  the  officer  refused  to  surrender  his  sword 
or  submit  to  arrest.  He  formed  his  company,  and  was  about  to  march 
them  homeward,  when  a  company  arrived  to  stay  his  proceedings. 
Kearly  prepared  to  fight  his  way  tlurough  all  opposition,  and  his  com- 
pany would  have  seconded  him,  had  not  General  Jackson  instantly 
repaired  to  the  spot.  He  presented  a  pistol  to  the  subaltern's  breast, 
compeUed  him  to  give  up  his  weapon,  and  placed  him  under  guard. 
But  on  his  submission  and  repentance,  Kearly  was  released  from  arrest 
and  again  received  into  favor.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  rest  of  the 
brigade  left  the  camp  and  proceeded  toward  home,  leaving  behind  them 
but  a  single  regiment  of  militia,  whose  time  had  nearly  expired.  The 
General  sent  a  written  address  after  them,  but  it  did  not  bring  back  one 
individual. 

^*  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Muscogees  were  sustaining  reverses  calculated 
to  depress  their  spirits  and  facilitate  future  <^rations  against  them.  On 
the  4th  of  December  they  were  defeated  by  the  Georgia  militia,  under 
General  Floyd,  at  Autossee,  a  town  on  the  Talapoosa  river.  The  strength 
of  eight  several  towns  had  been  gathered  for  the  defence  of  this  spot. 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  sava^  warriors  were  slain,  and  two 
viUages  were  destroyed.  General  Clairbome  also  destroyed  the  town  of 
Eccancacha,  and  routed  its  defenders  with  loss,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1814. 

**  On  the  13th  of  January,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  newly  raised 
Tennessee  volunteers  arrived  at  Fort  Strother.  They  had  agreed  to 
serve  for  sixty  days  only,  and  no  persuasion  could  induce  them  to  extend 
the  term.    They  were  organized  in  two  mounted  regiments.    Two  day* 
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after,  these  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Talladega,  fellowei  hj 
General  Jackson  with  his  staff,  an  artillery  company,  three  companies  of 
foot,  and  a  company  of  volunteer  officers,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  in  all 
At  Talladega  they  were  joined  hy  two  or  three  hundred  friendly  Creda 
and  Cheroker^s.  With  this  force,  the  chief  directed  his  march  to  Emiick- 
faw  river,  where  he  was  advised  that  a  large  hody  of  the  enemy  had 
collected.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  he  encamped  within  three  miles  of 
diem.  ! 

'*At  dayhreak  the  next  morning,  the  Creek  warriors  drove  in  the         I 
sentinels,  and  vigorously  charged  the  left  flank.     The  assault  was  bravely         * 
given,  bravely  received,  and  the  battle  was  maintained  vnth  great  spirit 
OD  both  sides  for  half  an  hour.     When  light  broke,  a  general  charge         : 
forced  the  Muscogees  at  every  point,  and  as  the  Indian  allies  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  the  slaughter  was  considerable.     Oeneral  Coffee  was  then 
dispatched  with  four  hundred  men  to  destroy  the  Creek  encampment,  bat 
found  it  too  strong  and  too  well  garrisoned  to  render  the  attempt  prudent         ; 
He  therefore  returned  to  the  camp.  J 

**  Half  an  hour  after  his  return,  a  party  of  the  enemy  attacked  the  i 
picket  guard  on  the  right  flank,  as  a  feint  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
whites  thither,  and  thus  make  them  exnose  the  left  wing.  The  savages 
were  disappointed.  General  Jackson  o^ilered  General  Coflee  to  defend 
the  right  with  the  assistance  of  two  hundred  of  the  Indian  allies,  and 
repaired  himself  to  the  left  wing.  The  shock  of  the  enemy  here  was 
sudden  and  violent,  but  it  was  sustained  with  a  gallantry  not  to  have  been 
expected  in  raw  recruits.  The  Creeks  maintained  the  battle  after  the 
fashion  of  their  ancestors,  availing  themselves  of  every  cover  afforded  by 
the  broken  ground,  lying  down  to  load  and  rising  to  fire.  After  a  few 
vollies,  the  left  wing  again  charged,  the  Muscogees  again  fled,  and  were 
again  pursued ;  but  in  the  mean  time  General  Coffee  was  hard  pressed, 
the  Indians  directed  to  aid  him,  having  mistaken  their  orders,  ny  some 
misapprehension  not  explained,  only  fifty  men  followed  him  to  repel  the 
first  attack,  and  he  found  the  enemy  posted  to  great  ad\'antage.  They  • 
occupied  a  grove  of  pines  intermingled  with  brushwood,  forming  as  good 
a  cover  as  an  Indian  warrior  could  desire.  He  ordered  his  men  to  dis- 
mount and  charge  them,  and  they  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
where  they  concealed  themselves  among  the  reeds,  whence  he  could  not 
dislodge  them.  He  then  retired,  and  the  Indians  again  emerged  from 
their  cover,  and  engaged  him  on  more  equal  terms.  Happily  for  him, 
their  number  was  not  great,  and  he  was  able  to  stand  his  ground  till 
General  Jackson  ordered  Jem  Fife,  the  chief  of  the  friendly  Creeks,  to 
go  to  his^  assistance  with  a  hundred  and  fif\y  warriors.  It  was  promptly 
done.  General  Coffee  and  the  Creek  chief  charged  in  concert,  and  tl^ 
enemy  broke,  losing  forty-five  men  in  the  charge  and  pursuit. 

**  Having  buried  the  dead  and  attended  to  the  wounded,  the  cainp  was 
fortified ;  for  the  Muscogee  operations  had  been  so  well  planned,  and 
they  had  fought  with  so  much  determination,  that  there  was  reason  lo 
believe  they  would  not  let  the  matter  rest  thus.  No  attack  occuned 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  army  commenced  its  retreat  to 
Fort  Strother.    Through  the  day  they  were  not  molested,  but  the  spies 
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leported  that  the  enemy  horered  on  the  flanks  and  rear.  This  induced 
the  chief  to  belieYe  he  should  be  attacked  in  the  night,  or  that  an 
ambush  would  be  prepared  for  him.  Nevertheless,  this  night  also  passed 
without  alarm. 

*'  There  was  a  defile  in  front  between  two  hills,  where  a  small  stream 
was  to  be  crossed,  a  place  every  way  fit  for  an  ar  "iscade,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  warfare  of  the  Indians.  1  >  avoid  being  taken  here 
at  a  disadvantage,  the  General  resolved  to  pass  the  stream  at  another  ford, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  evolutions  or  fire  of  his  troops. 
Before  the  enemy  was  aware  of  this  change  of  route,  the  advanced 
g?iaTd,  the  wounded,  and  a  part  of  the  centre  division  had  crossed  the 
stream.  The  single  piece  of  artillery  had  just  entered  the  ford  when 
the  battle  cry  of  the  Muscogees  was  heard  behind,  and  the  rear  guard 
was  charged.  The  (General  had  taken  his  measures  to  repel  such  an 
assault  wisely.  The  rear  column  had  received  orders  to  stand  fast,  while 
the  right  and  left  column  should  wheel  on  their  pivot,  recross  the  stream 
above  and  below,  and  fall  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy.  For 
once,  he  had  overrated  the  firmness  of  his  men,  and  this  had  like  to  have 
been  the  last  of  his  battles.  The  rear  guard  gave  way,  on  receiving  the 
attack,  and  retired  upon  the  rear  division,  the  right  and  left  columns  of 
which  broke  in  confusion,  drawing  with  them  a  part  of  the  centre  colunm. 
Twenty-five  men  only^  maintained  their  ground,  while  an  appalling  con- 
fusion and  consternation  pervaded  the  rest  of  the  army.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  indeed  wonderful  that  the  whole  army  was  not  utterly 
destroyed. 

*'  The  enemy's  balls  fell  thick  and  fast  on  the  American  ranks.  Cap- 
tain Hamilton  had  fallen,  Captains  Bradford  and  McGravock  were  down. 
Lieutenant  Armstrong  of  the  artillery  had  but  life  left  to  beg  his  men  to 
save  his  cannon,  and  many  more  of  inferior  degree  gave  up  their  lives 
here.  The  Muscogees  were  swarming  like  bees  to  the  attack,  and  there 
were  none  to  withstand  them  but  the  left  wing,  the  artillery  men,  a  com- 
pany of  spies,  and  a  few  that  remained  of  the  rear  guard.  The  artille- 
rists ascended  the  bank  with  the  most  determined  obstiniu;y,  loaded  their 
gun  under  a  shower  of  lead,  and  sent  repeated  charges  of  grape  among 
&e  savages.  The  company  of  spies  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy, 
and  frustrated  a  charge  they  were  about  to  make  on  the  cannon.  Many 
instances  of  individual  bravery  occurred  in  this  close  and  desperate 
conflict,  m  which  the  spies  and  artillerists  earned  all  praise.  They  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay,  while  the  General,  by  dint  of  strenuous  exertion, 
restored  order  in  his  broken  ranks.  The  Muscogees  at  last  fled,  throwing 
ofi*  all  incumbrances  that  could  retard  their  flight. 

"  In  these  three  several  battles,  the  Muscogees  fought  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  their  loss  was  accordingly  severe.  One 
hundred  and  ninety  dead  were  found  on  the  fields  they  abandoned ; 
and  if  we  consider  that  no  thorough  search  was  made,  and  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  Indians  to  carry  ofi*  and  conceal  their  slain,  we  must  believe 
the  number  of  their  killed  was  double  what  it  appeared.  Their  spirits 
were  depressed  by  the  success  of  this  sanguinary  onslaught,  and  they  did 
not  further  harass  the  army  on  iti  return  to  Fort  Strother.     Shortly 
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The  Oeneral  posted  the  rest  of  his  anny  in  front  of  the  breaati^  ork.  He 
began  to  batter  their  breastworks  with  his  cannon.  Muskets  and  rifles 
were  used,  as  the  Indians  occasionally  showed  themselves.  The  signals, 
which  were  to  announce  that  General  CofTee  had  gained  his  destination, 
were  given.  The  soldiers  hailed  it  with  acclamations,  and  advanced 
with  Ae  intrepidity  of  veterans.  The  thirty-ninth  regiment,  led  on  by 
their  skilful  commander,  Colonel  Williams,  and  the  brave,  but  ill-fated, 
Major  Montgomery,  and  the.  militia,  amidst  a  sheet  of  fire  that  poured 
upon  them,  rushed  forward  to  the  rampart.  Here  an  obstinate  and 
destructive  conflict  ensued.  In  firing  throuc^h  the  port-holes  on  either 
side,  many  of  the  enemy's  balls  were  welded  between  the  muskets  and 
bayonets  of  our  soldiers.  At  this  moment,  Major  Montgomery  leaping 
on  the  rampart,  called  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  Scarcely  had  he  spoken, 
when  he  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  fell. 

Our  troops  had  now  seeded  the  ramparts,  and  the  savages  fled  before 
them,  concealing  themselves  under  the  brush  and  timber,  which  abounded 
in  the  peninsula,  whence  they  still  continued  a  galling  fire.  Here  they 
were  charged  and  dislodged.  Their  next  alternative  was  their  canoes ; 
but  they  perceived  that  a  part  of  the  army  lined  the  opposite  shore,  and 
precluded  escape  in  that  quarter.  They,  that  still  survived  the  conflict, 
leaped  down  the  hanks,  and  took  shelter  behind  the  trees,  which  had  been 
felled  from  their  margin.  An  interpreter  with  a  flag  here  approached 
them,  to  propose  a  surrender ;  but  he  was  fired  upon  and  severely  wounded 
in  the  breast.  Orders  were  now  given  to  dislodge  them.  The  brush 
and  trees  about  them  were  set  on  fire  by  lighted  torches,  thrown  down 
among  them,  and  the  blaze  drove  them  from  their  hiding  places,  and 
exposed  them  to  view.  The  slaughter  continued  until  night  concealed 
the  combatants  from  one  another.  A  few  of  the  savages,  who  had  avoided 
the  havoc  of  the  day,  escaped  under  the  shelter  of  night.  The  friendly 
Indians  contributed  much  to  the  completeness  of  the  victory.  Several 
of  the  Cherokees  and  Russell's  spies  swam  across  the  river  in  the  heat 
of  the  action,  and  fired  the  Indian  town  in  the  rear  of  the  foe. 

This  battle  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and 
they  did  not  afterwards  venture  to  make  any  decided  stand.  Their  best 
and  their  bravest  fell.  Few  escaped  the  carnage.  Many  were  thrown 
into  the  river  while  the  battle  raged.  Many  were  destroyed  by  Coffee's 
brigade  in  endeavoring  to  cross  it ;  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were 
found  dead  on  the  field.  Among  the  slain  were  three  of  the  prophets. 
These  impostors  inflamed  the  delusive  confidence  of  the  savages  to  the 
last.  Monohoe,  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  fell  with  a  cannon  shot  in  his 
mouth,  at  the  very  moment  when  uttering  his  incantations,  and  urging 
them  to  stand  to  the  fight.-  Four  men  only,  and  three  hundred  women 
and  children,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  small  number  of  men  who 
surrendered  proves,  in  an  impressive  manner,  the  dec^eration  with  which 
they  fought.  The  assault  by  the  troops  from  East  Tennessee  upon  the 
Hiliabee  clans,  after  they  had  sued  for  peace  on  our  own  terms,  had 
caused  them  to  relinquish  all  dependence  upon  our  humanity,  and  to  rely 
Bolely  upon  their  own  bravery  and  despair.  Our  loss,  including  the  friendlv 
'  "     »,  was  fifty-five  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  wounded. 
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The  General  sank  his  dead  in  the  river ;  for  he  had  found  b^  eiperi- 
ence,  that  when  they  were  bnried,  the  savages  exhumed  the  bodies,  strip- 
ped and  scalped  them,  and  exhibited  the  scalps  to  their  own  people,  as 
trophies  of  victory,  thus  encouraging  them  to  prolong  the  war.  Having 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  the  woundea« 
he  returned  safely  to  Fort  Williams. 

Learning  that  the  enemy  were  collected  in  consideiable  numbers  at 
Hoithlewalee,  a  town  not  far  from  the  Hickory  ground,  Jackson  was 
desirous  to  recommence  operations  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  7th,  with 
all  his  disposable  force,  he  commenced  his  march,  with  the  double  view 
of  effecting  an  union  with  some  troops  from  North  Carolina  and  Greorgia« 
who  were  south  of  Tallapoosa,  and  not  far  distant,  and  of  attacking  the 
enemy  at  Hoithlewalee,  on  his  route.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
procure  confidential  messengers,  to  convey  to  the  expected  troops  info^ 
mation  of  his  proposed  movements.  He  wrote  by  expresses,  sent  on  two 
different  routes,  that  on  the  7th,  he  should  march  with  eight  days'  pro- 
visions for  Hoithlewalee,  which  he  intended  to  attack  on  the  11th  ;  and  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  proper  concert  on  their  part,  to  meet  this  movement. 
High  waters  prevented  his  reaching  his  destination  until  the  13th,  before 
which  the  enemy  had  fled.  The  rear,  however,  of  the  retreating  savages 
were  overtaken,  and  twenty-five  of  them  made  prisoners. 

The  next  day,  the  long  desired  junction  with  the  southern  army  was 
effected.  The  Tennessee  troops  were  sorely  pressed  foi  food.  Colonel 
Milton,  who  commanded  the  southern  army,  proposed  to  lend  Geneni 
Jackson  a  temporary  supply,  but  felt  hbnself  under  no  obligation  to 
furnish  any.  To  this  the  General  replied,  by  ordering  him  to  sead 
immediately  five  thousand  rations,  and  to  join  him  by  ten  the  next  day  at 
Hoithlewalee.  The  junction  was  accordingly  made.  The  necessary 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  down  provisions  from  Fort  Decatur,  and  no 
further  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  want  of  supplies. 

The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Hickory  ground  tribes,  ana  the  Creek  cfaieb 
generally,  came  in  with  protestations  of  friendship,  and  sued  for  peace. 
The  answer  was,  that  those  of  the  war  party,  who  vdshed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  contest,  and  become  friendly,  must  manifest  it  by  retiring  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  and  settling  themselves  to  the  north  of  Fort  Williams. 
Fourteen  chiefs  were  willing  to  furnish  still  further  evidence  of  their 
desire  for  peace.  They  assured  the  General,  that  their  aged  king,  Tons- 
hatchee,  would  have  come  with  them  in  person,  but  was  on  his  way  witk 
his  followers,  to  settle  north  of  Fort  Williams,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received  from  the  General  by  a  flag. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Indians  would  make  a  desperate  stand  at  the 
Hickory  rounds,  in  the  forks  near  where  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa 
unite.  The  army  were  about  to  proceed  on  its  march  to  diis  place,  whoi 
it  was  announced  to  the  General,  that  Colonel  Milton's  brigade,  wfaidi 
had  lately  united  with  him,  was  not  in  a  situation  to  move.  During  the 
previous  night  some  of  his  wagon  horses  having  strayed  off,  persons  hai 
oeen  sent  in  pursuit,  and  were  expected  shortly  to  return  with  them; 
when,  it  was  reported,  he  would  l:^  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march. 
To  Jackson,  this  was  a  reason  for  delaymg  the  cqieiationa  of  an 
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which  as  yet  he  Lad  never  learned,  and  by  which  he  had  nerer  been 
influenced.  He  had,  indeed,  been  frequently  made  to  halt,  though  from 
Tery  different  causes ;  from  murmurs,  discontents,  and  starvation  in  hii 
camp.  He  replied  to  the  Colonel's  want  of  preparadon,  by  telling  him, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  his  own  difficulties,  he  had  discovered  a  very 
excellent  mode  of  expediting  wagons,  even  without  horses ;  and  that,  if 
he  would  detail  him  twenty  men  from  his  brigade,  for  every  wagon  deficient 
in  horses,  he  would  guaranty  their  safe  arrival  at  their  place  of  destination. 
Rather  than  subject  his  men  to  such  drudgery,  the  Uolonel  preferred  to 
dismount  some  of  his  dragoons,  and  thus  avoided  the  necessity  of  halting 
the  army  until  his  lost  teams  should  arrive. 

The  army  continued  its  march  without  meeting  any  thing  to  impede 
it.  At  the  old  Toulosse  fort  on  the  Coosa,  a  fort  was  (urected  to  be  raised, 
to  be  named  after  the  commanding  General.  Here  the  hostile  chiefs 
arrived  daily,  with  proffers  of  submission.  They  concurred  in  their 
statements,  that  those  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  who  were  still  opposed  to 
pear.e,  had  fled  to  the  gulf  coast  and  Pensacola.  To  these  applications, 
ar  mswer  was  returned  similar  to  the  former. 

To  put  their  friendly  professions,  which  he  distrusted,  at  once  to  the  test, 
Jackson  directed  them  to  bring  Weatherford  to  his  camp,  confined,  that  he 
might  be  dealt  with  as  he  deserved.  This  man  was  one  of  the  first  chiefs  of 
the  nation,  and  had  been  a  principal  actor  in  the  butchery  at  Fort  Mimros. 
Learning  from  the  chiefs  what  had  been  required  of  them  by  Jackson,  he 
determined  to  proceed  to  his  camp,  and  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  him- 
self. Having  reached  it,  without  being  known,  and  obtained  admission  to 
the  General's  quarters,  he  fearlessly  stood  in  his  presence,  and  told  him  he 
was  Weatherford,  the  chief  who  had  commanded  at  Fort  Mimms,  and  that, 
desiring  peace  for  himself  and  for  his  people,  he  had  come  to  ask  it. 
Somewhat  surprised  that  one  who  so  richly  merited  punishment  should 
so  sternly  demand  the  protection  which  had  been  extended  to  others, 
Jackson  replied  to  him,  that  he  was  astonished  he  should  venture  to 
appear  in  his  presence ;  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at 
Fort  Mimms,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  well  de- 
served to  die.  "  I  had  directed,"  continued  he,  "  that  you  should  be 
brought  to  me  confined ;  and  had  you  appeared  in  that  way,  I  should  have 
known  how  to  have  treated  you." 

Weatherford  replied,  "  I  am  in  your  power— do  with  me  as  you  please. 
I  am  a  soldier ;  I  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could;  I 
have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely ;  if  I  had  an  army,  I  would 
yet  fight,  and  contend  to  the  last :  but  I  have  none ;  m^  people  are  all 
gone.  I  can  now  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my 
nation."  Moved  at  the  firm  and  high  toned  manner  of  this  child  of  the 
forest,  Jackson  informed  him,  that  he  did  not  solicit  him  to  lay  down  hJi 
arms,  or  to  become  peaceable  :  "  The  terms  on  which  your  nation  can  be 
saved,  and  peace  restored,  have  already  been  disclosed  :  in  this  way,  and 
none  other,  can  you  obtain  safety."  If,  however,  he  desired  still  to  con* 
tinue  the  war,  and  felt  himself  prepared  to  meet  the  consequences,  although 
he  was  then  completely  in  his  pciwer,  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
tfact  ciiccunstance ;  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  retire,  and  uvHe  himself 
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with  the  war  paity,  if  he  pleased ;  but,  when  taken,  his  life  should  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  deeds ;  if  this  were  not  desired,  he  might  remain  where 
he  was,  and  should  be  protected. 

Nothing  dismayed,  Weatherford  answered,  that  he  desired  peace,  that 
his  nation  might,  in  some  measure,  be  relieved  from  their  sufferings ;  that, 
independent  of  other  misfortunes,  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war,  their 
cattle  and  grain  were  all  wasted  and  destroyed,  anl  their  women  and 
children  left  destitute  of  provjsions.  '^  But,"  continued  he,  "  I  may  be 
well  addressed  in  such  language  now.  Hiere  was  a  time  when  I  had  a 
choice,  and  could  have  answered  you :  I  have  none  now— -even  hope  has 
ended.  Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors  to  battle ;  but  I  cannot  animate 
the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice :  their  bones  are  at 
Talladega,  Tallushatchee,  Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeka.  I  have  not  sur- 
rendered myself  thoughtlessly.  Whilst  there  were  chances  of  success, 
I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  people  are  gonct 
and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation,  and  for  myself.  On  the  miseries  and 
misfortunes  brought  upon  my  country,  I  look  back  with  deepest  sorrow, 
and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities.  If  I  had  been  left  to  contend 
with  the  Georgia  army,  I  would  have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  the 
river,  and  fought  them  on  the  other;  but  your  people  have  destroyed  my 
nation.  You  are  a  brave  man :  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  will 
exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered  people  but  sucn  as  they  should  accede  to : 
whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  now  be  madness  and  folly  to  oppose.  IF 
they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me  amongst  the  sternest  enforcers  of 
obedience.  Those  who  would  still  hold  out  can  be  influenced  only  by  a 
mean  spirit  of  revenge  ;  and  to  this  they  must  not,  and  shall  not,  sacrifice 
the  last  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  told  our  nation  where  we 
might  go,  and  be  safe.  This  is  a  good  talk,  and  my  nation  ought  to  listen 
to  it.     They  shall  listen  to  it." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Weatherford.  The  independent  and  lofty 
course  which  he  afterwards  pursued,  left  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  hu 
intentions.  Parties  were  now  sent  out  to  enforce  submission,  but  they  were 
useless.  The  few  Greeks  who  still  remained  hostile,  had  indeed  retired 
into  Florida.  Such  of  the  Muscogees  as  had  joined  the  Americans 
against  their  brethren  were  now  disposed  to  wreak  their  fury  on  the  van* 
quished  party,  especially  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  massacre  of 
Fort  Mimms.  On  one  occasion  they  destroyed  a  small  party  who  weie 
on  their  way  to  the  camp,  with  the  intention  of  submitting.  General 
Jackson  took  measures  to  remedy  these  disorders,  and  having  established 
a  line  of  posts  from  Tennessee  to  the  Alabama  river,  he  marched  his 
troops  home  and  discharged  them. 

In  reviewing  the  Creek  war,  humanity  must  often  recoil  from  the  con* 
templation  of  the  misery  and  ruin  inflicted  upon  the  deluded  savages. 
That  long  forbesorance,  however,  had  been  extended  towards  them  on  oar 
side,  cannot  be  disputed.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  Creeks  had 
been  perpetrating  cruelties  and  murders  along  our  frontiers.  In  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  allied  with  an  invincible  power.  Successive  defeats  at  last  dispelled 
this  illusion.    Their  courage  was  broken  down,  along  with  their  poweii 
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aoid  it  may  confidendy  ^  hoped,  that  they  will  never  again,  as  a  iiation, 
raise  the  tomahawk  against  us,  within  the  limits  of  our  country. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1814,  General  Jackson  received  the  appomtment  of 
U.  S.  Major  General.  He  was  also  associated  with  the  commissioners, 
for  forming  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  limits  with  the  Creek  Indians.  In 
defining  the  extent  of  territory  to  he  conceded  to  the  Creeks,  there  was 
no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  It  was  increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  who  seemed  to  expect,  as  the  price  of  their  friendship 
during  the  war,  a  considerable  portion  of  country,  never  before  attached 
to  their  claim.  The  demands  of  our  government  were  stated  by  General 
Jackson.  They  were  canvassed  by  the  Creeks  in  council,  and  the  nation 
decided  against  them.  The  Big  Warrior,  one  of  their  leading  orators 
during  the  war,  had  been  friendly  to  the  United  States.  He  replied  to 
General  Jackson  in  the  following  manner : 

'*  The  President,  our  father,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  fairness,  and 
promises  that  justice  shall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be!  I  made 
this  war,  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  my  country,  that  the  treaty  entered 
into  a  long  time  ago,  with  father  Washington,  might  not  be  broken.  To 
his  friendly  arm  I  hold  fast.  I  will  never  break  that  bright  chain  of 
friendship  we  made  together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  father  to  the  Muscoga  people ;  and  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the  sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand. 
There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among  us.  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty. 
He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He  has  seen  our  children  bom,  who 
now  have  children.  By  his  direction  cloth  was  wove,  and  clothes  were 
made,  and  spread  through  our  country ;  but  the  Red  Sticks  came,  and 
destroyed  all, — ^we  have  none  now.  Hard  is  our  situation,  and  you  ought 
to  consider  it.  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows :  nothing  will  I  keep 
secret. 

"  There  stands  the  Little  Warrior.  While  we  were  seeking  to  give 
satisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he  proved  a  mischief- 
maker  ;  he  went  to  the  British  on  the  Lakes  ;  he  came  back,  and  brought 
a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here.  This 
conduct  has  already  made  the  war  party  to  suffer  greatly :  but,  although 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away 
by  the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us :  we  were  rational,  and  had 
our  senses — we  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  father  be- 
yond the  waters  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no 
sense  then.  The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept.  We  were  young 
and  foolish,  and  fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us 
to  do  wrong :  they  have  deceived  us  once,  and  can  deceive  us  no  more* 
You  are  two  great  people.  If  you  go  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern 
in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight.  We  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  every 
nation.  If  they  offer  me  arms,  I  will  say  to  them,  You  put  me  in  danger, 
to  war  against  a  people  bom  in  our  own  land.  They  shall  never  force 
us  into  danger.  Y  ou  shall  never  see  that  our  chiefs  are  boys  in  councU, 
who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing  that  father 
Washington  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us  that  those 
in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.    He  told  us  that,  if  an  enemy  attacked 
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him,  he  h^d  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  children  to  he^ 
him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — ^not  hide  it 
from  you.     If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them,  No !" 

"You  know,"  said  Jackson  in  reply,  "  that  the  portion  of  country,  which 
you  desire  to  retain,  is  that  through  which  the  intruders  and  mischief-ma- 
kers from  the  lakes  reached  you,  and  urged  your  nation  to  those  acts  of  yio« 
lence,  that  have  Involved  your  people  in  wretchedness,  and  your  country  in 
ruin.  Through  it  leads  the  path  Tecumseh  trod,  when  he  came  to  visit  you : 
that  path  must  he  stopped.  Until  this  be  done,  your  nation  cannot  expect 
happiness,  nor  mine  security.  I  have  already  told  you  the  reasons  for 
demanding  it :  they  are  such  as  ought  not—- cannot  be  departed  from. 
This  evening  must  determine  whether  or  not  you  are  disposed  to  become 
friendly.'  By  rejecting  the  treaty,  you  will  show  that  you  are  the  enemies 
of  the  tFnited  States — enemies  even  to  yourselves."  He  admitted  it  to  be 
true,  that  the  war  was  not  ended,  yet  that  this  was  an  additional  reason 
why  the  cession  should  be  made ;  that  then  a  line  would  be  drawn,  by 
which  his  soldiers  would  be  enabled  to  know  their  friends.  "  When  our 
armies,"  continued  he,  "  came  here,  the  hostile  party  had  even  stripped 
you  of  your  country :  we  retook  it,  and  now  offer  to  restore  it — ^theirs  we 
propose  to  retain.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty 
will  sign  it.  They  will  be  within  our  territory ;  will  be  protected  and 
fed ;  and  ho  enemy  of  theirs,  or  ours,  shall  molest  them.  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  it  shall  have  permission  to  retire  to  Pensacola.  Here  is 
the  paper :  take  it,  and  show  the  President  who  are  his  friends.  Consoltt 
and  this  evening  let  me  know  who  will  assent  to  it,  and  who  will  not  '' 
I  do  not  wish,  nor  will  I  attempt,  to  force  any  of  you — act  as  you  think  '' 
proper."  i 

The  Indians  deliberated,  and  at  last  signed  the  treaty.     The  line  of  - 

cession  began,  where  the  Cherokee  boundary  crossed  the  Coosa,  to  run 
down  that  river  to  the  Big  Falls,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  Georgia. 
The  country  remaining  to  the  Indians,  was  east  and  norUi  of  this  line, 
and  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  The  country  ' 
ceded  to  the  United  States  was  west  and  north  of  these  limits.  A  large 
and  valuable  body  of  lands  was  included,  known  in  the  west  by  the  name 
of  "  Jackson's  Purchase."  It  immediately  began  to  be  settled  with  great 
rapidity.  But  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  Chickasaws,  Choc- 
taws,  and  Cherokees  set  up  claims,  each  to  their  particular  share  of  the 
ceded  lands.     The  government  at  length  purchased  the  title  of  these  } 

people,  at  the  expense  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

General  Jackson  had  now  leisure  to  extend  his  thoughts  to  Florida. 
It  had  always  been  his  aim,  at  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war,  to  push 
through  their  country,  to  the  last  den  of  retreat,  and  destroy  every  source 
nf  contention.  It  was  clearly  understood,  that  the  Spanish  Governor  of 
th«  Floridas  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  his  professed  neutral  character,  by 
rile  supplies  of  munitions  and  aid,  so  liberally  furnished  to  the  hostile  i! 

Indians.  I 

During  his  journey  to  Alabama,  General  Jackson  received  information 
(hat  about  three  hundred  British  troops  had  landed,  and  were  fortifymg 
diemselves  at  the  month  of  the  Apalachicola,  and  were  endeavoring  te 
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eicite  the  Indians  to  war.  He  immediately  ace  aainted  the  government 
of  the  fact,  and  requested  permission  to  make  a  descent  upon  Pensacola, 
and  reduce  it.  He  received  an  answer,  but  not  until  long  after  he  had 
acted,  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  the  case. 

Jackson  next  wrote  to  the  Spanish  Governor.  His  letter  was  stem 
and  decided :  it  demanded  the  giving  up  the  hostile  Indians  in  his  coun« 
try.  The  reply  to  this  letter  was  received  after  much  delay.  The 
Grovemor  denied  some  of  the  charges,  and  endeavored  to  palliate  others, 
by  accusing  our  government  of  having  harbored  traitors  from  the  Mexican 
provinces,  and  of  countenancing  pirates  who  plundered  Spanish  com- 
merce. The  General  answered  this  letter  by  another,  from  which  we 
select  the  following  passages : 

"  Your  excellency  has  been  candid  enough  to  admit  your  having  sup- 
plied the  Indians  with  arms.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  learned  that  a 
British  flag  has  been  seen  flying  on  one  of  your  forts.  All  this  is  done 
whilst  you  are  pretending  to  be  neutral.  You  cannot  be  surprised,  then, 
but  on  the  contrary  will  provide  a  fort  in  your  town  for  my  soldiers  and 
Indians,  should  I  take  it  in  my  head  to  pay  you  a  visit. 

"  In  future  I  beg  you  to  withhold  your  msulting  charges  against  my 
government  for  one  more  inclined  to  listen  to  slander  than  I  am ;  nor 
consider  me  any  more  as  a  diplomatic  character,  unless  so  proclaimed  to 
you  from  the  mouths  of  my  cannon." 

Captain  Gordon,  who  had  been  sent  to  Pensacola,  reported  on  his  return, 
that  he  had  seen  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  officers  and 
soldiers,  a  park  of  artillery,  and  about  Ave  hundred  Indians,  under  the 
drill  of  British  officers,  armed  with  new  muskets,  rjid  dressed  in  the 
English  uniform. 

Jackson  directly  laid  before  government  the  information  he  had  receiv- 
ed, and  again  urged  his  favorite  scheme,  the  reduction  of  Pensacola. 
Many  difficulties  were  presented ;  but  in  order  to  have  every  thing  in 
readiness,  when  the  time  for  action  should  arrive,  he  addressed  the  Gover- 
nors of  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  urged 
them  to  lend  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  He  ordered  the  warriors  of  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  to  be  marshalled,  and  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
government. 

The  day  after  completing  his  business  at  Fort  Jackson,  he  departed 
for  Mobile,  to  place  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence.  He  dispatched 
Colonel  Butler  to  Tennessee  to  raise  volunteers,  and  ordered  General 
Coffee  to  advance,  with  such  mounted  troops  as  he  could  collect.  Every 
preparation  was  soon  completed,  and  the  troops  set  out  for  their  place  of 
destination. 

General  Jackson  had  not  yet  received  permission  from  government  to 
march  against  Pensacola ;  and  his  design  was  a  secret,  which  was  locked 
up  in  his  own  bosom.  Events  soon  transpired  which  confirmed  him  in  his 
determination.  Colonel  Nicholls,  with  a  small  squadron  of  British  ship% 
arrived  at  Pensacola,  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  Governor  Manrequei. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  deserters  from  the 
American  side  to  his  standard;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  succeeded 
in  his  attempt    He  facetiously  stated,  that  the  people  bad  been  deprived 
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of  their  rights  and  liberties  ''by  a  contemptible  foe,"  and  that  he  was  it 
the  head  of  a  force,  sufficient  to  reinstate  them  in  their  ancient  posses- 
sions. He  denounced  us  as  in  alliance  with  Napoleon,  of  whom  he  drew 
a  very  melancholy  picture. 

He  waited  two  weeks  to  give  time  for  this  proclamation  to  ferment  in 
the  minds  of  his  readers,  but,  to  his  mortification,  it  finally  went  off  liks 
a  cork  from  a  bottlo  of  very  flat  beer.  His  first  visit  was  to  Fort  Bowyer, 
commanding  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay.  In  an  attack  on  this  fort  the 
Colonel  lost  one  of  his  ships,  and  was  deprived  of  an  eye.  He  found 
tliat  he  had  been  addressing  a  stubborn  and  stiff-necked  people,  and  re 
pented,  too  late,  of  his  mistake. 

Fort  Bowyer  had  been  put  into  a  state  of  defence  by  General  Jackson, 
who  early  saw  its  importance.  Major  Lawrence  commanded  this  spot. 
His  whole  force  was  but  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  The  fort  was 
attacked  from  the  sea  by  six  hundred  men,  and  ninety  heavy  guns'.  The 
attack  from  the  rear  was  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  Indians  and  other 
troops.  The  enemy  retired  with  the  loss  of  their  best  ship,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  men  kiUed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
did  not  exceed  ten  men. 

The  British  retired  to  Pensacola,  to  refit,  and  prepare  for  a  descent  on 
some  less  guarded  point.  Jackson  now  determined  to  undertake,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  the  capture  of  this  town ;  and  waited  only  for  the 
arrival  of  General  Cofiee  with  volunteers,  to  carry  his  determination  into 
effect.  It  was  at  this  time  very  generally  understood  that  a  considerable 
force  was  shortlv  to  sail  from  England,  destined  to  act  against  some  part 
of  the  United  States,  most  probably  New  Orleans.  It  was  the  key  to  all 
the  western  country,  and  a  place  of  imm«nse  importance,  in  every  point 
of  view.  It  was  presumptuously  supposed  by  the  English,  that  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  would  hail  them  as  restorers  of  the 
legitimate  French  monarchy. 

General  Coffee  arrived  with  the  expected  reinforcements,  and  on  the 
2d  day  of  November,  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  for  Pensacola.  On  the 
6th,  the  American  army,  consisting  in  all  of  about  three  thousand  men,  ar- 
rived there.  The  British  and  Spaniards  had  been  apprised  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  had  made  preparations  for  resistance.  The  forts  were  garrison- 
ed ;  batteries  formed  in  the  principal  streets ;  and  the  British  vessels,  moored 
within  the  bay,  were  so  disposed  as  to  command  the  main  entrances  which 
led  into  Pensacola. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  attack,  Jackson  made  a  further  attempt  at 
negociation.  Major  Piere  was  dispatched  with  a  flag,  to  make  known 
the  required  conditions,  but  he  was  fired  on,  and  compelled  to  return. 
This  outrage  was  committed  under  the  Spanish  flag,  although  the  British 
flag  had  been  associated  with  it  until  the  day  before.  Jackson  did  not 
give  up  his  hopes  of  a  reconciliation.  A  Spanish  officer  had  been  taken 
Qie  day  before,  and  by  him  he  dispatched  another  letter  to  the  Governor. 
An  answer  was  received,  stating  that  the  above  outrage  was  properly 
chargeable  on  the  English,  and  that  the  Governor  was  ready  to  listen  to 
wnaxever  overtures  the  American  General  might  make.  On  the  recep- 
tion  of  this  answer,  Major  Piere  was  dispatdied,  at  a  late  hour  ot  the 
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B^t,  to  ihe  GoTemor,  with  another  letter,  containing  ihe  OTertoies  of 
peace.  In  tkis  communication,  Jackson  remarks :  "  I  come  not  as  the  ene« 
my  of  Spain :  not  to  make  war,  but  to  ask  for  peace ;  to  demand  security 
£nr  my  country,  and  that  respect  to  which  she  is  entitled,  and  must  receive. 
My  force  is  sufficient,  and  my  determination  taken,  to  prevent  a  futnre 
repetition  of  the  injuries  she  has  received.  I  demand,  therefore,  the 
possession  of  the  Barrancas,  and  other  fortifications,  with  all  your  muni- 
tions of  war.  If  delivered  peaceably,  the  whole  will  be  receipted  for, 
and  become  the  subject  of  future  arrangement  by  our  respective  Rovem- 
ments ;  while  the  property,  laws,  and  religion  of  your  citizens  shall  be 
respected.  But  if  taken  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  let  the  blood  of  your 
snl^ects  be  upon  your  own  nead.  1  will  not  hold  myself  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  my  enraged  soldiers.  One  hour  is  given  you  for  delibe- 
ration, when  your  detennination  must  be  had." 

The  propositions  contained  in  this  letter  were  rejected.  Jackson 
immediately  resolved  to  urge  his  army  forward.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  the  troops  were  in  motion.  To  favor  the  idea,  that  he  would 
reach  the  town  by  the  road  along  which  he  had  been  encamped,  the 
G^eneral  sent  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men,  with  orders  to  show 
themselves  in  this  direction,  that  they  might  deceive  the  enemy ;  while 
with  the  strength  of  his  army,  he  rapidly  ap^oached  Pensacola  on  a 
di&rent  quarter.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  The  British  looked  for  his 
appearance  from  the  point  where  the  detachment  was  seen.  They  had 
formed  their  vessels  across  the  bay,  and  were  waiting  his  approach  with 
the  most  praiseworthy  patience.  Suddenly  our  troops  were  descried 
vpon  the  beach,  on  the  east  side,  where  it  was  impossible  for  the  flotilla  to 
ftnnoythem. 

They  pushed  forward,  and  were  soon  in  the  streets,  and  sheltered  br 
die  houses.  One  company  formed  the  advance,  led  by  Captain  Laval, 
who  fell,  severely  wounded,  while  charging  a  Spanish  battery,  formed  in 
Ihe  street  The  other  divisions  advanced  rapidly  upon  the  town.  Cap- 
tain  Laval's  party,  although  dejprived  of  their  leader,  forced  the  battery 
mt  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Spaniards  had  been  able  to  make  but 
tfiree  &res,  before  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  position.  They 
■till  discharged,  however,  volleys  of  musketry  from  behind  the  houses 
and  fences,  until  they  were  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  the  regulars. 

The  Grovemor,  bearing  a  flag,  now  hastenedpanic-struck  in  search  of 
iIk  commander.  He  was  met  by  Colonels  Williamson  and  Smith,  at 
the  head  of  dismounted  troops,  and  entreated  that  mercy  might  be  ex* 
lended  to  the  city. 

General  Jackson  hastened  to  the  intendant  house,  and  obtained  a  promise 
ft  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  town,  the  arsenals,  and  the  muni- 
tions of  war.  No  time  was  lost  in  procuring  a  surrender  of  the  forts. 
Barrancas,  the  most  important,  was  fourteen  miles  west  of  Pensacok. 
Notwithstanding  the  assurances  which  had  been  given.  Fort  St.  Michael 
was  still  withheld ;  nor  was  it  until  a  battery  viras  raised  against  it,  that 
llie  commandant  ordered  his  flac  to  be  taken  down.  Previously  to  striking 
j  his  colors,  the  commandant  had  asked  leave  to  discharge  his  guns. 
I^s  request  was  complied  with ;  but  the  treacherous  Spaniard  coolly 
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fired  his  pieces,  charged  with  grape,  at  a  party  of  dragoons  and  Choctaw 
Indians,  who  were  at  a  short  distance.  By  this  act  of  perfidy,  three 
horses  were  killed,  and  two  men  wounded.  It  was  a  commendable  piece 
of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  General  Jackson,  and  somewhat  at  Tarianoe 
with  his  usual  excitability,  that  he  did  not  punish  the  commandant  with 
a  halter. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness,  the  next  day,  to  take  possession  of  Ba> 
rancas.  Our  troops  were  approaching  the  place,  when  a  tremendous 
explosion  gave  notice  that  all  was  destroyed.  It  was  found  that  the  fort 
had  been  blown  up,  and  that  the  British  shipping  had  retired  from  the 
bay.  On  their  retreat  from  Pensacola,  the  British  carried  off  with  them 
three  or  four  hundred  slaves,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  owners. 
Our  loss  in  the  expedition  was  trifling.  None  were  killed.  About 
twenty  were  wounded,  among  whom  were  Captain  Laval,  and  Lieutenant 
Flournoy. 

The  General  was  now  anxious  to  depart  for  New  Orleans.  His  health 
was  much  impaired,  but  his  fear  that  a  large  fleet  would  soon  appear  on 
the  coast,  impelled  him  to  action.  Colonel  Havne  was  sent  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  on  a  tour  of  examination.  General  Coflee  and  Colonel 
Hinds  were  ordered  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. 
Every  thing  being  finally  arranged,  Jackson  left  Mobile  on  the  22i  of 
November,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  established  his  head-quarters  n* 
New  Orleans. 

A  correspondence  had  for  some  time  been  carried  on  between  Greneral 
Jackson  and  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  relation  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances .  of  the  State.  It  was  believed  that  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  great  body  of  the  citizens.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  felt 
not  the  attachment  of  birth  to  the  country ;  while  others  were  indiflerentas 
to  what  power  they  surrendered.     The  requisition  for  troops  had  been 

{►oorly  answered,  and  many  refused,  after  being  drafted,  to  enter  the  ranks, 
n  one  of  his  letters  to  Governor  Claiborne,  the  General  remarked :  "  I 
regret  to  hear  of  the  discontents  of  your  people:  they  must  not  exist. 
Whoever  is  not  for  us,  is  against  us.  Those  who  aYe  drafted  must  be 
compelled  to  the  ranks,  or  punished :  it  is  rvo  time  to  balance :  the  country 
must  be  defended ;  and  he  who  refuses  to  aid,  when  called  on,  must  be 
treated  with  severity.  To  repel  the  danger  with  which  we  are  assailed, 
requires  all  our  energies,  and  all  our  exertions.  With  union  on  oujside, 
^e  shall  be  able  to  drive  our  invaders  back  to  the  ocean.  Summon  all 
your  energy,  and  guard  every  avenue  with  confidential  patroles,  for  spies 
and  traitors  are  swarming  around.  Numbers  will  be  flocking  to  your 
city,  to  gain  information,  and  corrupt  your  citizens.  Every  aid  in  your 
power  must  be  given  to  prevent  vessels  sailing  with  provisions.  By  us 
the  enemy  must  not  be  fed.  Let  none  pass;  for  on  this  will  depend  our 
safety,  until  we  can  get  a  competent  force  in  the  field,  to  oppose  attack, 
or  become  the  assailants.  We  have  more  to  dread  from  intestine,  than 
open  and  avowed  enemies :  but  vigilance  on  our  side,  and  all  will  be  safe. 
Remember  our  watchword  is  victory  or  death.  Our  country  must  and 
shall  be  defended.  W^e  Mill  enjoy  our  liberty,  or  perish  in  the  kfll 
ditc>«  •• 
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He  forwarded  an  address  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  course  which  the  present  crisis  required  them  to  idopt, 
and  entreated  them  not  to  he  lured  from  their  fidelity. 

'*Your  gorernment,  Louisianians,  is  Engaged  in  a  just  and  honorable 
contest,  for  the  security  of  your  individual,  and  her  national  rights.  The 
only  country  on  earth,  where  man  enjoys  freedom,  where  its  blessings 
are  alike  extender,  to  the  poor  and  rich,  calls  on  you  to  protect  her  from 
the  grasping  usurpation  of  Britain : — she  will  not  call  in  vain.  I  know 
that  every  man  whose  bosom  beats  high  at  the  proud  title  of  freeman, 
will  promptly  obey  her  voice,  and  rally  round  the  eagles  of  his  country » 
resolved  to  rescue  her  from  impending  danger,  or  nobly  to  die  in  her 
defence.  He  who  refuses  to  defend  his  rights,  when  called  on  by  his 
government,  deserves  to  be  a  slave-nleserves  to  be  punished  as  an  enemy 
to  his  country — a  friend  to  her  foes." 

In  the  mean  time,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
Governors  of  the  adjoining  States  to  hasten  forward  their  quotas  of  men 
and  suj^lies.  Governor  Shelby  of  Kentucky  displayed  his  zeal  by  the 
most  emcient  exertions.  The  troops  from  his  State  were  immediately 
organized,  placed  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Thomas,  ana 
dispatched  down  the  Ohio.  Major-General  William  Carroll  commanded 
the  detachment  from  Tennessee.  On  the  19th  of  November,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  their  rendezvous,  twenty-five  hundred  of  the  yeomanry  of  tho 
State  appeared  at  Nashville,  and,  in  eight  days,  embarked  on  board 
their  boats  for  New  Orleans. 

Although  General  Jackson  had  heretofore  been  mainly  dependent  on 
the  militia  for  his  successes,  yet  he  had  but  little  faith  in  their  ability  U 
contend  in  an  open  field,  ajg;ain8t  troops  experienced  in  all  the  manceuvres 
and  stratagems  of  war.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  20th 
of  November,  1814,  he  observes,  "  Permit  me  to  suggest  a  plan,  which, 
on  a  fair  experiment,  will  do  away  or  lessen  the  expenses,  under  the 
existing  mode  of  calling  militia  forces  into  the  field.  Whenever  there 
happens  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  regular  force,  in  any  particular  quarter, 
let  the  government  determine  on  the  necessary  number :  this  should  be 
apportioned  among  the  different  States,  agreeably  to  their  respective  re- 
presentations, and  called  into  service  for,  and  during  the  war.  The 
quota  wanted  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  soon  raised  from  premiums  offered 
by  those  who  are  subject  to  militia  duty,  rather  than  be  harassed  by  re- 
peated drafts.  In  the  mean  time,  let  the  present  bounty,  given  by  the 
government,  be  a]so  continued.  If  this  be  done,  I  will  insure  that  an 
effective  force  shall  soon  appear  in  every  quarter,  amply  sufficient 
for  the  reduction  of  Canada,  and  to  drive  all  our  enemies  from  our 
ahores." 

The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  had  been  for  some  weeks  in  session,  but 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  any  definite  decision.  The  arrival  of  Jackson 
infused  new  vigor  into  the  public  measures.  He  reviewed  the  volunteer 
corps  of  the  city,  visited  the  different  forts,  and  inspected  the  avenues  to 
the  city.  The  old  fort  at  the  Balize  was  abandoned,  and  Fort  St.  Philip 
was  put  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence.  Various  alterations  and 
improvements  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  other  forts  al^mg  the 
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river.  Negroes  were  the  only  laborers,  that  in  this  iwaaq^  aai  ibmIii* 
bnoos  clime,  could  be  expected  to  perform  these  labors.  The  plnntow 
were  appealed  to,  to  furnish  their  slaves. 

The  measures  of  defence  on  Lakes  Borgne  and  FonchartiaiB  were 
promptly  carried  into  effect  by  Commodore  Patterson.  Lieutenant  Jensi 
with  nis  gun-boats  was  sent  to  defend  the  passes,  and  the  commnmca* 
tion  between  the  two  lakes  was  protected  by  a  fort,  under  Captain  N«^ 
man.  Guards  and  videttes  were  also  posted  in  different  directions  lo 
convey  early  intelligence  of  every  thing  that  passed.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  treachery  at  last  pointed  out  to  the  enemy  a  narrow 
pass,  through  which  they  effected  a  landing,  and  reached  undiscovered 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  soon  as  information  was  received,  that  the  English  fleet  were  ap- 
proaching, Lieutenant  Jones,  with  his  g^n-boats,  was  ordered  to  recon- 
noitre, and  ascertain  their  disposition  and  force.  On  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, he  discovered  the  enemy  moving  off  in  barges  towards  Pass 
Christian.  He  had  explicit  orders  to  fight  the  enemy  only  at  the  Bigo- 
lets,  which  a  violent  wind  prevented  him  from  reaching.  His  situatien 
became  dangerous ;  but,  at  a  mrment  of  extreme  peril,  the  tide,  which  is 
there  very  irregular,  came  suadenly  in,  and  lifting  the  boats  off  the  shoal, 
bore  them  away  from  the  attack*  At  the  bay  of  St.  Louis  was  a  small 
depot  of  public  stores,  which  Lieutenant  Jones  had  been  ordered  to  faring 
away.  Mr.  Johnson,  on  board  the  Seahorse,  proceeded  to  execute  this 
order.  The  enemy,  on  the  retreat  of  Lieutenant  Jones,  dispatched  three 
barges  to  capture  him.  They  were  driven  back.  An  additional  force 
was  sent  against  him,  when  a  smart  action  commenced,  and  the  assail- 
ants ^ere  again  compelled  to  retire  with  loss.  But,  aware  that  it  was 
out  of  his  power  to  defend  himself  against  so  large  a  force  as  the  British 
could  bring  against  him,  he  blew  up  his  vessel,  burned  the  8U»es,  and 
effected  a  retreat  by  land. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  enemy's  barges,  lying  nine 
miles  to  the  east,  suddenly  weighed  their  anchors,  and  proceeded  west- 
wardly  to  the  pass,  where  our  gun-boats  still  lay.  The  same  difficulty 
experienced  before  was  encountered.  A  perfect  calm  prevailed,  while  a 
strong  current  rendered  every  effort  to  retire  unavailing.  No  altematife 
remained  but  to  meet  and  fight  the  enemy ;  whose  force  consisted  of 
forty-three  boats,  mounting  as  many  cannon,  and  1200  chosen  mea. 
The  action  soon  commenced.  A  strong  current  unfortunately  drifted 
two  of  our  boats  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  line.  The  enemy 
bore  down  on  the  gun-boats  in  advance,  and  attempted  to  board  them. 
They  were  repulsed  with  great  slaufi^hter,  and  two  of  their  boats  were 
sunlc.  One  of  them  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  went  down  immedi- 
atelyunder  the  stern  of  one  of  the  two  gun-boats.  A  second  attempt  toboard 
them  proved  unsuccessful.  Lieutenant  Jones  received  a  severe  wound, 
and  was  obliged  to  yield  the  command  to  Greorge  Parker,  who  soon  after  was 
also  compelled  to  retire  on  the  same  account.  After  a  conflict  of  nearly 
an  hour's  duration,  the  Americans  yielded  to  superiority  of  force.  Mid- 
shipmen Cauly  and  Reynolds,  young  men  of  promise,  lell  victims  to  the 
wounds  received  n  this  contest.    The  American  loss  was  ten  IdUod  and 
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thirty^five  woaaded.  ^'hat  of  the  assailants  could  not  have  been  lees 
than  three  hundred.  The  British  returned,  with  their  shipping,  to  Cat 
Island. 

Gkneral  Jackson  received  the  news  of  this  disaster  with  concern.  Ac- 
tive and  energetic  measures  were  requisite  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion.  Major  Lacoste,  commanding  a  battalion  of  colored  troops, 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  sufficient  force,  was  ordered  to  defend 
the  Chef  Menteur  road,  that  leads  from  the  head  of  lake  Borgne  to  New 
Orleans.  The  Rigolots  presented  the  most  probable  route  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  This  important  point  was  reinforced,  and  confided 
to  Captain  Newman,  of  the  artillery.  On  the  16th,  the  militia  were  re- 
viewed by  Jackson,  who  addressed  them  in  a  tone  suited  to  the  occa* 


The  day  after  the  contest  on  the  lakes,  Mr.  Shields,  purser  in  the 
navy,  was  dispatched  with  a  flag  to  Cat  Island,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
MarrelJ.  The  object  of  the  mission  was  to  alleviate  the  situation  of  our 
wounded,  and  to  effect  their  liberation  on  parole.  The  British  command- 
er tried  various  methods  of  obtaining  from  these  gentlemen,  information 
of  the  strength  and  disposition  of  our  army ;  but  nothing  could  be  elicit- 
ed from  them.  They  were  placed  at  night  in  a  room,  where  their  con- 
versation might  be  overheard.  Suspecting  something  of  the  kind,  they 
resolved  to  turn  the  circumstance  to  their  advantage.  They  talked  of  tho 
circumstance  of  their  detention,  and  of  the  prudent  caution  with  which 
they  had  withheld  all  information  from  the  British  commander.  "  But," 
continued  Shields,  "  how  greatly  these  gentlemen  will  be  disappointed 
in  their  expectations !  For  Jackson,  with  the  twenty  thousand  troops  he 
now  has,  and  the  reinforcements  from  Kentucky,  which  must  speedily 
reach  him,  will  be  able  to  destroy  any  force  that  can  be  landed  from 
these  ships."  These  words  were  eagerly  listened  to  and  treasured,  and 
the  belief  was  adopted  that  our  force  was  as  large  as  tho  wUy  prisoner 
represented. 

jBarly  on  the  15th,  expresses  were  sent  in  quest  of  General  Coffee^ 
who,  it  was  hoped,  was  not  far  distant  with  the  troops  from  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  The  express  met  Coffee  a  little  above  Baton  Rouge, 
where  he  had  halted,  with  three  hundred  men  on  his  sick  list.  He  imme- 
diately hastened  forward  with  his  force  reduced  to  eight  hundred  men,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  arrived  within  four  miles  of  New  Orleans, 
The  advance  of  Colonel  Hinds,  with  the  Mississippi  dragoons,  was  no  less 
expeditious.  Having  received  his  orders,  he  effected,  in  four  days,  a 
march  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  On  the  81st,  General  Carroll 
appmred  with  the  rest  of  the  Tennesseans. 

When  it  was  announced  in  New  Orleans,  that  the  British  had  dis- 
embarked, all  was  panic  among  the  citiaens,  notwithstanding  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  General.  On  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  enemy  effected  a 
landing  at  Bayou  Bienvenue,  a  lagune  of  considerable  extent,  stretching 
from  lake  Borgne,  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  New  Orleans.  Jackson  re- 
solved to  advance  and  give  them  battle  that  night.  He  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  enemy  a  little  before  dark.  The  schooner  Caroline  was  ordered 
to  drop  down  oppocite  the  enemy's  position,  whero  she  was  to  en^bof 
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that  of  curiositf.  After  persevering  in  their  attack  for  seven  hours,  the 
British  abandoned  the  unavailing  contest.  The  armed  sloop  Louisiana 
had  also  opened  a  fire  upon  them,  and  withstood  all  their  efforts  to  si- 
lence her. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on,  Jackson  received  an  intimation, 
that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Legislature,  in  case  he  should  be  defeated, 
to  offer  the  enemy  terms  of  capitulation.  He  was  greatly  incensed  at 
this  intelligence,  and  sent  orders  to  Governor  Claiborne  to  watch  narrow- 
ly the  conduct  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  moment  the  project  of  offering 
a  capitulation  to  the  enemy  should  be  fully  disclosed,  to  place  a  guard  at 
the  door,  and  confine  the  representatives  to  their  chamber.  On  receiv- 
ing this  order,  the  Governor  coolly  marched  an  armed  force  into  the 
hall  of  the  Legislature,  and  unceremoniously  expelled  the  members  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Before  this,  Jackson  had  been  called  on  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Legislature  to  know  what  his  course  would  be,  should  necessity  drive 
him  from  his  position.  "If,"  replied  the  General,  "  I  thought  the  hair 
of  my  head  could  divine  what  I  should  do,  I  would  cut  it  off*:  go  back 
with  this  answer ;  say  to  your  honorable  body,  that,  if  disaster  does  over- 
take me,  and  the  fate  of  war  drives  me  from  my  line  to  the  city,  they 
may  expect  to  have  a  very  warm  session."  '*  And  what  did  you  design 
to  do,"  one  inquired,  "  provided  you  had  been  forced  to  retreat  ?"  "  I 
should,"  he  replied,  "  have  retreated  to  the  city,  fired  it,  and  fought  the 
enemy  amidst  the  surrounding  fiames.  There  ^ere  with  me  men  of 
wealin,  owners  of  considerable  property,  who,  in  such  an  event,  would 
have  been  amongst  the  foremost  to  have  applied  the  torch  to  their  own 
buildings ;  and  what  they  had  left  undone,  I  should  have  completed. — 
Nothing  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  the  enemy  would  have  been 
lefl  in  me  rear.  I  would  have  destroyed  New  Orleans,  occupied  a  posi- 
tion  above  on  the  river,  cut  off  all  supplies,  and  in  this  way  compelled 
them  to  depart  from  the  country." 

From  this  time  to  the  8th  of  January,  no  important  military  operations 
took  place.  There  were  some  trifling  skirmishes,  and  an  occasional 
cannonade,  but  nothing  to  change  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies. 
To  repair  the  damage  caused  by  the  enemy's  cannon,  General  Jackson 
seized  a  considerabk  quantity  of  cotton,  and  filled  up  the  breaches 
with  it.  The  man  to  whom  the  bales  belonged  complained  to  him,  and 
demanded  their  restoration.  Finding  that  he  was  not  enrolled  in  any 
corps,  the  General  put  a  musket  into  his  hand  and  ordered  him  into  the 
raiiks ;  remarking,  that  as  he  was  a  man  of  property,  none  could  be  more 
proper  to  defend  it. 

The  8th  of  January  dawned,  and  with  the  dawn  the  enemy's  signals 
for  movement  were  descried.  These  were  two  skyrockets,  the  one 
thrown  up  on  the  lef^,  the  other  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
charge  that  followed  was  so  rapid,  that  the  troops  at  the  outposts  fled  in 
with  difilculty.  Showers  of  bombs  and  balls  were  poured  upon  our  Une, 
while  the  air  blazed  with  congreve  rockets.  The  two  divisions,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Edward  Packenham  in  person,  and  supported  by  Gene- 
rals Keane  and  Gibbs,  pressed  forward    the  right  against  the  centre  of 
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General  Carroirs  dirision, — the  left  against  our  redoubt  on  the  levee.  A 
thick  fog  enabled  them  to  approach  near  our  entrenchment,  before  they 
were  discovered.  Our  troops,  on  descrying  them,  gave  three  cheers,  ana 
poured  upon  them  from  the  whole  line  a  sheet  of  fire.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  burst  of  artillery,  which  swept  down  their  front  From  the  musketry 
there  was  a  continued  volley.  Some  of  the  enemy  moved  through  this 
murderous  fire,  and  gained  the  ditch  in  front  of  our  works,  where 
they  remained  during  the  action,  and  were  afterwards  made  prisoners.-^ 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  horror  of  the  scene  before  them.  These 
trained  veterans  were  seen  first  to  waver,  and  then  retire.  Sir  Edward 
Packenham  hastened  to  their  front,  and  endeavored  to  rally  them.  He 
fell  mortally  wounded,  in  the  arms  of  his  aid-de-camp,  not  far  from  our 
line.  It  is  said  that  Packenham  had  appealed  to  the  worst  passions  of 
his  troops  to  stimulate  them  to  the  assault.  "  Beauty  and  Booty"  were 
the  words  given  by  him  as  the  order  of  the  day. 

Scarcely  had  Packenham  received  his  death-wound,  when  the  next 
officer  in  command  was  borne  from  the  field  dangerously  wounded.  The 
British  then  retreated,  in  less  confusion  than  might  have  been  en>ectea« 
till  they  gained  the  shelter  of  a  ditch,  where  they  halted  and  dressed 
their  ranks.  Their  officers,  having  restored  order,  led  them  steadily  on 
once  more  over  the  thick  strewn  bodies  of  their  comrades,  and  met  the 
same  reception  as  before.  So  dreadful  was  the  destruction,  that  they 
could  hardly  close  the  gaps  in  their  ranks  as  fast  as  they  were  made. — 
They  were  endeavoring  to  deploy  into  the  line,  when  they  at  once  lost 
heart,  broke,  and  fled,  in  spite  of  their  leaders,  the  pomts  of  whose 
swords  had  now  less  terror  for  them  than  the  American  rifles.  Greneral 
Lambert,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  led  them  back  to  their  for% 
mer  position. 

Meanwhile,  a  simultaneous  attack  by  Colonel  Thornton,  with  three 
hundred  chosen  men,  had  been  made  upon  General  Morgan's  position  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Some  troops,  that  were  stationed  in  advance 
to  act  as  spies,  retreated  on  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  and  were  met  on 
their  return  by  the  Kentucky  force,  who  joined  them.  The  two  detach- 
ments, now  acting  together,  formed  behind  a  saw-mill  race,  the  plank 
and  scantling  of  which  made  a  tolerable  breastwork.  A  spirited  resist- 
ance was  maintained  towards  the  advancing  foe  for  some  tune,  and  for  a 
moment  the  enemy  were  checked.  They  rallied,  advanced,  and  again  le- 
eeived  a  heavy  fire.  The  General's  aid,  perceiving  the  steady  advance 
of  the  British,  and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  whole  force  fled  in  haste,  creating  confii- 
sioii  in  General  Morgan's  line.  Here  they  were  halted,  and  formed  in  a 
line  that  reached  quite  to  the  swamp.  Colonel  Thornton,  having  ar- 
rived in  an  orange  grove,  seven  hundred  yards  distant  from  our  line, 
halted  and  surveyed  it.  He  immediately  advanced  to  attack  it  in  two 
divisions^  It  was  defended  by  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  A  seveie 
diaeharge  from  the  ordnance  along  our  works  caused  their  right  division 
to  oblique^  and  to  unite  with  their  left.  They  pressed  upon  the  point 
oecupied  by  the  Kentucky  troops.  From  some  inexplicable  cause,  the 
whole  £mc«  bewm  panic  itnicK,  sod  fl^d*    Through  this  wertiooa  of  tbe 
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flffcers,  a  momefitary  halt  was  efiected ;  tat  a  Vmat  of  eoagfeva  loektli 
falling  thickly  around  them,  and  setting  fire  to  the  sugar-cane  and  othar 
combustibles,  renewed  their  flight.  Commodore  PattersoiB  had  beea 
firing  on  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  shore.  But  seeing  the  oonfasioa 
c/  this  retreat,  and  aware  that  he  could  not  maintain  hia  ground,  he 
spiked  his  guns,  and  retired  from  his  post 

General  Jackson  hastened  to  throw  detachments  across  the  river,  with 
orders  to  regain  the  position  at  all  haaards.     Fortunately  his  object 
obtained  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  British  commander  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  proposal  that  h 
tilities  should  cease  for  twenty*four  hours,  that  the  dead  might  be  buried. 
General  Jackson  assented,  but  stipulated  that  the  truce  should  not  extend 
to  the  troops  on  the  right  bank,  and  that  no  reinforcement  should  be  sent 
across  by  either  party.  Whether  General  Lambert  had  aheadir  deter* 
mined  to  abandon  the  post  gained  and  retreat,  or  whether  he  inferred 
firom  this  answer,  that  a  large  American  force  had  already  been  sent 
over,  cannot  now  be  known.  At  any  rate,  Colonel  Thornton  did  not 
wait  to  be  attacked,  but  recrossed  the  river  and  joined  the  main  body  in 
die  night.  The  Americans  joyfully  took  possession  of  the  post  he  nad 
abandoned,  and  thus  both  armies  were  again  in  the  same  relative  poai- 
timis  as  before  the  battle. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  main  attack  on  the  left  has  been  various^ 
ly  stated.  The  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  as  ascertained  by  Colo- 
nel Hayne,  our  inspector  general,  the  day  after  the  battle,  amounted  to 
two  thousand  six  hundred.  The  American  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
waa  but  thirteen.  Our  effective  force  on  the  line  was  short  of  fear 
thousand.    That  of  the  enemy  engaged  was  at  least  nine  thousand. 

The  conflict  ended,  and  each  army  occupied  its  former  position.  A 
powerful  effort  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  baring  their  fleet  up  the  river, 
and  change' the  character  of  the  campaign.  A  long  and  violent  attack 
waa  made  on  Fort  St.  Philip,  by  two  bomb  vessels,  a  brig,  sloop,  and 
schooner.  The  assault  was  continued,  until  the  ni^t  of  the  17th,  du- 
ring which  time  an  immense  cmantity  of  bombs  and  balls  were  thrown 
npon  the  fort  by  the  enemy,  it  was  commanded  by  Major  Overton,  who 
managed  the  defence  with  much  skill  and  bravery.  The  efforts  of  the 
British  were  in  vain,  and  tbe  British  Anally  forsook  their  camp,  and 
took  refuge  on  board  their  shipping.  Our' loss  in  the  defence  was  nine 
killed  or  wounded.  On  the  10th  of  February,  news  of  peace  was  ra* 
ceived  at  New  Orleans. 

Thus  ended  the  much  talked  of  battle  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  close 
of  the  contest,  General  Jackson  delivered  an  address  in  the  following 
flirain: 

"  Citizens,  and  fellow-soldiers !  The  enemy  has  retreated,  and  your 
General  has  now  leisure  to  proclaim  to  the  world  what  he  has  noticed 
with  admiration  and  pride — your  undaunted  courage,  your  patriotism, 
and  patience  under  hsirdships  and  fatigues.  Natives  of  different  States, 
acting  together  for  the  first  time  in  this  camp ;  differing  in  habits  and  in 
language,  instead  of  viewing  m  these  circumstances  the  germ  of  distrust 
and  division,  you  have  macU  them  the  source  of  honorable  emnlatian,  and 
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from  the  seeds  of  discord  itself  have  reaped  the  fraits  of  an  honoraUe 
anion.  This  day  completes  the  fourth  week,  since  fifteen  hundred  of 
you  attacked  treble  your  number  of  men,  who  had  boasted  of  their  disci- 
pline and  their  services  under  a  celebrated  leader,  in  a  long  and  eventful 
war — attacked  them  in  their  camp,  the  moment  they  had  profaned  the 
soil  of  freedom  with  their  hostile  tread,  and  inflicted  a  blow  which  was  a 
prelude  to  the  final  result  of  their  attempt  to  conquer,  or  their  poor  con- 
trivances to  divide  us.  A  few  hours  was  sufficient  to  unite  the  gallant 
band,  though,  at  the  moment  they  received  the  welcome  order  to  march, 
they  were  separated  many  leagues,  in  different  directions  from  the  city. 
The  gay  rapidity  of  the  march,  and  the  cheerful  countenances  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men,  would  have  induced  a  belief  that  some  festive  entertain- 
ment, not  the  strife  of  battle,  was  the  scene  to  which  they  hastened  with 
so  much  eagerness  and  hilarity.  In  the  conflict  that  ensued,  the  same 
spirit  was  supported,  and  my  communications  to  the  executive  of  the 
United  States,  have  testified  the  sense  I  entertained  of  the  merits  of  the 
corps  and  ofiicers  that  were  engaged.  Resting  on  the  field  of  battle, 
they  retired  in  perfect  order  on  the  next  morning  to  these  lines,  destined 
to  become  the  scene  of  future  victories,  which  they  were  to  share  with 
the  rest  of  you,  my  brave  companions  in  arms.  Scarcely  were  your 
lines  a  protection  against  musket  shot,  when,  on  the  28th,  a  disposition 
was  made  to  attack  them  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  military  tac- 
tics, as  improved  by  those  veterans  of  the  Spanish  war. 

"  Their  batteries  of  heavy  cannon  kept  up  an  incessant  fire ;  their 
rockets  illuminated  the  air ;  and,  under  their  cover,  two  strong  columns 
threatened  our  flanks.  The  foe  insolently  thought  that  this  spectacle 
was  too  imposing  to  be  resisted,  and  in  the  intoxication  of  this  pride,  he 
already  saw  our  lines  abandoned  without  a  contest  How  were  these 
menacing  appearances  met  ?  By  shouts  of  defiance,  by  a  manly  coun- 
tenance,  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  roar  of  his  cannon,  or  by  the  glare  of  his 
firework  rockets ;  by  an  artillery  served  with  superior  skill,  and  witk 
deadly  efiect.  Never,  my  brave  friends,  can  your  General  forget  the 
testimonials  of  attachment  to  our  glorious  cause,  of  indignant  hatred  to 
our  foe,  of  aflectionate  confidence  in  your  chief,  that  resounded  from 
every  rank,  as  he  passed  along  your  line.  This  animating  scene  damp- 
ed the  courage  of  the  enemy  ;  he  dropped  his  scaling  ladders  and  fas- 
cines, and  the  threatened  attack  dwindled  into  a  demnutreUian,  which 
served  only  to  show  the  emptiness  of  his  parade,  and  to  inspire  you  with 
a  just  conndence  in  yourselves. 

"  The  new  year  was  ushered  in  with  the  most  tremendous  fire  his 
whole  artillery  could  produce  :  a  few  hours  only,  however,  were  necessa* 
ry  for  the  brave  and  skilful  men,  who  directed  our  own,  to  dismount 
his  cannon,  destroy  his  batteries,  and  eflectually  silence  his  fire.  Hith- 
erto, my  brave  friends,  in  the  contest  on  our  lines,  your  courage  had 
been  passive  only ;  you  stood  with  calmness  a  fire  that  would  have  tried 
the  firmness  of  a  veteran,  and  you  anticipated  a  nedrer  contest  with  an 
eagerness  which  was  soon  to  be  gratified. 

'*  On  the  8th  of  January,  the  final  eflbrt  was  made.  At  the  dawn  of 
day  the  batteries  opened,  and  the  columns  advanced.    Knowing  that  the 
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Tolunteers  from  Tennessee  and  the  militia  from  Kentucky  were  stationed 
on  your  left,  it  was  there  they  directed  their  chief  attack. 

"  Seasoning  always  from  false  principles,  they  expected  little  opposi- 
i!  tion  from  men  whose  odicers  even  were  not  in  uniform,  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  rules  of  dress,  and  who  had  never  been  caned  into  discipline. 
Fatal  mistake !  a  fire  incessantly  kept  up,  directed  with  a  calmness  and 
unerring  aim,  strewed  the  field  with  the  bravest  officers  and  men  of  the 
column,  which  slowly  advanced,  according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of 
European  tactics,  and  was  cut  down  by  the  untutored  courage  of  Ameri- 
can militia.  Unable  to  sustain  this  galling  and  unceasing  fire,  some 
hundreds  nearest  the  intrenchment  called  for  quarter,  which  was  grant- 
edr  the  rest  retreating,  were  rallied  at  some  distance,  but  only  to  make 
them  a  surer  mark  for  the  grape  and  canister  shot  of  our  artillery,  which, 
without  exaggeration,  mowed  down  whole  ranks  at  every  discharge ;  and 
at  length  they  precipitately  retired  from  the  field. 

^'  Our  right  had  only  a  short  contest  to  sustain  with  a  few  rash  men, 
who,  fatally  for  themselves,  forced  their  entrance  into  the  unfinished  re- 
doubt on  the  river.  They  were  quickly  dispossessed,  and  this  glorious 
day  terminated  with  the  loss  to  the  enemy,  of  their  Conmiander-in-chief 
and  one  Major-General  killed,  another  Major-General  wounded,  the  most 
experienced  and  bravest  of  their  officers,  and  more  than  three  thousand 
men  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  while  our  ranks,  my  friends,  were 
thinned  only  by  the  loss  of  seven  of  our  brave  companions  killed,  and 
six  disabled  by  wounds.  Wonderful  interposition  of  Heaven  1  unexampled 
event  in  the  history  of  war ! 

"  Let  us  be  grateful  to  the  God  of  battles,  who  has  directed  the  arrows 
of  indignation  against  our  invaders,  while  he  covered  with  his  protecting 
shield  the  brave  defenders  of  their  country. 

^  Af\er  this  unsuccessful  and  disastrous  attempt,  their  spirits  were  bro- 
ken, their  force  was  destroyed,  and  their  whole  attention  was  employed 
in  providing  the  means  of  escape.  This  they  have  efiected ;  leaving 
their  lieavy  artillery  in  our  power,  and  many  of  their  wounded  to  our 
clemency.  The  consequences  of  this  short  but  decisive  campaign  are 
incalculably  important.  The  pride  of  our  arrogant  enemy  humbled,  his 
forces  broken,  his  leaders  killed,  his  insolent  hopes  of  our  disunion  frus- 
trated— ^his  expectation  of  rioting  in  our  spoils  and  wasting  our  country, 
changed  into  ignominious  defeat,  shameful  flight,  and  a  reluctant  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  humanity  and  kindness  of  those,  whom  he  had 
doomed  to  all  the  horrors  and  humiliation  of  a  conquered  state. 

*'  On  the  other  side,  unanimity  established,  disanection  crushed,  con- 
fidence restored,  your  country  saved  from  conquest,  your  property  from 
pillage,  your  wives  and  daughters  from  insult  and  violation — ^the  union 
preserved  from  dismemberment,  and  perhaps  a  period  put,  by  this  de- 
cisive stroke,  to  a  bloody  and  savage  war.  These,  my  brave  friends,  are 
the  consequences  of  the  efibrts  you  have  made,  and  the  success  with  which 
they  have  been  crowned  by  Heaven. 

^  These  important  results  have  been  efiected  by  the  united  courage  and 
perse /erance  of  the  army;  but  which  the  different  corps,  as  well  as  the 
individuals  that  compose  it,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  exertions 
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to  produce.  The  gratitude,  the  admiratioa  rf  their  country,  oflfen  a 
fairer  reward  than  that  which  any  praises  of  the  General  can  bestow ; 
and  tlie  best  is  that  of  which  they  can  never  be  deprived,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  their  duty,  and  of  meriting  the  applause  they  wiQ 
receive." 

On  the  2Std  of  the  month,  Jackson  signed  a  warrant  which  condemned 
six  militia  men  to  death,  and  nearly  two  hundred  more  to  a  disgracefbl 
punishment.  During  the  party  excitement  of  1828,  various  statements 
of  this  affair  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  An  investigation  of  the  €rene- 
raPs  conduct  was  instituted  by  Congress,  and  to  the  proceedings  on  the 
occasion,  we  refer  our  readers. 

Oeneral  Jackson  was  enthusiastically  received  at  New  Orleans,  on 
his  return.  The  23d  of  January  was  appointed  a  day  of  Thanksgiving. 
Jackson  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  crowded  to  excess.  Chu* 
dren  robed  in  white,  and  representing  the  difierent  States,  strewed  his 
way  with  flowers,  and  an  ode  was  recited  as  he  passed.  A  Te  Datm 
was  sung,  and  bishop  Dubourg  delivered  an  address,  which  he  concluded 
by  presenting  the  General  vnth  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

During  the  prevalence  of  martial  law  in  New  Orleans,  Jackson  had 
arrested  a  member  of  the  Legislature  named  Louallier,  on  a  charge  of 
exciting  mutiny  among  his  troops,  by  a  publication  in  a  newspaper.— 
Louallier  applied  to  Judge  Hall  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was 
immediately  issued.  Instead,  however,  of  acting  in  obedience  to  the  writ, 
and  surrendering  M.  Louallier,  Jackson  arrested  the  Judge  and  tamed 
him  out  of  the  city.  On  being  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 
Judge  Hall  granted  a  rule  of  court  for  Greneral  Jackson  to  appear,  and 
show  cause  why  an  attachment  for  contempt  should  not  be  awarded,  oo 
the  ground  that  he  had  refused  to  obey  a  writ  issued  to  him,  detained  an 
criginal  paper  belonging  to  the  court,  and  imprisoned  the  Judge.  Jack- 
ton  endeavored  to  justify  his  conduct  in  a  long  defence,  but  by  the  dect* 
sion  of  the  court  he  was  fined  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  popular  feeling  seems  to  have  run  strongly  in  his  fevor.  No 
sooner  was  the  judgment  pronounced,  than  the  crowds  who  filled  the 
court-house,  hurriea  forth  with  loud  cries  of  "  Huzza  for  Jackson. "-^ 
They  presently  met  a  carriage  in  which  a  lady  was  riding,  and  taking 
her  from  it  with  more  enthusiasm  than  civility,  they  compelled  the  ob- 
ject of  their  acclamations  to  occupy  her  place.  The  horses  being  re- 
moved, the  carriage  was  drawn  on,  and  stopped  at  the  cofiee-hoase,  into 
which  he  was  carried,  and  thither  the  crowd  followed,  huzsEaing  for 
Jackson,  and  uttering  menaces  against  the  Judge.  A  sum  was  soon 
raised  sufficient  to  relieve  Jackson  of  the  payment  of  the  fine ;  but  he  is 
Mud  to  have  preferred  the  satisfaction  of  refusing  the  prc^red  indemn^ 
fioation. 

General  Jackson  arrived  in  Nashville  on  the  18th  of  May,  1815.  and 
was  received  in  a  flattering  manner  by  the  citizens  of  that  place.  He 
was  soon  af^er  appointed  Uommander-in-chief  of  the  southern  division. 
The  Legislature  of  Temieseee  passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  presented 
him  wida  a  sold  medal.  Towards  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1615,  he 
teoairad  to  die  seal  of  gOffeamsDL    On  his  way,  be  met  with  contioMd 
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demonstrations  of  respect  from  the  people.  A  public  dinner  was  given 
him  at  Ljrnchborg,  in  Virginia,  at  which  Thomas  Jefferson  gave  the 
following  toast :  '  Honor  and  gratitude  to  the  man  who  has  filled  the 
measure  of  his  country's  glory.'  In  the  spring  of  1816,  Jackson  again 
Tisited  New  Orleans.  After  stationing  the  army  in  the  southern  section 
of  his  division,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  obtain  from  them  the  absolute  relinouishment  of  all  the 
claim  they  pretended  to  have  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  had  been  previously  ceded  by  them.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  President  Monroe,  on  the 
subject  of  the  War  Department.  It  was  his  wish  that  the  officers  of  his 
division  should  obey  no  order  from  the  War  Department,  which  did 
not  pass  through  the  office  of  his  Adjutant  General ;  and  he  had  issued 
a  notice  to  this  effect.  The  afiair  ended  in  the  Secretary  of  War  issuing 
a  declaration,  that,  for  the  futute,  orders  of  the  War  Department  should 
be  first  communicated  to  the  commanding  Generals  of  diyisions,  except- 
ing on  extraordinary  occasions. 

The  Seminole  Indians  had  committed  many  troublesome  depredations 
on  our  southern  frontiers.  General  Gaines  had  been  ordered  by  the 
President  on  the  30th  of  October,  1817,  to  take  measures  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontier.  In  obedience  to  his  orders,  he  built  three  forts,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  expel  the  Indians.  He  met  with  considerable  opposition.  At 
the  mouth  of  Flint  river,  a  party  of  forty  men,  under  Lieutenant  Scott, 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  savages,  and  were  all  slain  but  six,  who 
escaped  by  swimming.  On  hearing  the  news  of  this  massacre.  General 
Jackson  raised  an  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  volunteera,  mus- 
tered them  as  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  appointed  two 
hundred  and  thirty  officers.  On  the  first  of  April,  he  arrived  with  his 
army  at  the  Mickasucky  villages,  which  were  deserted  on  his  approach. 
He  burned  the  villages,  and  marched  to  St.  Marks,  a  Spanish  post  on 
Apalachy  bay. 

Alexander  Arbuthnot,  a  Scot,  and  an  Indian  trader,  was  taken  near 
St  Marks  and  confined.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  British  Lieutenant  of 
marines,  named  Ambrister,  was  also  seized.  These  men  were  accused 
of  exciting  the  Indians  to  hostility  against  the  United  States,  and  sup- 
plying them  with  the  means  of  war.  They  were  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, consisting  of  officera  of  militia,  by  whom  the  case  seems  to  have 
been  fully  investigated.  The  unhappy  prisoners  were  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung. 

General  Jackson  arrived  about  the  middle  of  May  at  the  Escambia, 
near  Pensacola.  Here,  he  received  a  remonstrance  from  the  Governor 
of  West  Florida,  who  complained  of  the  violation  of  a  Spanish  territory. 
But  Jackson  having  heard  that  a  party  of  fugitive  Indians  had  passed 
through  the  town,  resolved  to  follow  them.  He  took  possession  of  the 
place  on  the  24th;  and  the  Governor  fled  to  Fort  Barrancas  for  pro- 
tection. The  next  day,  Jackson  commenced  ofibnsive  operations  against 
the  fort,  which  was  finally  surrendered.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  dated  June  2d,  1818,  Jackson  closes  as  follows.  As  usual,  he  does 
not  omit  to  mention,  in  terms  of  praise,  his  officera  and  men. 
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**  The  Seminole  war  may  now  be  considered  as  at  a  dose,  tmiqnillity 
again  restored  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  as  long 
as  a  cordon  of  military  posts  is  maintained  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
America  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  either  foreign  or  Indian  hofltili> 
ties.  Indeed  Sir,  to  attempt  to  fortify,  or  protect  an  imaginary  line,  otr  lo 
suppose  that  a  frontier  on  the  Hist  degree  of  latitude,  in  a  wildem^s, 
can  be  secured  by  a  cordon  of  military  posts,  while  the  Floridas  lie  open 
to  an  enemy,  is  visionary  in  the  extreme. 

"  Under  this  firm  belief,  I  have  bottomed  all  my  operations.  Spain 
had  disregarded  the  treaties  existing  with  the  American  Government,  or 
had  not  power  to  enforce  them.  The  Indian  tribes  within  her  territory, 
and  which  she  was  bound  to  keep  at  peace,  had  visited  our  citizens  wioi 
all  the  horrors  of  savage  war ;  negro  brigands  were  establishing  them- 
selves, when  and  where  they  pleased  ;  and  foreign  agents  were  openly 
and  knowingly  practising  their  intrigues  in  this  neutral  territory. 

**  The  immutable  principles,  therefore,  of  self  defence,  justified  the  oecn* 
pancy  of  the  Floridas,  ana  the  same  principles  will  warrant  the  American 
government  in  holding  it,  until  such  time  as  Spain  can  guaranty,  by  an 
adequate  military  force,  the  maintaining  her  authority  within  the  colony. 

**  At  the  close  of  a  campaign  which  has  terminated  so  honorably  and 
happily,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  my  approbation,  generally,  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  every  species  of  corps,  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  command.  The  patience  with  which  they  endured  fatigue,  and  mAh 
mitted  to  privations,  and  the  determination  with  which  they  encountered, 
and  vanquished  every  difficulty,  is  the  strongest  indication  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  patriotic  feeding,  which  no  circumstances  can  change,  and  of 
that  irresistible  ardor  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  which  will  prove  her 
strength  and  bulwark  under  any  experience.  I  should  do  violence  to 
my  feelings,  if  I  did  not  particularly  notice  the  exertions  of  my  quartei^ 
master  general,  Colonel  George  Gibson,  who,  under  the  most  embanasa- 
ing  circumstances,  relieved  the  necessities  of  my  army,  and  to  whose 
exertions  was  I  indebted  for  the  supplies  received.  His  zeal  and  integrity, 
in  this  campaign,  as  well  as  in  the  uniform  discharge  of  his  duties  since 
his  connexion  with  my  staff,  merits  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  his 
country." 

At  the  close  of  the  Seminole  campaign.  General  Jackson  returned  to 
Nashville.  From  this  period  till  the  summer  of  1821,  nothing  particular- 
ly worthy  of  remark  occurred  to  him.  Florida  was,  by  the  treaty,  to  be 
ceded  in  August,  and  in  June  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  whole 
Territory,  with  powers  equal  to  those  which  had  been  previously  ex- 
ercised by  the  Spanish  Governors.  The  Spanish  officers  yielded  their 
several  commands  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  treaty.  The  new  G<^ 
Ternor,  however,  did  not  assume  his  command  in  perfect  harmony  and 
serenity.  There  were  certain  documents  of  importance,  which  the  Spa 
nish  Governor,  Callava,  retained  in  his  possession.  These,  JackMi 
ordered  him  to  sut render.  Callava  refused,  and  was  taken  into  castody 
by  an  armed  guard.  He  was  carried  before  Governor  Jackson,  and  was, 
l^  his  order,  committed  to  prison,  until  the  papers  should  be  delivered  te 
the  alcaide      On  the  next  day,  a  search-warrant  for  the  papers  was  imi&i 
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bjr  the  Governor,  upon  which  they  were  obtained,  and  directed  to  be  de- 
liyeied  to  the  alcaide  ;  whereupon,  Callava  was  immediately  released. 

In  assuming  the  command  in  Florida,  General  Jackson  had  said :  **  I 
am  clothed  with  powers,  that  no  one,  under  a  republic,  ought  to  possess, 
and  which  I  trust  will  never  again  be  given  to  any  man."  Becoming 
weary  of  his  situation  as  Governor,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  returned 
to  Nashville.  In  May,  1822,  he  was  nominated,  by  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  elected  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  new  tariflf  bill,  which  was  enacted  the  next  session,  received  his 
support. 

Mr.  Monroe's  second  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States 
was  near  expiring,  and  the  question,  who  should  be  his  successor,  was 
an  exciting  one  throughout  the  Union.  The  candidates  were  John 
Quincy  Adams  of  the  north,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Henry  Clay  of  the 
west,  and  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Calhoun  of  the  south.  Mr.  Calhoun 
withdrew  from  the  canvass  of  1824,  and  the  contest  was  maintained  be- 
tween the  other  candidates.  General  Jackson  received  ninety-nine  elec- 
toral votes ;  J.  Q.  Adams,  eighty-four ;  W.  H.  Crawford,  forty-one ;  and 
Henry  Clay,  thirty-seven.  By  a  constitutional  provision,  the  election 
consequently  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  evi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Clay*s  chance  of  election  was  small,  but  having  received 
the  entire  votes  of  three  States,  he  was  able  to  exercise  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  election.  He  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams ; 
his  friends  followed  his  example,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  consequently 
elected. 

During  the  political  excitement  in  relation  to  the  Presidency,  General 
La  Fayette,  who  had  been  making  his  memorable  tour  through  the  United 
States,  arrived  at  Nashville.  His  visit  to  General  Jackson  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Levasseur,  the  secretary  of  our  country's  guest : 

''  At  one  o'clock,  we  embarked  with  a  numerous  company,  to  proceed 
to  dine  with  General  Jackson,  whose  residence  is  a  few  miles  up  the 
river.  We  there  found  numbers  of  ladies  and  fanners  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, whom  Mrs.  Jackson  had  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment 
she  had  prepared  for  General  La  Fayette.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me 
on  arriving  at  the  General's,  was  the  simplicity  of  his  house.  Still  some- 
what influenced  by  my  European  habits,  I  asked  myself  if  this  could 
really  be  the  dwelling  of  the  most  popular  man  in  the  United  States,  of 
him  whom  the  country  proclaimed  one  of  her  most  illustrious  defenders ; 
of  him,  finally,  who  by  the  will  of  the  people  was  on  the  point  of  becom- 
ing her  chief  magistrate.  One  of  our  fellow-passengers,  a  citizen  of 
Nashville,  witnessing  my  astonishment,  asked  me,  whether  in  France, 
our  public  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  servants  of  the  public,  lived  very  dif- 
ferently from  other  citizens?  'Certainly,'  said  I;  *  thus,  for  example, 
the  majority  of  our  generals,  all  our  ministers,  and  even  the  greater  part 
of  our  subaltern  administrators,  would  think  themselves  dishonored,  and 
would  not  dare  to  receive  any  one  at  their  houses,  if  they  only  possessed 
such  a  residence  as  this  of  Jackson's  ;  and  the  modest  dwellings  of  your 
illustrious  chiefs  of  the  revolution,  Washington,  John  Adams,  Jefierson, 
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ftc.,  would  only  inspire  them  with  contempt  and  diseust  They  must 
tirst  have  in  the  city  an  immense  and  vast  edifice,  called  a  hotel,  in  which 
two  large  families  could  live  with  ease,  but  which  they  fill  with  a  crowd 
of  servants  strangely  and  ridiculously  dressed,  and  whose  only  employ- 
ment, for  the  most  part,  is  to  insult  those  honest  citizens  who  come  on 
foot  to  visit  their  master.  They  must  also  have  another  large  establish- 
ment in  the  country,  which  they  call  a  chateau,  and  in  which  they  ac- 
cumulate all  the  luxuries  of  furniture,  decorations,  entertainments,  and 
dress — ^in  fact,  every  thing  that  can  make  them  forget  the  country.— 
Then  they  must  have,  to  enable  them  to  go  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
habitations,  a  great  number  of  carriages,  horses,  and  servants.'  '  Very 
well,'  interrupted  the  Tennessean,  shaking  his  head  as  if  in  doubt,  '  bat 
who  provides  these  public  ofiicers  with  all  the  money  thus  swallowed  up 
in  luxury,  and  how  do  the  affairs  of  the  people  go  on  ?'  *  If  you  ask 
tliem,  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  king  who  pays  them,  although  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  the  nation,  which  is  borne  down  by  taxes  for  the 
purpose ;  as  to  business,  it  is  both  well  and  badly  attended  to,  but  gene- 
rally the  latter.'  *  And  why  do  you  submit  to  such  a  state  of  things  ?* — 
' B^ause  we  cannot  remedy  it'  *What!  you  cannot  remedy  it?  A 
nation  so  great,  so  enlightened  as  the  French,  cannot  prevent  its  officen, 
magistrates,  and  servants,  from  enjoying,  at  their  expense,  a  scandalous 
and  immoral  luxuriousness,  and  at  the  same  time  not  attending  to  their 
duties  I  whilst  we,  who  have  just  assumed  our  name  among  nations,  are 
enjoying  the  inunense  advantage  of  only  having  for  magistrates,  men 
who  are  plain,  honest,  laborious,  and  more  jealous  of  our  esteem  than 
solicitous  for  wealth.  Permit  me  to  believe  that  what  you  have  told  is 
only  pleasantry,  and  that  you  wished  to  amuse  yourself  for  a  moment 
witn  a  poor  Tennessean  who  has  never  visited  Europe.  But  rest  assured, 
that,  however  ignorant  we  may  be  of  what  passes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  us  credit  things  which  militate  so  scrongly 
against  good  sense  and  the  dignity  of  man.'  Do  what  I  could,  I  could 
never  make  this  good  citizen  of  Nashville  believe  that  I  was  not  jesting, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  the  belief  that  we  were  not  worse  go- 
verned in  France  than  in  the  United  States. 

"  General  Jackson  successively  showed  us  his  garden  and  farm,  whick 
appeared  to  be  well  cultivated.  We  every  where  remarked  the  greatest 
order,  and  most  perfect  neatness ;  and  we  might  have  believed  ourselves 
on  the  property  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  skilful  of  the  German  fiir- 
mers,  if,  at  ever}'  step,  our  eyes  had  not  been  afiiicted  by  the  sad  specta- 
cle of  slavery.  Every  body  told  us  that  General  Jackson's  slaves  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  several  persons  assured  us,  that 
it  would  not  surprise  them,  if,  in  a  short  time,  their  master,  who  already 
nad  so  many  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  should  at- 
tempt to  augment  it  still  more,  by  giving  an  example  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation to  Tennessee,  which  would  be  the  more  easily  accomplished,  as 
there  are  in  this  State  but  seventy-nine  thousand  slaves  in  a  population 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand,  and  from  the  public  mind  be- 
coming more  inclined  than  formerly  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

"  On  returning  to  the  house,  some  friends  of  General  Jackson,  who 
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probably  had  not  se6n  him  for  some  time,  begged  him  to  show  them  the 
arms  presented  to  him  in  honor  of  his  achievements  during  the  last  war ; 
he  acceded  to  their  request  with  great  politeness,  and  placed  on  a  table, 
a  sword,  a  sabre,  and  a  pair  of  pistols.  The  sword  was  presented  to  him 
by  Congress ;  the  sabre,  I  believe,  by  the  army  which  fought  under  his 
command  at  New  Orleans.  These  two  weapons,  of  American  manufac- 
ture, were  remarkable  for  their  finish,  and  still  more  so  for  the  honorable 
inscriptions  with  which  they  were  covered.  But  it  was  to  the  pistols, 
that  General  Jackson  wished  more  particularly  to  draw  our  attention ; 
he  handed  them  to  General  La  Fayette,  and  asked  him  if  he  recognized 
them.  The  latter,  after  examining  them  attentively  for  a  few  minutes, 
replied,  that  he  fully  recollected  them,  to  be  a  pair  he  had  presented  in 
1778  to  his  paternal  friend  Washington,  and  that  he  experienced  a  real 
satisfaction  in  finding  them  in  the  hands  of  one  so  worthy  of  possessing 
them.  At  these  words  the  face  of  old  Hickory  was  covered  with  a  mod- 
est blush,  and  his  eye  sparkled  as  in  a  day  of  victory.  '  Yes !  I  believe 
myself  worthy  of  them,*  exclaimed  he,  in  pressing  the  pistols  and  La- 
Fayette's  hands  to  his  breast ;  '  if  not  from  what  I  have  done,  at  least  for 
what  I  wished  to  do  for  my  country.'  All  the  bystanders  applauded  this 
noble  confidence  of  the  patriot  hero,  and  were  convinced  that  the 
weapons  of  Washington  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  those  of 
Jackson." 

In  October,  1825,  General  Jackson  was  nominated  by  the  Legislature 
of  Tennessee,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  soon  after  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  retired  to  private  life.  In  May, 
1826,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  by  a  meeting  of  citizens  m 
Philadelphia.  Active  measures  were  taken  by  his  friends  to  insure  hi& 
tmccess,  and  it  was  not  forgotten  to  place  his  military  talents  in  a  daz* 
zling  light  before  the  people.  At  an  anniversary  of  our  independence, 
which  was  celebrated  at  Fayette ville  in  Tennessee,  he  addressed  an  as- 
sembly, as  follows : 

'*  Your  cordial  welcome  is  grateful  to  my  feelings.  It  recalls  to  my 
recollection  the  urbanity  and  hospitality  which  were  extended  to  me  and 
my  troops  by  the  citizens  of  this  town  and  country,  in  1813,  while  encamp- 
ea  in  its  vicmity,  on  their  march  to  protect  our  southern  frontier  from 
the  ruthless  savage.  Sir,  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  brave  men  I  had 
the  happiness  then  to  command,  was  honorable  to  them,  to  me,  and  to 
their  country.  Those  high-minded  men,  whom  patriotism  alone  had  led 
to  the  tented  field,  to  defend  their  country  and  their  country's  rights, 
could  not  trespass  on,  or  infringe  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fellow 
citizens  of  Fayette  ville  and  of  Lincoln  county.  These  were  the  wealth 
and  sinew  of  your  country — they  were  the  citizen  soldiers,  who  appre- 
ciated, above  all  earthly  blessings,  their  liberties  achieved  by  their  fore- 
fiithers,  and  had  sworn  to  hand  them  down,  unimpaired,  to  their  children, 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  With  such  an  army  your  rights  could  not  be 
infringed,  nor  your  property  molested.  In  the  ranks  of  such  men,  order, 
disciphne,  and  strict  subordination,  were  easily  introduced  and  main- 
tained. It  was  the  prowess  of  diose  citizen  soldiers  that  enabled  me  so 
promptly  and  e&ctnally  to  terminate  a  savage  war — to  meet  and  van* 
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qnish  their  more  savage  allies,  the  British,  at  New  Orleans,  which  m% 
security  to  your  borders,  and  peace  to  the  nation.  I,  Sir,  was  only  a 
humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  superintending  Prori- 
dence,  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  important  and  beneficial  ob- 
jects. 

"  My  humble  efibrts  in  the  service  of  my  country,  whether  in  the  field 
or  cabinet,  I  am  fearful,  are  too  highly  appreciated  by  you.  I  can  with 
candor,  however,  declare,  that  in  every  situation,  to  wnich  I  have  been 
called  by  my  fellow  citizens,  my-  best  judgment  has  been  exercised,  and 
unceasing  exertions  been  employed,  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
my  country.  How  far  I  have  succeeded,  is  evidenced  by  your  approba- 
tion. 

"  You,  Sir,  have  been  pleased  to  pass  in  review  my  conduct  in  the  late 
presidential  contest.  I  trust  you  will  believe  roe  candid,  when  I  assme 
you,  that  I  have  too  long  practised  the  pure  principles  of  republicanism 
to  abandon  them  at  this  late  period  of  my  me.  i  have  always  been 
taught  to  believe  that  ours  is  a  government  based  upon  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  established  for  their  prosperity  and  happiness  exclusively.-— 
In  die  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  the  people  secured  to  themselves  the 
right  of  choosing  their  own  agents  to  administer  the  government  agreea- 
bly to  their  own  will,  as  expressed  by  the  voice  of  a  majority.  Suiely, 
then,  in  the  exercise  of  these  important  rights,  they  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  unbiassed  judgments.  Acting,  Sir,  in  accor- 
dance to  these  fundamental  principles  of  our  government,  and  having  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule  from  which  I  have  never  departed,  '  neither  to  seek, 
nor  decline  office,  when  freely  ofiered  by  the  people,'  I  could  not  inter* 
fere,  in  any  manner  whatever,  in  that  contest,  while  either  before  the 
people,  or  the  people's  representatives.  Your  approbation  of  my  course 
is,  therefore,  truly  gratifying,  and  particularly  so,  as  my  conduct  on  thai 
oocasion  was  dictated  by  my  best  judgment. 

*'  For  the  kind  solicitude  you  have  expressed  for  my  promotion  in  the 
estimation  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks." 

In  1828,  Oeneral  Jackson  was  present  at  New  Orleans,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eighth  of  January;  the  anniversary  of  the  victory,  to 
which  his  energy  and  decision  nad  contributed  so  much.  He  was  hos- 
pitably welcomed  by  the  city  authorities,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  daj 
was  greatly  augmented  by  his  presence. 

As  the  period,  which  was  to  decide  the  new  Presidential  election  ap- 
proached, the  excitement  of  the  contending  parties  increased.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1828,  the  election  took  place,  and  the  result  was  the  choice  of  Gtene* 
ral  Jackson  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Before  departing  for  the 
seat  of  government,  he  met  with  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  HiSt 
Jackson.    The  loss  bore  heavily  upon  him  for  some  time. 

Towards  the  close  of  January,  1829,  General  Jackson  and  suite  left  the 
Hermitage  for  the  seat  of  Government.  He  reached  Washington  early 
in  February,  in  a  plain  carriage,  and  escorted  by  ten  or  twelve  horsemen. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  the  ceremony  of  his  inaugurati<m  tock  place  in  the 
Senate  chamber.  His  address  upon  the  occasion  was  short*  bat  appio- 
pmte  and  sufficient 
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President  Jackson  organized  his  Cabinet  by  appointing  Martin  Van 
Boren,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State ;  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  H.  Eaton,  of  Tennessee,  See- 
retary  of  War ;  John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; 
and  John  M.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  Attorney  General. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  a  sweeping  remo- 
Tfil  from  office  of  all  those  who  had  been  actively  opposed  to  his  election. 
For  this  he  was  much  censured  by  many,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
a  good  deal  of  private  calamity  was  occasioned  by  the  act.  His  friends, 
however,  have  asserted,  though  without  the  shadow  of  truth,  that  such 
persons  only  were  removed,  as  the  public  good  required. 

On  the  opening  of  Congress  in  December,  1829,  the  first  messasfe  of 
the  President  was  d<;livered.  In  this  document,  he  recommended  the 
amendment  of  that  nart  of  our  Constitution,  which  relates  to  the  election 
of  President  and  Vi-*^  President,  so  that  all  intermediate  agency  in  the 
election  might  be  removed. 

He  believed,  that  the  purity  of  our  government  would  be  promoted  by 
the  exclusion  of  members  of  Congress,  from  all  appointments  in  the  gin 
of  the  President. 

i,  He  advised,  that  the  attention  of  Congress  should  be  directed  to  the 

I         modificationof  the  Tariff. 

He  recommended  that  no  more  first-rate  ships  should  be  built,  but  thai 
die  materials  of  marine  architecture  should  rather  be  collected  and  placed 
in  situations  where  they  might  readily  be  put  to  use. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  President  rejected  the  bill,  which  originated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  passed  that  House,  and  luso  th« 
Senate,  authorizins;  a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Maysville  and  Wash* 
ington  Turnpike  Road  Company,  in  Kentucky.  This  bill  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  President's  objections  thereto. 

In  December,  1830,  Congress  again  assembled,  and  President  Jackson 
pfesented  his  second  message  to  the  Representatives  of  the  nation. 
Previous  to  the  close  of  this  Congressional  session,  a  rupture  took  plac« 
between  the  President  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  which  gave  rise  to  a  voluminous  correspondence  between  ibM 
parties  concerned. 

The  correspondence  was  published  at  the  adjournment  of  Congrest* 
This  decisive  step  plainly  indicated  a  division  among  the  friends  A  the 
administration;  and  as  the  influence  of  the  Vice  President  predominated 
in  the  Southern,  and  he  was  not  without  friends  in  the  Middle  States, 
his  appeal  began  to  afifect  injuriously  the  administration  itself,  from  a 
conviction  that  its  head  was  operated  upon  by  improper  feelings  and  pre* 
jodices. 

*  *'In  this  posture  of  afilairs,  the  country  was  astonished  by  the  infoi^ 
mation  promulgated  through  the  official  journal  at  the  seat  of  Ghyrem* 
ment,  April  i^th,  1831,  that  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  President  had 
resigned,  and  the  most  lively  curiosity  was  manifested  to  learn  the 
causes  of  this  unexpected  and  unprecedented  movement  This  cnrionftf 
o—  .•.^-_..  — — "-^"-— ^■~*— ^^■*^-— ^-"*— — ^^*— ***^ 
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was  not  speedily  ffiatified.  The  letters  of  the  sereral  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  published,  but  they  served  to  inflame  rather  than  to  gratify 
the  public  feeling. 

"The  mystery  was  finally  developed  by  a  communication  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  public,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  want  of  harmony 
in  the  admmstration  was  attributed  to  a  determination  to  compel  the  faimi- 
lies  of  the  dismissed  members  to  associate  with  the  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

"  By  this  statement  it  appeared  that  these  ladies  had,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  understanding  of  the  female  part  of  society  at  Washing* 
ton,  declined  to  visit  the  family  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  this 
neglect,  being  resented  by  that  gentleman,  had  produced  a  coolness  be- 
tween him  and  the  heads  of  those  families.  As  the  President  warmly 
espoused  the  feelings  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  of  an  old  and  confiden- 
tial friend,  it  was  rumored,  early  in  the  year,  that  their  removal  would 
be  a  consequence  of  this  resentment ;  and  the  Attorney  General  stated, 
that  about  that  time  a  confidential  friend  of  the  President  (Richard  M. 
Johnson)  called  upon  him  and  the  other  refractory  members,  as  from  the 
President,  and  intimated  to  them,  that  unless  they  would  consent  to  at 
least  a  formal  intercourse  between  their  families  and  that  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  he  had  determined  to  remove  them  from  office.  They  re- 
plied, that  while  they  felt  bound  to  maintain  a  frank  and  harmonious  in- 
tercourse with  their  colleagues,  they  would  not  permit  any  interference 
with  the  social  relations  of  their  families,  and  wholly  refused  to  comply 
with  the  request.  Other  friends,  however,  interfered,  and  the  President 
was  induced  to  waive  any  further  prosecution  of  the  subject  at  that 
time. 

"  To  that  refusal,  however,  he  attributed  the  want  of  harmony  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  its  consequent  dissolution. 

"  This  charge,  from  a  high  and  unquestioned  source,  imputing  so  discre- 
ditable and  undignified  an  interference  with  the  private  and  domestic  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  produced  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  public  mind ;  and,  with  the  view  of  obviating  that  unfavorable  im- 
pression, a  diiSerent  version  was  soon  furnished  of  these  transactions,  by 
the  friends  of  the  administration.  According  to  this  version,  it  seemed 
that  the  President,  believing  that  a  combination  had  been  entered  into 
by  the  Vice-Plresident  and  a  portion  of  his  Cabinet,  to  drive  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War  from  the  adxninistration,  by  excluding  his  family  from  society, 
hid  determined  on  re-organizing  his  Cabinet,  unless  its  members  would 
consent  to  meet  upon  terms  of  harmonious  intercourse.  With  the  view 
of  averting  that  result,  Mr.  Johnson  called  upon  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  suggested  to  them  the  propriety  of  associating  with  the 
family  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  at  least  of  assenting  to  a  formal  inter- 
course, which  would  be  all  that  the  President  could  desire.  In  making 
this  proposition,  Colonel  Johnson  asserted,  that  he  was  actuated  solely  1^ 
a  desire  to  prevent  a  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet ;  that  it  was  upon  his 
own  authority ;  and  that  he  was  in  no  shape  authorized  by  the  President 
to  make  any  such  requisition. 

<*  This  version  was  sustained  by  an  authorized  publication  on  the  pait 
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.>f  the  President,  while  that  of  the  Attorney  General  was  supported  W 
tJie  testimony  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Treasury.  It 
wiis  aowever,  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that,  to  the  influence 
of  these  domestic  dissensions,  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  was  to  be 
solely  attributed,  and  that  the  cause  assigned  in  the  letter  of  the  Secreta- 
ry ol  State,  was  merely  ostensible,  and  with  the  design  of  diverting  the 
public  attention  from  these  discreditable  occurrences.  The  satisfaction 
that  was  felt  by  the  community  at  large  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  most 
incompetent  Cabinet,  that  was  ever  called  to  the  administration  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  some  measure  compensated  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  dissolved.  This  satisfaction  was  increased  by 
the  character  of  the  gentlemen  invited  to  act  as  their  successors." 

The  new  Cabinet,  which  was  not  completely  organized  until  late  io 
the  summer  of  1831,  was  constituted  as  follows  : 

Edward  Livingston,' of  Louisiana,  Secretary  of  State. 

Loms  McLanb,  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Lewis  Cass,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  War. 

Levi  Woodbttry,  of  New-Hampshire,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  Attorney  General. 

This  Cabinet  was  not  only,  in  every  particular,  superior  to  that  which 
preceded  it,  but  might  fairly  compare,  m  point  of  talent  and  ability,  with 
that  of  any  previous  administration,  and  its  character  furnished  strong 
testimony  of  the  tribute  paid  to  public  opinion  in  the  selection  of  his  pub- 
lic advisers  by  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  great  personal  popularity. 

The  determination  adopted  by  General  Jackson,  upon  his  accession  to 
the  Presidency,  not  to  enforce  the  Indian  intercourse  act,  whenever  its 
provisions  should  bring  the  Government  of  a  State  into  collision  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  now  began  to  produce  the  most  unhappy  con- 
sequences. Encot^raged  by  the  conviction,  that  they  could  proceed 
without  molestation,  the  Government  of  Georgia  commenced  the  execu- 
tion of  what  it  had  only  threatened,  under  the  preceding  administration. 
Shortly  after  the  period  designated  for  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State,  over  the  Cherokee  territory,  the  writs  of  the  State  Courts 
were  issued  against  residents  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  the  Cherokees 
were  tried  before  the  State  tribunals,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to 
their  pleas  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  before  which  they  were  sum- 
moned. 

"  In  the  case  of  George  Tassel,  a  Cherokee,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  another  Cherokee  upon  the  Indian  Territory,  an  effort  was  made  to 
procure  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
the  State  laws.  After  his  trial  and  condemnation,  by  the  Superior 
Court  for  Hall  County,  a  writ  of  error  was  issued  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  citation  was  served  upon  Governor 
Gilmer,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1830,  requiring  the  State  of  Georgia,  to 
appear  before  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Washington,  on  the  second  Monday 
of  January,  to  shew  cause  why  the  judgment  in  that  case  should  not  M 
reversed.  As  the  question  in  this  cause  was  simply  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
tribe,  it  was  obviously  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
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which,  hy  the  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constituticm,  is 
declared  to  extend  '  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  treaties  made  or  whick 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority.' " 

*'  Governor  Gilmer,  however,  regarding  it  as  an  usurpation  of  authori- 
ty, immediately  transmitted  the  citation  to  the  Legislature,  with  a  mes- 
sage exhorting  that  body  to  take  measures  to  resist  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal 
Courts  of  the  State. 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  message,  the  following  resolutions  were 
proposed  by  the  committee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred,  and  were 
passed  by  the  Legislature. 

''Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Georgia  will  never  so  farcompromither 
sovereignty  as  an  independent  State,  as  to  become  a  party  to  the  case 
sought  to  be  made  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
writ  in  question. 

*'  Resolved,  That  his  ExceUency  the  Governor,  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized,  to  communicate  to  the  Sheriff  of  Hall  County,  by  express,  so 
much  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  such  orders  as  are  necessary  to 
insure  the  full  execution  of  the  laws,  in  the  case  of  George  Tassel, 
eonvicted  of  murder  in  HaU  County.' " 

"  Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  the  Court  and  the  Sheriff,  to  disre- 
gard any  process  from  the  United  States'  Courts,  and  the  execution  of 
die  unfortunate  Indian  took  place  on  the  28th  of  December,  pursuant  to 
his  sentence. 

The  subseouent  arrest  and  treatment  of  the  missionaries  are  well  r&> 
membered.  These  acts  apparently  received  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  General  Government. 

The  twenty-second  Congress  of  the  United  States  convened  in  Decern^ 
ber,  1831.  The  customary  message  of  the  President  at  this  time  was 
received  with  considerable  favor  by  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  acts  of  this  session  of  Congress,  was  the 
rejection  by  the  Senate,  of  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  by  the 
President,  as  Minister  to  England.  This  rejection  is  said  to  have  been  a 
subject  of  much  irritation  to  General  Jackson. 

Another  and  more  important  question  which  agitated  Congress,  was 
that  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
After  much  discussion,  this  bill  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  and  was 
submitted  to  the  President,  by  whom  it  was  rejected,  and  returned  with 
his  objections.  These  objections  have  been  too  recently  before  the  read- 
er to  be  acceptable  in  this  place.  A  great  sensation  was  produced 
throughout  the  Union  by  the  promulgation  of  the  veto  message ;  and  the 
result  of  the  excitement  was  perhaps  favorable  to  the  man,  who  had  pos- 
sessed the  independence  to  pursue  such  a  course.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
the  Senate  resumed  the  bank  subject,  and,  after  some  debate,  the  question 
?ms  put,  "  whether  the  bill  should  become  a  law,  the  President's  objections 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,"  and  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  next  public  paper  of  moment,  which  proceeded  from  the  Piesi- 
dentt  was  the  proclamation  issued  against  the  ordinance  of  the  South 
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Carolina  Conyention,  assembled  at  Colombia.  Tbe  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  had  been  watched  with  intense  interest  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  the  deliberations  resulted  in  the  plainly  avowed 
threat  of  Nullification,  conjecture  was  busy  in  imagining  the  course 
which  would  be  pursued  by  the  President,  at  so  alarmhig  a  crisis.  No 
sooner  was  his  proclamation  issued,  denouncing  the  measures  of  the 
Convention,  than  it  was  met  by  the  most  cheering  responses  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  This  document  may  be  ranked  among  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  state  papers  ever  promulgated.  Few,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  read  and  applauded.  A  counter  proclamation  from  Governor 
Hayne  soon  followed,  warning  the  good  people  of  South  Carolina  against 
^  the  insidious  attempts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  seduce 
them  from  their  allegiance."  Fortunately  the  excitement  has  been 
allayed  without  bloodshed,  by  the  removal  of  the  most  prominent  causes 
for  complaint. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1833,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  met  in 
the  Representatives*  chamber,  to  count  the  votes  for  a  I^esident  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  the  4th  of 
March  ensuing.  The  ballots  were  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  when  they  were  examined*  and  the  certificate  of  the  vote  read  by 
the  tellers.     The  official  result  was  as  follows  : 

For  President,  Jackson,        -        -      219        Clay,      -        -        49 
For  Vice-President,  Van  Buren,    -     189        Sergeant,    -     -     49 
The  majority  for  General  Jackson  was  declared  to  be  145.     His  inau« 
guration  took  place  with  the  usual  ceremonies  on  the  4th  of  March. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  General  Jackson,  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  his  private  secretary,  left  Washington  in  compliance  with  the  invi- 
tation of  the  "  Monumental  Committee"  at  Fredericksburg,  to  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  the  pillar,  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Wash- 
ington. The  President  and  his  party  embarked  in  the  large  and  com- 
modious steamer  Cygnet.  '*  The  day,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  N. 
Y.  Mirror,  "  was  mild,  and  the  air  soft  and  refreshing.  After  the  com- 
pany had  assembled  on  board,  they  paid  their  respects  to  the  Executive, 
which  that  venerable  patriot  received  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  the 
most  finished  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  They  then  separated ;  some 
of  the  party  went  upon  the  upper  deck,  to  admire  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country,  whence,  from  the  north 
round  to  the  south,  lay  a  line  of  high  grounds,  forming  within  their  in- 
terior an  extensive  amphitheatre.  On  the  south,  the  broad  and  peaceful 
Potomac,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  On  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  was  to  be  seen  the  navy  yard,  and  several  of  the 
public  armed  vessels  lying  in  the  stream,  wim  our  flag  floating  on  the 
breeze ;  and,  on  tbe  western  branch,  we  had  a  distant  but  beautiful  view 
of  Georgetown,  as  it  slopes  from  the  high  grounds  to  the  river ;  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  navy  yard,  was  to  be  seen  the  city  of  Washington, 
whence  we  had  just  taken  our  departure ;  and  from  (mi  situation  we 
had,  at  one  giance,  u  view  of  the  bridge  crossing  the  river,  wbi<A  ex- 
ceeds a  mile  in  extent,  tbe  Chief  Magistrate's  house,  and  the  capitol, 
with  its  splendid  dome,  rearing  its  head  over  every  other  objecst     Ajnoog 
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ihose  who  went  upon  the  upper  deck  were  the  heads  of  department  A 
group  of  ladies,  with  their  attendants,  were  seated  in  the  after  part  of  the 
boat ;  and  an  excellent  hand  of  music  was  playing  several  national  airs, 
as  the  steamer  glided  on  her  way,  and  shorUy  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  General  Jackson  had,  just  previous  to  the  boat's  reaching 
the  wharf,  retired  to  the  cabin,  and  had  taken  his  seat  at  a  long  table, 
which  had  been  set  preparatory  for  dinner ;  he  was  seated  on  the  west 
side,  and  next  to  the  berths,  there  being  barely  room  enough  left  be- 
tween the  berths  and  table  for  a  person  to  pass,  by  moving  sideways. 
Upon  his  left  sat  Mrs.  Thruston,  the  wife  of  Judge  Thruston,  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat  Major  Donaldson,  the 
General's  private  secretary ;  Mr.  Potter,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  deport- 
ments at  Washington ;  and  Captain  Broome,  of  the  marine  corps.  The 
President  was  reading  a  newspaper.  While  in  this  situation,  (there 
being  no  other  person  in  the  cabin  or  near  him,)  a  large  number  of 
citizens  came  on  board,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 
Among  the  number  was  Randolph,  late  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  He 
made  his  way  into  the  cabin,  and  after  speaking  to  Captain  Broome,  who 
had  long  been  acquainted  with  him,  he  immediately  advanced  between 
the  table  and  the  berths  toward  the  President,  as  if  to  address  him.  The 
President  did  not  know  him,  and  it  seems  that  Captain  Broome  did  not 
mention  his  name,  because,  he  said,  he  believed  that  the  object  of  his 
visit  was  to  present  a  petition,  praying  to  be  restored  to  the  navy  again ; 
still,  as  the  captain  did  not  know  that  that  was  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  fearing,  as  he  said,  that  he  might  intend  to  commit  some  act  of 
violence,  he  stepped  quickly  to  the  same  side  of  the  table,  and  advanced 
up  to  and  near  Randolph,  who  had  by  this  time  come  so  near  Geoeia) 
Jackson  as  to  be  observed  by  him,  who,  supposing  it  was  some  person 
about  to  salute  him,  said  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  pain  in  his 
side,  and  begged  to  be  excused  for  not  rising ;  and,  seeing  that  Randol]di 
had  some  difficulty  in  pulling  off  his  glove,  he  stretched  out  his  huid 
toward  him,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  Never  mind  your  glove,  sir," 
Upon  this,  Randolph  thrust  one  hand  violently  into  the  President's  face ; 
but,  before  he  could  make  use  of  the  other,  or  repeat  his  blow.  Captain 
Broome  seized  and  drew  him  off  toward  the  door.  A  part  of  the  table 
was  broken  down  in  the  scuffle.  Mr.  Potter  thrust  his  umbrella  at  Ran- 
dolph across  the  table,  at  the  moment  Captain  Broome  seized  him; 
whereupon  Randolph's  friends  clenched  him,  hurried  him  out  of  the 
cabin,  and  off  from  the  boat,  leaving  his  hat  behind.  This  was  done  so 
quickly,  that  the  few  persons  who  were  near  the  President  were  not  aware 
of  it,  as  they  had  all  turned  around  after  pushing  Randolph  away,  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  the  Chief  Magistrate  was  much  hurt.  He  was  so 
confined  behind  the  table,  that  he  could  not  rise  with  ease,  nor  could  he 
seize  his  cane  in  time  to  defend  himself.  The  news  of  this  outrage  was 
soon  circulated  around  the  boat,  and  at  first  it  seemed  so  incredible  that 
no  one  could  be  found  to  believe  it ;  all,  however,  immediately  repaired 
to  the  cabin,  and  heard  the  President  relate  the  story  himself. 

^  Had  I  been  apprised,"  said  he,  "  that  Randolph  stood  before  me,  1 
•hould  have  been  prepared  for  him,  and  I  could  nave  defended  myadf. 
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No  Tflkin,"  said  he,  '*  has  ever  escaped  me  before ;  and  he  would  not, 
had  it  not  been  for  my  confined  situation." 

Some  blood  was  seen  on  his  face,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  had 
been  much  injured  ? 

**  No,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  much  hurt ;  but,  in  endeavoring  to  rise,  I 
have  wounded  my  side,  which  now  pains  me  more  than  it  did." 

About  this  time,  one  of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  who  had  heard  of 
the  outrage,  addressed  the  General,  and  said  :  "  Sir,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  in  case  I  am  tried  and  convicted,  I  will  kill  Randolph,  for  this  insult 
to  you,  in  fifteen  minutes  ?"* 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  the  President,  •*  I  cannot  do  that.  I  want  no  man  to 
stand  between  me  and  my  assailants,  and  none  to  take  revenge  on  my 
account.  Had  I  been  prepared  for  this  cowardly  vUlaMs  approach,  1 
can  assure  you  all,  that  he  would  never  have  the  temerity  to  undertake 
such  a  thing  again." 

'*  The  spirits  of  the  whole  party  had  been  much  afiected  by  this  out- 
rage ;  no  one  could  think  or  talk  of  any  thing  else  ;  and  it  seemed  that 
the  sacred  errand  which  the  President  was  proceeding  upon  would  be 
defeated.  But,  after  the  steamer  had  got  under  way  from  the  fort,  and 
after  the  report  of  the  last  cannon,  fired  as  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  had  died  away,  some  one  exclaimed,  "  We  are  approaching, 
and  shall  soon  be  at  Mount  Vernon."  Upon  this  the  pulse  of  every 
heart  on  board  was  quickened,  and  every  eye  was  turned  toward  the 
beautiful  promontory,  which  projects  into  the  river ;  and  upon  the  sacred 
mansion  (which  is  situated  upon  the  hicfhest  part  of  it)  where  once  dwelt 
the  father  of  his  country.  The  band  played  a  funeral  dirge  as  we  pass- 
ed his  tomb,  and  then  the  steamer  lay  to  for  some  time,  and  a  small 
boat  was  seen  gliding  to  the  shore,  bearing  two  gentlemen  of  the  party, 
who  landed  on  the  plantation,  and  ascended  the  hill  to  the  mansion. 
But  few  on  board  knew  the  object  of  the  delay.  In  a  few  moments, 
however,  they  returned  to  the  boat  with  three  ladies,  the  descendants  of 
Washingt<m^  and  the  residents  of  IVJount  Vernon,  who  had  agreed  to 
honor  the  occasion  with  their  company.  Upon  reaching  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  they  were  introduced  to  General  Jackson,  when  each  presented 
him  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  culled  from  the  garden  which  had  been  cul- 
tivated by  the  hands  of  the  immortal  Washington,  This  incident  dis- 
pelled the  gloom  occasioned  by  the  outrage  already  n3lated,  and  the  re- 
mainder oithe  passage  was  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

"  The  President  was  met  at  Potomac  creek,  nine  miles  from  Fredericks- 
burgh,  by  the  Monument  committee,  and  a  long  concourse  of  gentlemen 
on  horseback,  who  escorted  him  to  the  heights  north  of  Fredericksburgh, 
from  whence  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Rappahannock,  of  the  city  itself,  which  is  delightfuDy  situated  upon 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  likewise  of  the  numerous  and  splendid 
country  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  view  from  this  spot  was 
ffrand  and  imposing  beyond  description.  Here  the  President  was  met 
oy  several  companies  in  uniform,  under  the  command  of  Major  Patten, 
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and  conducted  in  an  eFegant  open  carriage,  through  the  principal  streets 
in  the  city,  to  Doctor  Wallace's,  whose  hospitable  mansion  was  thrown 
open  to  him,  as  were  the  dwellings  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  of  the  citizens,  to  the  invited  guests  and  numerous  strangers  then 
assembled.  The  kind,  hospitable  manner  in  which  the  citizens  received 
and  entertained  their  guests  and  friends,  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  all,  and  will  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude." 

On  Tuesday  the  seventh,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  ceremony,  the 
city,  at  an  early  hour,  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  At  10  o'clock,  a 
procession  was  formed  by  the  marshals  of  the  day,  and  moved  to  the  site 
of  the  monument.  On  the  arrival  of  the  column  on  the  ground  where 
repose  the  remains  of  the  mother  of  Washington,  a  detachment  of  cavaT- 
ry  wheeled  to  the  left  and  formed  outside  of  the  green.  The  infantry 
were  formed  in  line  on  the  left,  and  the  strangers  and  citizens  formed  a 
square,  within  which  the  President  and  heads  of  department,  the  Ma- 
sonic societies,  and  the  ladies  and  relatives  of  the  Washington  family, 
the  architect,  the  committee,  marshals,  mayor  and  common  councfl, 
occupied  the  space  about  the  monument.  The  spectacle  was  grand  and 
imposing;  all  seemed  desirous  of  approaching  as  near  as  possible,  in 
order  to  witness  the  ceremony.  After  an  appropriate  prayer  from  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  M'Guire,  an  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Bassett, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  monumental  committee. 

To  this  address,  the  President  made  a  reply,  distinguished  for  its 
chaste  and  appropriate  character ;  a  specimen  of  finished  and  touching 
eloquence  that  would  have  done  honor  to  any  statesman  or  orator  that 
our  country  has  produced.  It  was  delivered  with  deep  feeling,  and  lis- 
tened to  by  all  with  proud  attention.  Upon  concluding  it,  the  President 
deposited  a  plate,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  the  place  intended  for  it, 
and  then  the  stone  was  laid,  and  the  procession  returned  in  the  same 
order  to  the  to'.vn-hall. 

"  The  day  was  concluded  with  a  ball  in  the  evening.  The  attention 
showh  the  venerable  guest  of  Virginia  by  the  citizens  of  the  old  domi- 
nion, f\irnishcd  a  striking  illustration  of  the  proverbial  hospitality  and 
generosity  of  that  people.  The  deepest  abhorrence  was  manifested  and 
expressed  by  all  at  the  attempt  made  at  Alexandria  to  deprive  them  of 
the  President's  promised  visit,  to  perform  the  patriotic  and  sacred  rite 
which  he  had  been  invited  to  pay  to  the  mother  of  Washington. 

**  On  the  day  following,  at  noon,  the  procession  was  again  formed,  and 
the  President  was  escorted  to  the  high  grounds  north  of  the  city,  where 
he  was  first  rnet  by  the  procession.  A  line  was  formed  by  the  military, 
and  he  reviewed  the  troops.  From  thence  he  was  attended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  marshals  to  the  Potomac  creek,  where  he  embarked  for 
Washington.  On  his  return,  and  before  the  boat  arrived  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, the  ladies  from  that  place  gave  a  pressing  and  earnest  invitation  to 
mm,  and  the  heads  of  department,  ;and  the  others  in  his  company,  to 
land  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Washington,  which  he  reluctantly 
declined  for  want  of  time,  it  being  then  near  sundown.  After  landing 
the  ladies,  the  boat  soon  reached  Alexandria,  where  a  national  salute 
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was  fired,  and  the  citizens  having  assembled  on  the  piers,  welcomed  the 
President's  return  by  loud  and  repeated  cheering". 

'*  On  reaching  the  city  of  Washington,  a  large  concourse  of  citizens 
had  assembled  on  the  wharf.  The  mayor  and  common  council  waited 
upon  the  President  in  the  cabin ;  and  the  mayor.  General  Van  Ness,  de 
livered  a  spirited  and  feeling  address  to  the  President,  expressing  his 
regret,  as  also  that  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  generally,  at  the  wan- 
ton and  dastardly  attack  made  on  the  person  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  ; 
to  which,  and  to  the  resolutions  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  on  the 
same  subject,  which  had  been  read  by  Colonel  Gardner,  the  President 
made  a  reply  in  his  peculiarly  happy  style,  and  then  left  the  boat  with 
the  mayor  and  common  council ;  and  on  landing  he  was  cheered  by  the 
citizens  until  he  reached  his  house." 

The  war,  which  had  long  been  waged  along  our  western  frontiers, 
having  ended  in  the  capture  of  many  of  the  hostile  Indians,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  retain  the  Chief  Black  Hawk  and  his  son,  to- 
gether with  the  Prophet  and  his  son,  as  hostages.  On  their  arrival  at 
Washington,  they  waited  on  the  President  to  receive  his  orders.  The 
interview  was  fnendly  and  satisfactory. 

The  judicious  plan,  which  has  been  recently  carried  into  execution,  of 
conveying  to  these  sons  of  the  forest  an  idea  of  the  resources  and  popula- 
tion of  our  country,  by  means  of  showing  to  them  some  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  has  been  justly  commended. 

On  Thursday,  the  6th  day  of  June,  1833,  President  Jackson  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  New  England,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Martin  Van  Bnren,  the 
Vice-ftesident ;  Mr.  McLane,  Secretary  ^of  State  ;  Governor  Cass,  Sec- 
retary of  War ;  and  Major  Donaldson,  rrivale  Secretary.  The '  Presi- 
dent was  welcomed  at  Baltimore  ^nth  every  demonstration  of  respect, 
by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  He  left  Baltimore  on  Saturday  in  the 
s&oam-boat  Kentucky.  On  his  passage,  he  stopped  about  twenty  minutes 
at  Chesapeake  city,  while  the  barges  were  preparing  to  proceed  through 
the  canal.  At  Delaware  city,  the  President  and  suite  were  received 
into  the  Ohio,  and  at  New-Castle  they  disembarked  with  military  sa- 
lutes, where  the  President  was  received  by  Governor  Bennett  of  the 
State,  and  committees  and  delegates  from  Wilmington  and  all  the  towns 
in  the  vicinity.  Again  they  embarked  amid  the  salutes  of  the  guns, 
**  the  streamers  waving  in  tne  wind,"  and  the  shouts  of  the  applauding 
multitudes.  Long  before  his  arrival,  every  convenient  spot  in  and 
around  the  navy  yard  was  densely  thronged  with  anxious  spectators. 
About  five  o'clock  the  President  landed  under  a  national  salute,  and 
was  cheered  with  the  oft  repeated  plaudits  of  the  people.  His  onward 
progress  was  marked  by  tne  repeated  congratulations  of  the  citizens. 
When  he  had  reached  the  hotel,  he  showed  himself  from  one  of  the 
windows,  and  was  again  received  with  enthusiasm. 

The  public  reception  of  the  President  at  Philadelphia,  took  place  on 
Monday.  At  an  early  hour  the  city  was  alive  with  the  bustle  of  exten- 
sive preparation,  and  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  was  to 
pass  grew  populous  as  he  approached.  From  nine  until  twelve  o'clock, 
the  President  remained  at  tne  State  House  to  receive  the  compliments  of 
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his  fellow-citizens.  At  the  latter  hour  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to 
Arch-street,  where  he  reviewed  the  military.  The  President  was  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  deep  black,  and  passed  along  a  gre^t  portion  of  the  route 
with  his  hat  off.  The  appearance  of  the  military  who  assembled  to  an 
immense  number  was  imposing  and  effective,  lowards  five  o'clock  the 
procession  reached  the  City  Hotel,  and  the  President  alighted,  evidendy 
gratified  with  a  reception  at  once  so  respectful  and  so  general. 

The  next  day  the  President  embarked  on  board  the  People's  Line 
steam-boat  Philadelphia  ;  she  moved  off*  from  the  wharf,  and  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  announced  the  departure  of  the  President  on  his  northern 
tour.  He  slopped  for  about  twenty  minutes  at  Burlington,  and  thence 
crossed  over  to  Bristol,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Bordentown.  After  a 
short  delay  in  this  place,  he  next  proceeded  to  Lamberton,  where  he  took 
carriage  for  Trenton.  Here  he  dined,  and  soon  after  passed  on  to  Prince- 
ton, where  he  spent  the  night.  The  next  morning  he  proceeded  in  a  car- 
riage to  New  Brunswick,  and  thence  to  Perth  Amboy. 

Ffaving  spent  half  an  hour  at  Amboy,  he  went  on  board  the  North 
America,  and  was  received  with  proper  honors  by  the  company,  with 
whom  he  dined.  On  passing  the  Narrows,  salutes  were  fired  from  forts 
Hamilton  and  La  Fayette.  The  General  took  his  station  on  the  upper 
quarter  deck,  where  he  appeared  to  be  highly  delighted  with  tlie  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  bay,  harbor,  and  fortifications.  Salutes  were  fired  by 
vessels  of  various  nations;  three  steamers,  elegantly  decorated,  and 
crowded  with  passengers,  attended  the  North  America  all  the  way,  and, 
on  approaching  the  city,  numerous  steam  and  sail  boats  were  plying  about 
the  river,  which,  with  the  crowds  of  men  and  women  in  the  Castle  and 
Battery,  and  on  the  housetops  in  the  neighborhood,  gave  to  the  whole 
scene  a  singular  brilliancy  of  effect. 

On  Saturday,  the  President  and  his  suite  embarked  from  New  York, 
and  arrived  at  New  Haven,  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Having 
passed  through  Newport,  Providence  and  Dedham,  the  President  arrived 
on  the  21st  of  June,  at  Roxbury,  where  he  was  very  handsomely  received. 
He  arrived  in  Boston  the  same  afternoon,  and  was  greeted  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens.  On  Wednesday,  he  visited  Cambridge,  where  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  President  of  Harvard 
University.  From  Cambridge  he  passed  with  his  suite  to  Charlestown, 
accompanied  by  the  Governor  and  other  officers  of  State. 

On  Thursday,  June  27,  the  President  passed  through  Lynn,  Salem; 
Marblehead,  and  Andovcr,  to  Lowell.  He  had  intended  to  proceed  as 
fur  north  a;5  Portland,  but  on  reaching  Concord,  N.  H.,  he  found  that  his 
strength  would  not  enable  him  to  underp^o  a  repetition  of  the  labors  which 
the  various  engagements  he  had  made  would  require  of  him.  He  was 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  his  journeVi  and  returning  to 
Washington.  He  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  have  borne  up  so 
long  under  the  fatigue  of  exchanging  salutations  and  greetings  with  so 
many  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  for  the  animation  inspired  by 
their  enthusiastic  kindness. 

It  was  during  his  absence  on  this  journey  that  the  order  was  given  for 
the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  led 
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tc  the  ejtpolsion  of  Mr.  Duane  from  the  cabinet,  and  the  temporary  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Taney  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  act 
Tendered  the  last  years  of  his  administration  a  scene  of  continued  agitation 
and  disorder,  by  one  party  it  was  sustained  as  a  bold  and  patriotic 
movement,  necessary  to  arrest  the  political  action  of  a  dangerous  moneyed 
institution.  By  the  other  it  was  denounced  with  equal  ardor,  as  an  act 
equally  contrary  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Republic,  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  the  letter  of  the  law.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed 
for  the  calm  and  reflective  discussion  of  this  exciting  topic.  The  ques- 
tion was  duly  brought  before  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  the  Represen- 
tative branch,  where  the  administration  held  a  firm  majority,  no  definite 
action  was  ever  held  on  the  precise  point  at  issue ;  the  debate  turned  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  on  topics  merely  collateral  and  not  involving  the 
main  subject  of  controversy. 

In  the  Senate  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  :  "  Resolved^  that 
the  President,  in  the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  revenue, 
has  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."  This  was  passed  on  the 
28th  of  iMarch,  1834,  by  the  following  vote  :  Yeas.  Messrs.  Bibb,  Black, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh, 
Mangum,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  rorter,  Prentiss,  Preston.  Bobbins,  Silsbee, 
Smith,  Southard,  Sprague,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Web- 
ster— ^26.  Nays.  Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Mckean,  Moore, 
Morris,  Robinson,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright 
—20. 

In  the  session  of  1836-37,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  :  ^'  Resolved,  that  the  said 
resolve  (above  given)  be  expunged  from  the  journal ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  such  time  as  the  Senate  may  appoint, 
shall  bring  the  manuscript  journal  of  the  session  1833-34  into  the  Senate, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  draw  black  lines  round  the  said  re- 
solve, and  write  across  the  face  thereof,  in  strong  letters,  the  following 
words  :  *  Expunged,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  this  16th  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1837/  *' 

On  agreeing  to  this  resolution  the  vote  was  as  follows  :  Yeas.  Messrs. 
Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Dana,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Fulton,  Grundy, 
Hubbard,  King  of  Alabama,  Linn,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Page,  Rives, 
Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sevier,  Strange,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Walker,  Wall, 
Wright — 24.  Nays.  Messrs.  Bavard,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight,  Moore,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Bobbins,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White — 19. 

The  resolution  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  Benton  observed  that  noth- 
ing now  remained  but  for  the  secretary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  moved 
that  it  be  executed  upon  the  spot.  The  secretary  thereupon  produced  the 
record,  and  expunged  the  obnoxious  resolution.  No  sooner  had  this 
been  done,  than  loud  and  repeated  hisses  were  heard  from  various  parts 
of  the  gallery.  The  chair  immediately  ordered  the  galleries  to  be  cleared. 
Mr.  Benton  hoped  that  the  galleries  would  not  be  cleared,  but  that  the 
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Maetin  Yam  Bxtrbn,  eighth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  bofo 
at  Kinderhook,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  5th  day  of  December* 
1782.  His  parents  were  of  Dutch  descent,  and  in  humble  circumstances. 
He  received  the  elements  of  his  education  in  an  academy  of  his  native 
village,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  commence  the  study 
of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Francis  Sylvester,  Esq.  a  respectable  practi- 
tioner of  Einderhook.  The  term  of  study  required  of  candidates  not  edu- 
cated in  college  was  then  seven  years.  Six  of  them  young  Yan  Buren 
passed  in  his  native  village,  the  kst  in  the  city  of  York,  in  the  office  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  P.  Yan  Ness,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar,  and  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Democratic  party.  By  this 
gentleman  he  was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Aaron  Burr,  who  mani- 
fested an  miusual  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  is  said  by  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers to  have  treated  him  '*  with  marked  attention,  and  to  have  made 
every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  his  favorable  regard." 

In  November,  1803,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Yan  Buren 
was  admitted  as  an  attorney  at  law  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Kinderhook.  At  the  first  succeeding  session  of  the  Colum- 
bia County  Court,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  its  attorneys  and  counsel- 
lors. He  took  an  early  interest  in  local  politics,  and  professed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Democratic  party.  When  this  party,  therefore,  obtained  a 
temporary  ascendency  in  the  appointing  department  of  the  State,  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  was  appointed  Surrogate  of  Columbia  county.  In  1809,  he  re- 
moved from  the  village  of  Kinderhook  to  the  city  of  Hudson,  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  professional  prospects.  Thus  established  in  the  capital 
of  his  native  county,  he  may  be  considered  to  have  entered  on  the  most 
successful  period  of  his  professional  life. 

The  bar  of  Columbia  county  numbered  several  members  of  distinguished 
ability.  Among  them  the  most  eminent,  perhaps,  was  the  celebrated 
ElisluL  Williams,  who  was  a  resident  of  Hudson  at  the  time  of  Mr*  Van 
Barents  removal  there.  The  first  jury  lawyer  of  his  State,  if  not  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Williams  was  at  the  same  time  an  active  and  asealous  politi- 
cian of  the  Federal  school,  and  a  prominent  leader  of  the  party  in  his 
section.  Mr.  Yan  Buren  occupied  a  corresponding  position  in  the  Demo* 
cratic  ranks ;  and  aspired  to  a  distant  competition  with  Mr.  Williams  in 
his  effiirts  at  the  bar.  Of  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  speeches  at  the  bar  hardly  a 
fragment  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  form  any 
estimaile  of  his  powers  from  printed  reports.  Of  his  ^ipeaiance  at  the 
bar,  in  contrast  with  Mr.  Williams,  we  have  the  following  sketch  from  the 
'fmt  of  lb.  Attem^y  Qeiieral  Butler.    It  is  U>  be  taken  .^th  some  iegte^ 
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of  allowance,  aa  the  tribute  of  a  pupil  to  his  patron  is  too  apt  to  be  the 
language  of  panegyric ;  and  as  the  natural  relations  of  Mr.  Butler  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren  render  neither  of  them  a  disinterested  witness  to  the 
claims  and  merits  of  the  other. 

'*  Neyer,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  **  were  two  men  more  dissimilar.  Both  were 
eloquent ;  but  the  eloquence  of  Williams  was  declamatory  and  exciting ; 
that  of  Van  Buren  insinuating  ahd  delightful.  Williams  had  the  livelier 
imagination ;  Van  Buren  the  sounder  judgment.  The  former  presented 
the  strong  points  of  his  case  in  bolder  relief,  invested  them  in  a  more  bril- 
liant coloring,  indulged  a  more  unlicensed  and  magnificent  invective,  ^nd 
gave  more  life  and  variety  to  his  arguments  by  his  peculiar  wit  and  inim- 
itable  humor :  but  Van  Buren  was  his  superior  in  analyzing,  arranging, 
and  combining  the  insulated  materials,  in  comparing  and  weighing  testi- 
mony, in  unravelling  the  web  of  intricate  affairs,  in  eviscerating  truth 
from  the  mass  of  diversified  and  conflicting  evidence,  in  softening  the 
heart  and  moulding  it  to  his  purpose,  and  in  working  into  the  judgments 
of  his  hearers  the  conclusions  of  his  own  perspicuous  and  persuasive  rea- 
sonings.'' We  think  this  picture  altogether  too  highly  charged.  That 
Mr.  Williams  was  much  the  superior  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  a  commanding 
and  attractive  eloquence  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  he 
excelled  him  in  vivacity,  vnt,  humor,  and  invective.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
never  distinguished  for  any  of  these  qualities,  and  though  he  undoubtedly 
possessed  the  faculty  of  arranging,  combininfi^,  unravelling  intricate  affiun, 
eviscerating  truth,  and  insinuating  himself  into  the  judgments  of  his 
hearers,  it  is  gross  injustice  to  Mr.  Williams  to  intimate  that  he  was  infe- 
rior in  any  of  these  powers. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  resided  for  seven  years  in  Hudson,  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive practice  of  his  profession  ;  and  managed  with  no  little  address  as  a 
party  leader.  His  legal  and  partisan  merits  were  so  well  appreciated,  thift 
on  the  accession  of  the  Republican  party,  in  1815,  he  was  appointed  Atto^ 
ney  General  of  the  State. 

In  1812,  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  the 
then  middle  district ;  by  which  election  he  became  a  member  of  the  Court 
for  the  revision  of  Errors.  This  simultaneous  occupancy  for  a  considera- 
ble period  of  the  attorney  generalship,  and  of  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate, 
accounts  for  the  inliequency  of  his  opinions  in  the  Court  of  Errors.  In 
1816,  in  consequence  of  his  official  duties  and  his  professional  engage- 
ments, he  removed  from  Hudson  to  Albany,  where  his  practice  became 
extensive  and  lucrative.  In  1819,  his  party  had  lost  their  ascendency  in 
the  council  of  aj^xnntment,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  removed  from  the 
office  of  Attorney  General.  In  the  following  year  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  a  re-appointment  was  offered  and  declined.  His  last  professional  efibrt 
before  a  jury  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  trials  of  the  celebrated  Astor  case, 
and  the  case  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
the  fall  of  18S7.  It  was  during  the  trial  of  the  latter  case  that  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Emmet  fell  in  an  apoplectic  fit  which  terminated  his  life,  h 
the  spring  of  1838,  Mr.  Van  Buren  appeared  in  the  case  of  Varick  vs. 
Jachon^  before  the  Court  of  Errora  at  Albany. 

Of  Mr.  Van  Buien's  legal  efforts,  his  biographer  preaeQts  bat  a  ma^ 
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specimen ;  which  is  extracted  from  his  argument  in  the  case  of  Wilkes  ts. 
Idon,  before  the  Court  of  Errors  at  Albany,  in  December,  1823,  reported 
at  length  in  the  second  of  Co  wen.  From  this  argument  we  present  a 
single  passage,  which  illustrates  the  variation  in  Mr.  Van  Bnren*8 
opinions,  at  different  periods,  on  the  binding  obligation  of  legal  and  con- 
stitutional precedents. 

'*  The  parties  came  here,"  said  Mr.  Van  Buren,  "  to  litigate  a  principle 
so  fully  and  plainly  established,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  decision 
of  the  cause,  there,  though  involving  a  large  amount  of  property,  was  not 
deemed  worth  reporting.  You  saw  that  principle  concurred  in  by  Kent, 
Chief  Justice,  Thompson,  Chief  Justice,  and  Spencer,  Van  Ness,  Yates, 
and  Piatt,  Justices ;  after  a  series  of  discussions  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  any  principle  in  our  law.  You  saw  the  same  question  arising 
and  the  same  principle  established  in  neighboring  States.  From  every 
source,  opposition  was  hushed ;  not  only  with  men  of  books,  but  in  the 
common  walks  of  life.  You  knew  that  thousands  of  wills  had  been  made 
upon  that  very  principle,  and  that  if  you  unsettled  the  rule,. you  opened 
Pandora's  box.  You  knew  it  to  be  more  important  that  the  law  should 
be  settled^  than  how  it  should  be  settled.  You  secured  to  us  a  principle 
which  had  been  established  in  the  mind  of  every  man  for  a  long  time ; 
and  you  were  right,  for  the  contrary  would  have  been  incalculably  mis- 
chievous. You  have  not  the  moral  power  to  change  your  ground,  because 
it  is  not  right.  Who  can  know  what  the  law  of  this  State  is,  unless  youi 
decision  is  final  ?  Shall  we  look  into  your  decisions  under  the  idea  that 
they  are  to  be  overturned  by  a  new  set  of  men  who  shall  come  here  to- 
morrow ?  A  change  of  decision  with  a  change  of  men  would  be  a  less 
evil  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  because, 
from  the  tenure  of  the  Judges'  office,  frequent  changes  are  not  to  be 
looked  for.  This  Court  may  change  once  in  four  years.*  Are  we  barely 
enabled  to  say,  *  these  words  meant  a  definite  failure  of  issue  yesterday, 
but  whether  this  will  be  the  law  next  year,  I  will  tell  you  after  election  ?' 
The  law  of  discretion,  with  the  best  of  men  and  the  best  of  judges,  is, 
|,  more  or  less,  the  creature  of  prejudice  or  passion.  Your  decisions  should 
II  be  as  stable  as  the  Constitution;  they  should  be  so,  in  order  that  the  suitor 
,  ^^Jf  ^^  least,  see  one  spot  where  there  is  an  end  of  uncertainty." 

j  The  comparison  of  these  opinions  with  those  subsequently  advanced  by 

Mr.  Van  Buren  in  his  letter  to  Sherrod  Williams,  indicates  a  very  mate* 
rial  change  in  his  opinions  on  the  points  here  involved. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  where  his  legal  term  of  service  commenced  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1812 ;  his  actual  entrance  on  the  duties  of  the  office,  however, 
was  in  the  November  following.  The  opposing  candidate  was  Edward 
P.  Livingston,  then  of  the  Federal  party,  though  subsequently  recognised 
as  a  Jackson  Democrat.  It  was  by  the  friends  of  De  Witt  Clinton  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  success  was  compassed.      The  question  of  "  war  or  no 

*  The  Senators  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  eliffible  eveiy  four  yean,  toprether 
-    with  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Chancellor  and  Justiees  of  the  Gkiprenie  Coiirty 
eoostitiite  the  Court  for  the  correction  of  £rrora. 
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war"  then  agitated  the  whole  coun&y.  On  the  29th  of  May,  181^  a  few  dajs 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  a  caucus  was  held  at  Albany,  in  which  lb. 
Van  Buren  took  an  active  part.  At  that  caucus  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
nominated  to  the  presidency,  in  opposition  to  James  Madison.  Mr. 
Clinton  was  opposed  to  the  war.  It  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  then, 
that  in  its  early  stages,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  also  opposed  to  the  wm ; 
though  the  question  is  one  of  no  great  interest,  involving  only  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  reflecting,  in  any  event,  no  discredit  upon  Van  Buren. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  the  test  of  Derooc- 
mcy  was  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Congressional  Caucus.  It  was  by 
the  nomination  oi  this  body  that  Mr.  Jeiierson  had  been  twice  elected, 
and  Mr.  Madison  already  once.  By  the  nomination  of  this  caucus,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  unwilling  to  abide ;  and  by  the  Democratic  party  was  re- 
garded as  politically  heterodox.    • 

During  the  autumn  of  1812,  Mr.  James  A.  Hamilton,  subsequently  dis- 
trict attorney  of  New  York,  under  the  administration  of  General  JacksoD, 
resided  at  Hudson,  and  formed  an  intimate  connection  with  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
At  this  period  these  gentlemen  rallied,  nominally,  under  diflferent  standards ; 
but  they  were  aiming  at  the  same  objects,  to  bring  the  war  into  disrepute, 
and  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Clinton  defeat  the  re-election  of  Madi- 
son. They  both  labored  zealously  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Clinton ;  they  weie 
both  loud  and  strong  in  their  denunciations  of  his  opponent.  The  jour- 
nals, which  were  sustained  by  them  and  their  friends,  used  the  most  decided 
and  violent  language  in  condemnation  of  the  war  a;nd  its  promoters. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1812,  the  Legislature  met  in  Albany  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  electors.  Mr.  Van  Buren  took  his  seat  as  a  member 
of  tne  Senate.  Governor  Tompkins  announced  in  his  message  that  wv 
had  been  declared.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wilkins,  Van 
Buren  and  Piatt,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  respectful  answer.  This  docu- 
ment breathes  any  thing  but  approbation  of  the  war.  It  is  cold,  brief,  and 
studied.  The  following  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Van  Buren :  "  The  Senate 
fully  concur  with  your  excellency  in  the  sentiment,  that,  at  a  period  like 
the  present,  when  our  country  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe,  diiference  of  opinion  on  abstract  points 
should  not  be  sufiered  to  impede  or  prevent  our  united  and  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  constituted  authority  of  the  nation." 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  November,  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Legislature  met  in  the  Senate  chamber  to  nominate  candidates  for  presi- 
dential electors.  The  proposition  before  the  caucus  was  *' Madison  and  war** 
or  "  Clinton  and  peace."  Mr.  Van  Buren  spoke  strongly  for  Clinton  and 
peace.  He  was  severe  on  Southern  men  and  policy,  and  indulged  in  bit- 
ter sneers  and  sarcasms  at  the  expense  of  the  Old  Dominion.  In  com- 
paring Madison  with  Clinton,  he  rated  the  former  infinitely  below  the  lat- 
ter. He  denounced  the  policy  of  the  general  government  in  plunging  the 
nation,  unprepared,  into  a  war;  and  denounced  the  entire  cabinet  as  un- 
worthy the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people^  Mr.  Van  Buren  carried 
his  point,  and  the  caucus  decided  that  they  would  support  no  man  who 
would  vote  for  James  Madison. 

Thus  it  appears  that  from  1811  to  1813,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the 
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cmte  atii]  friend  of  that  class  of  politicians  opposed  to  the  war ;  that  lie  was 
the  opponent  of  Madison,  and  the  adherent  of  Clinton.  It  is  not  our  pur^ 
pose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  respective  parties  or  candidates  ;  to  assail 
or  eulogize  either  the  oi\e  or  the  other.  Our  only  object  is  to  make  an 
impartial  record  of  facts.  When  Mr.  Madison  was  re-elected,  December, 
1812,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  disinclined  to  continue  his  opposition,  and  made 
arrangements  to  transfer  his  influence  to  the  Madison  party.  Having  in- 
gratiated himself  with  Governor  Tompkins,  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  administration,  and  had  sustained  the  war  from  its  commencement, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Government.  The 
trials  of  Hall  and  Wilkinson  offered  an  opportunity  lo  the  war  department 
for  bestowing  considerable  largesses  upon  a  new  supporter ;  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  suddenly  converted  into  an  advocate  of  the  war,  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Madison,  and  a  professor  of  the  current  Virginia  politics.  In  this 
complexion  he  continued  during  the  war.  * 

In  1816,  the  gubernatorial  term  of  Mr.  Tompkins  expired.  During  the 
same  year  Mr.  Madison  was  to  retire  from  the  presidency.  Promises  had 
been  made  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tompkins  that  he  should  receive  the 
nomination  to  the  successorship ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Mr. 
Monroe  and  Mr.  Crawford  would  be  the  prominent  candidates.  The 
friends  of  either  of  these  gentlemen  were  willing  to  take  Mr.  Tompkins  as 
Vice-President;  and  he  was  accordingly  designated  as  the  candidate  at 
Washington.  While  it  was  well  understood  that  he  would  receive  this 
nomination,  a  legislative  caucus  at  Albany  again  put  him  before  the  people 
for  Governor.  In  April  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office.  In  the  following 
December  he  was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency,  but  did  not  resign  the 
former  station  till  the  24th  of  February,  1817. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1816,  it  had  become  apparent  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  that  Mr.  Clinton,  as  the  head  of  the  canal  party,  would 
be  the  next  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair.  The  canal  policy  was 
evidently  in  the  ascendant.  Till  the  convening  of  the  Legislature  in  Jan- 
uary, 1817,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  entirely  non-committal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements,  and  since  his  original  rupture  had  been 
engaged  in  violent  denunciations  of  Mr.  Clinton.  When  the  legislative 
nominating  caucus  was  to  be  held,  delegates  were  admitted  from  the  Fede- 
ral counties.  Previous  to  the  convention  several  preliminary  meetings 
were  held  by  the  anti-Clintonians,  among  whom  Mr.  Van  6uren  was 
then  numbered,  and  one  of  them  at  his  own  house.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Clinton  was  nominated,  the  minority  should 
withdraw.  At  length  the  grand  caucus  was  held,  on  the  27th  oi  March, 
1817,  and,  as  had  been  expected,  Mr.  Clinton  received  the  nomination. 
As  soon  as  the  result  was  declared,  Mr.  Van  Buren  rose  and  moved  that 
the  nomination  should  be  unanimous.  This  movement  was  utterly  un- 
expected, and  produced  great  confusion  and  consternation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  anti-Clintonians.  Some  withdrew,  others  acquiesced  in  the  measure, 
because  they  were  too  much  surprised  to  think  of  opposition.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  found  himself  once  more  safely  landed  among  the  friends  of  Mr. 
dlinton,  and  three  weeks  afterwards  gave  his  first  vote  in  favor  of  appro 
priations  for  the  canal. 
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After  the  election  of  Govemor  Clinton,  Mr.  Van  Buren  ascertained  that 
he  could  not  obtain  his  confidence,  and  was  soon  found  in  an  opposition. 
The  course  pursued  in  appointments  to  office  was  not  approved  by  the 
Democratic  peurty ;  and  an  open  rupture  was  soon  the  consequence.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  his  friends  withdrew  their  support  from  Mr.  Clinton's 
measures,  and  prepared  to  oppose  his  re-election. 

In  1819,  Rufus  King's  term  of  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expired.  The  New  York  Legislature  convened  in  January.  The 
Democratic  members,  Clintonian,  and  anti-Clintonian,  united,  were  as 
three  to  one  of  the  Federalists.  Through  Mr.  Van  Buren's  influence, 
the  election  of  Senator  was  postponed  ;  no  nomination  being  made  by  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  This  body  then  adjourned,  leaving  the  State 
in  part  unrepresented  in  the  Senate.  At  this  period  the  Federal  newspapers 
were  assailing  Mr.  Clinton  and  his  friends  for  not  supporting  Mr.  King. 
The  newspapers  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  influence  were  making  the  most 
solemn  declarations  **  that  the  Republicans  would  not  move  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.     They  would  support  their  candidate  and  no  other." 

During  the  summer  of  1819,  Mr.  Van  Buren *s  intercourse  with  Mr. 
King  was  of  a  very  familiar,  if  not  confidential  character ;  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  effected  with  the  Federalists  to  elect  Mr.  King  to  the  Sen- 
ate. With  the  anti-Clintonian  party,  an  impression  was  created  that  the 
Clintonians  would  elect  Mr.  King  if  they  did  not ;  and  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  King  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  vole  of  the 
Senate, and  with  but  three  dissenting  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  summer  previous  a  pamphlet  had  been  prepared,  entitled  ''  Consid- 
erations in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  Rufus  King  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,"  addressed  to  the  Republican  members  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  by  one  of  their  colleagues.  This  pamphlet  was  said  to  be  the 
joint  production  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  In  tho 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  Mr. Van  Buren  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  in  which  a  passage  occurs  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  comment,  and  which  we  therefore  copy : 

"  I  should  sorely  regret  to  find  any  flagging  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  King. 
We  are  committed  to  his  support.  It  is  both  wise  and  honest ;  and  we 
must  have  no  fluttering  in  our  course.  Mr.  King's  views  towards  us  are 
honorable  and  correct.  The  Missouri  question  conceals,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  no  plot,  and  we  shall  give  it  a  true  direction.  You  know 
what  the  feelings  and  views  of  our  friends  were,  when  I  saw  you  ;  and 
you  know  what  we  then  concluded  to  do.  My  *  considerations,'  &c.,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  Albany  Argus,  will  show  you  that  we  have  entered  oa 
the  work  in  earnest.  We  cannot,  therefore,  look  back.  Let  us  not,  then, 
have  any  halting.     I  will  put  my  head  on  its  propriety." 

In  the  winter  of  1819-20,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Albany  to  ex- 

(ress  the  feelings  of  its  citizens  on  the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  the 
iississippi.  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not  attend  the  primary  meeting;  at 
which  his  name  was  placed  on  the  committee  without  his  knowledge,  but 
subsequently  retained  there  by  his  own  consent.  When  the  large  meet- 
ing was  held  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  absent  from  Albany  on  professional 
bfosiness.     Resolutions  were  adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  .*ne> 
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morialize  Congress.  On  this  committee  Mr.  Van  Buren's  name  was 
placed  daring  his  absence.  Their  memorial  was  reported  and  adopted. 
On  the  return  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  declined  signing  the  memorial  or  co* 
operating  with  its  friends,  as  he  disapproved  the  sentiments  contained  in 
the  resolutions.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  Goremor  Clinton  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Union,  with  the  right 
to  hold  slaves.  The  House  of  Representatives  accordingly  adopted  a  res« 
olution,  instructing  their  Senators,  and  requesting  the  Representatives  of  the 
State  in  Congress,  *'  to  oppose  Uie  admission  as  a  State  in  the  Union  of 
any  territory  not  comprised  in  the  original  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
without  making  the  prohibition  of  slavery  therein  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  admission."  In  this  resolution  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
as  one  of  the  number,  concurred.  It  was  adopted  without  division  or 
debate. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  February,  1821,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  appointed,  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  August  following,  he  was  returned  a  member  of  the  convention  to 
revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  this  convention  he  took  an  active 
part.  Several  of  his  speeches  on  the  important  questions  which  came  be- 
fore it  have  been  preserved.  Some  extracts  from  them  we  copy  as  favor- 
able specimens  of  his  style  and  political  opinions.  Of  the  legislative 
power,  and  the  executive  veto,  he  speaks  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Sir,  such  is  the  superior  force  and  influence  of  legislative  power- 
such  is  the  reverence  and  regard  with  which  it  is  looked  up  to,  that  no 
man  in  the  community  will  have  the  temerity,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to 
resist  its  acts,  or  check  its  proceedings.  I  cannot  illustrate  this  position 
mor^  strongly  than  by  a  reference  to  the  Constitution  of  England.  There 
the  executive  is  a  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  has  an  absolute  negative. 
Surrounded  as  he  is  with  prerogative,  and  placed  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  people,  yet,  since  the  year  1692,  no  objection  has  been  made  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  any  bill  presented  for  his  approbation.  Rather 
than  produce  the  excitement  and  irritation  which,  even  there,  would  re- 
sult from  the  rejection  of  a  bill  passed  by  the  Parliament,  he  has  resorted  to 
means  which  have  degraded  tne  government,  and  dishonored  the  nation, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  bills  which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  reject 
In  the  declaration  of  independence,  in  the  catalogue  of  wrongs  under 
which  our  fathers  had  been  suflering,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was,  that 
the  king  had  exercised  his  prerogative,  and  had  refused  his  sanction  to 
salutary  laws.  Gentlemen  may  therefore  rest  satisfied,  that  very  little 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  on  this  subject." 

On  the  question  of  universal  and  unrestricted  sufErage,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  his  opinion.  He  would  only  say,  that  among  the  many 
evils  which  would  flow  from  a  wholly  unrestricted  suflrage,  the  following 
would  be  the  most  injurious,  viz : — 

"  First.  It  would  give  to  the  city  of  New  York  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand votes;  whilst,  under  the  liberal  extension  of  the  right  on  the  choice 
of  delegates  to  this  convention,  she  had  but  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand.    That  the  character  of  the  increased  number  of  votes  would  be 
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such  as  would  render  their  elections  rather  a  curse  than  a  Messing :  wtiA 
would  drive  from  the  polls  all  sober-minded  people ;  and  such,  he  was 
happy  to  find,  was  the  united  opinion,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  delegation  from 
that  city. 

"  Secondly.  It  would  not  only  be  injurious  to  them,*bQt  that  injury 
would  work  an  equally  great  one  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the 
State.  It  was  the  present  consolation  of  our  hardy  sons  of  the  west,  that, 
for  their  toils  and  their  sufferings  in  reducing  the  wilderness  to  cultivation, 
they  were  cheered  by  the  conviction,  not  only  that  they  would  be  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  dear-bought  improvements,  in  consequence  of 
their  representation  in  the  Legislature,  but  that  any  increase  of  that  repre- 
sentation gave  them  a  still  greater  influence  there.  That  as  far  as  it  re- 
spected this  State,  their  march  and  the  march  of  empire  kept  pace.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of -the  representation  in  the  State  being 
founded  on  the  number  of  electors ;  and  because  almost  every  man  in  a 
new  country  was  an  elector,  under  the  existing  and  contemplated  qualifi- 
cations :  whilst  in  the  old  counties,  and  especially  in  cities,  there  were 
great  numbers  who  would  not  be  embraced  by  them.  So  great  was  this 
effect,  that  the  city  of  New  York  alone  would,  under  the  vote  of  the  other 
day,  have  become  entitled  to  additional  voters,  over  those  who  voted  at 
the  election  of  delegates,  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  whole  number  of  votes 
of  Ontario  or  Genesee.  The  direct  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that 
the  additional  representation  of  fourteen  members,  which  are  next  year  to 
be  distributed  amon^  the  counties,  would,  instead  of  going  principally  to 
the  west,  be  surrendered  to  the  worst  population  of  the  old  counties  and 
cities. 

"  And  thirdly.  The  door  would  have  been  entirely  closed  against  re- 
treat, whatever  might  be  our  afler  conviction,  founded  on  experience' as  to 
the  evil  tendency  of  this  extended  suffrage. 

"  The  just  equilibrium  between  the  rights  of  those  who  have,  and  those 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  government,  could,  when  once  thus  sorren- 
dered,  never  be  regained,  except  by  the  sword." 

In  December,  1821,  Mr.  Van  Buren  took  his  seat  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States ;  at  this  time  he  was  just  entering  on  the  thirty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  Of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  service  in  diis  capacity,  we  must  con- 
tent ourself  with  a  very  rapid  summary.  On  his  first  appearance  in  that 
body  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  committee  on  finance,  and  of  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary.  His  first  speech  in  the  Senate  was  on  the 
claim  of  the  Marquis  de  Maison  Rouge ;  involving  a  title  to  about  half  a 
million  acres  of  the  public  lands.  He  spoke  alx>ut  two  hours,  but  the 
subject  was  one  of  little  interest,  embracing  no  general  principles,  and  a^ 
fording  no  opportunity  for  display.  Early  in  his  senatorial  career  he 
united  with  Colonel  Johnson  in  his  labors  for  the  abolition  of  imprisoninent 
for  debt.  Another  of  his  favorite  topics  was  a  proposition  to  amend  thi 
Constitution,  to  keep  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President  from  de- 
volving on  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  proposed  also  amendment! 
of  the  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States ;  and  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy.  In  reference  to  the  public  landii 
he  was  in  favor  of  a  proposition  to  vest  the  lands  in  the  States  in  wldd 
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i^  wen  skuated,  on  "some  joat  and  equitable  terms."  In  the  winter 
of  1827,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  relative  to  our  intercourse 
with  the  British  West  India  Colonies;  but  his  opinions  on  this  subject  may 
be  more  properly  considered  at  another  point  of  his  life. 

In  Felmiary,  1824,  the  congressional  caucus  at  Washington  nominated 
Hr.  Crawford  for  the  presidency,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  zealous  in  his 
support.  At  this  election  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  colleges  was  261 ;  of 
which  Mr.  Crawford  received  41,  Mr.  Clay  37,  Mr.  Adams  84,  General 
Jackson  99.  The  number  of  primary  voces  in  favor  of  the  Adams  elec- 
toral tickets  was  166,112;  in  favor  of  the  Jackson  electoral  tickets, 
153,733 ;  making  a  majority  in  &vor  of  the  former  of  12,739  votes.  The 
election  devolved  on  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  on  the  first  ballot.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  given  five  of  her  electoral  votes  to  Mr.  Crawford. 
In  the  ultimate  decision  between  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  took  no  active  part.  He  reserved  himself  for  ulterior  exigen- 
cies. It  was  not  anticipated  that  Mr.  Adams  would  be  elected  on  the 
first  ballot.  The  uneiqpected  result  prevented  Mr.  Van  Buren  from  sig- 
nalizing himself  in  his  service. 

In  the  active  and  ardent  opposition  that  was  immediately  organilsed 
•gainst  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Van  Buren  soon  became 
noted  for  his  zeal  and  activity.  He  opposed  the  mission  to  Panama.  He 
o]^[>08ed  the  appropriation  ot  money  by  the  General  Government  for  in- 
ternal improvements,  on  the  grounds  both  of  unconstitutionality  and  inex- 
pediency. He  had  expressed  himself  in  opposition  to  a  high  tariff*  policy ; 
out  voted  in  favor  of  the  tarifis  of  1824  and  1828,  in  the  latter  instance  in 
compliance  with  express  instructions  from  the  New  York  Legislature.  He 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  reform  of  the  press,  by  advocating  the  ju- 
dicious bestowal  of  the  patronage  of  the  Senate.  "  He  had  long  been  of 
opinion,"  he  said,  "  that  the  public  interest  might  be  promoted,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  press,  as  well  here  (at  Washington)  as  throughout  the  cofintryt 
w^ovedy  and  respect  for  the  Senate,  and  economy  in  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  better  secured,  by  a  judicious  revision  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  public  printing  at  large.  At  a  more  convenient  season, 
he  hoped  the  subject  would  be  revised ;  and  he  promised  himself  the  best 
lesolts  from  such  revision  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  was  susceptible  of.'' 

De  Witt  Clinton  died  in  February,  1828,  and  in  the  November  following 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  gubernatorial  chair. 
He  was  a  minority  Governor,  however,  as  he  was  subsequently  elected  a 
minority  President.  The  votes  were  for  Van  Buren  136,794;  for 
Thompson,  106,444;  and  for  Southwick,  33,345.  Mr.  Van  Buren*s 
good  fortune  here  stood  him  in  its  usual  stead.  The  division  of  his  oppo- 
nents gained  him  his  election.  He  accordingly  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  and  entered  upon  the  oiBce  of  Governor  in  January,  1829. 

His  message  to  the  Legislature  was  remarkable ;  in  so  far  as  it  first 
broached  the  scheme  of  the  safety  fund ;  and  as  it  gives  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
opinions  at  length  on  the  subject  of  State  banking,  it  deserves  a  particular 
notice.  In  this  message  he  says  the  mogt  important  business  of  the  sea- 
iioa  is  the  question  of  renewing  the  charters  of  the  several  banks  in  the 
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State ;  thirty-one  charters  would  expire  in  the  course  of  four  jeanj  with 
a  capital  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  debts  amounting  to  thirty  mil- 
lions. He  alludes  to  the  diflerence  between  their  situation,  at  that  tnne, 
and  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  banking  system  anew ;  and  says, 
in  view  of  the  extent  of  these  institutions  and  their  close  connection  with 
the  afiairs  of  the  community,  that  "  to  dispense  with  bankst  altogether,  is 
an  idea  which  seems  to  have  tvo  advocate  ;  to  make  ourselves  deipendent  on 
those  estaldished  hy  federal  authority ,  deserves  none"  He  says  that  expe- 
rience is  against  banks  owned  wholly  by  the  Stale,  and  that  to  make 
stockholders  liable,  in  their  private  capacity,  throws  the  stock  into  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  persons ;  he  reprobates  the  practice  of  ''  bonusses** 
for  bank  charters,  and  says  that,  compared  with  the  community,  the  stock* 
holders  are  few,  and  hence  that  all  legislatiTe  measures  should  refer  ex- 
clusively to  the  safety  and  stability  of  the  institutions.  He  finally  con-  * 
eludes  tnat  the  present,  solvent  banks  cannot  be  so  suddenly  closed,  with- 
out a  violent  disturbance  of  the  interests  of  the  public ;  and  alludes  to 
"  a  sensible  and  apparently  well-considered  plan"  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  which  proposed  "  to  make  all  the  banks  responsiUe 
for  any  loss  the  public  may  sustain  by  the  failure  of  any  one  or  more  of 
them."  He  then  presents  a  brief  epitome  of  the  "  safety  fund  system,'* 
and  concludes  this  part  of  his  message  with  the  remark,  that "  the  interest 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  representative  character  can  never  be  greateri  ! 
than  when  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust  conmiitted  to  the  representativs^ 
may  bring  him  in  conflict  with  the  claims  of  the  great  monied  interestsr  < 
of  the  country."  { 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  a  brief  message,  in*       t 
troduced  the  safety  fund  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Legislature.     Thii 
plan  originated  with  the  Hon.  Joshua  Forman,  and  was  by  him  submit 
ted  to  the  Governor.     By  his  suggestions  it  was  somewhat  modified,  and       | 
as  amended  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Legislature.     Thus,  though  his       j 
gubernatorial  career  was  brief,  it  was  signalized  by  the  adopticm  of  a  sys- 
tem which  combined  the  monied  interests  of  the  empire  State  in  an  indis- 
soluble league  of  mutual  dependence.     The  system  was  a  showy  system, 
and  by  Mr.  Van  Buren's  agency  was  afterwiurds  introduced  into  tne  na* 
tional  policy.     In  both  instances  it  has  proved  a  stupendous  failure. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren  resigned  the  ofiSce  of 
Gk)vemor,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  He  had  thus  reached  an  important  point  in  the  career  of 
his  ambition.  His  eye  immediately  rested  on  the  presidency  as  a  prize 
within  his  grasp.  Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  the  Vice-rresident,  was  at  that 
time  a  formidable  rival.  It  was  necessary  to  supplant  him  in  his  hold  up 
on  General  Jackson.  Through  the  agency  of  Mr.  James  A.  Hamilton* 
a  verbal  statement  had  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Crawford,  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  to  discuss  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  General  Jackson's  proceedings  in  Florida  during 
the  Seminole  war,  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  secretary  of  the  war  department, 
had  urged  upon  the  President  the  necessity  of  arresting  and  trying  Gen^ 
ral  Jackson.  This  information  had  been  acquired  in  1827-1^  In  the 
winter  of  1829-30,  it  was  employed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  to  bring 
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aboot  a  ruptuie  between  Mr.  Calhoan  and  OeneralJtickaon.  The  scheme 
was  successful.  In  February,  1831,  the  correspondence  that  had  passed 
<m  the  subject  was  published  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  consequence  of  a  partial 
eonununication  of  the  afiair  to  the  public  On  the  25th  of  that  month, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  published  a  card,  averring  *'  that  every  assertion  or  insin- 
uation which  has  for  its  object  to  impute  to  him  any  participation  in  at- 
tempts supposed  to  have  been  made,  in  the  years  1827  and  1^8,  to  preju- 
dice the  Vice-President  in  the  good  opinion  of  General  Jackson,  or  at  any 
time,  is  alike  unfounded  and  unjust.  He  had  no  motive  or  desire  to  create 
such  an  impression,  and  neither  took,  advised,  nor  countenanced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  steps  to  efiect  that  object"  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  statement.  He  has  always  been  fortunate  in  compass- 
ing his  ends  through  the  convenient  instrumentality  of  others. 

Soon  after  the  rupture  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  public  mind  was  disturbed 
W  the  explosion  of  the  cabinet.  This  body  was  composed  of  one  Van 
Buren  man,  one  Calhoun  man,  and  four  Jackson  men.  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
in  April,  1831,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  declaring  that  he  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  to  retire  from  the  office  to  which  his  confidence  and  partiality 
had  called  him.  The  reasons  assigned  were  that  his  name  had  been  men- 
tioned as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency ;  that  as  opinions  were  abroad 
unfavorable  to  the  order  of  succession  by  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  disfranchise  himself  by  continuing  in  office ;  that 
difierent  views  as  to  the  succession  were  unavoidable  Eunong  the  friends 
of  an  administration ;  and  that  where  a  member  of  the  cabinet  looked  to 
the  succession,  an  injurious  ejQfect  must  result  to  public  affairs.  To  this  he 
added,  that  as  the  President  would  be  re-elected,  and  as  he  had  been 
among  the  most  urgent  of  his  advisers  to  stand  a  second  poll,  he  could  not 
consent,  by  continuance  in  office,  to  embarrass  the  future  measures  of  the 
administration.  This  step  was  followed  by  the  immediate  dissolution  of 
the  cabinet.  The  General  declared  that  its  membesa  had  come  togethet 
as  an  unit,  and  he  was  determined  to  reconstruct  it  of  entirely  new  mate- 
rials. 

General  Jackson's  confidence  in  Mr.  Van  Buren  remained  unimpaired, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1831  he  was  despatched  as  minister  to  St.  James's, 
to  succeed  Mr.  McLane.  On  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  their  approbation. 
He  was  rejected  by  that  body,  in  consequence  of  their  disapproval  of  the 
instructions  which  he  issued,  while  Secretary  of  State,  to  our  minister  in 
England,  in  reference  to  our  West  India  trade.  As  this  (question  is  one 
of  very  considerable  historical  interest,  we  copy  from  the  instructions  in 
question  the  offensive  passages : 

'*  If,'*  says  the  secretary,  "  the  omission  of  this  Government  to  accept 
of  the  terms  proposed,  when,  heretofore,  offered,  be  urged  as  an  objection 
to  their  adoption  now,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  make  the  British  Govern- 
ment sensible  of  the  injustice  and  inexpedicTicy  of  such  a  course. 

'*  The  opportunities  which  you  have  derived  from  a  participation  in  our 
councils,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information,  will  enable  you  to  speak 
with  confidence  (as  far  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  and  useful  so  to  do)  of 
Ihe  respective  parts  taken  oy  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  this  Gov* 
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of  March,  I8ad»  he  was  inangarated  as  Viee-P^Mideiit  In  this  poaitk>B 
of  coarse  he  seldom  obtained  the  opportunity  of  taking  an  active  part  ia 
pnblic  afiairs.  The  most  remarkable  instance  that  occurred  during  his 
four  years  was  in  reference  to  the  incendiary  publication  bill  of  Mr.  Cal* 
hoiin.  This  bill  contemplated  the  suppression  of  incendiary  doctrine  <tti 
the  subject  of  slavery,  through  the  agency  of  the  poetoffice*  It  was  sus* 
tnned  by  many  Senators  from  the  south  and  south-west.  On  its  passage 
te  a  second  reading  there  was  a  tie.  The  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-Presi* 
dent  was  called  for,  and  was  given  in  favor  of  the  bill.  At  its  next  stage 
it  was  defeated  by  the  votes  of  Senators  from  the  slave^olding  States. 

During  his  occupancy  of  the  office,  however,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  fre* 
quently  called  upon  for  his  opinion  on  public  afiairs.  To  all  such  ques- 
tions he  replied  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  declaring  his  hostility  to  the 
United  States  Bank,  to  a  system  of  internal  improvements ;  and  a  com- 
plete acquiescence  in  all  the  views,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  General 
Jackson.  On  the  right  of  interference  by  the  General  Government,  or 
the  people  of  the  non-slave^holding  States,  in  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  has 
expressed  himself  in  the  very  strongest  language.  The  following  lettert 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  at  a  time  when  great  ex* 
citement  prevailed  in  the  Southern  States,  in  consequence  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  anti->slavery  association  at  the  Norths  exhibits  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
sentiments  on  this  very  interesting  question : 

**  OwAS€0,  Sept.  10«  1836. 

"  Mt  Peas  Sm :  Your  letter  of  the  32d  ult.  met  me  at  this  place,  oa 
idT  return  from  the  Falls ;  and  I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  that  part  of  it 
which  Delates  to  the  continued  attempts  to  prejudice  my  friends,  as  well  as 
myself,  in  the  estimation  of  the  South  in  respect  to  the  slave  question. 

"  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  found,  on  the  part  of 
any,  inducements  sufficiently  strong  to  increase  an  excitement,  already  so 
alarming,  by  a  resort  to  imputations,  in  the  truth  of  which  no  ingenuous 
mind  can  place  the  slightest  confidence.  The  allegations  which  attribute 
to  me  views  and  opinions  that  are  so  justly  obnoxious  to  the  slave-holding 
States,  are  made  in  the  face  of  the  most  explicit  declarations  on  my  parti 
denying  all  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere 
in  the  matter — against  the  propriety  of  agitating  the  question  in  the  Dis« 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  single  fact,  giving  the  least 
^Countenance  to  the  unfounded  imputations.  I  should  poorly  requite  tha 
candor  with  which  I  have  hitherto  been  treated  by  the  great  mass  of  my 
fellowHsitizens  at  the  South,  were  I  to  allow  myself  to  apprehend  that 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  give  me  their  confidence,  could* 
under  such  circumstances,  sufifer  me  to  be  prejudiced  in  their  opinion,  by 
the  unsupported  assertions  of  my  enemies,  however  reckless  or  vehement^ 
persisted  in.  Were  these  fabrications,  therefore,  designed  to  afilect  ma 
only,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stands,  to  the  sponta* 
neous  action  of  my  countrymen.  But  when  it  is  intended  to  reach,  in 
this  way,  those  who  honor  me  with  their  friendship,  I  do  not  feel  myself 
at  liberty  to  withhold  any  correction  that  may,  by  possibility,  be  useful  to 
tihem.  With  this  view  I  send  you  the  enclosed  proceedings  of  the  citiaens 
of  Albany  upon  the  subject,  and  authorize  you  to  say,  that  I  concur  fuUy 
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in  the  sentiments  they  advance.  I  was  absent  from  the  city  at  the  tina 
the  meeting  was  held,  bat  took  an  early  occasion  to  advise  its  call,  and  to 
encourage  the  attempt  to  make  it,  what  it  has  been,  a  meeting  of  the  peo- 
ple, without  reference  to  their  sentiments  od  any  other  subject  than  that 
wldch  was  discussed  before  it.  Connected  with  its  proceedings  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  our  principal  State  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  in- 
cluding the  Governor  of  our  State,  with  an  array  of  private  citizens  which, 
for  personal  worth  and  weight  of  character,  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  excelled  at  any  previous  meeting. 

''  It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  add  any  assurances  of  my  own,  as  to 
the  sincerity  with  which  the  sentiments  they  express  are  entertained,  or 
of  their  disposition  to  make  them  effectual  upon  the  important  subject  to 
which  they  relate. 

"  May  we  not,  then,  hope  that  the  proofs  of  an  affectionate  and  just  spirit 
towards  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South,  which  have  been  brought 
out  by  this  hid^erto  threatening  excitement,  will  have  the  eflect,  in  future, 
to  remove  all  imfounded  impressions,  and  to  put  an  end  to  every  feeling 
and  prejudice  inconsistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  Union  was 
founded? 

"  Earnestly  cherishing  this  pleasing  anticipation, 

''  I  am,  dear  «ir,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  ob't  serv't, 

M.  VAN  BUREN." 

The  leading  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting  alluded  to  in  the  above 
letter  are  as  follows : 

'*  Therefore^  Resdvedi  That  we  regard  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  carrying  with  it  an  adjustment  of  all  questions  involved  in  the 
deliberations  which  led  to  its  adoption :  and  that  the  compromise  of  inte- 
rests in  which  it  was  founded,  is,  in  our  opinion,  binding  in  honor  and 
good  ^th,  independently  of  the  force  of  agreement,  on  all  who  live  under 
its  protection,  and  participate  in  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  the  source. 

'*  Besolved,  That  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave  is  a  matter  belonging  exclusively  to  the  peopk 
of  each  State  within  its  own  boundary ;  that  the  General  Government  has 
no  control  over  it ;  that  it  is  subject  only  to  the  respective  arrangements 
of  the  several  States  within  which  it  exists ;  and  that  any  attempt  by  the 
govermnent  or  people  of  any  other  State,  or  by  the  General  Government, 
to  interfere  with  or  disturb  it,  would  violate  the  spirit  of  that  compromise 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  federal  compact.'* 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1836,  the  Jackson  convention  for  the  nomination 
of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  holden  at  Baltimore.  About  six 
himdred  delegates  were  in  attendance.  On  the  first  ballot,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention  for  the  candidacy; 
and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  was  subsequently  nominated  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President.  These  nominations,  it  was  well  understood, 
received  the  ex^fress  approbation  of  General  Jackson.  So  ardent,  indeed, 
was  his  approval,  that,  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  his  administration  in 
a  successor  on  whom  he  could  place  the  most  implicit  reliance,  he  openly 
and  warmly  advocated  Mr.  Van  Buren's  election.    To  the  letter  of  this 
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nominatiiig  committee,  Mr.  Van  Buren  replied  at  some  length.  Wie  ex- 
tract the  most  pregnant  and  important  paragraph : 

'*  I  content  myself,  on  this  occasion,  with  saying,  that  I  consider  myself 
the  honored  instrument,  selected  by  the  friends  of  the  present'  admimstrar 
tion,  to  carry  out  its  principles  and  policy ;  and  that,  as  well  from  inclina- 
tion as  from  duty,  I  shall,  if  honored  with  the  choice  of  the  American 
Eeople,  endeavor  to  tread  generally  in  the  footsteps  of  President  Jackson— 
appy,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  perfect  the  work  which  he  has  so  gloriously 
begun." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  calls  that  had  been  made  at  various  periods  upon 
Mr.  Van  Buren  for  his  opinions  on  important  political  subjects.  His  let* 
ters  in  reply  have  been  frequently  reprinted.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  his  letter  to  Sherrod  Williams,  an  opposition  member  of 
Congress,  who  desired  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  several  agitating 
topics.  Mr.  Van  Buren  replied  with  his  usual  prudence  and  adroitness, 
expressing  a  perfect  coincidence  on  all  points  with  the  opinions  of  General 
Jackson.  This  document  is  too  long  to  copy  entire,  but  it  has  been  so 
frequently  published  in  our  public  journals  as  to  be  accessible  to  all  oui 
readers. . 

On  canvassing  the  returns  of  electoral  votes  for  President,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Martin  Van  Buren  had  received  167,  Daniel  Webster  14» 
General  WilUam  H.  Harrison  93,  Hugh  L.  White  26,  and  Willie  P. 
Mangum  11  votes.  The  vote  of  Michigan,  if  counted,  would  make  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  elective  number  170.  A  careful  canvass  of  the  primary 
votes  shows  that  a  small  majority  of  the  people  cast  their  votes  for  the 
opposition  tickets ;  but  the  fortunate  location  of  his  forces  gave  Mr.  Van 
iSuren  a  handsome  triumph  in  the  electoral  colleges.  There  was  no 
choice  of  Vice-President  by  the  people.  The  two  highest  candidates  that 
went  before  the  Senate  were  Colonel  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  and  Francis 
Granger  of  New  York.  Forty-nine  Senators  were  present  at  the  time  of 
balloting ;  16  ballots  were  thrown  for  Mr.  Granger,  and  33  for  Colonel 
Johnson,  who  was  accordingly  declared  to  be  elected. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  inaugurated  on  Saturday,  the  fourth  of  March. 
Before  proceeding  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  the  President  elect  delivered 
the  foUowing  address : 

FbLLOW-C  ITIZBNi : 

The  pructioe  of  all  mj  predecessors  imposes  on  me  an  obligation  I  cheerfblly  iblfll,  to 
aocompAny  the  first  and  solemn  act  of  my  public  trust  with  an  avowal  of  the  principles  that 
will  guide  me  in  performing  it,  and  an  expression  of  my  feelings  on  assuming  a  cnarge  so 
responsible  and  vast.  In  imitating  their  example  I  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  illustrious  men. 
whose  superiors,  it  is  our  happiness  to  believe,  are  not  found  on  the  executive  calendar  of 
any  country.  Among  them  we  recognise  the  earliest  and  firmest  pillars  of  the  Republioi 
those^  by  whom  our  national  independence  was  first  declared :  him  who,  above  all  otheii. 
oontributed  to  establish  it  on  the  field  of  battle:  and  those  wnose  expanded  intellect  and 
nUriotism  constructed,  improved^  and  perfected  tne  inestimable  institutions  under  which  we 
live.  If  such  men,  in  the  position  I  now  occupy,  felt  themselves  overwhelmed  by  a  sens« 
of  gratitude  for  this,  the  highest  of  all  marks  of  their  country's  confidence,  and  by  a  con- 
•donsness  of  their  inability  adequately  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office  so  difficult  and 
exalted,  how  much  more  must  these  considerations  afiect  one  who  can  rely  on  no  such  claims 
lor  favor  or  forbearance.  Unlike  all  who  have  preceded  me,  the  Revolution,  that  gave  us 
existence  as  one  people,  was  achieved  at  the  period  of  my  birth ;  and,  whilst  I  contemplate 
with  grateful  reverence  that  memorable  event,  I  feel  that  I  belong  to  a  later  age,  and  that  I 
waaj  not  expect  my  countrymen  to  weigh  my  actions  with  the  same  kind  and  partial  hand« 
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So  Mmibly,  fellow-citizeua,  do  these  cixcnmstances  preM  themaelTes  npoo  me,  that  1 
should  not  dare  to  enter  upon  my  path  of  duty,  did  I  not  look  for  the  generous  ajd  of  tbosi 
who  wUl  be  associated  with  me  in  the  various  and  oo-ordinate  branches  of  the  €k»TeniBMit| 
did  I  not  repose,  with  unwavermg  reliance,  on  the  patriotism,  the  intelligence^  and  the  kind- 
ness  of  a  people  who  qever  yet  deserted  a  public  servant  honestly  laboring  in  their  cwtsej 
and,  above  all.  did  I  not  permit  myself  humbly  to  hope  for  the  sustaining  support  of  an  enib 
watchful  and  oenefloent  Providence. 

To  the  oonfidence  and  consolation  derived  from  these  sources,  it  ^ould  be  ungrateinl  not 
to  add  those  which  spring  from  our  present  fortunate  condition.  Though  not  altoKetbcr 
exempt  from  embarrassments  that  disturb  our  tranauiliity  at  home  and  threaten  it  ateoad. 
yet,  in  all  the  attributes  of  a  great,  happy,  and  flourishing  people,  we  stand  without  a  paiaUsi 
m  the  world.  Abroad,  we  eiy'oy  the  respect,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  friencahm 
of  every  nation.  At  home,  while  our  Government  quietly,  but  efficiently,  performs  the  sole 
legitimate  end  of  political  institutions,  in  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nomber, 
wepresent  an  aggregate  of  human  prosperity  surely  n^t  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

How  imperious,  then,  is  the  obligation  imposed  upon  every  citizen,  in  his  own  sphere  ol- 
•ction,  whether  limited  or  extended,  to  exert  himself  in  perpetuating  a  condition  of  things 
■o  singularly  happy.  All  the  lessons  of  history  and  experience  must  be  lost  upon  us,  if  vc 
are  content  to  trust  alone  to  the  peculiar  advanta^s  we  happen  to  possess.  Position  and 
climate,  and  the  bounteous  resources  that  Nature  hais  scattered  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  even 
the  dilTused  intelligenoe  and  elevated  chaiacter  of  our  people,  will  avail  us  nothing,  if  we 
ftil  sacredly  to  uphold  those  political  institutions  that  were  wisely  and  deliberately  fonned 
with  reference  to  every  circumstance  that  could  preserve,  or  might  endanger,  the  blessings 
we  enjoy.  The  thoughtful  framers  of  our  Constitution  legislated  for  our  country  as  they 
found  it.  Looking  upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  statesmen  and  of  patriots,  they  saw  all  the 
sources  of  rapid  and  wonderful  prosperity ;  but  they  saw  also  that  various  haoits,  opiniauy 
and  institutions^  peculiar  to  the  various  portions  of  so  vast  a  re^on,  were  deeply  fixed. 
Distinct  sovereignties  were  in  actual  existence,  whoee  cordial  union  was  eseential  to  the 
welfare  and  hapjuness  of  all.  Between  many  of  them  there  was,  at  least  to  some  extent,  a 
real  diversity  of  interests,  liable  to  be  exaggerated  through  sinister  designs :  they  difiend 
an  sixe,  in  popidation,  in  wealth,  and  in  actual  and  prospective  resources  ana  power ;  they 
varied  in  the  character  of  their  industry  and  staple  productions :  and  in  some  existed  d^ 
mestic  institutions  which,  unwisely  disturbed,  might  endanger  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
Most  carefrilly  were  all  tnese  circumstances  weighedj  and  the  foundations  of  the  new  Gov^ 
eimnent  laid  upon  principles  of  reciprocal  concession  and  equitable  compromise.  Tin 
jealousies  which  the  smaller  States  might  entertain  of  the  power  of  the  rest  were  allayed 
by  a  rule  of  representation,  confessedly  unequal  at  the  time,  and  designed  forever  to  lemaia 
to.  A  natural  fear  that  the  broad  scope  of  general  legislation  might  bear  upon,  and  un- 
wisely control,  particular  interests,  was  counteracted  by  limits  strictly  drawn  aronnd  the 
action  of  the  federal  authority ;  and  to  the  people  and  me  States  was  left  unimpaired  their 
sovereign  power  over  the  innumerable  subjects  embraced  in  the  internal  government  of  a 
just  Republic,  excepting  such  only  as  necessarily  appertain  to  the  concerns  of  the  whole 
oonfederacy,  or  its  mtercourse,  as  a  united  community,  with  the  other  nations  of  the  wodd. 

This  provident  forecast  has  been  verified  by  time.  Haifa  century,  teeming  with  extit* 
ordinary  events,  and  elsewhere  producing  astonishing  results,  has  pa»ed  along ;  but  on  our 
institutions  it  nas  left  no  iigurious  mark.  From  a  small  community  we  have  risen  to  a 
people  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  strength ;  but  with  our  increase  has  gone,  hand  in  band, 
the  progress  of  just  principles ;  the  privileges,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  humblest  individoai 
are  stilf  sacredly  protect«l  at  home ;  and,  while  the  valor  and  rortitude  of  our  people  have 
removed  frur  from  us  the  slightest  apprehension  of  foreign  power,  they  have  not  yet  indueed 
us,  in  a  single  instance,  to  forget  what  is  right.  Our  commerce  has  been  extended  to  the 
remotest  nations;  the  value,  and  even  nature,  of  our  productions  has  been  greatly  chained ; 
a  wide  diiSerence  has  arisen  in  the  relative  wealth  and  resources  of  every  portion  of  ov 
country ;  yet  the  spirit  of  mutual  regard  and  of  faithful  adherence  to  existing  compacts  hat 
continued  to  prevail  in  our  councils,  and  never  long  been  absent  from  our  conduct.  W« 
have  learned  oy  experience  a  fruitful  lesson :  that  an  implicit  and  undevinting  adherenee  t$ 
the  principles  on  which  we  set  out  can  carry  us  prosperously  onward,  through  all  the  om^ 
flicts  of  circumstances  and  the  vicissitudes  insepaiable  from  the  lapse  of  years. 

The  success  that  has  thus  attended  our  great  experiment  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  cansc  At 
gratitude,  on  account  of  the  happiness  it  has  actually  conferred,  and  the  example  it  has  a» 
•nawerably  given.  But  to  me,  my  fellow-citizens,  looking  forward  to  the  fiir-dSstant  fotaii^ 
with  ardent  prayers  and  confiding  hopes,  this  retrospect  presents  a  ground  for  still  decnst 
oelight.  It  impresses  on  my  mind  a  nrm  belief  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutims  d^ 
pends  upon  ourselves ;  that,  if  we  maintain  the  principles  on  which  they  were  establi^ed, 
&ey  are  destined  to  confer  their  benefits  on  countless  generations  yet  to  oomo;  and  that 
Amierica  will  present  to  every  friend  of  mankind  the  cheering  proof  that  a  popolar  Ckyvea- 
ment,  wisely  formed,  is  veanting  in  no  element  of  endurance  or  strength.  Fkfty  years  ags^ 
ka  n^  failaie  was  boldly  predicted,    ijatent  and  uncontrollable  causes  of  disaolation  vni 
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iwi|HMj<eJ  to  elist,  even  by  the  wise  And  good ;  and  not  only  did  onflieDdly  or  tpMOlMive 
theorists  anticipate  for  as  the  fate  of  past  repoblics.  bat  the  fears  of  many  an  honest  patriot 
i  overbaJanced  his  sanguine  hopes.    Look  back  on  these  forebodings^  not  hastily,  bat  reltto- 

t  tantly  made,  and  see  how,  in  every  instance,  they  have  completely  failed. 

An  imperfect  experience,  doring  the  struggles  of  the  RcTolution,  was  saf^sed  to  war- 
rant the  oelief  that  the  people  woald  not  bear  the  taxation  requisite  to  discharge  an  immenae 
pablic  debt  already  incanred,  and  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  GoTemment. 
The  cost  of  two  wars  has  been  paid,  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  with  unequalled  alac- 
rity.  No  one  is  now  left  to  doubt  that  every  burden  will  be  cheerfully  borne  that  may  be 
necessary  to  sustain  our  civil  institutions,  or  guard  our  honor  or  our  Welfare.  Indeed,  all 
experience  has  shown  that  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  contribute  to  these  ends,  in  cases 
of  emergency,  has  uniformly  outrun  the  confidence  of  their  representatives. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  new  Government,  when  all  felt  tne  imposing  inftuence  as  they 
recognised  the  uneqnalled  services  of  the  first  President,  it  was  a  common  sentiment,  that 
the  great  weight  of  nis  character  could  alone  bind  the  discordant  materials  of  our  Govern- 
ment together,  and  save  us  from  the  violence  of  contending  fections.  Since  bis  death  nearly 
forty  years  are  gone.  Party  exasperation  has  been  oAen  carried  to  its  highest  point;  the 
virtue  and  the  fortitude  of  the  people  have  sometimes  been  greatly  tried ;  yet  our  system, 
purified  and  enhanced  in  value  by  all  it  has  encountered,  still  preserves  its  spirit  of  free  ana 
teariess  discussion,  hlended  with  unimpaired  fraternal  feeling. 

The  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  and  their  willingness,  from  a  hi^h  sense 
of  duty,  and  without  tnose  exhibitions  of  coercive  power  so  cenerally  employed  m  other 
oountnes,  to  submit  to  ail  needful  restraints  and  exactions  of  tne  municipal  law,  have  also 
been  favorably  exemplified  m  the  history  of  the  American  States.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
the  ardor  of  public  sentiment,  outrunning  the  reeular  progress  of  the  iudicial  tribunals,  or 
seeking  to  reach  cases  not  denounced  as  criminal  by  the  existing  law,  oas  displayed  itself  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  give  pain  to  tiie  friends  of  free  government,  and  to  encourajge  the 


quency  and  violence.  The  generous  patriotism  and  sound  common  sense  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  fellow-citizens  will  assuredly,  in  time,  produce  this  result ;  for  as  every  assumption 
of  illegal  power  not  only  wounds  the  majesty  of  the  law,  but  furnishes  a  pretext  for  abride- 
ing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  latter  have  the  most  direct  and  permanent  interest  m 
preserving  the  landmarks  of  social  order,  and  maintaininff,  on  all  occasions,  the  inviolability 
of  those  constitutional  and  legal  provisions  which  they  tnemselves  have  made. 

In  a  supposed  unfitness  of  our  institutions  for  those  nostile  emergencies  which  no  country 
can  alwnys  avoid,  their  friends  found  a  fruitful  scarce  of  apprehension,  their  enemies  of  hope. 
While  thVv  foresaw  less  promptness  of  action  than  in  Governments  aifierently  formed,  tnev 
overlooked  the  far  more  important  consideration,  that,  with  us,  war  could  never  be  the  result 
of  individual  or  irresponsihle  will,  but  must  be  a  measure  of  redress  for  iniuries  sustained, 
voluntarily  resorted  to  by  those  who  were  to  bear  the  necessary  sacrifice,  wno  wonld  conse- 
quently feel  an  individual  interest  in  the  contest,  and  whose  energy  would  be  commensurate 
with  tne  difficulties  to  he  encountered.-  Actual  events  have  proved  their  error ;  the  last  war, 
far  from  impairing,  gave  new  confidence  to  our  Government;  and  amid  recent  apprehensiona 
of  a  similar  conflict,  we  saw  that  the  energies  of  our  country  would  not  be  wanting  in  ample 
season  to  vindicate  its  rights.  We  majr  not  possess,  as  we  should  not  desire  to  possets,  the 
extended  and  ever-ready  military  organization  of  other  nations :  we  may  occasionally  tnffet 
in  the  outset  for  the  want  o^  it;  hut,  among  ourselves,  all  dount  upon  this  great  point  has 
ceased,  while  a  salutary  experience  will  prevent  a  contrary  opinion  from  inviting  aggression 
from  abroad. 

Certain  danger  was  foretold  from  the  extension  of  our  territory,  the  multiplication  of  States, 
tmd  the  increase  of  population.  Our  system  was  supposed  to  be  adapted  only  to  boundaries 
comparatively  narrow.  These  have  been  widened  he}*ond  conjecture ;  the  members  of  ow 
confederacy  are  already  doubled ;  and  the  numbers  of  our  people  are  incredibly  augmented. 
The  alleged  causes  of  danger  have  long  surpassed  aoticipalinn,  but  none  of  the  consequences 
have  followed.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  Kepublic  have  risen  to  a  height  obyiooa  to 
all  mankind ;  respect  for  its  authority  was  not  more  apparent  at  its  ancient  tnan  it  is  at  its 
present  limits ;  new  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  general  prosperity  have  been  opened ;  the 
effects  of  distance  have  been  averted  by  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people,  developed  and 
fostered  by  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  enlarged  variety  and  amount  of  interests, 
productions,  and  pursuits  have  strengthened  the  chain  of  mutual  dependenoei  and  formed  a 
circle  of  mutual  benefits  too  apparent  ever  to  be  overlooked. 

In  justly  balancing  the  powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  authorities,  difficulties  nearly  in- 
sormountable  arose  at  the  outset,  and  subsequent  collisions  were  deemed  inevitable.  AmU 
these,  it  was  scarcely  believed  possible  that  a  scheme  of  government,  so  complex  in  eon- 
ttruction,  could  remain  uninjured.  From  time  to  time  emnarrassments  have  certainly 
cnired ;  bnt  how  just  s  the  confidence  of  future  safety  imparted  by  the  knowledge  that 
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in  sttccesrion  has  been  happily  removed.  Orerlooking  partial  and  tempoiaiy  evili, «  a- 
aeparable  from  the  practical  operation  of  all  human  institutions,  and  looking  onlj  to  Ike 
general  result,  every  patriot  has  reason  to  be  satisfied.  While  the  Federal  GiOTernmentkH 
successfully  performed  its  appropriate  functions  in  relation  to  foreign  afiairs  and  conoeEM 
evidently  national,  that  of  every  State  has  remarkably  improved  in  protectinff  and  devdop- 
ing  local  interests  and  individual  wel&re ;  and  if  the  vibrations  of  authority  have  oocasion- 
alTy  tended  too  much  towards  one  or  the  other,  it  is  unquestionably  certain  tnat  the  nltimalf 
operation  of  the  entire  system  has  been  to  strengthen  all  the  existing  in&titutiona,  and  ts 
elevate  our  whole  country  in  prosperity  and  renown. 

The  last,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the  prominent  sources  of  discord  and  disaster  sanposed 
to  lurk  in  our  political  condition,  was  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery.  Onr  forelattKts 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  delicacy  of  this  subject,  and  they  treate<l  it  with  a  forbear- 
ance  so  evidently  wise,  that,  in  spite  of  every  sinister  foreboding,  it  never,  until  the  present 
period,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our  common  counUy.  Such  a  result  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  justice  and  the  patriotism  of  their  course ;  it  is  evidence  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  aa 
adherence  to  it  can  prevent  all  embarrassment  from  this,  as  well  as  from  every  other  antici> 
pated  cause  of  difficulty  or  dan^r.  Have  not  recent  events  made  it  obvious  to  Hie  slightest 
reflection,  that  the  least  deviation  from  this  spirit  of  forbearance  is  injurious  to  ever>'  inte* 
rest,  that  of  humanity  included?  Amidst  the  violence  of  excited  passions,  this  geoerou 
and  fraternal  feelinff  nas  been  sometimes  disregarded ;  and,  standing  as  I  now  do  before  my 
countrymen  in  this  nigh  place  of  honor  and  of  trust,  I  cannot  refrain  from  anxiously  invoking 
my  fellow-citizens  never  to  be  deaf  to  its  dictates.  Perceiving,  before  my  election,  the  deep 
interest  this  subject  was  beginning  to  excite,  I  believed  it  a  solemn  duty  fully  to  make 
known  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  it ;  and  now.  when  every  motive  for  misrepresentatioa 
has  passea  away.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  candidly  weighed  and  understood.  At  If'ast.tbey 
will  be  my  stannard  of  conduct  in  the  path  before  me.  I  then  declared  thnt,  if  the  desire 
of  those  of  my  countrymen  who  were  favorable  to  my  election  was  gratifiedf,  "  I  must  go 
into  the  presidential  chair  the  inflexible  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  every  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  against  tne  wisMs 
of  the  slave-holding  States ;  and  also  with  a  determination  equally  decided  to  resist  the 
slightest  interference  with  it  in  the  States  where  it  exists."  I  submitted  also  to  my  fellow- 
citizens,  with  fulness  and  frankness,  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  this  determination.  The 
result  authorizes  me  to  believe  that  they  have  been  approved,  and  are  confided  in,  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  including  those  whom  they  most  immediatdy 
a^ct.  It  now  only  remains  to  add,  that  no  bill  conflicting  with  these  views  can  ever  receive 
my  constitutional  sanction.  These  opinions  have  been  adopted  in  the  firm  belief  that  they 
are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  that  actuated  the  venerated  fathera  of  the  Republic,  and 
that  suoceedinff  experience  has  proved  them  to  be  humane,  patriotic,  expedient,  hononUe, 
and  just.  If  the  agitation  of  this  subject  was  intended  to  reach  the  stability  of  onr  iastitn- 
tions,  enough  has  occurred  to  show  that  it  has  signally  failed ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  instance,  the  apprehensions  of  the  timid  and  the  hopes  of  the  wicked  for  the  desme- 
tion  of  our  Government,  are  again  destmed  to  be  disappointed.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
icenes  of  dangerous  excitement  have  occurred ;  terrifying  instances  of  local  violence  faavt 
been  witnessed ;  and  a  reckless  disreffard  of  the  consequences  of  their  condnct  has  exposed 
individuals  to  popular  indiB[nation ;  but  neither  masses  of  the  people,  nor  sections  of  ths 
country,  have  been  swerved  trom  their  devotion  to  the  bond  of  union,  and  the  principles  il 
has  made  sacred.  It  will  be  ever  thus.  Such  attempts  at  dangerous  agitation  may  period- 
iodly  return,  but  with  each  the  object  will  be  better  underetood.  That  predominating  afiec- 
tion  for  our  political  system  which  prevails  throughout  our  territorial  limits ;  that  calm  and 
enlightened  jud^ent  which  ultimately  governs  our  people  as  one  vast  body ;  will  always 
be  fft  hand  to  resist  and  control  every  effort,  foreign  or  domestic,  which  aims,  or  would  lead, 
to  overthrow  our  institutions. 

What  can  be  more  gratifying  than  such  a  retrospect  as  this  ?  We  look  back  on  obstacles 
avoided,  and  dansera  overcome ;  on  expectations  more  than  realized,  and  prosperity  pec- 
fectly  secured.  To  the  hopes  of  the  hostile,  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  the  doiibts  of^tht 
anxious,  actual  experience  nas  given  the  conclusive  reply.  We  have  seen  time  gradn^iy 
dispel  every  unfavorable  forebodmg,  and  our  Constitution  surmount  every  adverse  cutodb- 
atance,  dreaded  at  the  outset  as  beyond  control.  Present  excitement  will,  at  all  times,  mag- 
ftify  present  dangers ;  but  true  philosophy  must  teach  us  that  none  more  threatening  than 
the  nsst  can  remain  to  be  overcome ;  and  we  ought,  for  we  have  just  reason,  to  entertain  in 
tbifung  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  an  entire  oonviction  that,  if  sd* 
ministered  in  the  true  form,  character,  and  spirit  in  which  they  were  established,  they  aia 
abundantly  adequate  to  preserve  to  us  and  our  children  the  rich  blessings  already  derived 
fiom  them ;  to  make  our  belif^d  land,  for  a  thousand  generations,  that  dioeen  spot  when 
happiness  springs  from  a  perfect  equality  of  political  rights. 

Vat  myself,  therefore,  1  desire  to  declare,  that  the  principle  that  will  govern  me  in  the 
high  duty  to  which  my  country  calls  me,  is  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  as  it  was  designed  by  those  who  framed  it.    Looking  back  to  it  at  a  sacnd 
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jastiniiiut  emIblKy  and  not  taaftf  fiamed ;  lememberiDg  that  it  was  thnvghiMit  a  mrk  of 
eonoeaskm  and  crnnpramue;  vieving  it  as  limited  to  national  objects;  r«aajding  it  as 
leaving  to  the  people  and  the  States  all  power  not  explicitly  parted  with ;  I  shall  endeaTor 
to  preserre,  protect,  and  defend  it,  hj  anxioosly  referring  to  its  provision  fin  direction  in 
•very  action.  To  matters  of  domestic  conoemment  whicn  it  has  intrasted  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  soch  as  relate  to  oar  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  I  shall  zealously 
devote  myself;  beyond  those  limits  I  shall  never  pass. 

To  enter,  on  this  occasion,  into  a  farther  or  more  minute  exposition  of  mv  views  on  tha 
various  questions  of  domestic  policy,  would  be  as  obtrusive  as  it  is  probaoly  unexpected. 
Before  the  suflSrages  of  my  countrvmen  were  conferred  upon  me,  I  submitted  to  them,  with 
great  precision,  my  opinions  on  aU  the  most  prominent  of  these  subjects.  Those  opinions  I 
shall  endeavor  to  carry  out  with  my  utmost  ability. 

Our  course  of  foreign  policy  has  been  so  uniform  and  intelligible,  as  to  constitute  a  rule 
of  executive  conduct  which  leaves  little  to  my  discretion,  unless,  inaeed,  I  were  willing  to 
run  counter  to  the  lights  of  enerienoe,  and  the  known  opinions  of  my  constituents,  we 
sedulottsly  cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  nations,  as  the  condition  most  compatible  with  our 
welHa^re  and  the  principles  of  our  Government.  We  decline  alliances,  as  adverse  to  our 
peace.  We  desire  commercial  relations  on  equal  terms,  being  ever  willing  to  give  a  fair 
equivalent  for  advantages  received.  We  endeavor  to  conduct  our  intercourse  with  openness 
and  sincerity ;  promptly  avowing  our  objects,  and  seeking  to  estsblish  that  mutual  frankness 
which  is  asoenefidal  m  the  dealings  of  nations  as  of  men.  We  have  no  disposition,  and 
-we  disclaim  ail  right,  to  meddle  in  disputes,  whether  internal  or  forei^,  that  may  molest 
other  countries  ^  regarding  them,  in  their  actual  state,  as  social  communities,  and  preserving 
a  strict  neutrality  in  all  their  controversies.  Well  knowing  the  tried  valor  of  our  people, 
and  our  exhansiless  resources,  we  neither  anticipate  nor  fear  any  designed  aggression ;  and. 
in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  just  conduct,  we  feel  a  security  that  we  shalfnever  be  callea 
upon  to  exert  our  determination,  never  to  permit  an  invasion  of  our  rights  without  punish- 
ment or  redress. 

In  approaching,  then,  in  the  presence  of  ray  assembled  countrjrmen,  to  make  the  solemn 
promise  that  yet  remains,  and  to  pledge  myself  that  I  will  £iithfally  execute  the  office  I  am 
about  to  fill,  I  bring  with  me  a  settledpurpose  to  maintain  the  institutions  of  my  country, 
which,  I  trust,  wilfatone  for  the  errors  I  commit. 

In  receiving  from  the  people  the  sacred  trust  twice  confided  to  my  illustrious  predecessor, 
and  which  he  has  dischar^  so  faithfully  and  so  well,  I  know  that  I  cannot  expect  to  per- 
form the  arduous  task  with  equal  ability  and  success.  But,  united  as  I  have  been  in  his 
oounsels,  a  daily  witness  of  his  exclusive  and  unsurpassed  devotion  to  his  country's  welfare, 
ag[reeing  with  oim  in  sentiments  which  his  countrymen  have  warmly  supported,  and  per- 


___    may  yet  long  live  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  evening  of  his  well-spent 

lifo;  and,  for  myself,  conscious  of  but  one  desire,  uuthfuUy  to  serve  my  country,  I  throw 
myself,  without  tear,  on  its  justice  and  its  kindness.  Beyond  that,  I  only  look  to  the  gra- 
cious protection  of  the  Divine  Being,  whose  strenstheninff  support  I  humbly  solicit,  and 
whom  I  fervently  pray  to  look  down  upon  us  all.  Slay  it  oe  among  the  dispensations  of 
His  providence  to  oless  our  beloved  country  with  honors  and  with  length  of  days ;  may  her 
ways  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  be  peace. 

Tke  deliveiy  of  the  address  being  completed,  and  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  haying  been  administered  to  (he  President  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  national  salutes  from  the  military  and  naval 
stations  within  the  city  were  fired  in  honor  of  the  occasion ;  after  which, 
the  President  and  Ex-President  returned  to  the  executive  mansion,  at- 
tended by  the  cortege  which  accompanied  them  to  the  capitoi,  and  whither 
an  immense  concourse  of  citizens  repaired  to  offer  their  salutations  to  the 
new  President,  and  take  leave  of  his  predecessor.  The  representatives  of 
foreign  Qovemmeuts  also  attended,  and  through  Mr.  Calderon,  the  minis- 
ter of  her  Catholic  majesty,  ofiered  their  congratulations  to  the  President 
m  an  appropriate  and  impressive  address. 

The  day  was  uncommonly  brilliant  for  the  season,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  weather  permitted  great  numbers  of  citizens  to  come  in  from  the  coun- 
tiy,  who»  witn  the  multitude  of  strangers  who  had  been  flocking  into  the 
city  f(»  many  days  from  a  distance,  and  the  thousands  of  resideni^  citizensi 
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lined  the  avenoe,  ouring  the  hrenocm,  and  formed  a  lavger  cxmoonnB  of 

both  sexes  at  the  capitol  during  the  ceremonies  than  was  ever  witnessed 
on  any  former  occasion.  Thronged,  however,  as  the  streets  and  public 
places  were  during  the  day,  not  an  instance  of  disorder  took  place  ;  every 
thing  wore  a  marked  appearance  of  calmness,  and  the  absence  of  excite* 
ment. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  splendid  ball  at  Carusi's,  at  which  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  attended,  with  a  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  all  the  heads  of  departments,  many  mil- 
itary  and  naval  officers,  all  the  members  of  foreign  legations,  in  the  ofilcial 
costume  of  their  several  functions  and  countries. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  succeeded  to  the  arduous  post  of  the  chief-magistracy 
at  a  period  of  almost  unexampled  prosperity.  He  found  the  treasury  full 
to  repletion ;  the  credit  of  the  federal  government  and  its  finances  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition ;  and  the  states,  and  commercial  cities  of  the 
Union,  going  on  in  a  career  of  enterprise  and  improvement  scarcely  par- 
alleled.  So  striking  appeared  this  view  of  things  to  GSeneral  Jackson,  on 
retiring  from  office,  that,  in  his  address  to  the  country,  he  congratulated 
the  nation  that  he  lefl  this  great  people  prosperous  and  happy.  The  meas- 
ures of  the  prior  administration  having  determined  the  line  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  party  in  power,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  the  responsibility  of 
no  new  acts  with  which  to  signalize  or  endanger  the  saccess  of  his  admiD- 
istration.     Apparently  he  had  a  smooth  sea  before  him. 

A  few  months  changed  this  apparent  prosperity  into  a  wide-spread  and 
universal  gloom.  The  credit  system,  of  such  vital  importance,  under  a 
healthy  control,  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  had  been  expanded  in  an- 
licipation  of,  and  immediately  following,  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  to  an  extent  beyond  the  power  of  the  resources  of 
Ihe  country  to  sustain.  The  business  of  the  treasury  had  been  transferred 
from  the  agency  of  the  National  Bank  to  the  banks  of  the  States,  aad 
transacted  by  them,  at  first,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Treasury  Department,  and  afterwards  according  to  the  more 
specific  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  29d  June,  1896,  to 
regulate  the  deposites  of  the  public  money. 

Under  the  system  thus  organized,  the  public  revenue  on  hand  was  de- 
posited in  selected  banks,  to  he  discounted  on  by  them,  with  various  leg^ 
ulations  of  security ;  the  public  funds  were  transferred  by  their  agency ; 
their  notes  were  received  and  paid  out  in  the  dealings  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  they  were  relied  on  to  conduct  the  exchanges  of  the  oountiy,  ioA 
furnish  its  paper  currency. 

At  this  period,  (1836,)  the  number  of  banks  chartered  by  the  seveml 
States  had  greatly  increased,  many  being  created  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  supplying  the  anticipated  vacuum  in  business  by  reason  of  the  refuflal 
of  a  new  charter  to  the  United  States  Bank ;  the  total  number  of  banks  in 
operation  in  the  United  States  being  six  hundred  and  seventy-six,  with  a 
capital  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars. 
This  amount  of  capital  was  greatly  beyond  the  true  wants  of  the  country; 
much  of  it  was  fictitious ;  the  business  was  altogether  overdone ;  excessive 
bank  issues  and  overtrading  followed  hand  in  hand ;  and  at  length,  (m 
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1887,)  the  whole  machinery  fell  into  pieces,  and  a  general  suspenaian  4if 
eash  payments  by  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  occurred. 

Thereupon,  the  President,  (Mr.  Van  Buren,)  ooosideiuig  the  incorponu 
tion  of  a  national  bank  unconstitutional,  and  if  constitutional,  yet  unwise, 
and  deeming  the  continued  use  of  tlie  State  banks  either  impracticable  or 
inexpedient,  recommended  a  radical  change  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Federal  Goremment,  which  (with  some  modifications  of  the  original  plan) 
became  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  4th  of  July,  1640,  by  the  passage  of 
the  act  to  provide  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  money. 

The  principle  of  this  plan  was  the  ultimate  total  separation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  all  dependence  on  banks  and  bank  paper  in  the 
business  of  the  Treasury.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  va- 
rious officers  of  the  Government  under  him,  were  required  to  keep  the 
public  moneys  in  the  vaults  of  the  Government,  and  perform  all  the  duties 
of  transfer  as  well  as  deposits,  and  provision  was  made  for  exacting  imme- 
diately one-fourth  of  all  public  dues  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  fer 
the  addition  of  one-fourth  to  that  requisition  yearly  ;  so  that,  on  and  after 
the  expiration  of  three  years,  all  payments  to  the  Government  should  be 
made  in  gold  and  silver  only,  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  legal  currency  of 
the  United  States. 

The  system  was  immediately  put  in  operation,  and  the  Receivers  Gen- 
eral appointed  for  the  dififerent  sections  of  the  Union  were  placed  in  charge 
of  the  accruing  public  revenues.  Able  and  responsible  agents  were  se- 
lected, and  the  measure,  which  was  at  the  outset  objected  to  by  many  of 
the  friends  of  the  President,  now  became  the  fevonte  object  of  the  par^ 
at  the  head  of  afiairs.  They  had  become  hostile,  as  a  political  party,  to 
all  banks ;  and  the  mass  of  the  whole  people  were  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  these  institutions.  As  a  remedy 
for  die  existinff  evils,  slow,  perhaps,  but  ultimately  secure,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  success  of  die  Independent  Treasury 
S3rstem,  because  of  ite  entire  independence  of  all  agency  not  the  €k)vem. 
ment's,  and  especially  because  independent  of  banks ;  because  it  would  hold 
the  public  fimds  for  public  use  only ;  and  because,  by  the  use  of  coin 
alone*  in  the  dealings  of  Uie  Treasury,  it  would  tend  in  the  result  to  bring 
back  the  business  of  the  country  from  the  delusive  excesses  and  expansions 
of  the  paper  system,  to  the  money  standard  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Independent,  or  Sub-Treasury  system,  was  the  great  measure  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  which,  had  he  been  re-elected,  would 
have  been  carried  out  to  ite  consummation,  either  of  good  or  evil.  Its 
adoption  was  carried  during  a  highly  exasperated  political  contest  through- 
out the  country,  and  it  formed  one  of  the  rallying  points  of  both  the  great 
contending  parties ;  and  the  general  distrust  with  which  it  was  viewed  by 
the  people,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  signal  overthrow  which  soon  after 
visited  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

President  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  re-election  in  May,  1840,  by  a 
very  numerous  and  intelligent  convention  of  delegates  from  the  different 
States,  assembled  at  Baltimore.  From  the  address  of  that  convention  to 
the  people,  drawn  up  by  Ex-Govemor  Hill,  of  New-Hampshire,  the  fol 
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lowing  extracts  are  taken,  as  embodying  the  argument  in  favor  of  Mr.  Vta 
Buren,  on  the  other  branches  of  his  administrative  policy,  in  the  langnago 
of  one  of  his  admirers : 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  eminent  skill  with  which  our  foreign  af&irs  were 
managed  by  General  Jackson  throughout  his  administration,  great  embar- 
rassments  remained  to  be  encountered  by  his  successor.  Having  succeeded 
in  obtaining  indemnity  from  European  powers  for  the  long  arrearages  of 
injuries  we  had  suffered  during  the  sanguinary  conflicts  that  succeeded  the 
American  Revolution,  he  turned,  towai^  the  close  of  his  second  term,  bis 
attention  to  the  just  demands  of  our  citizens  against  the  Republics  of  this 
continent.  Beginning  with  Mexico,  he  pressed  upon  her,  with  his  wooted 
energy  and  firmness,  the  prompt  arrangement  of  our  claims,  daily  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  and  some  of  them  having  their  origin  in  those  first  and 
early  movements  in  the  Spanish  American  States,  which  resulted  in  their 
complete  emancipation  and  independence.  Although  partially  supported 
by  Congress,  they  did  not  see  fit  to  sustain  him  in  the  recommendatioo 
made,  at  a  critical  moment,  to  enforce,  by  competent  means,  an  immediate 
adjustment  upon  the  dilatory  rulers  who  governed  Mexico  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  discussions  between  the  two  countries  became  more  recrimina- 
tory and  acrimonious ;  and  at  last,  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  the 
head  of  the  Grovernment,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas, 
added  to  the  previous  interruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  had  produced 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Mexico  so  embitter- 
ed, as  seemingly  to  render  hostilities  almost  inevitable.  In  the  midst  of 
these  difficulties,  attended,  as  they  were,  by  the  wide-spread  domestic  em- 
barrassments which  a  disordered  currency  had  produced,  the  disturbances 
in  Canada  occurred,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  our  people,  and  try  the 
firmness  of  the  Executive.  A  civil  war  raged  in  a  neighboring  country ; 
the  population  on  each  side  of  the  boundary  was  dangerously  excited ; 
angry  collisions,  constantly  anticipated,  and  more  ehan  once  occurring, 
were  readily  imputed  to  a  want  of  good  faith,  or  settled  purposes  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  a  rare  union  of  prudence  and  firmness,  forbearance  and  reso- 
lution, was  required  to  prevent  those  consequences  which,  in  every  aspect, 
threatened  a  fierce  and  prolonged  war.  While  yet  this  storm  of  passkns 
on  the  Northern  frontier  remained  unsubdued,  the  occurrences  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Maine  suddenly  arose,  and  seemed  to  render  the  policy  of  the 
administration  still  more  difficult,  and  to  destroy  every  hope  of  preserving 
unbroken  tranquillity.  Let  the  history  of  the  dangers  thus  springing  up 
from  the  moment  Mr.  Van  Buren  entered  upon  the  Executive  ofiice---4fae 
measures  which,  for  three  years,  he  has  adopted  in  regard  to  them — the 
able  correspondence  in  which  he  has  maintained,  with  unflinching  firm- 
ness, the  rights  and  honor  of  the  United  States — ^let  these  speak  the  merit 
of  his  administration  of  our  foreign  afifairs.  The  wearied  patience  of  the 
honest  claimants  against  Mexico  is  at  length  rewarded,  by  the  appointmoit 
of  a  just  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  their  claims,  and  a  stipulated  mode 
df  paying  them.  The  Canadian  border  is  once  more  the  scene  of  active 
and  peaceful  industry ;  passion  has  been  subdued  by  reason  and  reflectioo; 
and  every  thing  assures  us,  that  however  strong  our  83rmpathie8  may  be 
with  the  progress  of  social  and  political  improvement,  they  will  not  be  in- 
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dttlged  at  the  expense  of  international  rights.  Maine,  whose  long-sufiering 
patience  properly  demanded  the  prompt  decision  of  the  pending  question, 
reposes  with  confidence  in  the  General  Administration  to  obtain  that  end, 
and  feels  satisfied  that  it  will  sustain,  with  unchanging  resolution,  ker  ter- 
riloria]  claims. 

^*  Nor  let  us  forget  that  while  these  great  and  absorbing  questions  of  for- 
eign policy  were  depending,  all  the  other  duties  connected  with  our  foreign 
intercourse  were  successfully  performed.  Indemnities  have  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren  from  Mexico,  Texas,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland  ;  ad- 
vantageous commercial  treaties  have  been  completed  with  the  Peru-Boliv- 
ian Confederation,  and  with  Holland,  Greece,  and  Sardinia ;  and  have  been 
agreed  upon  with  Ecuador  and  Belgium ;  and  our  national  character,  and 
(he  principles  of  maritime  law,  which  we  have  always  maintained,  have 
oeen  rec<^i2ed  and  respected  in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe." 

Such  is  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  public  merits  and  policy  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  by  the  great  political  party  which  sustained  him.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  examine  or  controvert  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate,  or  the 
wisdom  of  his  policy.  Those  are  matters  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  can- 
did reader,  and  for  the  sentence  of  posterity.  A  few  extracts  from  a  public 
letter  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  written  in  July,  1840,  in  answer  to  inquiries 
from  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth-City  county,  in  Virginia,  are  added,  as  giv- 
ing a  clear  definition  of  the  views  entertained  by  him,  on  some  of  the  great 
questions  which  have  hitherto,  and  still  continue  to  interest  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  says-^*'  The  authority  of  the  elector  to  call  in  good 
faith  on  the  candidate  for  his  favor,  for  an  unreserved  avowal  of  his  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  all  matters  of  public  concern  that  it  may  become  his 
official  duty  to  act  upon,  is  not  only  of  inestimable  value  to  the  success  of 
political  institutions  like  ours,  but  may,  I  think,  without  exaggeration,  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  Republican  Government. 
Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  and  having  satisfied  myself  that  in  pro- 
pounding questions  to  me,  you  have,  as  you  assure  me,  been  actuated  by 
an  unfeigned  desire  to  be  able  to  bestow  your  suffrages  understand ingly, 
and  to  possess  yourself  of  information  which  you  deem  material  to  that 
end,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request. 

You  ask  me,  first,  *  whether,  if  elected  President,  I  will  veto  any  bill 
having  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
or  whether  I  will  sanction  any  bill  granting  appropriations  of  the  public 
money  to  any  State,  soliciting  aid  for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  V 
My  attention  has  been  frequently  heretofore  called  to  the  first  branch  of 
your  inquiry ;  and  my  views  in  respect  to  it  given.  The  substance  of 
them  was  repeated,  with  additional  explanations,  in  a  letter  recently  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  a  committee  composed  of  citizens  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
in  reply  to  a  question  embracing,  among  other  things,  the  particular  point 
now  referred  to.  As  my  reply  to  your  several  questions  will,  unavoida- 
bly, be  of  considerable  length,  I  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  repeat 
that  answer  bere-^but  will  cause  each  of  you  to  be  supplied  with  a  copy 
thereof,  and  cannot  doubt  your  being  satisfied  that  I  have  at  least  fairly 
met  the  subject.  The  second  branch  of  your  inquiry,  though  scarcely  of 
less  importance,  was  not  brought  into  view  on  that  occasion.    Nearly  all 
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DOW  agree  that  the  Federal  Qovemment  posaeases  no  power  to  ioterfeva 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States ;  and  the  general  and  undoubt- 
edly the  correct  principle  is,  that  the  Federal  Govemnient  cannot  applj 
the  national  funds  to  objects  upon  which  they  are  either  expressly  prohib. 
ited  from  acting,  or  in  respect  to  which  there  is  an  acknowledged  absenoe 
of  delegated  authority.  Usage,  supposed  necessityi  and  apparently  un- 
controllable considerations  of  expediency,  have,  from  time  to  time,  led  to 
limited  expenditures,  for  which  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  warrant  in  the 
Constitution.  But  these  have  always  been  regarded  by  the  sincere  frieiids 
of  a  strict  construction  of  that  instrument  as  matters  to  be  regretted,  and 
as  &r  as  possible  to  be  prevented.  The  form  of  your  question  presents  for 
consideration  the  points  whether  the  consent  of  the  slave  States  could 
ccMifer  <m  the  Federal  Government  the  constitutional  power  to  apply  the 
public  funds  to  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves.  I  unhesitatingly  say  it 
could  not,  and  that  I  never  could  give  my  sanction  to  such  a  measure.  If 
State  consent  could  confer  power  whero  the  want  of  it  would  otherwise  be 
so  manifest,  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  case  in  which  the  sane 
result  could  not,  with  at  least  equal  propriety,  be  claimed  to  follow  firam 
the  same  cause.  The  establishment  of  such  a  principle  must,  in  my  best 
judgment,  inevitably  lead  to  the  prostration  of  that  partiticm  of  powers  be- 
tween the  General  and  the  State  Governments,  which  the  framers  of  the 
Gbnstitution  intended  to  erect,  and  might  well  be  dreaded  as  an  opeDiog 
wedge  to  an  early  and  moro  extended  action  by  Congress  upon  the  partic- 
ular subject  under  consideration.  We  have  seen  tcx>  much  of  the  progres- 
sive character  of  constitutional  encroachments  in  the  early  stages  of  i\» 
Government,  to  feel  assured  that  a  continued  practice  of  contributing  to  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  by  the  appropriation  of  money,  might  not,  in  conna 
of  time,  lead  to  attempts  by  the  Federal  Government  to  accomplish  the 
same  object,  without  either  the  consent  of  the  slave-holder,  or  indenmity  for 
his  loss. 

^<  You  next  ask  me,  gentlemen,  whether  I  think  that,  at  this  time,  the 
safety  of  the  public  money  requires  a  rechartering  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  or  whether  I  would  sign  a  bill  chartering  such  an  institution.  My 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  a  United  States  Bimk  were  asked  when  I  was 
first  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1886,  and  were  so  fully  given,  as  to 
meet  not  only  your  question,  but  also,  I  think,  every  aspect  which  the  sub- 
ject can  be  made  to  assume.  They  will  be  found  in  my  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Sherrod  Williams,  of  Kentucky,  which  has  been  extensively  published,  and 
are  therein  thus  expressed : 

*  You  next  ask  whether  I  will  sign  and  approve  (if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  secure  and  save  from  depreciation  the  revenue  and  finances  of  the  aa- 
tion,  and  to  afferd  a  sound  uniform  currency  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,)  a  bill  (with  proper  nKxlificatkxns  and  restrictions)  charteraig  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

'  lot  the  publbhed  letter  of  Mr.  Butler  to  Mr.  Garland,  which  has  aU 
ready  been  referred  to,  he  thus  states  my  opmions  upon  the  subject  of  the 
bank :  "  Mr.  Van  Buren's  opinions  in  re^rd  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  were  expressed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1826 ;  repeated 
in  his  letter  to  the  Shocoo  Sprii^  Committee,  whilst  a  candidate  kit  te 
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Vice  Presidency,  and  hare  been  so  freely  uttered  by  bim,  that  there  can* 
not)  I  think,  be  occasion  to  say  much  upon  that  subject.  But  to  close  the 
door  to  cavil,  I  state,  Ist.  That  he  holds  that  Congress  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  establish  a  National  Bank  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  nor 
to  establish  in  such  States  the  branch  of  any  bank  located  in  the  Districi 
<^  Columbia ;  and  2d.  That  he  is,  therefore,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Bank  in  any  of  the  States ;  and  is  also  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  any  such  bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  unne- 
csessary  and  inexpedient,  and  as  liable  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  abuses 
which  have,  in  his  opinion,  been  practised  by  the  existing  bank.'' 

*  This  declaration,  with  other  unifonn,  repeated  and  published  avowals 
of  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  a  United  States  Bank,  would,  I  had  sup^ 
posed,  be  sufficient  to  save  me  from  further  interrogation  on  that  subject ; 
but  as  you  have  thought  proper  to  push  the  inquiry  (lirther,  and,  to  that 
end,  to  place  the  matter  before  me  in  a  form  studiously  adapted  to  present 
the  question  in  its  most  favorable  contingent  aspect,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
he  neither  surprised  nor  dissatisfied,  if  I  deem  it  due  to  myself  as  well  as 
to  the  subject,  to  give  it  more  particular  and  enlarged  consideration  th^  I 
haye  heretofore  felt  it  necessary  or  proper  to  do. 

*  I  am  induced  to  embrace  for  this  purpose  the  opportunity  you  have 
presented  to  me  the  more  readily,  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  incalcula* 
ble  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  this  long  agitated 
and  distracting  subject  should  be  finally  settled,  and  from  a  hope  that  what 
I  have  to  say  upon  it  may,  from  the  situation  in  which  the  partiality  of  my 
fellow^itizens  has  placed  me,  contribute  in  some  degree  to  so  desirable  a 
result* 

*  I  greatly  fear  that  whilst  there  is  in  any  quarter  reason  to  hope  that  a 
charter  for  a  new  bank  can,  in  any  condition  of  the  country,  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Grovemment,  there  will  be  neither  order  nor  stability  in 
the  pecuniary  operations  of  the  country.  If  it  can  be  ascertained  that  a 
discredited  currency  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  will  bring  a  charter, 
what  security  have  we  that  such  a  state  of  things  will  not  be  produced  1 
Is  it  doing  violence  to  truth  and  justice,  to  attribute  to  expectations  of  this 
character,  the  crusade  which  we  have  witnessed  for  the  last  two  years 
against  the  deposite  banks,  against  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  restore 
a  specie  currency,  and  against  all  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  Treasury  ? 
Will  any  candid  and  well-informed  man  pretend  that  such  things  would 
have  been,  if  it  had  been  considered  as  settled  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  not  to  be  revived  ?  I  think  not.  The  settlement  of  the  deposite 
question,  by  the  bill  of  the  last  session,  will  doubtless  cause  a  suspension 
of  this  destructive  career ;  but  is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will 
recommence  with  the  first  appearance  of  any  thing  like  a  reasonable  chance 
for  the  re-establishment  of  a  National  Bank  ?  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  may  serve  to  arrest  or  prevent  the  agitation  of  this  subject,  if  only 
for  a  season,  is  of  great  value.  In  the  published  opinions  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  my  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  in  any  of  the  States,  is  placed  on  the  want  of  constitutioDal  powsv 
in  Congress  to  establish  one.  Those  who  concur  in  denying  this  power, 
nevertheless  differ  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  partnular  visfws  by 
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wnich  their  respective  opinions  are  sustained.     Some  admit  that  CongTeM 
has  a  right  to  create  such  an  institution,  whenever  its  establishment  be* 
comes  necessary  to  the  collection,  disbursement,  and  preservation  of  the 
revenue ;  but  insist  that  no  such  necessity  existed  when  the  charter  of  the 
old  bank  expired,  or  has  arisen  since.     With  this  class,  the  considerations 
to  which  you  allude  would  be  essential,  and  might  have  a  controlling  ef> 
feet — for  such  persons  make  the  power  to  establish  a  bank  dependent  upon 
them.     My  objection,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
give  Congress  power  to  erect  corporations  within  the  States.     This  was 
the  main  point  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  celebrated  opinion  against  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  National  Bank.     It  is  an  objection  which  nothing  short 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  can  remove.     We  know  it  to  be  an 
historical  ikct  that  the  convention  refused  to  confer  that  power  on  Con* 
gress,  and  I  am  opposed  to  its  assumption  by  it  upon  any  pretence  what* 
ever.     If  its  possession  shall  at  any  time  become  necessary^  the  only  just 
way  to  obtain  it  is  to  ask  it  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  in  the  form  prescn* 
bed  by  the  Constitution.     Holding  this  opinion,  and  sworn  to  support  that 
instrument  as  it  is,  I  could  not  find  in  the  circumstances  to  which  you  refer, 
either  warrant  or  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  in  question ;  and 
I  am  not  only  willing  but  desirous  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  f\illy  informed  of  the  precise  ground  I  occupy  on  this  subject. 
I  desire  more  especially  that  they  should  know  it  now,  when  an  opportu. 
nity,  the  best  our  form  of  Grovernment  afS>rds,  will  soon  be  presented,  to 
express  their  opinion  of  its  propriety.     If  they  are  in  favor  of  a  National 
Bank,  as  a  permanent  branch  of  their  institutions,  or  if  they  desire  a  Chief 
Magistrate  who  will  consider  it  his  duty  to  watch  the  course  of  events, 
and  give  or  withhold  his  assent  to  such  an  institution  according  to  the  de- 
gree  of  necessity  for  it  that  may  in  his  opinion  arise  from  the  considerations 
to  which  your  question  refers,  they  will  see  that  my  co-operation  in  the 
promotion  of  either  of  these  views  cannot  be  expected.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  this  seasonable,  explicit,  and  published  avowal  before  them,  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  nevertheless  bestow  upoo 
me  their  suffrages  for  the  office  of  President,  skepticism  itself  must  oease 
to  doubt,  and  admit  their  will  to  be  that  there  shall  not  be  any  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  authority, 
see  fit  to  give  to  Congress  the  right  to  establish  one. 

'  It  is  because  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  expression  of  the  popular  will, 
made  under  such  circumstances^  must  have  a  tendency  to  arrest  further 
agitation  of  this  disturbing  subject,  for  four  years  at  least,  and  most  prob- 
ably,  from  the  great  moral  influence  which  the  oflen  expressed  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  a  Republican  Government  is  entitled  to,  for  a 
much  longer  period,  that  I  am  thus  full  and  explicit  upon  the  point  to 
which  you  have  called  my  attention.  However  much  we  may  differ  upon 
the  abstract  question  involved  in  this  controversy,  no  reflecting  man  can 
doubt  the  healthful  and  invigorating  effects  which  any  thing  that  looks  liks 
a  settlement  of  this  question  must  have  upon  all  the  business,  as  well  as 
political  relations  of  the  country.     The  public  mind  has  been  long  and 

Clnfully  agitated  by  it,  and  needs  repose.     The  fruits  of  this  agitation 
ve  been  bitter  and  abundant.     Men  of  business  require  to  be  put  in  a 
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sitnution  that  they  may  adapt  their  affairs  to  a  state  of  things  which  prom- 
ises permanency.  That  character  is  alonc!  necessary  to  give  success  to 
the  present  system.  No  rational  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  fiscal  afl&irs 
of  the  counti^  can  fail  to  succeed,  if  the  mass  of  our  industrious  and  en- 
terprising population )  without  regard  to  local,  sectional  or  political  distinc- 
tions, are  only  sincerely  desirous  for  its  success.  Once  satisfy  them  that 
things  are  in  this  respect  to  remain  stable,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  possible  that  they  can  refuse  their  aid  and  support  to  that  which  con- 
cerns them  so  nearly,  and  upon  which  their  prosperity,  private  as  well  as 
public,  is  so  essentially  dependent.  If  our  correspondence  shall  have  the 
effect  to  contribute  in  any  degree  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which 
we  all  have  so  deep  an  interest,  and  which  should  be  desired  by  all,  I 
will  rejoice  that  it  has  taken  place.' 

'^  My  convictions  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  these  views  upon  this  vitally 
important  question,  have  been  confirmed  by  all  my  subsequent  experience, 
and  will,  I  doubt  not,  from  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
endure  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

"  My  opinions  upon  the  tariff,  which  is  the  subject  of  your  third  ques- 
tion, were  asked  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presideney,  by  a 
portion  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  North  Carolina,  and  freely  given.  Their 
application  reached  me  but  a  short  period  before  the  then  approaching  elec- 
tion, and  to  secure  in  every  portion  of  the  Union  as  general  and  early  a 
knowledge  of  my  views  as  was  practicable,  I  caused  them  to  be  forthwith 
published  at  Albany.  They  were  reiterated  in  1836,  when  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  contain  the  general  principles  by  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  regulate  my  official  course.  I  was  seriously  friendly  to  the 
passage  of  the  compromise  bill,  and  have  always  been,  and  still  am,  dis- 
posed  to  carry  it  into  full  and  fair  effect.  The  opinions  of  which  I  have 
spoken  were  expressed  in  the  following  terms : 

'  Although  my  official  acts  in  relation  to  the  protective  system  might 
well  be  regard^  as  rendering  the  avowal  unnecessary,  I  think  it  never- 
theless  proper  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  establishment  of  commercial  regu- 
lations, with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  products,  to  be  witnin 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress.  Whilst,  however,  I  have  entertain- 
ed this  opinion,  it  has  never  beeit  my  wish  to  see  the  power  in  question 
exercised  with  an  oppressive  inequality  upon  any  portion  of  our  citizens,  or 
ibr  the  advantage  of  one  section  of  the  Union  at  the  expense  of  another. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  at  all  times  believed  it  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Giovernment 
to  direct  its  operations  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  distribute,  as  equally 
as  possible,  its  burdens  and  blessings  amongst  the  several  States  and  the 
people.  My  views  upon  this  subject  were  several  years  ago  spread  before 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  have  since  been  widely  diffused  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  press.  My  object  at  that  time  was  to  invite  the  at* 
tention  of  my  immediate  constituents  to  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  its  various  bearings,  being  well  assured  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion would  bring  them  to  a  standard,  which,  from  its  moderation  and  ius- 
tice,  would  furnish  the  best  guarantee  for  the  true  interests  of  all.  If,  aa 
IttB  been  supposed,  those  views  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  produce 
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the  ibnner  are  included  the  right  to  make  and  establish  roads  and  canals 
within  the  States,  and  the  assumption  of  as  much  jurisdiction  over  the  ter- 
ritory they  may  occupy,  as  is  necessary  to  their  preservation  and  use.  The 
latter  is  restricted  to  simple  grants  of  money,  in  aid  of  such  works,  when 
made  under  State  authority. 

'  The  Federal  Government  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  possess  the  power 
first  specified ;  nor  cim  it  derive  it  from  the  assent  of,  the  State  in  which 
such  works  are  to  be  constructed.  The  money  power,  as  it  is  called,  if 
not  so  free  from  difficulty.  Various  rules  have  from  time  to  time  beeu 
suggested  by  those  who  properly  appreciate  the  importance  of  precision 
and  certainty  in  the  operations  of  the  Federal  power ; .  but  they  have  been 
so  frequently  infringed  upon  by  the  apparently  unavoidable  action  of  the 
Grovemment,  that  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  has 
been  prevented.  The  wide  difference  between  a  definition  of  the  power  in 
question  upon  paper,  and  its  practical  application  to  the  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  sensibly  felt  by  all  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  The  whole  subject  was  reviewed  in  the 
President's  Maysville  message.  Sincerely  believing  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  country,  the  quiet,  not  to  say  the  stability,  of  the  Union,  and 
the  preservation  of  that  moral  force  which  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other, 
holds  it  together,  imperiously  required  that  the  destructive  course  oT  legis- 
lation upon  that  subject  then  prevalent,  should,  in  some  proper  and  consti- 
tutional way,  be  arrested,  I  tnroughout  gave  to  the  measure,  of  which  that 
document  was  an  exposition,  my  active,  zealous,  and  anxious  support. 

'  The  opinions  declared  by  the  President  in  the  Maysville,  and  his  succeed- 
ing annual  message,  as  I  understand  them,  are  as  follows :  1st.  That  Con- 
gress does  not  possess  the  power  to  make  and  establish  a  road  or  canal 
within  a  State,  with  a  right  of  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  I  have  stated ;  and 
that  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  that  the  construction  of  such  works 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government,  a  previous  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  conferring  that  power,  and  defining  and  restricting  its 
exercise,  with  reference  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  is  indispensable. 
2d.  An  intimation  of  his  belief  that  the  right  to  make  appropriations  in  aid 
of  such  internal  improvements  so  are  of  a  national  character,  has  been  so 
generally  acted  upon,  and  so  long  acquiesced  in  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  and  the  constituents  of  each,  as  to  justify  its  exercise ;  but 
that  it  is  nevertheless  highly  expedient  that  even  such  appropriations 
should,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  relate  to  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys, 
public  piers,  and  other  improvements  in  the  harbors  and  navigable  rivers 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  security  and  facility  of  our  ibreign  commerce, 
be  deferred  at  least  until  our  national  debt  is  paid.  3d.  That  if  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  people  that  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
restricted  to  the  appropriation  of  money,  and  extended  in  that  form  in  aid 
of  such  undertakings,  when  carried  on  by  State  authority,  then  the  occa- 
sion, the  manner,  and  the  extent  of  the  appropriation,  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  constitutional  regulation. 

'  In  these  views  I  concurred  ;  and  I  likewise  participated  in  the  difficul- 
ties which  were  encountered,  and  expressed  by  the  President,  in  adopting 
the  principle  which  concedes  to  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  mako 
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appropriations  in  aid  of  works  which  might  be  regarded  as  of  a  national 
character— difficulties  which  arose  as  well  from  the  danger  of  considering 
mere  usage  the  foundation  of  the  right,  as  from  the  extreme  uncertainty 
and  consequent  insecurity  of  the  best  rule  that  had  ever  been  adopted,  or 
that  could,  in  the  absence  of  positive  constitutional  provision,  be  establish- 
ed. The  reasons  on  which  these  objections  were  founded,  are  so  fully 
stated  in  the  document  referred  to,  and  have  been  so  extensively  promul- 
gated, that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  them  here.  Subsequent  rp. 
flection  and  experience  have  confirmed  my  apprehension  of  the  injurious 
consequences  which  would  probably  flow  from  the  continuation  of  appro, 
priations  for  internal  improvements,  with  no  better  rule  for  the  govemment 
of  Congress  than  that  of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  general  and  true  interests  of  tiie  country 
would  be  best  consulted  by  withholding  them,  with  the  exceptions  which  1 
have  already  referred  to,  until  some  constitutional  regulation  upon  the 
subject  has  been  made. 

*  In  this  avowal  I  am  certainly  not  influenced  by  feelings  of  indifTerrnce, 
much  less  of  hostility  to  internal  improvements.  As  such,  they  can  ha«'e 
no  enemies.  I  have  never  omitted  to  give  them  all  the  proper  aid  in  my 
power,  for  which,  by  the  way,  I  claim  no  particular  merit,  as  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  an  honest  and  sane  man  in  the  country  who  does  not  wish  to 
see  them  prosper ;  but  their  construction,  and  the  manner  in  which,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  eflfeoted,  are  quite  different  questions. 
Rather  than  again  expose  our  legislation  to  all  the  corrupting  influences 
of  those  scrambles  and  combinations  in  Congress  which  have  been  here- 
tofore witnessed,  and  the  other  affairs  of  the  country  to  the  injurious  effects 
unavoidably  resulting  from  them,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  leave  works  of  the  character  spoken  of,  and  not  embraced  in 
the  exception  which  has  been  pointed  out,  for  the  present,  to  the  supports 
upon  which  they  have  reposed  with  so  much  success  for  the  last  two  years, 
viz :  State  eflbrts  and  private. enterprise.  If  the  great  body  of  the  people 
become  convinced  that  the  progress  of  these  works  should  be  accelerated 
by  the  Federal  arm,  they  will  not  refuse  to  come  to  some  proper  constitu- 
tional arrangement  upon  the  subject.  The  supposition  that  an  equitable 
rule,  which  pays  a  proper  respect  to  the  interests  and  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent States,  could  fail  to  receive  ultimately  the  constitutional  sancticai, 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  By  such  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  our  jwlitical  system,  in  addition  to  the  other  ad- 
vantages derived  from  it,  would,  in  relation  to  this  subject  at  least,  be 
relieved  from  those  dangerous  shocks  which  spring  from  diversities  of  opin- 
ion upon  constitutional  points  of  deep  interest ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
resources  of  the  country  would  be  best  husbanded  by  being  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  by  whose  labor  they  are  produced.' 

"  To  this  exposition  of  my  opinions  upon  the  general  subject,  were  added 
some  additional  observations,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Williams,  already  refer- 
red to.  They  were  chiefly  applicable  to  *  the  improvements  of  our  harbors, 
and  the  removal  of  partial  and  temporary  obstructions  in  our  navigable 
rivers,  for  the  facility  of  our  foreign  commerce,'  and  the  best  means  of 
checking  the  tendency  to  abuses  which  such  appropriations  often  produced. 
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growth.  Expedition  after  expedition,  fitted  out  to  oppose  them,  had  met 
with  the  most  disheartening  losses ;  and  finally,  a  gallant  army,  under 
Brigadier-Greneral  Harmer,  which  had  heen  sent  expressly  to  chastise 
these  savages,  afler  destroying  some  of  their  towns,  had  been  signally  de- 
feated by  them^  and  almost  annihilated.  Of  the  few  experience  officers 
who  escaped  irmn  Harmer's  defeat,  nearly  all,  worn  out  with  the  fatigues 
of  a  service  so  harassing,  and  shrinking  from  a  warfare  of  so  dangerous 
and  barbarous  a  nature,  had  resigned  their  commissions ;  and  a  general 
feeling  of  dismay  began  to  pervade  the  whole  of  our  exposed  frontier. 

Afler  the  defeat  of  Harmer,  a  new  army  was  raised,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  veteran  General  St.  Clair.  This  brave  but  unfortunate 
commander  moved  his  army  slowly  and  cautiously  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  opening  a  road,  and  establishing  ibrts  at  suitable  distances. 
By  the  1st  of  November,  1791,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  countiy, 
and  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Miami  villages.  On  the  4th,  his  camp  was 
suddenly  attacked  about  daylight,  by  an  immense  body  of  savages,  aided 
by  white  auxiliaries  from  Canada.  The  assailants  being  well  protected 
by  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  mounds  of  earth,  fired  from  the  ground,  and 
were  scarcely  to  be  seen,  except  when  they  rose  to  spring  from  one  shelter 
-to  another.  They  advanced  rapidly  in  front,  and  upon  either  flank,  up  to 
the  very  mouths  of  the  American  field-pieces. 

The  militia  occupying  the  front  were  dismayed  by  the  impetuosity  and 
violence  of  this  unexpected  attack,  and  falling  back  upon  the  regulars, 
threw  them  into  confusion.  In  vain  the  officers  endeavored  to  rally  and 
re-form  their  men  ;  their  success  was  only  partial.  Twice  wero  the  Indi* 
ana  driven  back  by  desperate  charges ;  but  while  they  gave  way  at  one 
point  to  the  bayonets  of  our  soldiers,  from  every  other  quarter  they  poured 
m  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  upon  the  lines,  until  the  whole  army  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  a  most  disorderly  retreat  ensued. 
The  savages  pursued  their  conquered  foe  for  miles,  and  the  woofls  were 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying.  Of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
five  hundred  and  thir^  were  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  wounded. 

These  sad  reverses  created  an  intense  excitement  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  rendered  it  imperative  upon  the  govei  nment  to  place  the  army 
under  the  command  of  a  military  chief  of  well-earned  reputation  ;  a  cau- 
tious, discreet,  brave,  and  energetic  soldier.  The  two  most  prominent  at 
that  period,' were  Greorge  Rogers  Clark  and  Anthony  Wayne.  They  had 
both  fought  in  the  revolution,  held  separate  commands,  and  had  planned 
and  executed  the  most  daring  and  successful  enterprises.  The  latter  was 
known  through  the  whole  army,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  as  Mad 
Anthony,  from  his  eventful  fortunes  and  daring  adventures.  Tl)e  calcula- 
ting mind  of  the  discriminatingf  Washington  singled  out  Mad  Anthony  to 
command  the  western  army,  and  he  at  once  received  orders  to  that  effect. 

The  United  States  Legion,  as  Wayne's  army  was  called  under  the  new 
organization,  rendezvoused  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  summer  of  1792.  In  No- 
vember following,  they  went  ilnto  winter  quarters  at  an  eligible  position  on 
the  Oiiio,  22  miles  below,  whicia  they  called  Legionville.  On  the  30th  April, 
1708,  General  Wayne  broke  up  his  winter  encampment  at  this  place,  and 
cowreyed  his  army  in  boats  down  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Washington. 
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Such  was  the  situation  of  the  western  country,  when  yom^  HABKisoir, 
then  nineteen  years  of  age,  having  received  from  the  hands  of  Washington 
the  commission  of  an  ensign  in  the  first  regiment  of  artillery,  joined  his 
corps  at  Fort  Washington,  which  stood  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  tht 
Queen  city  of  the  West. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Fort  Washuigton,  it  became  necessary  to  despatch 
a  train  of  pack  horses  to  Fort  Hamilton,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  upon  the 
great  Miami.  This  train  was  under  the  charge  of  a  body  of  soldiers  6com 
the  fort,  and  the  whole  was  placed  under  the  command  of  young  Hanison. 
This  was  the  first  charge  confided  to  his  care.  Though  the  distance  was 
short,  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  thousands  of  savages  peopling  the 
whole  ferest,  rendered  the  enterprise  extremely  perilous ;  and  constant^ 
exposure  required  uninterrupted  watchfulness,  and  much  more  thought, 
attention,  and  wisdom  than  can  often  be  found  in  a  lad  not  yet  out  of  his 
teens.  This  service  was  performed  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  Gen< 
oral  St.  Clair  openly  acknowledged  his  pleasure  at  the  success  of  his  young 
officer,  bestowing  upon  him  the  warmest  praise  and  commendation.  He 
rapidly  gained  die  entire  confidence  of  his  officers,  and  in  1702  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

During  the  summer  of  1793,  the  Indians  having  signified  a  desire  for 
peace,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them,  but  without  suc- 
cess. General  Wayne,  during  this  time,  was  busily  employed  in  disciplining 
and  reinforcing  his  troops ;  and  having  at  length  received  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  commence  active  operations,  he  left  Fort  Wash- 
ington in  October,  and  advanced  with  his  army  about  eighty  miles  along 
the  south-western  branch  of  the  Miami,  where  he  took  up  his  position,  and 
erected  fortifications.  To  this  post  he  gave  the  name  of  Greenville,  and 
here  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters.  The  winter,  however,  was  not 
spent  in  idleness.  On  the  23d  December,  General  Wayne  sent  a  detachment 
of  eight  companies  of  infantry,  and  a  battalion  of  artillery,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  upon  which  St.  Chir  and  his  gallant  army  had  been  so 
terribly  defeated  on  the  4th  of  November,  two  years  before.  Lieutenant 
Harrison  was  not  drafted  for  this  expedition  ;  but,  longing  for  more  active 
employment,  he  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  his  assistance  was  accepted 
by  the  commander. 

The  battle-field  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  a  fortifioation  was  immediately  erected, 
to  which  the  name  of  Fort  Recovery  was  given.  The  bones  of  the  mur. 
dered  soldiers  were  carefully  collected,  and  interred  with  military  honors. 
The  same  pieces  of  artillery  lost  on  the  fatal  4th  of  November,  1791,  were 
recovered  ;  and,  from  their  thunder-belching  mouths,  three  times  three  dis- 
chai^gea  were  fired  over  the  remains  of  the  western  heroes. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition.  General  Wayne  issued  a  general  order 
of  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  for  their  gallant  conduct  on  the  occasioa, 
in  which  Lieutenant  Harrison  was  particularly  mentioned  amcmg  other 
officers. 

On  the  80th  of  June,  1794,  Fort  Recovery  was  fiercely  assailed  by  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  aided  by  British  and  Canadian  auxiliaries.  But 
though  their  assaults  were  unusually  bold  and  daring,  and  repeatedly 
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renewed,  they  were  each  time  bravely  repulsed,  and  were  finally  compel- 
led to  retreat  with  great  loss.  About  two  weeks  subsequent  to  this  attack 
cm  Fort  Recovery,  Greneral  Wayne  was  reinforced  by  a  body  of  mounted 
volunteers  from  Kentucky,  under  the  command  of  General  Scott.  On  the 
8th  of  the  following  August,  having,  by  a  rapid  movement,  advanced  sev- 
enty miles  beyond  Greenville,  he  encamped  at  Grand  Glaise,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Indian  country.  In  his  despatch  to  the  War  Department  on 
this  occasion,  the  commander-in-chief  says — "  We  have  thus  gained  pos- 
session of  the  grand  emporium  of  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  West,  without 
loss  of  blood.  The  very  extensive  and  highly-cultivated  fields  and  gardens 
show  the  work  of  many  hands.  The  margins  of  those  beautiful  rivers, 
the  Miami  of  the  Lake  and  Au  Glaise,  appear  like  one  continued  village 
for  a  number  of  miles  above  and  below  the  place  ;  nor  have  I  ever  before 
beheld  such  immense  fields  of  com  in  any  part  of  America,  from  Canada 
to  Florida." 

A  strong  work,  called  Fort  Defiance,  was  immediately  erected  by  our 
troops  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  above  despatch. 
Greneral  Wayne  now  felt  himself  fully  prepared  for  decisive  operations ; 
but  before  striking  the  final  blow,  he,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions, 
renewed  his  endeavors  to  conciliate  and  effect  some  amicable  negotiation 
with  the  Indians.  '<  I  have  thought  proper,"  he  said,  '<  to  offer  the  enemy 
a  last  overture  of  peace ;  and  as  they  have  every  thing  that  is  dear  and 
interesting  at  stake,  I  have  reason  to  expect  they  will  listen  to  the  prop, 
oddon  mentioned  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  an  address  despatched  yesterday 
by  a  special  flag,  under  circumstances  that  will  insure  his  safe  return,  and 
may  eventually  spare  the  effusion  of  much  human  blood.  But  should  war 
be  their  choice,  that  blood  be  upon  their  own  heads.  America  shall  no 
longer  be  insulted  with  impunity.  To  an  all-powerfbl  and  just  God,  I 
therefore  commit  myself  and  gallant  army." 

These  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  enemy,  although  the  great  chief 
Little  Turtle,  who  had  planned  and  led  the  attack  in  the  defeat  of  St. 
Clair,  urged  them  to  embrace  the  terms  oflfered.  "  We  have  beaten  the 
white  men  twice,"  said  he,  <^  under  separate  commanders.  We  cannot 
expect  the  same  good  fortune  to  attend  us  always.  The  Americans  are 
now  led  by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps — the  night  and  the  day  are  alike  to 
him ;  and  during  all  the  time  he  has  been  marching  upon  our  villages, 
notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  young  men,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of  it.  There  is  something  whispers  me 
it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  oflers  of  peace." 

The  day  after  this  speech  was  delivered,  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  of  the  20th  August,  1794,  which  cannot  be  better  described  than  by 
quoting  a  portion  of  the  graphic  account  of  Greneral  Wayne,  in  his  official 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

"  At  8  o'clock  on  the  2(Hh,"  said  General  Wayne,  "  the  army  advanced 
in  columns,  agreeably  to  the  standing  order  of  march ;  the  legion  on  the 
right  flank,  covered  by  the  Miami—one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  on 
the  lefl,  under  Brigadier-Greneral  Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear,  under 
Bri^dier-Greneral  Barbee : — a  select  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers  moved 
in  mmt  of  the  Aegion,  commanded  by  Major  Price,  who  was  directed  to 
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keep  sufficiently  advanoed,  so  as  to  give  timely  notice  for  the  troops  to 
form,  in  case  of  action,  it  being  yet  undetermined  whether  the  Indians 
would  decide  for  peace  or  war.  After  advancing  about'  five  miles.  Major 
Price's  corps  received  so  severe  a  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  secreted 
in  the  woods  and  high  grass,  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat. 

<*  The  legion  was  immediately  formed  in  two  lines,  principally  in  a  close, 
thick  wood,  which  extended  for  miles  on  our  lefl ;  and  for  a  very  consider- 
able distance  in  front,  the  ground  being  covered  with  old  fallen  timber, 
probably  occasioned  by  a  tornado,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  for  cav- 
alry to  act  with  effect,  and  afforded  the  enemy  the  most  favorable  covert 
for  their  savage  mode  of  warfare,  they  were  formed  in  three  lines,  within 
supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and  extending  nearly  two  miles,  at  right 
angles  with  the  river. 

*<  I  soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  the  fire,  and  the  extent  of  their 
lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force  in  front,  in  possession  of  their 
favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring  to  turn  our  left  flank.  I  therefore  gave 
orders  for  the  second  line  to  advance,  to  support  the  first,  and  directed  Ma- 
jor-General Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the  right  fiank  of  the  savages,  with  the 
whole  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  by  a  circuitous  route — at  the  same  time 
I  ordered  the  fVont  line  to  advance  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians 
from  their  coverts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  when  up,  to  deliver  a 
close  and  well-directed  fire  on  their  backs,  followed  by  a  brisk  charge,  so 
as  not  to  give  them  time  to  load  again.  I  also  ordered  Captain  Miss.  Camp- 
bell,  who  commanded  the  legionary  cavalry,  to  turn  the  left  fiank  of  the 
enemy  next  the  river,  which  afibrded  a  favorable  field  for  that  corps  to  act 
in.  All  these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit  and  promptitude ;  but  such 
was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  of  the  first  line  of  infantiy,  that  the 
Indians  and  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers  were  driven  from  all  their 
coverts  in  so  short  a  time,  that  although  every  exertion  was  used  by  the 
officers  of  the  second  line  of  the  legion,  and  by  Generals  Scott,  Todd,  and 
Barbee,  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  to  gain  their  proper  positions,  yet  but 
a  part  of  each  could  get  up  in  season  to  participate  in  the  action  ;  the  en- 
emy being  driven,  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles,  through 
the  thick  woods  already  mentioned,  by  less  than  one-half  their  numbers. 

*^  From  every  account,  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand  combat- 
ants ;  the  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were  short  of  nine  hundred. 
This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned  themselves  to  flight, 
and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving  our  victorious  army  in  fiill 
and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  terminated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  guns  of  the  British  garrison. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  particular  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded — ^the  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  federal  army.  The  woods 
were  strewed  for  a  considerable  distance  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Indi- 
ans and  their  white  auxiliaries  ;  the  latter  armed  with  British  muskets  and 
bayonets. 

"  We  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  in  front 
of  the  field  of  battle,  during  which  all  the  houses  and  cora-fields  were  oon- 
suooed  and  destroyed  for  a  considerable  distance,  both  above  and  below 
Fort  MiaoQi.  as  well  as  within  pistol-shot  of  that  garrison,  who  were  com- 
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pelled  to  remain  tacit  spectators  of  this  general  devastation  and  oonflaffra- 
tion — among  which  were  the  houses,  stores,  and  property  of  Colonel  M'See^ 
the  British  Indian  agent,  and  principal  stimulator  of  the  war  now  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  the  savages/' 

The  success  of  this  brilliant  action  was  owing  not  only  to  the  admirable 
discipline  which  Greneral  Wayne  had  introduced,  but  to  his  method  of  est- 
tending  his  line,  and  forming  his  troops  in  open  order,  and  charging  rapidly 
upon  the  Indians,  rousing  them  from  their  coverts  at  the  point  of  die  bayo* 
net,  and  pouring  in  upon  them  a  deadly  fire  before  they  could  again  find 
shelter.  This  system  has  been  more  or  less  practised  upon  in  all  our  sub- 
sequent Indian  wars. 

The  gallant  bearing  of  Lieutenant  Harrison  in  this  action,  was  thus 
noticed  by  General  Wayne,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War :  "  My 
faithful  and  gallant  aid-de-camp.  Lieutenant  Harrisony  rendered  the  most 
essential  service  by  conomunicating  my  orders  in  every  direction,  and  by 
his  conduct  and  bravery  exciting  the  troops  tb  press  for  victory." 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  the  Maumee  Rapids  greatly  disheartened  the 
Indians ;  and  their  discontent  became  very  soon  apparent  at  the  vacillating 
conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  British  fort,  who,  after  their  disastrous 
defeat,  refused  to  take  part  in  their  behalf.  Two  of  the  most  powerful 
chiefs,  Little  Turtle  and  Buckongelas,  beginning  to  doubt  the  power  of  the 
English  to  protect  them,  and  learning  to  respect  our  strength,  openly  deela^ 
red  in  favor  of  the  United  States ;  and,  through  their  influence,  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  opened  on  the  first  of  January,  1795.  This  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  by  which  the  Indians  relinquished  an  immense  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States.  The  news  of  Wayne's  victory  had  a  favorable 
efiect  upon  our  pending  negotiations  in  London,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
enabled  our  minister,  Mr.  Jay,  to  secure  the  assent  of  Lord  Grenville  to 
the  surrender  to  the  United  States  of  all  the  forts  held  and  occupied  by  the 
British  in  the  north-west,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  govemmeot  The 
settlers  had  now  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  em- 
igration rapidly  progressed. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  this  campaign.  Lieutenant  Harrison  received  the 
commission  of  a  captain,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Washington, 
under  circumstances  which  evinced  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  talents 
and  discretion  were  held  by  General  Wayne.  At  this  period  France  was 
at  war  with  Spain  ;  and  certain  agents  of  the  French  government  had  been 
seat  to  Kentucky  by  Genet,  the  French  minister,  and  were  then  diligently 
employed  in  exciting  the  gallant  people  of  that  state  to  an  invasion  of  Louu 
isiana,  by  which  means  they  hoped  to  embroil  our  country  in  a  war  wilh 
Spain.  General  Wayne  received  instructions  to  adopt  every  precaution  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a  result ;  and  in  giving  the  command  of 
Fort  Washington  to  Captain  Harrison,  he  lefl  with  him  extensive  discr&. 
tionary  powers  in  relation  to  the  management  of  this  delicate  responsibility. 
About  this  time,  too,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  Jay's  treaty,  the  mil- 
itary posts,  which,  in  defiance  of  good  faith,  had  been  established  by  the 
British  on  our  north-western  frontier,  were  given  up  to  the  United  Slates ; 
and  Captain  Harrison  was  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  despatching 
from  Fort  Washington  the  troops  destined  to  take  possession  of  the  sunen 
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dered  forts,  and  of  forwarding  through  the  wilderness  the  stores  and  mn.  i 

nitions  of  war  necessary  for  these  remote  posts.  il 

'^  It  is  no  slight  evidence/'  says  Hall,  in  his  menooir  of  HarrisoD,  *<  of  j! 
the  prudence,  ability,  and  intelligence  of  Harrison,  that,  at  an  early  age, 
and  with  the  rank  only  of  captain,  he  was  selected  by  the  discriminatii^  || 
Wayne  to  discharge  duties  so  important,  and  to  exercise  a  responsibility  so  '. 
delicate.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  this,  as  well  as  on  various  subsequeoEt  j! 
trusts  reposed  in  him  throughout  a  long  career,  he  honorably  vindicated,  !i 
by  his  fidelity  and  zeal,  the  choice  of  the  appointing  power."  ■ 

Captain  Harrison  remained  at  Fort  Washington,  discharging  his  aiduoas 
and  complicated  duties  with  boldness  and  punctuality.     While  there,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  the  founder  of  the  Miami         ' 
settlements.     <<  She  has  been,"  says  Hall,  "  the  faithful  companion  of 
this  distinguished  patriot,  during  the  various  perils  and  vicissitudes  of  his         ' 
eventful  life,  and  still  lives  to  witness  the  maturity  of  his  fame,  and  the         I 
honors  paid  him  by  a  grateful  country." 

On  the  death  of  General  Wayne,  in  1797,  Captain  Harrison  lefl  the 
army,  and  received  his  first  civil  appointment,  as  Secretary  and  ex-qfido 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- Western  Territory.  While  in  this  sta^ 
tion,  he  entered  so  warmly  into  the  interests  of  the  people,  that  when,  in 
the  following  year,  the  North- Western  Territory  was  declared  to  be  enti- 
tled to  a  representation  in  Congress,  Mr.  Harrison  was  almost  unanimously 
elected  their  first  delegate  to  Congress.  He  was  at  this  time  about  twenty* 
six  years  of  age.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  first  session  of  the  sixth  Congress,  in  December,  1799.  At  this  period, 
the  all-engrossing  subject  in  the  west,  and  one  in  which  the  whole  country 
had  a  deep  interest,  was  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  The  manner 
in  which  these  lands  had  been  hitherto  disposed  of,  had  created  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  people.  These  lands  had  been  sold  only  in  laige 
tracts,  the  smallest  of  which  included,  at  least,  four  thousand  acres  ;  and 
as  the  minimum  price  was  at  that  time  two  dollars  per  acre,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  new  settlers  were  utterly  precluded  from  becoming  possessore 
of  land  by  an  original  purchase  from  the  government.  Our  hardy  yeo- 
manry, with  limited  pecuniary  means,  were  thus  entirely  shut  out  from 
all  chance  of  competition  with  wealthy  speculators  and  grasping  m(xiop- 
olists — ^the  poorer  emigrants  were  becoming  disheartened  at  the  chilling 
prospects  before  them,  and  the  settlement  of  the  new  country  was  greatly 
retarded.  Fully  aware  of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  true  to  the  trust  confided  to  him,  Mr.  Harrison's  earliest  l^slative 
efibrts  were  made  to  overthrow  this  exclusive  and  pernicious  system.  He 
aroused  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  evinced  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  business 
details  connected  with  it,  that  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  ccxnmittee 
raised  to  examine  into  and  report  on  the  existing  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
public  lands ;  the  only  instance,  it  is  believed,  in  which  that  honor  has 
been  conferred  on  a  territorial  delegate.  Afler  a  proper  investigation,  he 
presented  a  report,  accompanied  by  a  bill,  the  principal  object  of  which  was 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  tracts  of  public  land  offered  for  sale,  to  such  a 
■mailer  number  of  acres  as  would  place  them  within  the  reaeii  of  actual 
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iettlera.  This  masterly  report,'  which  was  the  joint  production  of  him- 
self and  Mr.  Gallatin,  together  with  the  great  ability  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  defended  his  bill  from  the  powerful  opposition  it  encountered 
in  the  House,  gained  Mr.  Harrison  a  reputation  rarely  attained  by  so  young 
a  statesman.  The  bill  was  carried  triumphantly  in  the  House,  and  finally, 
after  some  amendments,  passed  the  Senate.  The  result  was,  that  the  pub- 
lic lands,  instead  of  being  offered  only  in  lai^e  tracts,  of  which  four  tnou- 
sand  acres  was  the  smallest  size,  were  now  to  be  sold  in  alternate  sections 
and  half  sections — the  former  containing  six  hundred  and  forty,  and  the 
latter  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  North- Western  Territory  was  divided.  That  part 
of  the  old  territory  included  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  retained  its  former  name ;  and  the  immense  extent  of  country 
north-west  of  this,  was  erected  into  a  separate  government,  and  received 
the  name  of  Indiana.  Soon  after  this  division  had  taken  place,  Mr.  Har. 
risen  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  the  new 
territory.  This  appointment  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana, with  whom  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Mr.  Harrison  had  rendered  him 
deservedly  popular. 

As  governor  of  this  territory,  Mr.  Harristm  was  invested  with  extraor- 
dinary civil  power,  as  well  as  with  military  authority.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary powers  which  he  held,  ex^qficiOy  as  governor,  he  had  the  sole  power 
of  dividing  the  district  into  counties  and  townships ;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  judges,  had  full  authority  to  adopt  and  publish  such  laws,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  of  the  original  states,  as  might  be  necessary  and  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  and  situation  of  the  district ;  and  he  had  the  appointment 
of  all  the  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers.  He  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  all  the  officers  below  the  rank  of  general  received 
their  commissions  from  him.  He  was  likewise  appointed  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  agent  and  representative  of  the  general  government ; 
in  performance  of  the  duties  of  which  office,  he  was  required  to  keep  up  a 
constant  and  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  Cabinet  at  Washington, 
He  had  also  the  unusual  power  of  conferring  on  a  numerous  class  of  indi- 
viduals a  legal  title  to  large  grants  of  land,  on  which  they  beibre  held 
merely  an  equitable  claim.  His  sole  signature  was  sufficient,  without  any 
other  formality,  to  give  a  valid  title  to  these  extensive  and  valuable  tracts 
of  land.  No  other  formality  or  publicity  was  required.  Possessed  of  this 
immense  power,  with  opportunities  to  have  amassed  wealth  by  millions,  he 
never  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  enhance  his  own  private  in- 
terests, directly  or  indirectly ;  and  not  a  breath  of  suspicion  ever  clouded 
his  honor  or  honesty. 

In  1803,  Governor  Harrison  was  appointed  by  President  Jefl&ison  sole 
'^conrniissioner  to  enter  into  any  treaties  which  might  be  necessary  with 
any  Indian  tribes  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  witlun  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject  of  their  boundaries  or  lands.''  By  virtue  of 
Has  authority,  in  the  following  year,  Harrison  succeeded  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  die  Sacs  and  Foxes ;  and  besides  the  amicable  relations  estab- 
lished with  those  tribes,  he  obtained  the  cessicm  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  including  the  whole  of  the  valuable  region  between  the  river 
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Illinois  and  the  Miflsiflsippi,  with  a  northern  boundary,  stretohing  from  tht 
head  of  Fox  river  to  a  point  cm  the  Wisconsin,  thirty-six  miles  abo?e  iti 
mouth.  This  was  the  largest  cession  of  lands  that  had  ever  yet  been  made 
by  the  Indians  at  any  one  time.  Considerable  tracts  of  land  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Wabash,  and  extending  from  Vincennes  westwanl  to  the 
Mississippi,  were  likewise  purchased  by  annuities  from  the  Delawares  and 
the  Miamies. 

For  thirteen  years,  Mr.  Harrison  filled  the  office  of  governor  of  this  ter. 
ritory,  the  people  of  which  were  almost  universally  attached  to  him.  A 
strong  instance  of  this  attachment  is  found  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Indi- 
ana, in  1809:  ''They  (the  House  of  Representatives)  cannot  forbear 
recommending  to,  and  requesting  of,  the  President  and  Senate,  most  ear- 
nestly  in  their  own  names,  and  in  the  names  of  their  constituents,  the  re- 
appointment of  the  present  governor,  William  Heniy  Harrison ;  because 
he  posocjscs  the  good  wishes  and  affection  of  a  great  majority  of  his  fellow, 
citizens ;  because  they  believe  him  sincerely  attached  to  the  Union,  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  the  administration  of  its  government ; 
because  they  believe  him  in  a  superior  degree  capable  of  promoting  the 
interest  of  our  territory,  from  long  experience  and  laborious  attention  to  its 
concerns,  from  his  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  wise  and  diainterested 
management  of  that  department ;  and  because  they  have  oonfidence  in  hii 
virtues,  talents,  and  republicanism." 

In  1806,  the  territory  having  entered  upon  the  second  grade  of  govern- 
ment, the  people  were  allowed  a  legislature.  They  elected  members  of 
the  lower  House,  and  this  body  nominated  ten  persons,  out  of  whom  five 
were  selected  by  Congress  to  form  the  Territorial  Council.  Governor  Har- 
rison warmly  urged  this  change,  although  it  deprived  him  personally  of 
much  power  and  patronage. 

In  the  year  1606,  the  friendly  relations  which  had  for  some  time  existed 
with  the  Indians,  were  broken  by  the  intrigues  of  the  two  celebrated  ehiefr 
of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  Tecumseh  and  the  rrophet.  The  design  of  thess 
arch-intriguers  was  to  form  a  confederacy  of  all  the  nortii  and  south-wesiem 
tribes,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  whites  from  extending  tbeir  new 
settlements  fbrther  west,  and  by  striking  a  deadly  blow  simultaDeoariy 
along  our  ill-defended  and  extensive  frontier,  to  expel  the  whites  from  tlis 
valleys  of  the  west.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  British  emissaries 
from  Canada  were  employed  in  forming  alliances  with  the  moet  poweribl 
ohieft,  and  fomenting  their  hostility  against  the  Americans.  The«e  move- 
msnts  amongst  the  tribes  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Governor  Harrison, 
who,  by  a  prudent  course  of  policy,  for  several  years  kept  the  savages  in 
check.  In  the  summer  of  1806,  the  Prophet  encamped  with  his  followers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe.  Conscious  that  Governor  Harrins  sus- 
pected the  hostile  designs  of  the  chiefs,  this  cunning  impostor  farmed  the 
mdaoious  resolve  to  visit  the  governor,  and  lull  his  suspicions  by  tne 
wamest  protestations  of  friend^ip.  He  visited  Vincennes,  proclainsd 
himself  amioably  disposed  to  the  Americans,  returned  to  Tippecanoe^  and 
lenewed  his  intrigues^  fnteUigence  of  which  was  immediately  conreynd  to 
the  governor. 
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In  1809,  GrOTemor  Harrison  held  a  council  at  Fort  Wa3me,  wivh  the  chieft 
0f  the  Miamies,  Delawares,  Potawatomies,  and  Kickapoos,  which  resulted  in 
the  cession  of  an  extensive  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  the  Wabash,  and  up 
that  river  for  nx>re  than  sixty  miles  above  Vincennes.  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet  affected  great  dissatisfaction  at  this  treaty ;  upon  which  Governor 
HarriscMS  sent  word  to  the  Prophet,  that  he  might  come  forward  and  exhibit 
any  title  he  had  to  any  portion  of  the  lands  transferred  by  the  treaty,  and 
if  it  was  found  just  and  equitable,  the  lands  would  be  restored,  or  an  ample 
equivalent  given  for  them. 

On  the  12th  August,  1810,  Tecumseh  visited  Governor  Harrison  at  Yin- 
oennes.  The  governor  had  sent  him  word  not  to  bring  more  than  thirty 
warriors  with  him,  but  he  appeared  with  over  three  hundred,  all  completely 
armed.  His  excuse  hr  this  conduct  was  the  pretended  belief  of  intend^ 
treacheiy  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  Tecumseh  addressed  this  council  in 
an  animated  speech,  openly  avowing  the  designs  of  himself  and  his  brother, 
which  were,  to  form  a  coalition  of  all  the  red  men,  to  prevent  the  whites 
firom  extending  their  settlements  farther  west,  and  to  establish  the  principle 
that  the  Indian  lands  belonged  in  common  to  all  the  tribes,  and  oould  not 
be  sold  without  their  united  consent. 

In  reply.  Governor  Harrison  said  that,  '*  when  the  white  people  arrived 
on  this  continent,  they  found  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  coun- 
try on  the  Wabash,  and  at  that  time  the  Shawnees  were  residents  of 
Geoipa,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  The  lands  have 
been  purchased  from  the  Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners 
of  it.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  are  one  naticm ;  for  if 
such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six 
different  tongues  into  their  heads,  but  would  have  taught  them  all  to  speak 
one  language. 

<<  The  Miamies  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of  their  lands, 
and  to  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  in  addition  to  what  they  have 
long  enjoyed,  and  the  benefit  of  which  they  have  experienced  from  the 
punctuality  with  which  the  seventeen  fires*  comply  with  their  engage- 
ments ;  and  the  Shawnees  have  no  ri^ht  to  come  from  a  distant  country  to 
control  the  Miamies  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  property." 

The  interpreter  delivered  this  reply ;  and  the  moment  he  finished,  Te- 
cumseh bounded  from  the  earth,  and,  with  the  most  furious  gesticulations, 
cried  out,  **  It  is  false  !"  As  he  uttered  this,  his  band  of  forty  warriors, 
who  were  present,  sprung  to  their  feet,  and  began  to  brandish  their  toma- 
hawks and  war-clubs.  The  governor  was  attended  by  only  a  few  unarmed 
citizens,  his  honorary  guard  of  twelve  soldiers  having  been  directed  to 
occupy  a  shady  place  at  a  distance.  His  situation  was  perilous.  Every 
one  expected  to  hear  the  yell  of  the  savages,  and  to  encounter  their  fierce 
attack.  Governor  Harrison  immediately  rose,  and  drew  his  sword — a 
friendly  chief  cocked  a  pistol  with  which  he  was  armed,  and  some  of  the 
persons  in  attendance  seized  such  weapons  as  were  within  their  reach,  and 
stood  on  the  defensive.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  the  guard  hastily 
approached,  and  were  about  to  fire  on  the  Indians,  when  the  governor,  with 

*  The  Mventeen  States,  at  ihat  time  composiDg  the  Umoo. 
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singular  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  restrained  theni.     He  then  tumea 

to  Tecumseh,  and  calmly  but  authoritatively  told  him  that  <*  he  was  a  bad 

man — ^that  he  would  hold  no  further  communication  with  hiin — and  that  he 

must  now  return  to  his  camp,  and  take  his  departure  from  the  settlements 

without  delay." 

The  council  immediately  broke  up,  and  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors, 
overawed  by  the  calmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  governor,  withdrew  to  their 
camp.  The  next  morning,  the  haughty  chief,  apologizing  for  his  conduct, 
desired  a  renewal  of  the  council.  Governor  Harrison  consented,  taking 
the  precaution  to  have  two  companies  of  militia  underarms,  to  protect  Vin- 
cennes.  The  chief,  at  the  succeeding  interviews,  treated  the  governor  with 
perfect  respect,  but  insisted  on  the  grounds  he  had  before  taken — adding 
that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Creek  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing  them  over  to  his  measures ;  and  he  actually  did,  two  days  afterwards, 
set  out  on  this  journey  with  twelve  or  fifteen  warriors. 

Anxious  if  possible  to  win  over  the.  chief  to  a  desire  for  peace,  Grovemor 
Harrison  visited  him  in  his  wigwam,  but  Tecumseh  would  not  abate  in  his 
demands,  and  the  governor  indignantly  rejected  his  oifers  of  wampum  in 
atonement  for  murders  committed  by  his  tribe.  The  governor  again  re- 
minded him  that  the  President  would  never  accede  to  his  claims  upon  the 
territory  purchased  at  the  treaty  of  Wayne ;  to  which  the  haughty  chief 
replied,  **  Well,  as  the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the 
Great  Spirit  will  put  sense  enough  in  his  head  to  induce  him  to  direct  you 
to  give  up  this  land.  It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  olFthat  he  will  not  be  injured 
by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still  in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  while  you 
and  I  have  to  fight  it  out." 

At  the  winter  session  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  in  1810,  Governor  Har- 
rison  in  his  message  recapitulates  the  transaptions  connected  with  the  treaty 
of  Wayne,  and  alludes  to  the  clamors  of  foreign  agents  and  disafi^cted  per- 
sons, who  had  charged  that  the  Indians  had  been  defrauded  by  that  treaty. 
An  obscure  man,  of  the  name  of  M'Intosh,  openly  asserted  that  the  gover. 
nor  had  cheated  the  Indians ;  and  the  calumny  having  been  industriously 
circulated,  Governor  Harrison  thought  it  due  to  himself  and  the  character 
of  the  government,  that  the  charge  should  be  fully  investigated.  An  action 
for  slander  was  therefore  brought  against  M'Intosh,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  territory.  All  the  facts  connected  with  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Wayne  were  critically  inquired  into,  and  the  defendant  was  allow, 
ed  every  opportunity  to  examine  all  the  persons  engaged -in  the  Indian  de- 
partment, or  who  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  making  of  this  treaty.  But  the  more  the  subject  was  inquired  into, 
the  more  clearly  did  it  manifest  the  strict  honor  and  integrity  of  Governor 
Harrison ;  until,  at  length,  convinced  of  this,  the  counsel  of  M'lntodi  aban- 
doned all  plea  of  justification,  and  asked  only  for  a  mitigation  of  danmces. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  four  thousand  dollars  against  the  defenaant 
— a  heavy  verdict  in  a  new  country,  where  money  is  always  scarce,  and 
damages  given  by  juries  in  such  cases  are  genenally  very  small.  A  laive 
amount  of  the  defendant's  property  was  sold  the  following  year  to  satkriy 
this  judgment,  and  was  bought  in  by  the  agent  of  the  governor,  while  he 
himself  was  absent  in  conrunand  of  Uie  army.     TW^ftcrds  of  this  propertg 
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Gisfoemor  Harrison  aficrwardB  returned  to  M*Inta»h^  and  the  remainder  he 
distrihuied  among  ike  orphan  children  of  some  of  his  galUmi  feUow-ciJtisens 
who  fell  m  haUle  during  ike  last  war  f 

In  the  year  1611,  the  Indians  proceeded  to  open  violence.  The  whole 
finontier  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  loudly  called  for  the  protection  of  the 
government.  President  Madison  directed  the  fourth  regiment,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Boyd,  then  stationed  at  Pittsburgh,  to  repair  without  delay  to 
Vinoennes.  Instructions  were  also  sent  to  Governor  Harrison  to  march 
with  an  armed  force  upon  the  Prophet's  town,  but  to  avoid  hostilities  "  of 
any  kind,  or  to  any  degree  not  absolutely  necessary."  The  governor  im- 
mediately assembled  five  hundred  of  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  Indiana, 
which,  with  the  fourth  regiment,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  a  small  but  gallant  body  of  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  constitu 
ted  his  whole  available  force,  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  men. 
These  troops  were  collected  at  Fort  Harrison,  about  sixty  miles  above 
Vincennes,  from  which,  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  properly  disciplined,  he 
took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  Prophet's  town.  He  lefl  Fort  Harrison 
OQ  the  28th  October,  1811,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  November  en- 
camped his  army  at  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  Prophet's 
town.  On  the  following  day,  the  march  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
caution,  to  prevent  surprise.  About  mid-day,  scouts  of  the  Indians  were 
discovered,  and  the  interpreters  called  to  them,  but  they  answered  only 
with  menacing  gestures.  Arriving  at  a  favorable  spot,  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town,  the  governor  determined  to  encamp,^  and  fortify  his 
position,  until  he  could  hear  from  the  friendly  Indians  whom  he  had  da* 
flpatched  to  the  Prophet  on  the  day  he  lefl  Fort  Harrison.  Aflerwardu 
Captain  Dubois,  of  Vincennes,  was  despatched  with  an  interpreter  to  the 
Prophet,  to  ascertain  whether  he  intended  to  comply  with  the  terms  propo^ 
sed.  The  army  moved  slowly  onward,  in  order  of  battle.  The  Indians 
attempted  to  cut  off  Captain  Dubois.  The  governor  now  determined  to 
treat  them  as  open  enemies,  and  moved  on  with  a  determination  to  attack 
them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  a  deputation  from  the ' 
Prophet  came  in,  who  declared  that  he  wished  if  possible  to  avoid  hostil- 
ities, and  had  sent  a  pacific  message  in  answer  to  that  of  the  governor,  but 
that  the  messengers  had  unfortunately  missed  the  army  by  returning  down 
the  south  side  of  the  Wabash.  A  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed 
upon ;  but  Harrison  knew  too  well  the  artful  treachery  of  his  antagonist 
to  be  deceived.  He  posted  his  troops  on  a  carefully  chosen  position,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  Tippecanoe.  The  place  selected  was  a  dry 
piece  of  ground,  which  rose  some  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  a  marshy 
prairie  in  fh>nt  towards  the  town,  and  about  twice  as  high  above  a  similar 
prairie  in  the  rear ;  through  which,  near  the  bank,  ran  a  small  stream, 
clothed  with  willows  and  brushwood.  On  the  left  of  the  encampmenti 
Mb  bench  of  land  became  wider ;  on  the  right  it  gradually  narrowed, 
and  terminated  in  an  abrupt  point,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  right  flank.  The  two  columns  of  infantry  occupied  the  front 
and  rear.  The  right  flank,  being  about  eight  yards  wide,  was  filled 
with  Captain  Spencer's  company  of  eighty  men.  The  left  flank,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  extent,  was  composed  of  three  com. 
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panies  of  mounted  rifiemen,  under  Greneral  Wells,  commaiiding  ■■ 
Major. 

On  die  night  of  the  6th  of  November,  (say^  M'Afee,  the  historian  of  tfak 
battle,)  the  troops  went  to  rest,  as  usual,  with  their  clothes  and  accoutre- 
ments  on,  and  their  arms  by  their  sides.  The  officers  were  ordered  fo 
sleep  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  was  the  governor's  invariable  practice  to 
be  ready  to  mount  his  horse  at  a  moment's  warning.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  he  arose  at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock,  and  sat  by  the  fire  con- 
versing  with  the  gentlemen  of  his  &mily,  who  were  reclining  on  their 
blankets  waiting  for  the  signal,  which  in  a  few  minutes  would  have  been 
given,  for  the  troops  to  turn  out.  The  orderly  drum  had  already  been 
roused  for  the  reveille.  The  moon  had  risen,  but  afforded  little  light,  in 
consequence  of  being  overshadowed  by  clouds,  which  occasionally  dis- 
charged a  drizzling  rain.     At  this  moment  the  attack  commenced.* 

The  treacherous  Indians  had  crept  up  so  near  the  sentries  as  to  hear 
them  challenge  when  relieved.  They  intended  to  rush  upon  the  sentries, 
and  kill  them  before  they  could  fire ;  but  one  of  them  discovered  an  Indian 
creeping  towards  him  in  the  grass,  and  fired.  This  was  immediately  fol- 
IowchI  by  the  Indian  yell,  and  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  left  flank.  The 
guard  in  that  quarter  gave  way,  and  abandoned  their  officer  without  making 
any  resistance.  Captain  Barton's  company  of  regulars,  and  CaptaiB 
Guiger's  company  of^  mounted  riflemen,  forming  the  lefl  angle  of  the  rear 
line,  received  the  first  onset.  The  fire  there  was  excessive  ;  but  the  troops, 
who  had  lain  on  their  arms,  were  immediately  prepared  to  receive,  and  had 
gallantry  to  resist,  the  furious  savage  assailants. 

The  manner  of  the  attack  was  calculated  to  discourage  and  terrify  ^e 
men ;  yet  as  soon  as  they  could  be  formed  and  posted,  they  maintained 
their  ground  with  desperate  valor,  though  but  few  of  them  had  ever  before 
been  in  battle.  The  fires  of  the  camp  were  extinguished  immediately,  aa 
the  light  they  afforded  was  more  serviceable  to  the  Indians  than  to  our  men.f 

In  the  mean  time,  the  attacks  on  Spencer's  and  Warwick's  companies^ 
on  the  right,  became  very  severe.  Captain  Spencer  and  his  lieutenants 
were  all  killed,  and  Captain  Warwick  was  mortally  wounded.  The  gov- 
ernor, in  passing  towards  that  flank,  found  Captain  Robb's  company  near 
'the  centre  of  the  camp.  They  had  been  driven  from  their  post ;  or  rather 
had  fallen  back  without  orders.  He  led  them  to  the  aid  of  Captain  Spm- 
cer,  where  they  fought  very  bravely,  having  seventeen  men  killed  during 
the  battle.  While  the  governor  was  leading  this  company  into  actkni, 
Colonel  Owen,  his  aid,  was  killed  at  his  side.     This  gallant  officer  was 

*  Upon  the  firat  alarm,  the  governor  moanted  hia  hone,  and  |>roeeeded  towaida  ^ 
point  of  attack ;  and  finding  the  line  much  weakened  there,  he  ordered  two  compamei 
from  the  centre  of  the  rear  line  to  march  up,  and  form  across  the  angle  in  the  rear  of 
Barton's  and  Guiger's  companies.  In  passing  through  the  camp  towards  the  left  of  the 
front  line,  he  met  with  Mig'or  Daviess,  who  informed  him  that  the  Indiana,  concealed  be. 
hind  some  trees  near  the  line,  were  annoying  the  troops  very  severely  in  that  qnaiter, 
and  requested  permission  to  dislodge  them.  In  attempting  this  exploit,  he  fell  monal^ 
wounded,  as  did  Colonel  Isaac  White,  of  Indiana,  who  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  bis  tnap> 
"^ttdge  SaU. 

t  Except  those  of  Barton's  and  Guiger's  companies,  which  the  BoddennesB  of  Um  «U 
taek  lef.  no  time  to  put  cut^— i&. 
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mounted  on  it  white  horse ;  and  &s  the  governor  had  ridden  a  gray  on  the 
day  before,  it  is  probable  that  Owen  was  mistaken  for  him,  as  it  is  certain 
tliat  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the  only  Indians  who  broke  through  the  lines, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  an  attempt 
to  insure  victory  by  killing  the  commander-in-chief.  The  ffovemor  hap- 
pened  not  to  be  mounted  on  his  own  gray ;  his  servant  had  accidental!} 
tied  that  animal  apart  from  the  other  horses  belonging  to  the  general  staff, 
and  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  attack,  not  being  able  to  find  this 
horse  as  quickly  as  was  desirable,  the  governor  mounted  another. 

Captain  Prescott's  company  of  U.  S,  infantry  had  filled  up  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  retreat  of  Robb's  company.  Soon  after  Daviess  was  wound- 
ed, Captain  Snelling,  by  order  of  the  governor,  charged  upon  the  same 
Indians,  and  dislodged  them  with  considerable  loss.  The  battle  was  now 
maintained' on  all  sides  with  desperate  valor.  The  Indians  advanced  and 
retreated  by  a  rattling  noise  made  with  deer  hoofs :  they  fought  with  en* 
thusiasm,  and  seemed  determined  on  victory  or  death. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  the  companies  of  Snelling,  Posey,  Scott,  and 
Wilson,  were  taken  from  the  rear,  and  formed  on  the  lefl  flank ;  and  those 
of  Cook  and  Baen  were  ordered  to  the  right.  General  Wells  was  directed 
to  command  the  corps  on  the  lef^,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  dragoons,  who 
were  now  mounted,  to  charge  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  The  service 
was  gallantly  performed,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  into  a  swamp,  where 
the  cavalry  could  not  follow.  At  the  same  time,  Cook's  and  Lieutenant 
Larrabe's  companies,  with  the  aid  of  the  rifiemen  and  militia  on  the  right 
flank,  charged  the  Indians,  and  put  them  to  flight  in  that  quarter,  which 
terminated  the  battle. 

The  Prophet  took  no  part  in  this  battle,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  con- 
test remained  secure  upon  a  neighboring  eminence,  chanting  a  war-song. 
He  had  practised  the  arts  of  a  conjurer,  and  promised  his  warriors  that 
"  the  Great  Spirit  would  turn  the  powder  of  the  whites  into  ashes,  and 
charm  their  bullets,  so  that  they  should  drop  harmless,  and  that  the  red 
men  should  have  light,  while  their  enemies  were  involved  in  utter  dark- 
ness." Soon  after  the  battle  commenced,  he  was  told  that  his  warrbrs 
were  falling  in  great  numbers,  but  he  bade  them  fight  on,  and  they  would 
soon  see  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  predictions. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Prophet'a  town,  which  had  been  hastily  abandoned 
by  the  Indians,  was  occupied  by  our  troops,  who  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  burnt  the  town  itself.  After  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  and 
paying  the  last  mournful  rites  to  the  remains  of  those  who  had  fallen,  the 
troops  were  put  in  motion  on  their  homeward  march  to  Vincennes. 

The  importance  of  the  victory  at  Tippecanoe  has  never  been  over-esti- 
mated. It  destroyed  the  potent  influence  of  the  Prophet,  and  defeated  the 
combination  among  the  tribes,  which  would  certainly  have  followed,  had 
our  army  been  overpowered.  All  the  historians  of  this  battle  concur  in 
rendering  to  Governor  Harrison  the  meed  of  praise  for  his  daring  intrepid- 
ity and  gallant  conduct  in  this  hard-fought  action.  President  Madison 
called  to  it  the  special  attention  of  Congress,  and  the  legislatures  of  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  passed  the  most  flattering  enoonimiis  upon  the  illustrious 
oammander. 
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On  the  18th  June,  181S,  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  whole  west,  ready  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  thecotintrj,  were  anxious 
that  Governor  Harrison  should  be  placed  in  command.  He  was  accord* 
ingly  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Kentucky  a  brevet  Major-Greneral  of 
militia,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  gallant  volunteers  raised  for  the 
succor  of  Detroit,  and  other  posts  on  the  frontier.  The  ignoble  surrender 
of  Hull  defeated  the  plans  of  the  campaign.  Soon  after,  General  Win- 
chester was  appointed  a  Major-General  in  the  army,  and  Governor  Har- 
risen  received  at  the  same  time  the  commission  of  a  Brigadier-General. 
This  appointment  he  declined,  being  desirous  that  the  war  department 
should  be  first  apprised  of  the  arrangement  by  which  he  had  been  placsed 
in  command  of  the  Kentucky  troops.  The  appointment  of  Winchester  waa 
injudicious,  and  created  great  dissatisfiustion  throughout  the  west,  where 
the  people,  knowing  the  merits  of  Harrison,  were  desirous  that  he  should 
be  placed  in  command.  Governor  Harrison,  however,  endeavored  to  recon- 
cile the  troops  to  the  change.  Still  their  displeasure  at  having  been  de- 
prived of  their  favorite  commander  was  not  confined  to  murmttrs,  but 
created  open  disaffection,  and  almost  mutiny.  The  volunteere,  especially, 
were  loud  in  their  complaints  and  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  change 
of  commanders;  and  the  troops  were  at  last  induced  to  continue  their 
march,  solely  by  the  belief  that  as  soon  as  the  case  was  rightly  understood 
at  Washington,  the  command  would  be  restored  to  Governor  Harrison. 

This  expectation  was  speedily  realized ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  ~ 
made  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  of  the  almost  unanimoiia 
wishes  of  the  western  people,  than  he  immediately  appointed  Harrison  in 
place  of  Winchester,  commander-in-chief  of  the  north-western  amw.  Tlie 
despatch  conveying  this  appointment  overtook  him  on  his  way  to  fndnna; 
and,  with  a  small  escort,  he  returned,  without  delay,  to  the  army. 

His  arrival  was  at  a  fortunate  juncture.  A  revolt  had  already  tak«» 
place  in  one  of  the  regiments,  and  others  were  disaffected.  The  appear, 
ance  of  their  beloved  commander  restored  all  to  order ;  and  when  he  ad* 
dressed  them,  the  air  rung  with  their  huzzas.  Frem  that  time,  says  Judge 
Hall,  no  troops  were  more  faithfiil,  until  the  fatal  day  when  most  of  them 
gave  their  lives  to  their  country,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Raisin. 

The  objects  of  the  present  campaign  were,  to  retake  Detroit,  and  expel 
the  enemy  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  to  protect  our  fraotiers, 
and  reduce  Maiden,  in  Upper  Canada.  General  Harrison  drew  up  hia 
plan  of  operations  at  the  outset.  The  Rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes 
was  the  point  of  concentration,  from  which  the  principal  movemoit  against 
the  enemy  was  to  be  made.  The  military  base  extended  from  Upper  San- 
dusky on  the  right,  to  Fort  Defiance  on  the  left. 

Greneral  Harrison  now  advised  the  building  of  vessels  to  contend  with 
the  English'  upon  the  lakes.  This  advice  was  soon  after  followed,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion  was  evinced  by  repeated  naval  victories. 

General  Winchester  had  been  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief  to 
advance  to  the  Rapids.  General  Harrison  reached  Upper  Sandusky  on 
the  18th  December,  and  Winchester  reached  the  Rapids  on  the  16th  Jan- 
uary, where  he  fortified  a  good  position.  While  here,  General  Wincheatar 
received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  a  body  of  the  enemy  upon  the  river 
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Raisin ;  and,  without  consulting  Greneral  Harnson,  made  those  imprudent 
advances  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  the  river  Raisin,  and  the  de- 
feat at  Frenchtown.  The  instant  Greneral  Harrison  was  apprised  of  the 
meditated  movements  of  Winchester,  he  exerted  himself  to  avert  the  issue 
which  he  dreaded,  and  hastened  to  Winchester's  camp ;  but  the  news  of 
the  disasters  at  the  Raisin  reached  him  on  his  arrival  at  the  Rapids. 

After  Winchester's  defeat,  the  army  fell  back  upon  the  Portage,  eighteen 
miles,  where  they  remained  till  the  last  of  January,  when  they  marched 
to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids.  Finding  it  impracticable  to  advance  upon  Mai- 
den  this  season,  General  Harrison  now  had  his  camp  fortified,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Camp  Meigs.  He  now  repaired  to  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose 
of  ui^ng  on  vigorous  preparations  for  a  spring  campaign.  He  repeated 
his  earnest  entreaties  to  the  government  to  place  a  fleet  on  the  lakes  ;  and 
to  his  exertions  was  it  principally  owing  that  the  gallant  Perry  was  at 
length  sent  to  Lake  Erie  to  superintend  the  equipment  of  a  fleet.  Hearing 
that  the  enemy  meditated  a  movement  against  Camp  Meigs,  General  Har- 
rison hastened  back  to  the  camp,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  April .  The 
morning  of  the  28th  brought  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
soon  after  the  British  troops  were  discovered  from  the  fort,  ascending  the  river 
in  vessels  and  boats,  while  the  Indians,  in  strong  force,  were  seen  approach- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  by  land.  The  British  disembarked  and  encamped 
at  the  old  station  on  the  Maumee,  nearly  two  miles  below  Fort  Meigs ;  and 
on  the  night  after  they  landed,  they  commenced  the  construction  of  three 
powerful  batteries,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  directly  opposite  our 
camp.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  the  English  artillerists  were  at 
their  guns.  Orders  were  given  in  the  American  camp  for  the  tents  to  be 
struck.  In  a  few  minutes  the  canvass  was  removed,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  a  long  breast-work  of  earth,  behind  which  the  army  was  se- 
curely encamped.  The  Americans  had  erected  a  grand  traverse,  twelve 
fbet  high,  running  entirely  across  the  camp,  upon  a  base  twenty  feet  broady 
and  three  hundred  yards  long.  For  five  days  the  enemy  threw  a  continu* 
ous  shower  of  balls,  but  with  very  little  efl^t.  General  Harriaoa  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  in  the  mean  time. 

On  learning  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement  under  General  Clay,  Gen- 
eral Harrison  promptly  decided  upon  making  a  bold  eflbrt  to  raise  the  siege 
by  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  enemy's  batteries  on  both  sides  the  river* 
Preparations  were  at  once  made  for  a  sortie  from  the  fort,  against  the  Brit- 
ish works  on  the  right  bank ;  and  an  officer  was  despatched  to  Greneral 
Clay,  directing  him  to  land  six  or  eight  hundred  men  about  a  mile  above 
the  fort,  on  the  left  bank,  with  orders  to  march  with  great  secrecy  and  ra- 
pidity to  the  assault  of  the  batteries  in  that  quarter,  to  carry  them  by  storm, 
spike  the  cannon,  and  let  down  the  carriages,  and  then  hasten  to  their  boats, 
and  cross  over  to  the  camp.  The  sortie  from  the  fort  was  attended  with 
great  success.  The  detachment  ordered  to  this  service  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  a  part  of  whom  were  regulars,  and  the  remainder 
volunteers  and  Kentucky  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Miller,  of 
the  United  States  army.  These  brave  troops  attacked  a  body  of  British 
rogulars  and  Indians,  of  more  than  double  their  number ;  but  the  impet- 
uosity of  their  charge  was  irresistible,  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  they 
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drove  the  enemy  firom  the  batteries.  They  spiked  the  cannon,  took  a  large 
number  of  prisoners,  and  having  fully  accomplished  their  object,  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  fort.  This  sortie  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and 
desperate  actions  fought  during  the  whole  wa]>^«nd  its  brilliant  suooees 
was  richly  merited  by  the  intrepid  gallantry  of  the  brave  troops  engaged 
in  the  enterprise. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Dudley  had  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  charged  the  enemy's  batteries  at  full  speed,  and  pulled  down  the 
British  flag  without  loss  of  a  man.  General  Harrison  made  signals  for 
Dudley  and  his  men  to  retire,  but  they  loitered  about,  examining  the  works 
Campbell  was  sent  to  recall  them,  but  the  Indians  gathered  on  their  flank, 
and  attacked  Captain  Comb's  company.  Dudley  again  charged  the  foe, 
and  drove  them  two  miles.  The  enemy  now  rallying,  attacked  Major 
Shelby,  who  had  remained  at  the  batteries.  Some  of  his  men  were  made 
prisoners,  and  others  driven  to  the  boats.  The  major  rallied  the  rest,  drove 
tNick  the  foe,  and  hastened  to  assist  Dudley.  A  retreat  was  undertaken ; 
but  so  great  was  the  disorder,  that  most  of  Dudley's  men  were  taken  pris 
oners,  and  many  of  them  tomahawked  by  the  Indians,  in  presence  of  the 
British  general,  Proctor. 

Foiled  by  the  skilful  dispositions  of  Harrison,  and  by  the  battle,  or  rather 
the  succession  of  battles,  fought  on  the  fifth.  Proctor  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  May  he  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  retreated  in  disappointment  and  disgrace. 

Early  in  July  following  this  memorable  defeat,  the  Indians  again  assem- 
bled in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Meigs,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand 
warriors,  under  Tecumseh.  General  Harrison  now  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Seneca-town,  nine  miles  up  the  Sandusky  river,  where  he  oon- 
Btructed  a  fortified  camp.  This  was  a  position  from  which  he  could  foil 
back  for  the  protection  of  Fort  Meiffs ;  and  his  design  was,  when  he  could 
concentrate  his  forces,  to  make  a  ctescent  upon  the  enemy,  and  raise  the 
siege.  On  the  28th  July,  however,  the  enemy,  again  despairing  of  sue 
cess,  abandoned  the  sieged—the  British  troops  embarking,  and  sailing  .nound 
Sandusky  bay,  while  their  savage  allies  marched  across  the  swamps  of 
Portage  river,  to  co-operate  in  a  meditated  attack  upon  Port  Stephenson,  a 
temporary  depdt,  under  command  of  Major  Croghan.  The  eallant  defence 
of  this  post  by  Croghan  again  taught  the  enemy  the  strength  of  American 
valor.  After  repeated  attempts  to  take  it  by  assault,  the  enemy  was  at 
length  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  retreat  in  confusion,  having  lost, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  nearly  as  many  as  the  entire  number  of  taen  under 
the  heroic  Croghan.  The  British  now  withdrew  entirely  from  our  terri- 
tory, and  concentrated  their  strength  at  Maiden,  their  principal  stronghold 
in  Upper  Canada.  General  Harrison  did  not  sufler  them  long  to  rest  after 
their  retreat,  but  commenced  immediate  preparations  for  carrying  the  war 
into  Canada.  Our  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  had  been  constructed ;  and  the  gal- 
lant Perry,  on  the  10th  September,  captured  the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy. 
General  Harrison  had  just  at  this  time  concentrated  his  forces ;  and,  on 
the  27th  September,  the  troops  embarked  at  Sandusky  bay,  and  advanced 
towards  Maiden,  expecting  to  find  the  British  and  Indians  encamped  there 
in  full  force.    But  upon  landing  on  the  Canada  shore,  they  found  that 
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Proctor,  disheartened  by  his  recent  defeats,  had  abandoned  that  strong- 
hold,  afler  having  destroyed  the  fbrt  and  navy-yard,  and  had  retreated  wiUi 
his  regulars  and  savage  allies  to  Sandwich.  Our  army  advanced  rapidly 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  had  retreated  up  the  river  Thames,  to  the 
Moravian  town.     Here  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Thames. 

On  the  5th  October,  the  enemy  was  overtaken.  The  British  general, 
Proctor,  having  had  his  choice  of  the  ground,  had  selected  a  strong  po6i« 
tion.  It  was  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  Thames,  and  supported  by  artil- 
lery ;  and  on  the  right  by  two  extensive  swamps,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  occupied  by  a  strong  body  of  Indians.  The  British  reg- 
ulars  were  formed  in  open  order,  in  two  extended  lines.  The  Indians  were 
conunanded  by  Tecumseh  in  person.  Their  left  flank  was  posted  on  the 
isthmus  between  the  two  swamps,  and  their  right  extended  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  principal  marsh. 

Greneral  Harrison  drew  up  one  division  of  his  infantry  in  a  double  line 
reaching  from  the  river  to  the  swamp,  opposite  to  Proctor's  troops,  and  the 
other  division  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  with  its  front  extending  along  the 
swamp,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  Indians  from  turning  his  left  flank, 
and  attacking  him  in  the  rear.  Johnson's  mounted  regiment  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  infantry. 

The  American  army  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  reoonnoitrinff 
parties  soon  brought  in  exact  intelligence  of  the  dispositions  Proctor  had 
made.  Harrison,  with  the  rapid  decision  of  an  able  general,  saw  at  once 
the  egregious  error  of  his  opponent  in  forming  his  regular  soldiers  in  ex- 
tended line,  and  instantly  took  advantage  of  it.  Aware  that  troops  formed 
in  open  order  could  not  resist  a  vigorous  charge  of  cavalry,  he  immediately 
ordered  Colonel  Johnson  to  form  his  regiment  of  mounted  men,  and  dash 
through  the  enemy's  line,  in  close  column.  This  charge  was  rapidly  made, 
and  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  extended  and  weakened  line  of 
the  enemy  could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  charge  of  these  gallant 
troops,  who  dashed  through  their  ranks  with  overwhelming  impetuosity, 
and  wheeling  to  the  right  and  left,  began  to  pour  in  a  destructive  fire  upon 
their  rear.  Terrified  and  overwhelmed  by  this  onset  of  the  Americans, 
the  British  army  in  .a  short  time  threw  down  their  arms,  and  were  all  made 
prisoners,  except  a  few  who,  with  the  cowardly  Proctor,  had  fled  in  the  early 
part  of  the  battle.  The  Indians  fought  with  desperation  until  their  great 
chief  Tecumseh  was  slain  by  the  sallant  band  of  Eentuckians  under 
Colonel  Johnson,  when  they  fled,  leavmg  the  field  to  the  conquerors.  This 
brilliant  victory,  following  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  fleet  on  the  lake, 
entirely  destroyed  the  British  force  in  Upper  Canada,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  war  on  the  north-western  frontier. 

The  news  of  this  glorious  victory  occasioned  universal  rejoicings  through- 
out the  country.  President  Madison  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  the 
merits  of  the  commanding  general,  and  the  distinguished  Langdon  Cheves 
remarked  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  "  the  victory  of  Harrison  was  such 
as  would  have  secured  to  a  Roman  general,  in  the  best  days  cf  the  Repub- 
lic, the  honors  of  a  triumph." 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  different  corps  of  our  army  commenced  their 
return  home,  having  first  embarked  the  greater  part  of  the  property  they 
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had  captured  in  boats  on  the  Thames,  and  set  fire  to  the  Moravian  town, 
a  small  village  occupied  chiefly  by  Delaware  Indians,  who  professed  to  be 
of  the  Moravian  sect  of  religion.  On  the  10th,  all  the  troops  arrived  with 
their  prisoners  at  Sandwich. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indians  had  sued  for  peace,  and  GSeneral  Harrison 
had  concluded  an  armistice,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  President  could  be 
known. 

General  John  Armstrong  having  been  appomted  Secretary  of  War,  for 
some  cause  never  explained  to  the  country,  and  totally  irreconcilable  with 
his  duty  as  a  patriotic  statesman,  now  changed  the  direction  of  afiairs  in 
the  noith-west ;  and  on  the  25th  April,  1814,  appointed  a  subordinate  offi- 
cer to  a  separate  command  within  the  district  assigned  by  the  President  to 
Major-General  Harrison.  General  Harrison  soon  afler  this  resigned,  and 
retired  from  the  army.  President  Madison,  however,  immediately  appoint- 
ed him  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  in  which  service  he  con- 
tinned  until  1816,  when  he  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  representative 
in  Congress  from  Ohio.  He  continued  to  serve  in  the  House  of  RepiBsen- 
tatives  of  the  nation,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents,  and  greatly 
to  his  own  honor,  until  1819,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  ^ate 
Senate.  In  1824,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  soon 
afler  taking  his  seat  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  military  committee,  in 
place  of  General  Jackson,  who  had  resigned.  While  serving  in  this  high 
station,  he  commanded  universal  respect. 

In  1828,  General  Harrison  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  He  lost  no  time  in  embarking,  and  arrived  at 
Maracaybo,  on  the  22d  of  December,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Bogota.  Be 
found  every  thing  in  confusion,  and  Bolivar  much  inclined  to  fiivor  the 
military  party,  which  wished  to  confer  upon  him  a  dictatorship.  To  this 
the  more  democratic  of  the  people  were  strongly  opposed,  and  they  even. 
tually  succeeded  in  their  views.  The  plain  appearance  and  republican 
manners  of  the  minister  led  to  his  being  suspected,  by  a  people  ever  jeal- 
ous,  of  favoring  the  democratic  party,  and  subjected  him  to  many  petty 
persecutions  from  the  aristocracy,  against  which  he  gallantly  sustained 
himself.  He  addressed  to  General  Bolivar  his  celebrated  appeal  in  favor 
of  constitutional  liberty,  which  has  oflen  been  quoted  in  North  and  South 
America.  General  Jackson  succeeding  to  the  Presidency  in  1829,  Gen- 
eral Harrison  was  immediately  recalled. 

On  returning  from  Colombia,  General  Harrison  retired  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  fine  fitrm  at  North  Bend,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  about  fifteen 
miles  below  Cincinnati.  The  frosts  of  age  were  gathering  around  his 
brows ;  but  the  afiectioii  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  gal- 
lantly served,  was  still  surviving  fresh  and  green.  In  1836,  without  any 
general  concert,  and  when  there  were  several  candidates  in  the  field  againsi 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the  states  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  election,  and  received  seventy-two  electoral  votes.  This  strong 
evidence  of  an  abiding  popularity  with  the  people,  was  not  foigotten  four 
years  later,  when  another  Presidential  election  was  at  hand. 

At  a  full  national  convention  of  Whig  delegates,  assembled  at  Harris- 
burghy  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  ueceml^T,  1839,  General  HarnsoB 
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receiTed  the  unanimous  nomination  of  that  body  as  the  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  The  friends  of  all  the  other  candidates  opposed  to  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  desirous  to  efiect  a  change  of  measures  in  the 
federal  administration,  cordially  united  in  this  nomination ;  and  after  a 
contest  more  animated  and  more  general  than  any  which  ever  before  occur, 
red,  General  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  He  received  the  suffrages  of  nineteen  states,  and  a  greater  majority 
of  electoral  votes  than  was  ever  before  given  for  any  President — receiving 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety.four  votes  given 
in  the  twenty-six  states. 

General  Harrison  was  now  sixty-eight  years  of  age ;  and  his  elevation 
to  the  Presidency  diffused  a  general  joy  throughout  the  nation.  He  arrived 
at  Washington  in  the  month  of  February,  1841,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  former  companions  in  arms  and  chosen  friends,  who  were  to  compose 
for  the  present  his  household.  His  immediate  family  remained  in  Ohio, 
with  the  purpose  of  following  in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  inauguration 
of  President  Harrison,  on  the  4th  March,  1841,  was  attended  by  a  multi. 
tude  of  the  people,  greater  than  ever  before  assembled  at  Washington,  and 
he  pronounced  his  address  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  which  was  heard 
by  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen  assembled  in  front  of  the  eastern 
portico  of  the  Capitol.     The  address  follows : 

Called  from  a  retirement  which  I  had  auppoaed  was  to  contintie  for  the  residue  of  m j 
life,  to  fin  the  chief  executive  office  of  this  greafand  free  nation,  I  appear  before  you, 
feUow.citizen8,  to  take  the  oaths  which  the  constitution  prescribes  as  a  necessary  qual- 
ification  for  the  performance  of  its  duties.  And  in  obedience  to  a  custom  coeval  with 
our  government,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  your  expectations,  I  proceed  to  present  to  you 
a  summary  of  the  principles  which  will  govern  me  in  the  dischaige  of  the  duties  which  I 
shall  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  Roman  consul,  in  an  early  period  of  that  celebrated  republic, 
ihtft  a  most  striking  contrast  was  observable  in  the  conduct  of  candidates  for  offices  of 
power  and  trust,  before  and  after  obtaining  them — they  seldom  carrying  out  in  the  latter 
case  the  pledges  and  promises  made  in  the  former.  However  much  the  world  may  have 
improved,  in  many  respects,  in  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  since  the 
remark  was  made  by  the  virtuous  and  indignant  Roman,  I  fear  that  a  strict  examination 
of  the  annals  of  some  of  the  modern  elective  governments  would  develope  similar  in. 
stances  of  violated  confidence. 

Although  the  fiat  of  the  people  has  gone  forth,  proclaiming  me  the  chief  magistrate  of 
this  glorious  Union,  nothing  upon  their  part  remaining  to  be  done,  it  may  be  thought  that 
a  motive  may  exist  to  keep  up  the  delusion  under  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
acted  in  relation  to  my  principles  and  opinions ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  in  this 
assembly  who  have  come  here  either  prepared  to  condemn  fhose  I  shall  now  deliver,  or, 
approving  them,  to  doubt  the  since  rity  with  which  they  are  attexed.  But  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months  will  confirm  or  dispel  their  fears.  The  outline  of  principles  to  govern,  and 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  an  administration  not  yet  begun,  will  soon  be  exchanged  fur 
immutable  history  ;  and  I  shall  stand,  either  exonerated  by  my  countrymen,  or  classed 
with  the  mass  of  those  who  promised  that  tbicy  might  deceive,  and  flattered  with  the  in- 
tention  to  betray. 

However  strong  may  be  my  present  purpose  to  realize  the  expectations  of  a  magnani- 
mous and  confiding  people,  I  too  well  understand  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and 
the  dangerous  temptations  to  which  I  shall  be  exposed,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  power 
which  it  has  been  the  will  of  the  people  to  commit  to  my  hands,  not  to  place  my  chief 
confidence  upon  the  aid  of  that  Almighty  Power  whieh  has  hitherto  protected  me,  and 
enabled  me  to  bring  to  favorable  issues  other  important  but  still  greatly  inferior  trasti^ 
hentofoFB  ccmfided  to  me  by  n^  country. 
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Th«  broad  foundation  npon  which  our  eonstitution  rests  being  the  people  ■  a  brevdi  <l 
thein  having  made,  as  a  breath  can  unmake,  change,  or  modify  it — it  can  be  assigned  to 
none  of  the  great  divisions  of  government  but  to  tliat  of  democracy.  If  such  is.  its  theoiy 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  it  must  recognise,  as  its  leading  principle,  ifae 
duty  of  shaping  their  measures  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nnmbar. 
But,  with  these  broad  admissions,  if  we  could  compare  the  sovereignty  acknowledged  to 
exist  in  the  msss  of  the  people  with  the  power  claimed  by  other  sovereignties,  even  by 
those  which  have  been  considered  most  purely  democratic,  we  shall  find  a  most  esBeniial 
difference.  All  others  lay  claim  to  power  limited  only  by  their  own  will.  The  m^jodty 
of  our  citizens,  on  the  contrary,  possess  a  sovereignty  with  an  amount  of  power  pceciaely 
equal  to  that  which  has  been  granted  to  them  by  the  parties  to  the  national  compact,  and 
nothing  beyond.  We  admit  of  no  government  by  divine  right ;  believing  that,  so  far  as 
power  KB  concerned,  the  beneficent  Creator  has  made  no  distinction  amongst  men — that 
all  are  upon  an  equality,  and  that  the  only  legitimate  right  to  govern  is  an  express  grant 
of  power  from  the  governed.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  instrument 
containing  the  grant  of  power  to  the  several  departments  composing  the  governmenL  On 
an  examination  of  that  instrument,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  declarations  of  power  granu 
ed,  and  of  power  withheld.  The  latter  is  also  susceptible  of  division  into  power  which 
the  migority  had  the  right  to  grant,  but  which  they  did  not  think  proper  to  intrust  to  their 
agen<8,  and  that  which  they  could  not  have  granted,  not  being  possessed  by  themselves. 
In  other  words,  there  are  certain  rights  possessed  by  each  individual  American  citizen, 
which,  in  his  compact  with  the  others,  he  has  never  surrendered.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
he  is  unable  to  surrender,  being,  in  the  language  of  our  system,  inalienable. 

The  boasted  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  to  him  a  shield  only  against  a  petty 
provincial  ruler,  whilst  the  proud  democrat  of  Athens  could  console  himself  under  a  sen. 
tence  of  death  for  a  supposed  violation  of  the  national  fiuth,  which  no  one  imdetBtood, 
and  which  at  times  was  the  subject  of  the  mockery  of  ail,  or  of  banishment  froin  Us 
home,  his  family,  and  his  country,  with  or  without  an  alleged  cause,  that  it  was  the  act 
not  of  a  single  tyrant,  or  hated  aristocracy,  but  of  his  sssembled  countrymen.  Far  drL 
ferent  is  the  power  of  our  sovereignty.  It  can  interfere  vrith  no  one*s  faith,  prescribe 
forms  of  wor^p  for  no  one's  observance, inflict  no  punishment  but  after  weU-ascertaincd 
guilt,  the  result  of  investigation  under  forms  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself.  These 
precious  privileges,  and  those  scarcely  less  important  of  giving  expression  to  his  tfaoagkis 
and  opinions,  either  by  writing  or  speaking,  unrestrained  but  by  the  liability  for  iiyury  to 
others,  and  that  of  a  full  participation  in  all  the  advantages  which  flow  from  the  goven- 
ment,  the  acknowledged  property  of  all,  the  American  citizen  derives  from  no  charter 
granted  from  his  fellow.man.  He  claims  them  because  he  is  himself  a  man,  feahioned  by 
rhe  same  Almighty  hand  as  the  rest  of  his  species,  and  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  the 
blessings  with  which  he  has  endowed  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  sovereignty  possessed  by  the  people  of  the  United  Stately 
and  the  restricted  grant  of  power  to  the  govenunent  which  they  have  adopted,  enoogh 
has  been  given  to  accomplidi  all  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created.  It  has  been  tend 
powerful  in  war,  and  hitherto  justice  has  been  administered,  an  intimate  anion  eflected, 
domestic  tranquillity  preserved,  and  personal  liberty  secured  to  the  citizen.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  however,  from  the  defect  of  lai^fuage,  and  the  necessarily  sentantions  man- 
ner  in  which  the  constitution  is  written,  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  amount  of  power 
which  it  has  actually  granted,  or  was  intended  to  grant.  This  is  more  particnlarij  the  cms 
in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  instrument  which  treats  of  the  legislative  branch.  And  not 
only  as  regards  the  exercise  of  powers  claimed  under  a  general  clause,  giving  that  body  the 
authority  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  £e  specified  powers,  bm  in  relation 
to  the  latter  also.  It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  reflect  that  most  of  the  instances  of  alleged 
departure  from  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  constitution  have  ultimately  received  the  sanction 
of  a  migority  of  the  people.  And  the  fact  that  many  of  our  statesmen,  most  distingniA. 
ed  for  talent  and  patriotism,  have  been,  at  one  time  or  other  of  their  political  career,  oo 
both  sideB  of  each  of  the  most  warmly  disputed  questions,  forces  upon  us  the  infereaes 
fast  the  enoTB,  if  errors  there  were,  are  attributable  to  the  intrinsic  diffieolty,  in  msoy 
instances,  of  ascertaining  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  coutitation,  rather  than 
the  influence  of  any  sinister  or  unpatriotic  motive. 

But  the  great  danger  to  our  institutions  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  a  uanrpatioo,  bv 
Ibe  govamnent,  of  power  not  gruited  by  the  people,  but  by  the  aociminlatioD,  in  oas  a 
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te  4«|»rtiiMiitB,  of  that  which  was  aangned  to  othen.  Limited  as  are  the  powen  which 
have  bieoD  granted,  still  enough  hare  been  granted  to  constitute  a  deepotism,  if  concen- 
ttated  in  one  of  the  departments.  This  danger  is  greatly  heightened,  as  it  has  always 
been  obeervabJe  that  men  are  less  jealous  of  encroachments  of  one  department  upon  an^ 
other,  than  upon  their  own  resenred  rights. 

When  the  cooscitution  of  the  United  States  first  came  from  the  hands  of  the  conven. 
tion  which  formed  it,  many  of  the  sternest  republicans  of  the  day  were  alarmed  at  the 
extent  of  the  power  which  had  been  granted  to  the  federal  government,  and  more  panic 
nlariy  of  that  portion  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  executive  branch.  There  were  in 
it  features  which  appeared  not  to  be  in  harmony  with  their  ideas  of  a  simple  representa- 
tive  democracy,  or  republic.  And  knowing  the  tendency  of  power  to  increase  itself, 
particularly  when  executed  by  a  single  individual,  predictions  were  made  that,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  the  government  would  terminate  in  virtual  monarchy.  It  would  not  be. 
come  me  to  say  that  the  fears  of  these  patriots  have  been  already  realized.  But,  as  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  tendency  of  measures,  and  of  men's  opinions,  for  some  years 
past,  has  been  in  that  direction,  it  is,  I  conceive,  strictly  proper  that  I  should  take  this 
occasion  to  repeat  the  assurances  I  have  heretofore  given,  of  m^  determination  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  that  tendency,  if  it  really  exists,  and  restore  the  government  to  its  pristine 
health  and  vigor,  as  &r  as  this  can  be  effected  by  any  legitimate  exercise  of  the  power 
placed  in  my  hands. 

I  proceed  to  state,  in  as  summary  a  manner  as  I  can,  my  opinion  of  the  sources  of  the 
evib  which  have  been  so  extensively  complained  of,  and  the  correctives  which  may  be 
applied.  Some  of  the  former  are  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  defects  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  others,  in  my  judgment,  are  attributable  to  misconstruction  of  some  of  its  pro. 
visions.  Of  the  former  is  the  eligibility  of  the  same  individual  to  a  second  term  of  the 
presidency.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson  early  saw  and  lamented  this  error ; 
and  attempts  have  been  made,  hitherto  without  success,  to  apply  the  amendatory  power 
of  the  states  to  its  correction. 

As,  however,  one  mode  of  correction  is  in  the  power  of  every  President,  and  conse. 
quently  in  mine,  it  would  be  useless,  and  perhaps  invidious,  to  enumerate  the  evils  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  fellow.citizens,  this  error  of  the  sages  who  framed 
the  constitution  may  have  been  the  source,  and  the  bitter  fruits  which  we  are  still  to 
gather  from  it  if  it  continues  to  disfigure  our  system.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as  a 
general  remark,  that  republics  can  coomiit  no  greater  error  than  to  adopt  or  continue  any 
feature  in  their  systems  of  government  which  may  be  calculated  to  create  or  inorease  the 
love  of  power  in  the  bosoms  of  those  to  whom  necessity  obliges  them  to  commit  the 
management  of  their  affairs.  And  surely  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  state 
of  mind  than  the  long  continuance  of  an  office  of  high  trust.  Nothing  can  be  more  cor. 
ropting,  notning  more  destructive  of  all  those  noble  feelings  which  belong  to  the  charac 
ter  of  a  devoted  republican  patriot.  When  this  corrupting  passion  once  takes  possession 
of  the  human  mind,  like  the  love  of  gold,  it  becomes  insatiable.  It  is  the  never.dyiog 
worm  in  his  bosom,  grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  the  declining  years  of 
ita  victim.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  a  republic  to  limit  the  service  of 
that  officer,  at  least,  to  whom  she  has  intrusted  the  management  of  her  foreign  relations, 
the  execution  of  her  laws,  and  the  command  of  her  armies  and  navies,  to  a  period  so 
short  as  to  prevent  his  forgetting  mat  he  is  the  accountable  agent,  not  the  principal — the 
servant,  not  the  master.  Until  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  can  be  effected,  public 
opinion  may  secure  the  desired  object.  I  give  my  aid  to  it  by  renewing  the  pledge  here- 
tofore given,  that,  under  no  circumstances,  will  I  consent  to  serve  a  second  term. 

But  if  there  is  danger  to  public  liberty  from  the  acknowledged  defects  of  the  constitu- 
tion,  in  the  want  of  limit  to  the  continuance  of  the  executive  power  in  the  same  hands, 
diere  is,  I  apprehend,  not  much  less  from  a  misconstruction  of  that  instrument,  as  it 
regards  the  powers  actually  given.  I  cannot  conceive  that,  by  a  fair  construction,  any  or 
ei2ier  of  its  provisions  would  be  found  to  constitute  the  President  a  part  of  the  legisla. 
tive  power.  It  cannot  be  claimed  from  the  power  to  recommend,  since,  although  enjoined 
as  a  duty  upon  him,  it  is  a  privilege  which  he  holds  in  common  with  every  other  cit. 
izen.  And  although  there  may  be  something  more  of  confidence  in  the  propriety  of 
the  measures  recommended  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  in  the  obligations  of  ulti. 
mate  decision  there  can  be  no  difference.  In  the  language  of  the  constitution,  "  all 
the  legialatiTe  powers'*  which  it  grants  **  are  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.'* 
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It  would  be  1  solecism  in  language  to  say  that  any  portion  of  theae  is  not  indnded  m  iM 

whole. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  constitution  has  given  to  the  executive  the  power  to 
annul  the  acts  of  the  legislative  body  by  refusing  to  them  bis  assent.  So  a  similar  power 
has  necessarily  resulted  from  that  instrument  lo  the  judiciary  ;  and  yet  the  jodiciary  fonni 
no  part  of  the  legislature.  There  is,  it  is  true,  this  difference  between  these  grants  of 
power :  the  executive  can  put  his  negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  for  other 
cause  than  that  of  want  of  conformity  to  the  constiturion,  whilst  the  judiciary  can  only 
declare  void  those  which  violate  that  instrument.  But  the  decision  of  the  judiciary  it 
final  in  such  a  case  ;  whereap,  in  every  instance  where  the  veto  of  the  executive  is  ap^ 
plied,  it  may  be  overcome  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congreas.  1^ 
negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative,  by  the  executive  authority,  and  that  in  the  hands 
of  one  individual,  would  seem  to  be  an  incongruity  in  our  system.  Like  some  others  of 
a  similar  character,  however,  it  appears  to  be  highly  expedient ;  and  if  used  only  with  the 
forbearance  and  in  the  spirit  which  was  intended  by  its  authors,  it  may  be  productive  of 
great  good,  and  be  found  one  of  the  best  safeguards  to  the  Union. 

At  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  the  principle  does  not  appear  to 
have  enjoyed  much  favor  in  the  state  governments.  It  existed  but  in  two,  and  in  one  of 
these  there  was  a  plural  executive.  If  we  would  search  for  the  motives  which  operated 
upon  the  purely  patriotic  and  enlightened  assembly  which  framed  the  constitution,  for  the 
adoption  of  a  provision  so  apparently  repugnant  to  the  leading  democratic  principle,  thai 
the  majority  should  govern,  we  must  reject  the  idea  that  they  anticipated  from  it  any  ben. 
efii  to  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation.  They  knew  too  well  the  high  degree  of  intel. 
ligence  which  existed  among  the  people,  and  the  enlightened  character  of  the  stats 
legislatures,  not  to  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  two  bodies  elected  by  them  would 
be  worthy  represenuiiivcs  of  such  constituents,  and,  of  course,  that  they  would  reqtureno 
aid  in  conceiving  and  maturing  the  measures  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
might  require.  And  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a  thought  could  for  a  moment  have 
been  entertained  that  the  President,  placed  at  the  capital,  in  the  centre  ot  the  countiy, 
could  better  understand  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  than  their  own  immediate 
representatives,  who  spend  a  part  of  every  year  among  them,  living  with  them,  o^en 
laboring  with  them,  and  bound  to  them  by  the  triple  tie  of  interest,  duty,  and  affection. 
To  assist  or  control  Congress,  then,  in  its  ordinary  legislation,  could  not,  I  conceive,  have 
been  the  motive  for  conferring  the  veto  power  on  the  President.  This  axgument  acquires 
additional  force  from  the  fact  of  its  never  having  been  thus  used  by  the  first  six  Presi. 
dents, — ^and  two  of  them  were  members  of  the  convention,  one  presiding  over  its  deKb- 
erations,  and  the  other  having  a  lai^r  share  in  consummating  the  labors  of  that  august 
body  than  any  oth^  person.  But  if  bills  were  never  returned  to  Congress  by  either  of 
the  Presidents  above  referred  to,  upon  the  ground  of  their  being  inexpedient,  or  not  aa 
well  adapted  as  they  might  be  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  veto  was  applied  upon  that 
of  want  of  conformity  to  the  constitution,  or  because  errors  had  been  oonunitted  from  a 
too  hasty  enactment 

There  is  another  ground  for  the  adoption  of  the  veto  principle  which  bad  probably  more 
influence  in  recommending  it  to  the  convention  than  any  other.  I  refer  to  the  security 
which  it  gives  to  the  just  and  equitable  action  of  the  legislature  upon  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  It  could  not  but  have  occurred  to  the  convention  that,  in  a  country  so  eztenaivei, 
embracing  so  great  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  consequently  of  products,  and  whidk, 
from  the  same  causes,  must  ever  exhibit  a  great  difiTerence  in  the  amount  of  the  popola. 
tion  of  its  various  sections,  calling  for  a  great  diversity  in  the  employments  of  the  people, 
that  the  legislation  of  the  majority  might  not  always  justly  regard  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  minority ;  and  acts  of  this  character  might  be  passed,  under  an  express  grant  by 
the  words  of  the  constitution,  and,  therefore,  not  within  the  competency  of  the  judiciary 
to  declare  void ;  that  however  enlightened  and  patriotic  they  might  suppose,  from 
experience,  the  members  of  Congress  might  be,  and  however  largely  partaking,  in 
eral,  of  the  liberal  feelings  of  the  people,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  bodies  so 
Btitutcd  should  not  sometimes  be  controlled  by  local  interests  and  sectional  feelings.  It 
was  proper,  therefore,  to  provide  some  umpire,  from  whose  situation  and  mode  of  appoint 
ment  more  independence  and  freedom  from  such  influences  might  be  expected.  Such  a 
one  was  afiforded  by  the  executive  department,  constituted  by  the  constimcion.  A  person 
elected  to  that  high  office,  having  his  constituents  in  every  section,  state,  and  rabdirisioa 
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9i  die  Union,  miut  consider  himaeif  boand,  by  the  most  eolenui  sanctions,  to  guard,  pro. 
tact,  and  defend  the  rights  of  all,  and  of  every  portion,  great  or  small,  from  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  rest.  I  consider  the  veto  power,  therefore,  given  by  the  constitu. 
tion  to  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  solely  as  a  conservative  power :  to  bo  used 
only,  1st,  to  protect  the  constitution  from  violation ;  2dly,  the  people  from  the  effects  of 
hasty  leg^ation,  where  their  will  has  been  probably  disregarded  or  not  well  understood ; 
and,  3diy,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  comttinations  violative  of  the  rights  of  the  minorities. 
In  reference  to  the  second  of  these  objects,  I  may  observe  that  I  consider  it  the  right  and 
privilege  of  the  people  to  decide  disputed  points  of  the  constitution,  arising  from  the  gen. 
eral  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  expressly  given.  And  I 
believe,  with  Mr.  Madison,  **  that  repeated  recognitions  under  various  circumstances,  in 
acts  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  accompanied 
by  indications  in  different  modes  of  the  concurrence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation, 
afford  to  the  President  sufficient  authority  for  his  considering  such  disputed  point  as 
■ettled.'* 

Upwards  of  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  our  present  form  of  gov. 

eniment.    It  would  be  an  object  more  highly  desirable  than  the  gratification  of  the  curi. 

osity  of  speculative  statesmen,  if  its  precise  situation  could  be  ascertained,  a  fair  exhibit 

made  of  the  operations  of  each  of  its  departments,  of  the  powers  which  they  respectively 

claim  and  exercise,  of  the  collisions  which  have  occurred  between  them,  or  between  the 

whole  government  and  those  of  the  states,  or  either  of  them.    We  could  then  compar ; 

our  actual  condition,  after  fifty  years'  trial  of  our  system,  with  what  it  was  in  the  com. 

mencement  of  its  operations,  and  ascertain  whether  the  predictions  of  the  patriots  who 

opposed  its  adoption,  or  the  confident  hopes  of  its  advocates,  have  been  best  realized. 

The  great  dread  of  the  former  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states  | 

would  be  absorbed  by  those  of  the  federal  government,  and  a  consolidated  power  estab. 

liahed,  leaving  to  the  states  the  shadow  only  of  that  independent  action  for  which  they 

had  so  zealously  contended,  and  on  the  preservation  of  which  they  relied  as  the  last  hope 

of  liberty.    Without  denying  that  the  result  to  which  they  looked  with  so  much  appre. 

henrion  is  in  the  way  of  being  realized,  it  is  obvious  that  they  did  not  clearly  see  the 

mode  of  its  accomplishment    The  general  government  has  seized  upon  none  of  the 

Kserved  rights  of  the  states.    As  far  as  any  open  warfare  may  have  gone,  the  state 

authorities  have  amply  maintained  their  rights.    To  a  casual  observer,  our  system  pre- 

■ents  no  appearance  of  discord  between  the  different  members  which  compose  it.    Even 

the  addition  of  many  new  ones  has  produced  no  jarring.    They  move  in  their  respective 

orbits  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  central  head,  and  with  each  other.    But  there  is  still 

an  under  current  at  work,  by  which,  if  not  seasonably  checked,  the  worst  apprehensions 

of  our  anti.federal  patriots  will  be  realized.    And  not  only  will  the  state  authorities  be 

overshadowed  by  the  great  increase  of  power  in  the  executive  de^iartment  of  the  general 

govemment,  but  the  character  of  that  government,  if  not  its  designation,  be  essentially 

and  radically  changed.    This  state  of  things  has  been  in  part  effected  by  causes  inherent 

in  the  constitution,  and  in  part  by  the  never-failing  tendency  of  political  power  to  increase 

itself. 

By  making  the  President  the  sole  distributer  of  all  the  patronage  of  the  government,  the 

!  framers  of  the  constitution  do  not  appear  to  have  anticipated  at  how  short  a  period  it 

would  become  a  formidable  instrument  to  control  the  free  operations  of  the  state  govern- 

ments.    Of  trifling  importance  at  first,  it  had,  early  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  be. 

come  80  powerful  as  to  create  great  alarm  in  the  mind  of  that  patriot,  from  tlie  potent 

influence  it  might  exert  in  controlling  the  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise.    If  such 

could  have  then  been  the  effects  of  its  influence,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  danger 

at  this  time,  quadrupled  in  amount,  as  it  certainly  is,  and  more  completely  under  the  con. 

trol  of  the  executive  will,  than  their  construction  of  their  powers  allowed,  or  the  forbear. 

ing  characters  of  all  the  early  Presidents  permitted  them  to  make  7    But  it  is  not  by  the 

extent  of  its  patronage  alone  that  the  executive  department  has  become  dangerous,  but 

by  the  use  which  it  appears  may  be  made  of  the  appointing  power,  to  bring  Mndvj  its 

control  the  whole  revenues  of  the  country.    The  constitution  has  declared  it  to  be  the  duty 

of  the  President  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed ;  and  it  makes  him  the  commandcr.in. 

chief  of  the  armies  and  navy  of  the  United  States.    If  the  opinion  of  the  moat  approved 

wnters  upon  that  species  of  mixed  government,  which,  in  modern  Europe,  is  termed  mon. 

mokif  in  contradistinction  to  iespotism,  is  correct,  there  was  wanting  no  other  addition 
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to  the  powen  of  our  chief  magistrate  to  stamp  a  monarchical  character  on  oar 
ment,  hut  the  control  of  the  public  finances.  And  to  me  it  appears  strangle  indeed,  thai 
any  one  should  doubt  that  the  entire  control  which  the  President  possesses  o^er  ths 
officers  who  have  the  custody  of  the  public  money,  by  the  power  of  removal  widi  oi 
without  cause,  does,  for  all  mischievous  purposes  at  least,  virtually  subject  the  treason 
also  to  his  disposal. 

The  first  Roman  emperor,  in  his  attempt  to  seize  the  sacred  treasure,  silenced  the 
opposition  of  the  officer  to  whose  charge  it  had  been  committed,  by  a  significant  allusian 
to  his  swoid.  By  a  selection  of  political  instruments  for  the  care  of  the  public  money,  a 
reference  to  their  commissions  by  a  President  would  be  quite  as  efifectual  an  argument  as 
that  of  CsBsar  to  the  Roman  knight.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  great  difficulty  that 
exists  in  devising  a  proper  plan  for  the  safe.keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  public  rev- 
enues,  and  I  know  the  importance  which  has  been  attached  by  men  of  great  abilities  and 
patriotism  to  the  divorce,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  treasury  from  the  banking  institations.  It 
is  not  the  divorce  which  is  complained  of,  but  the  unhallowed  union  of  the  treasury  with 
the  executive  department,  which  has  created  such  extensive  alarm.  To  this  danger  to 
our  republican  institutions,  and  that  created  by  tlie  influence  given  to  the  executive  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  federal  officers,  I  propose  to  apply  all  the  remedies  which  may 
be  at  my  conmiand.  It  was  certainly  a  great  error  in  the  framcrs  of  the  constitution  not 
to  have  made  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  entirely  independent  of 
the  executive.  He  should  at  least  have  been  removable  only  upon  the  demand  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  I  have  determined  never  to  remove  a  secretary  of  the 
treasury  without  communicating  all  the  circumstances  attending  such  removal  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  influence  of  the  executive  in  controlling  tlie  freedom  of  the 
elective  franchise  through  the  medium  of  the  public  officers,  can  be  eiiectu&Uy  checked 
by  renewing  the  prohibition  published  by  Mr.  Jeflerson,  forbidding  their  interference  in 
elections,  farther  than  giving  their  own  votes  ;  and  their  own  independence  secured  l^ 
an  assurance  of  perfect  immunity  in  exercising  this  sacred  privilege  of  freemen  under  the 
dictates  of  their  own  unbiased  judgments.  Never,  with  my  consent,  shaU  an  officer  of 
the  people,  compensated  for  his  services  out  of  their  pockets,  become  the  pliant  instrument 
of  executive  will. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  means  placed  in  the  hwids  of  the  executive,  which  might  bt 
used  with  greater  cflect,  for  unhallowed  purposes,  than  the  control  of  the  public  preai. 
The  maxim  which  our  ancestors  derived  from  the  mother  country,  that  "  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  the  great  bulwark  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,"  is  one  of  the  mc^st  predoos 
legacies  which  they  have  left  us.  We  have  learned,  too,  from  our  own,  as  well  as  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  that  golden  shackles,  by  whomsoever  or  by  whatever  pro. 
tence  imposed,  ere  as  fatal  to  it  as  the  iron  bonds  of  despotism.  The  presses  in  the 
necessary  employment  of  the  government  should  never  be  used  **  to  clear  the  guilty,  oi 
to  varnish  crimes.**  A  decent  and  manly  examination  of  the  acts  of  the  goTcmmeDl 
should  be  not  only  tolerated,  but  encoumged. 

Upon  another  occasion  I  have  given  my  opinion,  at  some  length,  upon  the  impropriety 
of  executive  interference  in  the  legislation  of  Congress :  that  the  article  in  the  consti- 
tution  making  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  communicate  information,  and  authoriziog 
him  to  recommend  meosures,  was  not  intended  to  make  him  the  source  of  legislation, 
and,  in  particular,  that  he  should  never  be  looked  to  for  schemes  of  finance.  It  would 
be  very  strange,  indeed,  that  the  constitution  should  have  strictly  forbidden  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  from  interfering  in  the  origination  of  such  bills,  and  that  it  should  be 
considered  proper  that  an  altogether  diflerent  department  of  the  government  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Some  of  our  best  political  maxims  and  opinions  have  been  drawn  from  our  parent 
isle.  There  are  others,  however,  which  cannot  bo  introduced  in  our  system  without 
singular  incongruity,  and  the  production  of  much  mischief.  And  this  I  conceive  to  be 
one.  No  matter  in  which  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  a  bill  may  originate,  nor  by 
whom  introduced,  a  minister,  or  a  member  of  the  opposition,  by  the  fiction  of  law,  oi 
rather  of  constitutional  principle,  the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  it  agreeably 
to  his  will,  and  then  submitted  it  to  Parliament  for  their  advice  and  consent.  Now,  the 
rery  reverse  is  the  case  here,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  principle,  but  the  forms  pre. 
icribed  by  the  constitution.  The  principle  certainly  assigns  to  the  only  body  constituted 
oy  die  constitution  (the  legislative  body)  the  power  to  make  laws,  and  the  forms  erea 
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direct  that  die  enactment  should  be  aacribcd  to  them.  The  Senate,  in  rUation  to  revonije 
bitie,  have  the  right  to  propose  amendments ;  and  so  has  the  executive,  by  the  power 
given  him  to  return  them  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  his  objections.  It  is  in 
his  power,  also,  to  propose  amendments  in  the  existing  laws,  suggested  by  his  cbeerva. 
tions  upon  their  defective  or  injurious  operation.  But  the  delicate  duty  of  devising  schemes 
of  revenue  should  be  left  where  the  constitution  has  placed  it — with  the  immediate  rep. 
resentatives  of  the  people.  For  similar  reasons,  the  mode  of  keeping  the  public  treasure 
should  be  prescribed  by  them ;  and  the  farther  it  may  be  removed  from  the  control  of  the 
executive,  the  more  wholesome  the  arrangement^  and  the  more  in  accordance  with  re* 
publican  principle. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  character  of  the  currency.  The  idea  of  making  it 
exclusively  metallic,  however  well  intended,  appears  to  me  to  be  fraught  with  more  fatal 
consequences  than  any  other  scheme,  having  no  relation  to  the  personal  rights  of  the 
citizen,  that  has  ever  been  devised.  If  any  single  scheme  could  produce  the  eifect  of 
arresiing,  at  once,  that  mutation  of  condition  by  which  thousands  of  our  most  indigent 
fellow-citizens,  by  their  industry  and  enterprise,  are  raised  to  the  possession  of  wealth, 
that  is  the  one.  If  there  is  one  measure  better  calculated  than  another  to  produce  that 
state  of  things  so  much  deprecated  by  all  true  republicans,  by  which  the  rich  are  daily 
adding  to  their  hoards,  and  the  poor  sinking  deeper  into  penury,  it  is  an  exclusive  metaU 
lie  currency.  Or  if  there  is  a  process  by  which  the  character  of  the  country  for  generos. 
ity  and  nobleness  of  feeling  may  be  destroyed  by  the  great  increase  and  necessary  toL 
eration  of  usury,  it  is  an  exclusive  metallic  currency.  - 

Amongst  the  other  duties  of  a  delicate  character  which  the  President  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  is  the  supervision  of  the  government  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
Those  of  them  which  are  destined  to  become  members  of  our  great  political  family,  are 
compensated  by  their  rapid  progress  from  infancy  to  manhood,  for  the  partial  and  tem- 
porary deprivation  of  their  political  rights.  It  is  in  this  district  only  where  American 
citizens  are  to  be  found,  who,  under  a  settled  system  of  policy,  are  deprived  of  many  im. 
portent  poUticai  privileges,  without  any  inspiring  hope  as  to  the  future.  Their  only  con. 
solation,  under  circumstances  of  such  deprivation,  is  that  of  the  devoted  exterior  guards 
of  a  camp— that  their  sufferings  secure  tranquillity  and  safety  within. 

Are  there  any  of  their  countrymen  who  would  subject  them  to  greater  sacrifices— to 
any  other  humiliations  than  those  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  object  for 
which  they  were  thus  separated  from  their  fellow.citizens  7  Axe  their  rights  alone  not  to 
be  guarantied  by  the  application  of  those  great  principles  upon  which  all  our  constitutions 
are  founded  7  We  are  told  by  the  greatest  of  British  orators  and  statesmen,  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  most  stupid  men  in  England  spoke  of 
*'  their  American  subjects."  Are  t  ere,  indeed,  citizens  of  any  of  our  states  who  have 
dreamed  of  their  $ubject»  in  the  District  of  Columbia  7  Such  dreams  can  never  be 
realized  by  any  agency  of  mine. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  people  of  the  states, 
but  free  American  citizens.  Being  in  the  latter  condition  when  the  constitution  was 
tormed,  no  words  used  in  that  instrument  could  have  been  intended  to  deprive  tbem  of 
ihat  character.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  great  principles  of  inalienable  rights,  so  em. 
phatically  insisted  upon  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  could  neither  make, 
nor  the  United  States  accept,  a  surrender  of  their  liberties,  and  become  the  aubjeeU,  in 
other  words,  the  slaves,  of  their  former  fellow.citizens.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  a  correct  idea  of  his  own  rights  as  an  American  citizen, 
the  grant  to  Congress  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  District  of  Columbia  can  be  inter, 
preted,  so  far  as  respects  the  aggregate  people  of  the  United  States,  as  meaning  nothing 
more  than  to  allow  to  Congress  the  controlling  power  necessary  to  afford  a  free  and  safe 
exercise  of  the  functions  assigned  to  the  general  government  by  the  constitution.  In  ail 
other  respects,  the  legislation  of  Congress  should  be  adapted  to  their  peculiar-  position 
and  wants,  and  be  conformable  with  their  deliberate  opinions  of  their  own  interests. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  respective  departments  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  authorities  of  our  country,  within  their  appropriate  orbits.  This 
is  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  some  cases,  as  the  powers  which  they  respectively  claim  are 
not  defined  by  very  distinct  lines.  Mischievous,  however,  in  their  tendencies,  us  colli. 
sions  o(  this  kind  may  be,  those  which  arise  between  the  respective  communities,  which 
for  certain  pmpoaea  compose  one  nation,  are  much  more  so ;  for  no  such  nation  cJb  long 
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exkt  witlioat  the  careful  culttue  of  those  feelings  of  eonfidenoe  and  aiieetioii 
the  effective  bonds  of  union  between  free  and  confederate  states.  Strong  as  is  the  tie 
of  interest,  it  has  been  often  found  ineffectual.  Men,  blinded  by  their  paaaioDB,  have 
beon  known  to  adopt  measures  for  their  country  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  anggestioDB 
of  policy.  The  alternative,  then,  is  to  destroy  or  keep  down  a  bad  passion  by  creatiiig 
and  fostering  a  good  one ;  and  this  ^eems  to  be  the  cornerstone  upon  which  our  Amer. 
ican  political  architects  have  reared  the  fabric  of  our  government.  The  cement  which 
was  to  bind  it,  and  perpetuate  its  existence,  was  the  affectionate  attachment  between  ali 
its  memben.  To  insure  the  continuance  .of  this  feeling,  produced  at  first  by  a  comma 
nity  of  dangers,  of  sufferings,  and  of  interests,  the  advantages  of  each  were  made  accee 
sible  to  all. 

No  participation  in  any  good,  possessed  by  any  member  of  an  extensive  confederacy, 
except  in  domestic  government,  was  withheld  from  the  citizen  of  any  other  member.  By 
a  process  attended  with  no  difficulty,  no  delay,  no  expense  but  that  of  removal,  the  ciu 
izen  of  one  might  become  the  citizen  of  any  other,  and  successively  of  the  whole.  The 
lines,  too,  separating  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  citizens  of  one  state  from  thoae  of 
another,  seem  to  be  so  distinctly  drawn  as  to  leave  no  room  for  miaunderstandtng.  The 
citizens  of  each  state  unite  in  their  persons  all  the  privileges  which  that  character  coinfexs, 
and  all  that  they  might  claim  as  citizens  of  the  United  Statee ;  but  in  no  case  can  the 
same  person,  at  the  same  time,  act  as  the  citizen  of  two  separate  states,  and  he  is  tAcre. 
fare  poaitively  precluded  from  any  interference  with  the  reserved  powere  of  any  $tate  htU 
that  of  which  he  if,  for  the  time  being.,  a  citizen.  He  may  indeed  offer  to  the  citizens 
of  other  states  his  advice  as  to  their  management,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  tendered  is 
lef^  to  his  own  discretion  and  sense  of  propriety. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  organized  associations  of  citizens,  requiriiig  com. 
pliance  with  their  wishes,  too  much  resemble  the  reeammendatione  of  Athens  to  her  alliea, 
supported  by  an  armed  and  powerful  fleet.  It  was,  indeed,  to  the  ambition  of  the  leading 
states  of  Greece  to  control  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  others,  that  the  destruction  of 
that  celebrated  confederacy,  and  subsequently  of  all  its  members,  is  mainly  to  be  attrib 
uted.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  that  spirit  that  the  Helvetic  confederacy  has  for 
so  many  years  been  preserved.  Never  have  there  been  seen  in  the  institutions  of  the 
separate  membera  of  any  confederacy  more  elements  of  discord.  In  the  piincipiea  and 
forms  of  government  and  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  circumstances  of  the  several  cantona, 
so  marked  a  discrepancy  was  observable,  as  to  promise  any  thing  but  harmony  in  their 
intercourse,  or  permanency  in  their  alliance.  And  yet,  for  ages,  neither  has  been  inter- 
rupted.  Content  with  the  positive  benefits^which  their  union  produced,  with  the  inde- 
pendence and  safety  fitim  foreign  aggression  which  itseoured,  the  sagaciona  people 
respected  the  institutions  of  each  other,  however  repugnant  to  their  own  piincipiea  and 
prejudices. 

Our  confederacy,  fellow-citizens,  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  same  forbearance.  Our 
citizens  must  be  content  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  the  conatitutioD 
clothes  them.  The  attempt  of  those  of  one  state  to  control  the  domestic  inatitntions  of 
another,  can  only  result  in  feelings  of  distrust  and  jealousy,  and  certain  harbingers  of 
diannion,  violence,  civil  war,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  free  institutionB.  Oor 
confederacy  is  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  terms  and  principles  governing  a  common  co- 
partnership. There  a  fund  of  power  is  to  be  exercised  under  the  direction  of  the  joint 
counsels  of  the  allied  members,  but  that  which  has  been  reserved  by  the  individuals  is 
intangible  by  the  common  government,  or  the  individual  membera  composing  iL  To 
attempt  it,  finds  no  support  in  the  principles  of  our  constitution.  It  should  be  our  con- 
stant  and  earnest  endeavor  mutually  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  concord  and  harmony  among 
the  various  parts  of  our  confederacy.  Experience  has  abundantly  taught  ua  that  the  agi. 
tation  by  citizens  of  one  part  of  the  Union  of  a  subject  not  confided  to  the  general  gov. 
emment,  but  exclusively  under  the  guardianship  of  the  local  authoritiea,  ia  prodnctive  of 
no  other  consequences  than  bittemeas,  alienation,  diacord  and  izgury  to  the  very  cause 
which  is  intended  to  be  advanced.  Of  all  the  great  interests  which  appertain  to  our  coun- 
try, that  of  union,  cordial,  confiding,  fraternal  union,  is  by  far  the  moat  important,  since 
it  is  the  only  true  and  sure  guarantee  of  all  others. 

In  consequence  of  the  embarrassed  state  of  business  and  the  currency,  aome  of  the 
states  may  meet  with  difficulty  in  their  financial  concerns.  However  deeply  we  may 
regret  any  thing  imprudent  or  excessive  in  the  engagements  into  which  slatea  have  enter 
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ad  for  pntpoKS  of  their  own,  it  does  not  become  us  to  ditparige  the  ttmte  govenunentB, 
nor  to  discoimge  them  from  making  proper  efforts  for  their  own  relief.  On  the  contraryi 
it  ia  our  duty  to  encoorage  them,  to  the  extent  of  our  constitutional  authority,  to  apply 
their  beat  moans,  and  clwerfully  to  make  all  necessary  sacrifices,  and  submit  to  all  neces- 
sary burdens,  to  fulfil  their  engagements  and  maintain  their  credit ;  for  the  character  and 
credit  of  the  aeveral  atatea  form  part  of  the  character  and  credit  of  the  whole  country. 
The  resources  of  the  country  are  abundant,  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  our  people  pro. 
▼erbial ;  and  we  may  well  hope  that  wise  legialation  and  prudent  administration,  by  the 
respective  governments,  each  acting  within  its  own  sphere,  will  restore  former  prosperity. 

Unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  as  collisions  may  sometimes  be,  between  the  consti. 
tated  authorities  or  the  citizens  of  our  country,  in  relation  to  the  lines  which  separate  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  the  result  can  be  of  no  vital  iqjury  to  our  institutions,  if  that 
ardent  patriotism,  that  devoted  attachment  to  liberty,  that  spirit  of  moderation  and  for. 
bearance  for  which  our  countrymen  were  once  distinguished,  continue  to  be  cherished. 
If  this  continues  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  our  souls,  the  weaker  feelings  of  the  mistaken 
enthusiast  will  be  corrected,  the  Utopian  dreams  of  the  scheming  politician  dissipated, 
and  the  complicated  intrigues  of  the  demagogue  rendered  harmless.  The  spirit  of  hbcrty 
is  the  sovereign  balm  for  every  ii^jury  which  our  institutions  receive.  On  (he  contrary, 
no  care  that  can  be  used  in  the  construction  of  our  government,  no  division  of  powers, 
no  distribution  of  checks  in  its  several  departments,  will  prove  effectual  to  kecpus  a  free 
people,  if  this  spirit  is  suffered  to  decay ;  and  decay  it  will,  without  constant  nurture. 
To  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  historians  agree  in  attributing  the  ruin  of  all  the  republics 
with  whose  existence  and  fall  their  writings  have  made  ua  acquainted.  The  same  causes 
will  ever  produce  the  same  effects ;  and  as  long  as  the  love  of  power  is  a  dominant  pas. 
sion  of  the  human  bosom,  and  as  long  as  the  understandings  of  men  can  be  warped,  and 
iheir  aflections  changed  by  operations  upon  their  passions  and  prejudices,  so  long  will  the 
iberty  of  a  people  depend  on  their  own  constant  attention  to  its  preservation. 

The  danger  to  all  welUeetablished  free  governments  arises  from  the  unwillingness  of 
tne  people  to  believe  in  its  existence,  or  from  the  influence  of  designing  men,  diverting 
their  attention  from  the  quarter  whence  it  approaches  to  a  source  from  which  it  can  never 
come.  This  is  the  old  trick  of  those  who  wouJd  usurp  the  government  of  their  country. 
In  the  name  of  democracy  they  speak,  warning  the  people  against  the  influence  of  wealth 
and  the  danger  of  aristocracy.  History,  ancient  and  modem,  ia  full  of  such  examples. 
Cesar  became  the  master  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  Senate,  under  the  pretence  of 
supporting  the  democratic  claims  of  the  former  against  the  aristocracy  of  the  latter  * 
CromweU,  in  the  character  of  protector  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  became  the  dic- 
tator of  England ;  and  Bolivar  possessed  himself  of  unlimited  power,  with  the  title  of 
his  country's  liberator.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  no  single  instance  on  record  of  an 
extensive  and  well-established  republic  being  changed  into  an  aristocracy.  The  tendency 
of  all  such  governments,  in  their  decline,  is  to  monarchy ;  and  the  antagonist  principle  to 
liberty  there,  is  the  spirit  of  faction — a  spirit  which  assumes  the  character,  and,  in  times 
of  great  excitement,  imposes  itself  upon  the  people  as  the  genuine  spirit  of  freedom,  and 
like  the  false  Christs  whose  coming  was  foretold  by  the  Saviour,  seeks  to,  and,  were  it 
possible,  would,  impose  upon  the  true  and  most  faithful  disciples  of  liberty.  It  is  in  pe. 
nods  like  this  that  it  behooves  the  people  to  be  most  watchful  of  those  to  whom  they 
have  intrusted  power.  And  although  there  is  at  times  much  diflSculty  in  distinguishing 
the  false  from  the  true  spirit,  a  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation  will  detect  the  coun. 
terfeit,  as  well  by  the  character  of  its  operations  as  the  results  that  are  produced.  The 
true  apuit  of  liberty,  although  devoted,  persevering,  bold,  and  uncompromising  in  princi. 
pie,  that  secured,  is  mild  and  tolerant,  and  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  it  employs ;  whilst 
the  spirit  of  party,  assuming  to  be  that  of  liberty,  is  harah,  vindictive,  and  intolerant,  and 
totally  reckless  as  to  the  character  of  the  allies  which  it  brings  to  the  aid  of  its  cause. 
When  the  genuine  spirit  of  liberty  animates  the  body  of  a  people  to  a  thorough  exam- 
mation  of  Uieir  affairs,  it  leads  to  the  excision  of  every  excrescence  which  may  have 
fastened  itself  upon  any  of  the  departments  of  the  government,  and  restores  the  system 
to  its  pristine  health  and  beauty.  But  the  reign  of  an  intolerant  spirit  of  party  among  a 
fr«e  people  seldom  fails  to  result  in  a  dangerous  accession  to  the  executivo  power,  intro- 
duced and  established  amidst  unusual  professions  of  devotion  to  democracy. 

The  foregoing  remarks  relate  almost  exclusively  to  matters  connected  with  our  domes, 
tio  concerns.    It  may  be  proper,  however,  that  I  should  give  some  indications  to  my  fel 
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low-citizens  of  my  proposed  conne  of  condoct  in  the  mftnagement  of  our  foreign  te)». 
tiooB.  I  assure  them,  therefore,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  use  every  means  in  my  poiwer 
to  preserve  the  friendly  intercourse  which  now  so  happily  subsists  with  every  foreign 
nation ;  and  that  although,  of  course,  not  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  any  pending 
negotiations  with  any  of  them,  I  see  in  the  personal  characters  of  the  sovereigns,  as  weU 
as  in  the  mutual  interest  of  our  own  and  of  the  governments  with  which  our  relations 
are  most  intimate,  a  pleasing  guarantee  that  the  harmony  so  important  to  the  interests  uf 
their  subjects,  as  well  as  our  citizens,  will  not  be  interrupted  by  the  advancement  of  any 
claim  or  pretension  upon  their  part  to  which  our  honor  would  not  permit  as  to  yield. 
Long  the  defender  of  my  country's  rights  in  the  field,  I  trust  that  my  fellow-citizena  will 
not  see,  in  my  earnest  desire  to  preserve  peace  with  foreign  powers,  any  indication  that 
their  rights  will  ever  be  sacrificed,  or  the  honor  of  the  nation  tarnished,  by  any  admiadon 
on  the  part  of  their  chief  magistrate  unworthy  of  their  former  glory. 

In  our  intercourse  with  our  aboriginal  neighbors,  the  same  liberality  and  justice  which 
marked  the  course  prescribed  to  me,  by  two  of  my  illustrious  predecessors,  when  acting 
under  their  direction  in  the  discharge  of  thtf  duties  of  superintendent  and  commissioner, 
shall  be  strictly  observed.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  sublime  spectaclo— none  more 
likely  to  propitiate  an  impartial  Creator^-^than  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  of  jus. 
tice  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  nation,  in  its  transactions  with  a  weaker  and  unciviKied 
people,  whom  circumstances  have  placed  at  its  disposal. 

Elefore  concluding,  fellow-citizens,  I  must  say  something  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
parties  at  this  time  existing  in  our  country.    To  me  it  appears  perfectly  clear,  that  the 
interest  of  that  country  requires  that  the  violence  of  the  spirit  by  which  those  parties  are         i 
at  this  time  governed,  must  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  extinguished,  or  coosc- 
quences  will  ensue  which  are  appalling  to  be  thought  of.    If  parties  in  a  republic  are  I 

necessary  to  secure  a  degree  of  vigilance  sufficient  to  keep  the  public  functionaries  within  | 

the  bounds  of  law  and  duty,  at  that  point  their  usefulness  ends.    Beyond  that  they  become  < 

destructive  of  public  virtue,  the  parents  of  a  spirit  antagonist  to  that  of  liberty,  and  even- 
tually  its  inevitable  conqueror. 

We  have  examples  of  republics,  where  the  love  of  country  and  of  liberty,  at  one  time, 
were  the  dominant  passions  of  the  wbole  mass  of  citizens,  and  yet,  with  the  continuance 
of  the  name  and  forms  of  free  government,  not  a  vestige  of  these  qualities  remaining  in 
the  bosom  of  any  one  of  its  citizens.  It  was  the  beautSiil  remark  of  a  distinguished  £Ing. 
lish  writer,  that  "  in  the  Roman  senate  Octavius  had  a  party,  and  Antony  a  party,  but  the 
commonwealth  had  none.*'  Yet  the  senate  continued  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  liberty, 
to  talk  of  the  sacredneas  and  beauty  of  the  commonwealth,  and  gaze  at  the  statues  of  the 
elder  Brutus  and  of  the  Gurtii  and  Decii.  And  the  people  assembled  in  the  forum,  not 
as  in  the  days  of  Camillus  and  the  Scipios,  to  cast  their  free  votes  for  annual  magistrates, 
or  pass  upon  the  acts  of  the  senate,  but  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the 
respective  parties  their  share  of  the  spoils,  and  to  shout  for  one  or  the  other,  as  those  col 
looted  in  Oaul,  or  Egypt,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  would  furnish  the  larger  dividend.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  had  fied,  and,  avoiding  the  abodes  of  civilized  man,  had  sought  prutec 
tion  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia  or  Scandinavia ;  and  so,  under  the  operation  of  ihe  ram^ 
causes  and  influences,  it  will  fly  from  our  capitol  and  our  forums.    A  calamity  so  awful,  , 

not  only  to  our  country,  but  to  the  world,  must  be  deprecated  by  every  patriot ;  and  even*  I, 

tendency  to  a  state  of  things  likely  to  produce  it  immediately  checked.  Such  a  tendency 
has  existed — does  exist.  t 

Always  the  friend  of  my  countrymen,  never  their  flatterer,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  say  , 
to  them  from  this  high  place  to  which  ^eir  partiality  bos  exalted  me,  that  there  exists  ia 
the  land  a  spirit  hostile  to  their  best  interests — hostile  to  hberty  itself.  It  is  a  spirit  coo.  { 
tracted  in  its  views,  selfish  in  its  object.  It  looks  to  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few,  even 
to  the  destruction  of  the  interest  of  the  whole.  .  The  entire  remedy  is  with  the  people. 
Something,  however,  may  be  eflfccted  by  the  means  which  they  have  placed  in  my  hands. 
It  is  union  that  we  want,  not  of  a  party  for  the  sake  of  that  ^arty,  but  a  union  of  the 
whole  country  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  country — for  the  defence  of  its  interests  and  its 
honor  against  foreign  aggression,  for  the  defence  of  those  principles  for  which  our  ances^ 
ton  so  gloriously  contended.  As  far  as  it  depends  upon  me,  it  shall  be  accomplished. 
All  the  influence  that  I  possess  shall  be  exerted  to  prevent  the  formation  of  at  least  an 
executive  party  in  the  halls  of  the  legislative  body.  I  wish  for  the  support  of  no  member 
«f  that  body  to  any  measure  of  mine  that  does  not  satisfy  his  judgment  and  his  aenie  o' 
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doty  to  those  from  whom  he  holds  his  appointment,  nor  any  confidence  in  sdvance  from 
the  people,  but  that  asked  for  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  **  to  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal 
admioistraiion  of  their  affairs." 

I  deem  the  present  occasion  sufficiently  important  and  solemn  to  justify  me  in  express, 
ing  to  my  fellow.citizens  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  thorough 
oonviction  that  sound  morals,  religious  liberty,  and  a  jost  sense  of  religious  responsibility, 
are  essentially  connected  with  all  true  and  lasting  happiness ;  and  to  that  good  Being  who 
has  blessed  us  by  the  gifts  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  who  watched  over  and  prosper, 
ed  the  labors  of  our  feihers,  and  has  hitherto  preserved  to  us  institutions  far  exceeding  in 
excellence  those  of  any  other  people,  let  us  unite  in  fervently  commending  every  interes* 
of  our  beloved  country  in  all  future  time. 
FHere  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.] 
Fellow-citizens :  Being  fully  invested  with  that  high  ofiice  to  which  the  partiality  of 
my  countrymen  has  called  me,  I  now  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  you.  You  will  bear 
with  you  to  your  homes  the  remembrance  of  the  pledge  I  have  this  day  given  to  dis. 
charge  all  the  high  duties  of  my  exalted  station,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and 
I  shall  enter  upon  their  performance  with  entire  confidence  in  the  support  of  a  just  and 
generous  people. 

President  Harrison  entered  with  a  hearty  zeal  upon  the  laborious  duties 
of  his  office,  laboring  incessantly  from  the  earliest  dawn  often  until  mid- 
night. The  throngs  of  people  who  visited  him  also  imposed  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  his  hands  ;  but  he  was  unremitting  in  his  labors,  until  attacked 
by  that  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  On  the  first  of  April,  he  became 
indispascd,  and  called  in  medical  assistance.  His  disease  was  soon  found 
to  be  formidable,  bafliing  the  skill  of  the  physicians ;  and  so  rapidly  did 
his  enfeebled  frame  sink  under  the  disease,  that  at  half- past  twelve  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  April,  he  sunk  calmly  into  the  sleep  of  death. 
The  last  words  he  uttered  were  characteristic  of  his  life,  and  breathed  only 
the  devotion  of  the  patriot's  heart  for  the  good  of  his  beloved  country.  "  My 
LAST  WISH,"  said  he,  "is  that  the  true  principles  of  the  GtOVERNMENT 

MAY  BE  CARRIED  OUT  ! — I  ASK  NOTHING  MORE  !  !*' 

The  general  feeling  throughout  the  country  was  thus  eloquently  por- 
trayed by  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  ninth  of  April,  1641,  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  funeral  pageant : 

<<  So  brief  had  been  the  late  President's  illness,  that  now,  as  in  the  case 
of  Washington,  there  had  scarce  been  time  for  us  to  begin  to  fear,  when 
the  stunning  blow  of  the  reality  fell  upon  us  like  the  stroke  of  thunder  from 
a  cloudless  sky.  Men  looked  aghast,  and  staggered,  as  if  amazed  by 
something  they  could  scarce  believe.  But  it  was  true.  He  who,  with  open 
beaming  countenance,  passed  along  our  streets  in  the  joy  of  his  heart — he, 
the  welcome,  the  long-expected,  the  desired,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fast- 
ened, to  whom  all  hearts  went  out,  who  had  within  him  more  stirring  sub- 
jects of  exhilirating  consciousness  than  have  met  in  any  single  bosom  since 
Washington  was  crowned  with  wreaths  as  he  came  back  from  Yorktown, 
was,  on  Wednesday  last,  within  one  month,  "  one  little  month,"  borne  along 
that  same  crowded  avenue— crowded  not  as  before  with  a  jubilant  people 
gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  but  with  sincerely  sorrowing 
multitudes  following  his  bier.  As  the  shouts  which  then  rent  the  air  were 
the  free  spontaneous  expression  of  the  love  and  joy  of  freemen,  delighting 
to  confer  their  highest  honors  on  one  whom  they  believed  to  have  richly 
deserved  them  ;  so,  now,  the  tears  which  fell  from  the  eyes  of  woman,  the 
^ghs  and  looks  of  grief  of  gray-headed  men,  the  general,  universal  aspect 
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of  public  sorrow,  were  the  unbought,  the  unpurchaaable  tribute  of  a  be- 
reaved  people  to  public  virtue  and  devoted  patriotisin.  This  was  not  the 
momentary  gush  of  feelings  wrought  upon  by  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  a  funeral  procession.  It  was  not  the  sable  car,  the  nodding  plumes,  the 
slow  and  mournful  array — ^it  was  the  event  itself— the  loss  of  such  a  man, 
at  such  a  time,  which  drew  fi)rth  these  expressions  of  public  feeling.  They 
will  be  substantially  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  country.  As  it  was 
here,  so  it  will  be  every  where.  When  the  words,  "  the  President  is  dead," 
met  the  ear,  the  man  of  business  dropped  his  pen — ^the  artisan  dropped  his 
tools-— children  looked  in  the  faces  of  their  parents,  and  wives  into  the 
countenances  of  their  husbands,  and  the  wail  of  sorrow  arose  as  if  each 
had  lost  a  parent,  or  some  near  and  dear  friend.  Could  General  Harrison 
now  look  down  on  the  land  he  loved,  he  might,  indeed,  "  read  his  history 
in  a  nation's  eyes  ;"  and  those  whose  bosoms  glow  and  struggle  with  high 
purposes  and  strong  desires  for  their  country's  good,  may  learn  ioi  w&t 
they  now  behold,  wherever  they  turn  their  eyes,  how  glorious  a  reward 
awaits  the  memory  of  those  who  faithfully  serve  their  country !" 

[From  the  National  loteUiffencer,  April  9, 1841.] 

THE   FUNERAL   CEREMONIES. 

Wednesday  having  been  set  apart  for  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral  of 
the  late  President,  some  anxiety  was  felt,  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning, 
as  to  the  weather,  for  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  fears  were  entertained  lest 
it  should  come  on  to  rain — ^but,  as  the  day  advanced,  these  apprehensions 
were  dissipated  ;  and,  though  it  continued  rather  cool,  this  did  but  fiivor 
the  march  of  the  troops  and  of  the  other  numerous  collections  of  persons 
who  formed  portions  of  the  funeral  procession. 

At  sunrise,  the  sound  of  cannon  from  the  several  military  stations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  heralded  the  melancholy  occasion  which  was  to  assem- 
ble the  citizens  of  the  District  and  its  neighborhood,  and  minute-guns  were 
fired  during  the  morning.  In  entire  consonance  with  those  mouraiul  sounds 
was  the  aspect  of  the  whole  city,  as  well  its  dwellings  as  its  population. 
The  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  entire  length  of  the  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  and  many  houses  on  the  contiguous  streets, 
were  hung  with  festoons  and  streamers  of  black,  not  only  about  the  sagas 
and  entrances,  but  in  many  cases  from  all  the  upper  stories.  Almost  every 
private  dwelling  had  crape  upon  the  knocker  and  bell-handle  of  its  door, 
and  many  of  the  very  humblest  abodes  hung  out  some  spontaneous  signal 
of  the  general  sorrow.  The  stores  and  places  of  business,  even  such  as 
are  too  frequently  seen  open  on  the  Sabbath,  were  all  closed.  Every  thing 
like  business  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  all  minds  to  be  occupied 
with  the  purpose  of  the  day. 

The  railroad  cars  approaching  the  city  were  crowded  to  excess,  although 
the  trains  were  doubled ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  passengers  stood  up, 
from  necessity,  the  entire  way  from  Baltimore  hither.  The  steamboati 
brought  crowds  of  people  from  Alexandria,  and  the  individuals  entering 
the  city  from  the  adjacent  country,  on  horseback,  and  in  vehicles  of  every 
description,  seemed  to  be  more  numerous  than  even  on  the  occasion  of  the 
late  inauguration.     The  great  point  of  attraction  was  the  President's  man. 
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noD.  Towards  that,  all  steps,  all  thoughts,  were  tending.  There  lay  the 
body,  closed  in  its  leaden  hearse,  and  covered  with  its  solemn  pall,  seated 
in  that  deep  repose  which  nothing  shall  break  but  the  Archangel's  trump. 
It  lay  on  a  bier  in  the  East  room,  (an  occupation  how  different  from  its 
wont !)  and  ladies  were  admitted  all  the  morning,  who  heaped  upon  the 
coffin  offerings  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  The  northern  portico  of  the 
mansion  was  hung  with  long  banners  of  black,  extending  from  column  to 
column.  The  iron  gates  of  the  enclosure  in  fh)nt  were  closed,  save  when 
the  carriages  of  the  foreign  ministers,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  attend- 
ing  physicians,  the  clergy,  and  some  other  privileged  persons,  were  admit- 
!cd,  preparatory  to  their  taking  the  places  assigned  them  in  the  funeral 
procession. 

The  military  portion  of  it,  constituting  the  funeral  escort,  began  to  form 
Qi  line  on  the  New  York  avenue,  immediately  north  of  the  President's 
/louse,  and  a  most  noble  and  imposing  appearance  it  presented.  Without 
undertaking  to  give  the  exact  order  or  all  the  details  of  the  military  part 
of  the  procession,  it  must  sufiice  us  for  the  present  to  state  that  of  volun- 
tecrs,  besides  the  Light  Infantry,  National  Blues,  and  Columbia  Artillery 
of  this  city,  and  the  squadron  of  Potomac  Dragoons  from  Georgetown, 
there  were  present  the  Eagle  Artillerists,  Eutaw  Infantry,  Invincibles,  In- 
dependent  Grays,  National  Guards,  Maryland  Cadets,  and  Military  Asso- 
ciation, of  Baltimore,  the  Annapolis  Grays,  from  the  city  of  Annapolis, 
and  a  part  of  the  York  Riflemen  and  Washington  Blues,  from  York,  Penn- 
svlvania.  Then  there  was  a  battalion  of  United  States  Marines,  and  a 
division  of  United  States  Light  Artillery,  commanded  by  Captain  Ringgold, 
from  Fort  M 'Henry.  But  one  of  the  most  impressive  portions  of  the  mil- 
itary part  of  the  procession  consisted  of  the  dismounted  and  mounted  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  navy,  militia,  and  volunteers.  Seldom  has  there  been 
exhibited,  within  a  space  so  limited,  so  many  distinguished  military  men ; 
the  sight  of  whose  well-known  figures  led  back  our  thoughts  to  many  a 
bloody  field  and  many  an  ensanguined  sea,  on  which  the  national  honor  has 
been  well  and  nobly  maintained. 

The  civic  part  of  the  procession  was  not  less  striking  than  the  military, 
it  embraced  the  municipal  officers  of  the  District,  the  clergy  of  all  denom- 
inations, the  judiciary,  the  executive  officers  of  the  government,  including 
the  President  of  the  United  States  an:?  the  heads  of  departments,  the  ex- 
members  of  the  late  Cabinet  now  in  tne  city,  the  comptrollers,  auditors, 
and  commissioners,  treasurer,  register,  &c.,  with  a  numerous  column  of 
clerks  in  the  several  departments.  Such  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress as  are  in  the  city  also  attended,  and  Ex-President  Adams  in  his  place. 
Next  followed  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  under  General  Harrison 
in  the  late  war.  Another  division  of  the  procession  consisted  of  public 
societies  and  associations,  preceded  by  their  banners,  and  wearing  their 
respective  badges-— among  whom  we  noticed  the  society  of  Odd  Fellows, 
very  richly  attired ;  the  Washington  Catholic  Temperance  Association,  with 
their  white  banner,  displaying  the  cross,  which  is  the  symbol  of  their  fiiith ; 
tlie  Typographical  Society ;  several  schools  and  lyceums ;  and,  to  close  all, 
the  difl^rent  fire  companies  of  the  district,  in  their  showy  and  picturesque 
uniforms  of  cloaks,  hats,  and  accoutrements,  and  with  appropriate  enaignt* 
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The  music  was  excellent ;  several  fine  bands,  playing  mournful  ainp 
giving  place,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  muffled  drums  of  the  military,  beat- 
ing slow  marches. 

But  the  object  of  chief  interest,  and  one  which,  as  it  passed,  hushed  ev- 
ery other  sound,  and  caused  many  a  tear  to  fall,  was  the  funeral  car  con- 
taining  the  body  of  the  deceased  President.  It  was  of  large  dimensions,  in 
form  an  oblong  platform,  on  which  was  a  raised  dais,  the  whole  covered 
with  black  velvet.  From  the  cornice  of  the  platform  fell  a  black  velvet 
curtain  outside  of  the  wheels,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  From 
the  comers  of  the  car  a  black  crape  festoon  was  formed  on  all  sides,  loop- 
ed  in  the  centre  by  a  funeral  wreath.  On  the  coffin  lay  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice and  the  sword  of  state,  surmounted  by  the  scroll  of  the  constitution, 
bound  together  by  a  funeral  wreath  formed  of  the  yew  and  the  cypress. 
The  car  was  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  having  at  the  head  of  each  a  col- 
ored groom,  dressed  in  white,  with  white  turban  and  sash,  and  supported 
by  pall-bearers  in  black.*  The  effect  was  very  fine.  The  contrast  of  this 
slowly  moving  body  of  white  and  black,  so  opposite  to  tlie  strong  colors  of 
the  military  around  it,  struck  the  eye  even  from  the  greatest  distance,  and 
gave  a  chilling  warning  beforehand  that  the  corpse  was  drawing  nigh. 

The  entire  procession  occupied  two  full  miles  in  length,  and  was  mar- 
shalled on  its  way  by  officers  on  horseback,  carrying  white  batons  with 
black  tassels.  The  utmost  order  prevailed  throughout ;  and,  considering 
the  very  great  concourse  of  people  collected,  the  silence  preserved  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  march  was  very  impressive. 

Before  the  body  was  removed  from  the  Presidential  mansion,  religious 
services  were  conducted  in  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Ex-President  Adams,  the  members  of  the  late  and  present  Cabinets, 
the  foreign  ministers,  and  the  mourning  household,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley. 
The  Reverend  gentleman  declined  making  any  address  upon  the  occasbn ; 
but,  pointing  to  a  Bible  and  Episcopal  prayer-book  which  lay  upon  the 
table,  stated  that  they  had  been  purchased  by  the  deceased  President  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  had  been  in  daily  use  by  him 
since  then ;  that  the  late  President  had  declared  to  him  (Mr.  Hawley)  per- 
sonally his  full  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  pur- 
pose,  had  not  disease  intervened  to  prevent  it,  to  have  united  himself  to  the 
churoh  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath. 

On  the  firing  of  the  signal  gun  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  procession^ 
having  received  into  its  ranks  the  fimeral  car  and  the  family  mourners  who 

*  The  following  gentlemen,  as  pall-bearen,  were  designated  to  represent  the  seven? 
States  and  Territories  which  are  attached  to  their  names,  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Pm 
ident : — R.  Cutta,  Esq.,  for  Maine  ;  Hon.  G.  Gushing,  Mass. ;  W.  B.  Lloyd,  Eeq^  Gono. 
Gen.  John  Granger,  N.  Y. ;  M.  Willing,  Esq.,  Fa. ;  David  Hoffinan,  Esq.,  Md.;  Hod 
E.  D.  White,  N.  G. ;  Gen.  D.  L.  Glinch,  Geo. ;  Gol.  Rogers,  Tenn. ;  M.  Dorald,  Ek|. 
La. ;  Anderson  Miller,  £2sq.,  Miss. ;  Dr.  Perrine,  Ala. ;  A.  W.  Lyon,  Eaq.^  Ark. ;  Hon 
J.  D.  Doty,  Wisconsin ;  Hon.  W.  B.  Garter,  Iowa ;  Hon.  J.  B.  Moore,  N.  H. ;  M.  Sl  G 
Glarke,  Esq.,  R.  L ;  Hon.  Hiland  Hall,  Vt. ;  Hon.  G.  G.  Washington,  N.  J. ;  lion.  A 
Naudain,  Del. ;  Mcjor  Gamp,  Va. ;  John  Garter,  Esq.,  S.  G. ;  Th.  Grittenden,  Bsq^  Ky. 
Mr.  Graham,  Ohio ;  Gen.  Robert  Hanna,  Ind. ;  D.  G.  Gamsey,  Eaq^  HI. ;  M^or  Bios. 
■ell,  Mo. ;  Gen.  Howard,  Mich. ;  Hon.  G.  Downing,  Florida ;  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Distrid 
of  OolumUa. 
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MIowed  the  remains  of  their  relative  to  the  tomb,  moved  along  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue,  under  the  fire  of  minute-guns  near  the  President's  house, 
repeated  at  the  City  Hall  on  the  head  of  the  column  arriving  opposite  to  it, 
and  at  the  Capitol  on  its  reaching  the  western  gate  of  the  enclosure.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  Capitol  square,  passing  on  the  south  side  of  it,  the  proces* 
sion  advanced  over  the  plains  eastward  till  it  reached  the  space  in  front  of 
the  Congressional  burying-ground.  Here  the  car  halted,  while  the  line 
was  formed  by  the  military  as  they  arrived,  and  then  passed  slowly  on. 
being  saluted  as  it  passed  with  colors  lowered,  the  troops  presenting  arms, 
and  the  officers  saluting  it  in  military  form.  Having  reached  the  principal 
entrance,  the  car  was  again  halted ;  the  coffin  was  taken  down,  and  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers ;  the  clergy  advanced,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hawley,  reciting  the  solemn  funeral  service  of  the  Episcopal  Liturgy,  thp 
procession  advanced  down  the  principal  avenue  of  the  cemetery  until  it 
reached  the  receiving  vault,  where  a  space  had  been  kept  open  by  sentries 
under  arms,  and  where  a  hollow  square  being  formed,  the  coffin  was  low- 
ered  into  the  vault.  A  signal  being  given  to  the  troops  outside,  the  bat* 
talion  of  Light  Artillery,  who  were  placed  on  an  adjoining  eminence,  fired 
a  salute,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  several  military  bodies 
in  line,  who  commenced  firing  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  continued  the 
salute  till  it  had  thrice  gone  up  the  whole  line. 

The  procession  then  resumed  its  march,  and  returned  by  the  same  route 
to  the  city,  where  the  troops  were  dismissed,  and  the  citizens  retired  to 
their  several  abodes.  By  five  o'clock,  nothing  remained  but  empty  streets 
and  the  emblems  of  mourning  upon  the  houses;  and  the  still  deeper  gloom, 
which  oppressed  the  general  mind  with  renewed  power  kfler  all  was  over, 
and  the  sense  of  the  public  bereavement  alone  was  lefl  to  fill  the  thoughts. 


JOHN    TYLER. 

John  Ttlbr,  the  tenth  President  of  the  United  States,  and  tne  sixth  in- 
oumbent  of  that  high  office  whose  hirth-place  was  Virginia,  was  horn  at 
Charles-City,  in  Charles-City  county,  in  the  year  1789.  His  father,  John 
lyier,  was  a  distinguished  public  man  in  Virginia,  and  governor  of  the 
commonwealth  from  1808  to  1811.  Mr.  Tyler  was  educated  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  studied  law  at  that  institution,  and  in  the  office  of  his 
iather,  and  entered  at  an  early  age  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  before  he  was  elect- 
ed by  the  people  of  his  native  county  to  represent  them  in  the  State  legis- 
lature. Here  we  find  him  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  constituents  and  of  his  ancient  commonwealth.  In  1816,  he  was  elected 
a  representative  in  Congress,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  until 
1821.  He  here  distinguished  himself  as  a  ready  and  fluent  debater,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  people  of  his  native  state  by  the  strength  and 
boldness  of  his  views  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  In  the  memora- 
ble investigation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  1819,  when  the  report  and 
restrictions  proposed  by  Mr.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  and  direct  propositions 
for  repeal  of  the  charter,  came  up  fer  debate,  Mr.  Tyler  delivered  his  opin- 
ions in  strong  terms  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Bank,  as  well  as  upon 
the  whole  system  of  banking  as  pursued  in  this  country.  On  the  19th 
February,  in  the  course  of  the  debtate,  he  said : — 

''  The  question  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  direct  a  scire  facias  against 
the  bank,  divides  itself  into  two  heads  of  inquiry.  First,  whether  the  char- 
ter has  been  so  violated  as  to  insure  a  forfeiture  t — and  if  so,  is  it  expedient 
to  exact  the  forfeiture  ?  The  decision  of  the  first  would  preclude  me  from 
an  inquiry  into  the  second.  For,  sir,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  the  creation 
of  this  corporation  unconstitutional,  I  cannot,  without  a  violation  of  my 
oath,  hesitate  to  repair  the  breach  thus  made  in  the  constitution,  when  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  of  doing  so  without  violating  the  public  faith. 
But  believing,  also,  that  it  is  expedient  to  put  it  down,  and  other  gentlemen 
feeling  themselves  at  liberty  to  follow  up  that  inquiry,  I  propose  to  express 
to  you  my  views  on  that  subject. 

<<  I  think  that  the  incorporation  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  calcula- 
ted  to  delay  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  the  part  of  the  State 
banks.'' 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  to  a  more  efficient  cause  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments :  I  look  to  the  resolutions  of  the  State  legislatures,  to  the 
resolution  of  Congress,  requiring  the  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  govern, 
ment  to  be  made  in  specie,  or  the  notes  of  banks  paying  specie,  after  the 
20th  February,  1817,  as  the  great  cause  of  this  resumption.  I  am  dispo- 
sed to  ascribe  more  energy  to  the  arm  of  this  government,  than  to  any  mo- 
neyed institution." 
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**  Foi  one,  1  enter  my  protest  against  the  banking  system,  as  eondoctod 

in  this  country— a  system  not  to  be  supported  by  any  correct  principle  of 
political  economy— -a  gross  delusion — ^the  dream  of  a  visionary — a  system 
t.jat  has  done  more  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  society  than  any  thing  eloo 
which  has  introduced  a  struggle  &r  wealth,  instead  of  the  hcmorable  sang. 
gle  which  governs  the  actions  of  a  patriot^  and  makes  ambition  ▼irtui&*' 
which  has  made  the  husbandman  spurn  his  cottage,  and  introduced  a  qnrit 
of  luxury  at  Tarianoe  with  the  aimplioitjr  of  our  UBstitutians." 

"  I  call  upon  the  warm  advocates  of  banking,  now  to  s^rmnder  their 
errors.  Shall  I  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  dirough  our  cities  I 
Bankruptcy  meets  us  at  every  step ;  ruin  stares  us  every  where  in  tlie 
face.  Shall  I  be  told  of  the  benefits  arising  to  commerce  from  the  oonoen* 
tration  of  ci^^ital  ?  Away  with  the  delusions-experience  has  exposed  its 
fallacy.  True,  for  a  moment,  it  has  operated  as  a  stimulus ;  but,  like 
ardent  spirits,  it  has  produced  activity  and  energy  fcr  a  moraedt ;  relaxja 
tion  has  followed,  and  the  torpor  oi  death  has  ensued.'^ 

"  The  revenues  amount  to  upwards  of  $20,000,000  annually.  Require 
but  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  what  woukl  be  the 
efl^t  ?  The  merchants  would  collect  the  notes  of  banks,  and  demand 
specie  for  them ;  and  thus  a  test  would  be  adopted,  by  means  of  which  to 
ascertain  the  solvency  of  each  institution.  Tha  demand  for  specie  thus 
produced,  would  have  the  beneficial  efieot  of  introducing  more  of  it  into  the 
country ;  for  money  ia  like  every  other  article,  and  will  find  its  way  to  the 
market  where  it  is  most  wanting.  The  system  might  he  enlax|ciM  gnud- 
ually,  until  your  wishes  should  be  consummated." 

'<  I  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  government  cannot  do  without  this 
bank.  We  are  not  dependent  on  this  corporation.  Wretched  indeed  would 
be  our  situation  if  such  was  the  case.'' 

In  1826,  Mr.  Tyler  was  elected  governor  of  the  oomroonwealth  ef  Tir. 
ffinia,  and  devoted  himself  with  cfaaraoteristio  ardor  to  the  developemenl  of 
her  resources,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  those  republican  doctrines  with 
which  her  renown  is  identified.  Educated  in  the  Jeffersooian  school  of 
politics,  Governor  Tyler  opposed  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements  by 
the  federal  government,  m  his  message  to  the  General  AssemUy,  in  De* 
oember,  1826,  he  says : 

"  Vain  and  idle,  indeed,  was  this  resolution,  (oonoeroing  inlenial  im> 
provements  by  the  general  government,)  if  that  same  government  has  a 
right  to  enter  upon  the  soil  of  a  state,  whensoever  and  wheresoever  it  nwy         ^ 
please  to  take  possession  of  the  same,  convert  it  to  its  own  uses  and  pur-         ' 
poses,  and  render  subject  not  only  die  property,  but  the  persons  of  the         | 
people,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts ;  for  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
right  to  create  imposed  the  obligation  to  preserve,  and  this  duty  would  call 
for  the  imposition  of  regulations,  the  violation  or  disregard  of  which  ought 
of  consequence  to  render  amenable  to  punishment  the  oifonding  individual. 
One  usurpation  always  begets  another  and  another,  until  at  last  the  original        j 
%rm  of  government  is  lost,  and  liberty  exists  only  in  the  records  of  the         ' 
past.     Virginia  has  ever  been  found  exerting,  her  influence  against  the 
exercise  of  this  alarming  power.     Her  motives  cannot  be  misunderstood  by 
her  sister  states.     Her  wants  are  as  great  as  theirs  can  well  be. 
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mg  a  flurftoe  of  territory  larger  than  almoet  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
the  moiety  of  which  is  distinguished  by  its  irregularity,  she  would  find 
many  inducements  in  accepting,  in  the  form  of  internal  improvements,  the 
laigesses  of  the  general  government.  But  she  will  not  surrender  volun- 
tarily her  constitutional  rights.  She  believes  that  liberty  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  upholding  the  federative  principle ;  and  she  regards  consolidation 
as  the  greatest  of  evils." 

On  Sie  13th  January,  1827,  Governor  Tyler  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  six  years  from  the  fourth  of  March  succeeding. 
In  this  exalted  sphere,  his  talents  and  integrity  of  character  secured  for 
him,  among  those  with  whom  he  acted,  a  commanding  influence ;  and  his 
industrious  application  to  the  public  business,  the  independence  of  his  char- 
acter,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  were  followed  by  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  parties  in  that  body.  His  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
republican  party.  During  his  term  of  service  in  this  body,  great  and  mo- 
mentous questions  of  civil  policy  and  constitutional  law  were  discussed  and 
investigated.  Probably  at  no  period  since  the  existence  of  the  government, 
were  weightier  matters  controverted,  and  a  greater  amount  of  talent  called 
into  requisition,  than  in  the  years  of  1880,  '81,  '82,  '38,  and  '84.  The 
deepest  excitement  pervaded  the  country. 

In  the  Senate,  May  14,  1880,  the  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  of  stock 
in  the  Maysville,  Washington,  Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road,  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Tyler  said : 

<<  He  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  a  constitutional  argument  on  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  He  should  wait  for  more  favorable  auspices,  before 
he  ventured  to  detain  the  Senate  by  such  an  argument.  The  period  might 
be  near  at  hand,  when  the  principles  of  the  constitution  would  once  more 
be  invoked,  and  the  true  democratic  party  be  called  upon  to  rally  around 
the  standard  which  was  unfUrled  in  times  long  since  gone  by.  Whenever 
the  day  should  arrive  in  which  the  country  would  be  so  fiir  relieved  from 
the  unhappy  spell  in  which  it  had  been  bound,  as  to  listen  with  attention  to 
an  exposition  of  this  subject  on  constitutional  grounds,  he  would  not  be 
wanting  in  his  duty.  I  was  (said  Mr.  T.^  in  that  Congress  which  was  the 
first  to  enter  gravely  into  the  discussion  of  the  constitutional  power  of  this 
government  to  make  roads  and  canals.  I  then  attentively  weighed  all  that 
was  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  system — ^if  system  that  may  be  called, 
which  is  none— and  my  decision  was  against  them.  Every  subsequent 
reflection  has  confirmed  the  opinion  then  expressed ;  and  the  experience  of 
t  the  last  six  years  has  satisfied  me  that,  in  its  exercise,  all  that  is  dear,  and 

should  be  considered  sacred  in  our  institutions,  is  put  to  hazard.  Expe- 
rience is  the  parent  of  true  wisdom,  and  the  lights  which  she  has  furnished 
upon  this  subject  ought  to  be  bright  enough  to  conduct  our  footsteps  back  to 
the  path  firom  which  we  have  strayed." 

Mr.  Tyler  holds  to  what  is  called  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution. 
In  the  Senate,  February  24,  1831,  the  appropriation  to  pay  the  negotiators 
of  the  Turkish  treaty  being  under  consideration,  he  used  the  following 
language: 

''  It  18  oar  duty,  Mr.  President,  under  all  droumstances,  and  however 
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ntaated,  to  be  fchhiiil  to  the  omsthution.  Etio  perpelm  ihmaiA  W  4m 
motto  of  all  in  regard  to  that  instrument,  and  more  emphatioallj  those  into 
whose  hands  it  is  committed  by  the  parties  to  the  compaot  of  union.  Sir, 
parties  may  suooeed,  and  will  succeed  each  other ;  stars  that  shine  with 
brilliancy  to-day,  may  be  struck  from  their  spheres  to«morrow ;  oonvulsioB 
may  follow  convulsion ;  the  battlements  may  rook  about  us,  and  the  atom 
rage  in  its  wildest  fury ;  but  while  the  constitution  is  presenred  invi(4ate^ 
the  liberties  of  the  country  will  be  secure.  When  we  are  adced  to  lay 
down  the  constitution  upon  the  shrine  of  party,  our  answer  is,  the  price 
demanded  is  too  great.  If  required  to  pass  over  its  violation  in  silenoe,  we 
reply,  that  to  do  so  would  be  infidelity  to  our  trust,  and  treason  to  those 
who  sent  us  here.  The  constant  e£R>rt  of  Virginia  has  been  diieetod  to  its 
preservation :  the  political  conflict  of  the  hour  has  never  led  her  to  yield  it 
for  an  instant.  No  matter  with  what  solemnity  the  violation  hM  been 
attended ;  although  sanctbned  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  oonfirmed  by  judicial  deoirioii,  she  has 
not  halted  in  her  duty.  How  little,  then,  should  we  be  entitled  to  iepie> 
sent  her,  if  we  could  so  ihr  foiget  ouiselves  as  to  hobble  in  our  oouiee !" 

In  December,  1882,  General  Jackson  issued  Ins  celebrated  proolamation. 
It  was  designed  to  arrest  the  proceedings  of  the  state  of  Smith  Carolina, 
which  were  viewed  as  hostile  to  the  ezistenoe  of  the  union  of  the  oonftd- 
erated  states.  With  the  view  of  earrying  out  his  plans,  as  laid  down  m 
this  state  paper,  he  called  on  Congress  to  invest  hun  with  larger  powers. 
By  many,  distinguished  for  their  love  of  country,  the  bill  oommoDly  oaUed 
<<  the /orce  hiSy"  was  deemed  subversive  of  the  rights  of  sovereigB  states. 
At  tms  moment,  Mr.  Tyler  came  forth  with  a  mass  of  infonnatioii,  Joddly 
arranged,  and  carefully  and  logically  bodied  forth,  at  onoe  evni^ble  lo 
his  talents  as  a  speaker,  and  confessedly  usefiil  to  the  oauae  which  he  es> 
poused,  and  the  principles  which  he  vindicated. 

On  the  10th  April,  at  the  close  of  a  very  able  speedi,  which  eeowpisd 
two  days  in  the  delivery,  opon  Mr.  Clay's  resoltttions  for  a  medificatien  of 
the  tariff,  Mr.  Tyler  closed  as  follows : 

<<In  the  names  of  the  great  actors  of  former  times  under  the  roof  of  that 
very  edifice,  [Paneuil  Hall,]  I  invoke  honorable  Senators  to  pause,  long 
to  pause,  ere  they  decide  that  this  grinding  system  shall  reoeive  no  abate- 
ment. ItB  oppression,  if  that  were  the  only  cireumstanoe,  would  he  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  alienation  of  feeling  which  it  has  prodnoed. 
What  can  ccMnpensate  for  the  loss  of  that  aflbction  on  the  part  of  even  a 
sinffle  state  in  this  Union  ?  Flatter  not  younelves  that  this  is  ezdusively 
a  South  Carolina  question.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  Southern  question.  Every 
state  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  feels  alike  interested  in  it :  nor  labor 
under  the  morbid  apprehension  that  to  grant  relief  can  produoe  the  dightest 
tendency  to  disunion.  Do  you  seek  to  give  peipetuity  to  the  UnioD,  prac 
tise  not  injustice ;  for,'  as  certain  as  fote  itself,  they  who  sow  injnstioe  Will 
reap  iniquity.  I  have  been  reared  in  a  reverential  afiection  for  the  Union. 
My  imafffamtion  has  led  me  to  look  into  the  duritant  fiitme,  and  Aere  to 
oontempTate  the  greatness  of  fiee  America.  I  have  beheld  her  walking 
on  the  waves  of  the  mighty  deep,  carrying  along  with  her  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  distant  nations.    I  have  seen  her  owecttuming  the  Jtrooig  pkoes  of 
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ilmf&6any  and  iwtoin^  to  man  hk  long  lest  riglita.  Wc^  wo  betide  that 
mm  who  shall  sow  the  seeds  of  disunicm  among  us !  Better  for  him  had 
he  never  been  bom.  K  he  call  upon  the  moontams  to  hide  him— nay,  if 
he  bury  himself  in  the  very  oentre  of  the  earth,  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind idll  find  him  out,  and  blast  him  with  its  lightnings." 

In  1884,  in  consequenoe  of  the  violent  usurpations  of  Gieneral  Jaokson, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  adapted  a  resolution,  oensuring  the  Pres- 
ident ibr  the  exertion  of  unconstitutional  powers.  Mr.  Tyler,  ever  faithful 
to  those  ancient  principles  of  Virginia,  which  were  then  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depression,  stood  by  the  constitution,  and  asserted  its  mandates.  The  reso^ 
lution  was  adopted.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  administiation  gaining  the 
ascendancy  in  tnat  body,  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  a  Senator  from 
Missouri,  to  expunge  this  resolution  oensuring  Ihe  President  &r  exercising 
unconstitutional  powers,  and  thus  violating  this  sacred  instrument.  As 
Mr.  Tyler  had  contributed  his  support  to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  he 
resisted  its  expunction.  The  mutilation  of  the  journals  of  the  Senate  he 
opposed  with  the  greatest  energy.  During  this  alarming^  crisis,  we  find 
him  distinguished  by  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  country— 4>y  hi« 
stem  devotion  to  his  duty,  and  his  infiexibility  of  principle* 

When  instructed  by  that  body  from  whence  he  derived  his  power  as 
Senator  of  the  United  States— and  which  every  man  is  bound  to  consider 
the  true  representative  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  state— 4o  support 
the  expunging  resolution,  he  took  the  alternative  presented  to  the  choice  of 
every  high-minded  citizen.  He  acted  as  a  man  of  principle  and  honor 
always  acts.  He  could  not  obey,  and  he  resigned,  in  order  that  the  legis- 
lative body  which  instructed  him  might  supmy  his  place  with  one  who 
could  conscientiously  obey  its  instructions.  By  this  means  he  preserved 
his  own  integrity,  without  violating  a  duty  of  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  conducted  himself  like  a  faithful  public  servant,  who,  being 
commanded  to  do  an  act  which  he  cannot  approve,  disdains  to  receive  any 
longer  the  wages  of  a  master  he  refuses  to  obey.  He  sacrificed  a  station 
as  honorable  as  any  which  presents  itself  to  the  ambition  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  voluntarily  sought  retirement  from  a  scene  which  he 
embellished  by  his  highly  cultivated  talents,  and  ennobled  by  his  lofty  and 
uncompromising  integrity. 

Such  an  act  of  devotion  to  the  great  principle  of  representative  respon 
sibility,  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  reooided,  not  only  ror  its  magnanimity, 
but  for  its  rarity. 

It  is  the  character  and  habit  of  the  President  not  to  yield  a  blind  acqui 
escence  to  the  opinions  of  any  individual,  fiis  judgment  was  not  satisfiec 
with  the  propriety  of  the  measure  of  removing  the  &posites  from  the  Bank 
of  the  Unitea  States.  He  fbresaw  the  consequeooes  it  would  produce,  and 
desired  an  opportunity  to  investigate  and  refiect  upon  it.  Suoh  an  oppor- 
tunity he  made  an  efibrt  to  obtain,  and  when  that  efSbii  was  snooessfill, 
rather  than  unite  with  his  political  fHends  in  supporting  a  measure  prag- 
nant  with  results  so  extensive  and  important,  wttmnit  a  lull  ooBviction  of 
its  necessity  or  constitutionality,  he  chose,  by  manly  independence,  to  haa- 
ard  an  the  imputations  to  which  his  vote  widi  the  minorily  might  posslhhr 
subject  him.     Those  who  acted  with  him  were  too  well  acquainted  wlm 
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the  pmity  and  firmness  of  his  principles,  political  and  mond,  to  noisrefvu 
sent  his  motives,  or  to  arraign  the  propriety  of  his  conduct.  *  His  oppos&ian 
to  this  measure,  and  to  the  expunging  resolution,  elevated  him  greatly  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Whig  party.  Although  he  had  been  ostracized— 
banished  fiom  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — ^by  a  faithful  adherence  to 
the  doctrines  of  instruction,  his  virtues  and  independence  as  a  statesman 
still  continued  to  hold  a  firm  grasp  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  The 
Whig  party,  cherishing  for  him  an  elevated  regard,  placed  him  oa  the 
ticket  with  the  late  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  as  their  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency.  With  that  distinguished  individual,  he  was  ele- 
vated to  ofiice  by  almost  acclamation.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1841,  he 
took  his  seat  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  little  dreaming  of  the 
destiny  which  an  oviBrruling  Providence  was  in  one  short  month  to  devolve 
upon  him.  President  Harrison  died  on  the  fourth  of  April ;  whereby,  un- 
der our  constitution,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  President  were  de- 
volved upon  Vice-President  Tyler. 

Immediately  after  the  decease  of  President  Harrison,  Mr.  Webster,  Sr^ 
chief  clerk  of  the  department  of  state,  left  Washington  for  the  residence 
of  the  Vice-President,  in  Virginia,  bearing  to  him  the  following  letter : 

Washington,  April  4,  1841. 
To  John  Ttler,  Vke-Prendent  of  the  United  States : 

Sir :  It  has  become  our  most  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  William 
Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  has  departed  this  life. 
This  distressing  event  took  place  this  day,  at  the  President's  mansion,  in 
this  city,  at  thirty  miitutes  before  one  in  the  morning. 

We  lose  no  time  in  despatching  the  chief  clerk  in  the  state  department 
as  a  special  messenger  to  bear  you  these  melancholy  tidings. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  regard,  your  obedient  ser- 
vants, Daniel  Wbbstbe, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Thomas  Ewino, 
Secretary  of  the  Treaettry. 

John  Bell, 
Secretary  of  War, 

John  J.  CRrrrBNDEN, 
Attorney  General. 

Francis  Granger, 
Postmaster  General. 

Vice-President  Tylei  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  seatof  govemmoit, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  April,  taking  lodgings  at 
Brown's  hotel.  At  twelve  o'clock,  all  the  heads  of  departments,  with  the 
exoepti(m  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  (who  was  absent  with  his  &mily 
in  Georgia,)  waited  upon  him,  to  pay  him  their  official  and  personal  re- 
spects. Thej  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  cordiality.  The 
V  ice-President  signified  to  them  his  deep  feeling  of  the  public  calamity 
sustained  by  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  expressed  his  profound 
sensibility  to  the  heavy  responsibilities  so  suddenly  devolved  upon  himself. 
He  spoke  of  the  present  state  of  things  with  great  concern  and  seriouoiesi^ 
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lAd  nftds  JoMywn  hk  wubai  thftt  tha  several  headt  of  departmenti  would 
ooDtinue  to  fill  the  plaoes  which  tbey  respectirely  oooupiody  and  Ui 
ooDfidenoe  that  tho^  would  aflbrd  all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  eoaUe  bim 
10  carrj  on  the  adinintatration  of  the  goTerameDt  succeflsfiiUy. 
The  Preadent  then  took  and  aubaonbed  the  foUowing  oath  of  office : 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protecti 
and  defend  the  coostitution  of  the  United  States.  John  Ttlbe. 

AfrU  6,  1841. 

District  of  Colttmbia,     > 
Ctty  and  county  of  WetshingUm,  \ 

I,  William  Cranch,  Chief  Ju(4;e  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia,  certify  that  the  above  named  John  Ttlke  personally  appeared 
before  me  this  day  ;  and,  although  he  deems  himself  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  and  office  of  President  on  the  death  of 
William  Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  without  any 
other  oath  than  that  which  he  has  taken  as  Vice-President,  yet,  as  doubts 
may  ome ,  and  for  greater  caution,  took  and  subscribed  the  roregoing  oath 
before  me.  v  W.  Cianch. 

4pn76;1841. 

Ailer  the  solemn  pageant  of  the  fbaeral  of  Preaident  Harrison  had  pass- 
ed, the  following  address  was  published  by  Prssident  Ttlss  : 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATER 

PellowjCitisbns  :  Before  my  arrival  at  the  seat  of  govenmieaty  the 
painful  communicatioii  was  made  to  yoa,  by  the  offioers  presiding  over  the 
several  departments,  of  the  deeply  regretted  death  of  Wiiltan  Henry  Har- 
rison, late  Prssident  of  the  United  fiSttes.  Upon  him  you  had  oooferred 
your  sufiVages  for  the  first  ofiioe  in  your  gift,  and  had  seleeted  him  as  your 
chosen  instrument  to  correct  and  reform  all  such  errors  and  abuses  as  had 
manifested  themselves  Irom  time  to  time  in  the  praoCioal  operation  of  the 
government.  While  standing  at  the  threshold  of  this  great  woric,  he  has, 
by  the  dimensation  of  an  all-wise  Providenoe,  been  removed  firom  amongst 
OS ;  and,  by  the  provisions  of  the  oonstitutioD,  the  efibrts  to  be  directed  to 
the  accomplishing  of  this  vitally  important  task,  have  devolved  upon  my- 
self. This  same  occurrence  has  subjected  the  wisdom  and  suffioieaoy  of 
our  institutions  to  a  new  test.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  person 
elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States,  by  the  happening  of  a 
contingsncy  provided  for  in  the  oonstitution,  has  had  devolved  upon  him 
the  Piesidential  office.  The  spirit  of  fkction,  which  Is  dirsotly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  a  lofty  patriotism,  may  find  in  this  oooasioii  for  assaults  upon 
my  adm]nistratx>n.  And  in  succeeding,  under  circumstances  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  and  to  reMx»siUlities  so  greatly  augmented,  to  the  admin- 
Istratioii  of  public  affiurs,  I  shall  place  in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of 
the  people  my  only  sure  reliance.  My  earnest  prayer  shall  be  constantly 
addressed  to  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being  who  made  jne,  and  bf 
whose  dispensation  I  am  called  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  this  OOB 
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federacy,  understandiDgly  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  that  coDfltttatiDd 
which  I  have  sworn  <<  to  protect,  preserve,  and  defend." 

The  usual  opportunity  which  is  afforded  to  a  chief  magistrate,  upon  fab 
induction  to  office,  of  presenting  to  his  countrymen  an  exposition  of  tiie 
policy  which  would  guide  his  administration,  in  the  form  of  an  inaugural 
address,  not  having,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  brought 
me  to  the  discharge  of  the  high  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
been  afl^rded  to  me,  a  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  which  will  govern 
me  in  the  general  course  of  my  administration  of  public  afiairs,  would 
seem  to  be  due  as  well  to  myself  as  to  you.  In  regard  to  foreign  nations, 
the  groundwork  of  my  policy  will  be  justice  on  our  part  to  all,  submitting 
to  injustice  from  none.  While  I  shall  sedulously  cultivate  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  with  one  and  all,  it  will  be  my  most  imperative  duty  to 
see  that  the  honor  of  the  country  shall  sustain  no  blemish.  With  a  view 
to  this,  the  condition  of  our  military  defences  will  become  a  matter  of 
anxious  solicitude.  The  army,  which  has  in  other  days  covered  itself  with 
renown ;  and  the  navy,  not  inappropriately  termed  the  right  arm  of  the 
public  defence,  which  has  spread  a  light  of  glory  over  the  American 
standard  in  all  the  waters  of  the  earth,  should  be  rendered  replete  with 
efficiency. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  well  vouched  by  history,  that  the  tendency  of  aU 
human  institutions  is  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man, 
and  that  their  ultimate  downfall  has  proceeded  from  this  cause,  I  deem 
it  of  the  most  essential  importance  that  a  complete  separation  should  take 
place  between  the  sword  and  the  purse.  No  matter  where  or  how  the 
public  mone3rB  shall  be  deposited,  so  long  as  the  President  can  exert  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing,  at  his  pleasure,  the  agents  selected  fi>r  thdr 
custody,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  is  in  &ct  the  tiea- 
surer.  A  permanent  and  radical  change  should  therefore  be  decreed. 
The  patronage  incident  to  the  Presidential  office,  already  great,  is  ooo- 
stanUy  increasing.  Such  increase  is  destined  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  our  population,  until,  without  a  figure  of  speech,  an  army  of  office- 
holders may  be  spread  over  the  land.  The  unrestrained  power  exerted  fay 
a  selfishly  ambitious  man,  in  order  either  to  perpetuate  Ms  authority,  or  to 
hand  it  over  to  some  fiivorite  as  his  successor,  may  lead  to  theemployraoit 
of  all  the  means  within  his  control  to  accomplish  his  object.  Tlie  right  to 
remove  from  office,  while  subjected  to  no  just  restraint,  is  inevitably  des- 
tined to  produce  a  spirit  of  crouching  servility  with  the  official  corps,  which, 
in  order  to  uphold  the  hand  which  feeds  them,  would  lead  to  oiiect  and 
active  interference  in  the  elections,  both  state  and  federal,  thereby  subject- 
ing the  course  of  state  legislation  to  the  dictation  of  the  chief  executive 
officer,  and  making  the  will  of  that  officer  absolute  and  supreme.  I  will, 
at  a  proper  time,  invoke  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  subject,  and  shall 
readily  acquiesce  in  the  adoption  of  all  proper  measures  which  are  calco. 
lated  to  arrest  these  evils,  so  full  of  danger  in  ^  their  tendency.  I  will 
remove  no  incumbent  finom  office  who  has  nuthfully  and  honestly  aoquitled 
himself  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  except  in  such  cases  whero  such  <^oer 
has  been  guilty  of  an  active  partisansiiip,  or  by  secret  means — the  less 
manly,  and  thereforo  the  more  objectionable-— has  given  his  official  influ 
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anoe  to  the  purposes  of  party,  thereby  bringiDg  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
eminent  in  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections.  Numerous  removals 
may  become  necessary  under  this  rule.  These  will  be  made  by  me  through 
no  acerbity  of  feeling.  I  have  had  no  cause  to  cherish  or  indulge  unkind 
feelings  towards  any,  but  my  conduct  will  be  regulated  by  a  profound 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  country  and  its  institutions ;  nor  shall  I  neglect 
to  apply  the  same  unbending  rule  to  those  of  my  own  appointment.  Free- 
dom of  opinion  will  be  tolerated,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
will  be  maintained,  as  the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen ;  but  I  say 
empfaaticalfy  to  the  official  corps,  "  thus  fitr,  and  no  further.''  I  have 
dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  subject,  because  removals  from  office  are  likely 
ofien  to  arise,  and  I  would  have  my  coimtrymen  understand  the  principle 
of  the  executive  action. 

In  all  public  expenditures,  the  most  rigid  economy  should  be  resorted  to ; 
and,  as  one  of  its  results,  a  public  debt  in  time  of  peace  be  sedulously 
avoided.  A  wise  and  patriotic  constituency  will  never  object  to  the  impo- 
sition of  necessary  burdens  for  useful  ends ;  and  true  wisdom  dictates  the 
resort  to  such  means,  in  order  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  revenue,  rather 
than  to  those  doubtful  expedients  which,  ultimating  in  a  public  debt,  serve 
to  embarrass  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  lessen  its  ability  to  meet 
any  great  emergency  which  may  arise.  All  sinecures  should  be  abolish. 
ed.  The  appropriations  should  be  direct  and  explicit,  so  as  to  leave  as 
limited  a  share  of  discretion  to  the  disbursing  agents  as  may  be  found  com* 
patible  with  the  public  service.  A  strict  responsibility  on  the  part  of  all 
the  agents  of  the  government  should  be  maintained,  and  peculation  or  de- 
falcation visited  with  immediate  expulsion  from  office,  and  the  most  condign 
punishment. 

The  public  interest  also  demands  that  if  any  war  has  existed  between 
the  government  and  the  currency,  it  shall  cease.  Measures  of  a  financial 
character,  now  having  the  sanction  of  legal  enactment,  shall  be  faithfully 
enforced  until  repeal^  by  the  legislative  authority.  But  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  declare  that  I  regard  existing  enactments  as  unwise  and  impolitic,  and 
In  a  high  decree  oppressive.  I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction  to  any 
constitutional  measure  which,  originating  in  (>>ngress,  shall  have  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  a  sound  circulating  medium,  so  essentially  neces- 
sary to  give  confidence  in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to  industry 
its  jti0t  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to  re-establish  the  public  prosperity.  In 
deciding  upon  the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the  end  propoeed,  as 
well  as  its  conformity  to  the  constitution,  I  shall  resort  to  the  nithersof  the 
great  republican  school  for  advice  and  instruction,  to  be  drawn  from  their 
sage  views  of  our  system  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their  ever  glo- 
rious example. 

The  institutions  under  which  we  live,  my  countrymen,  secure  each  per- 
son in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights.  The  spectacle  is  exhibited 
to  the  world  of  a  government  deriving  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  having  imparted  to  it  only  so  much  power  as  is  necessary 
ror  its  successful  operation.  Those  who  are  charged  with  its  administra- 
tion should  carefully  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  enlarge  the  range  of  pow- 
•n  thus  granted  to  the  several  departments  of  the  government,  other  than 
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by  an  appeal  to  the  people  for  additiotml  grantor  lest  by  m  doing  tlief 
turb  that  balance  which  the  patriots  and  statesmen  who  framed  the 
tution  designed  to  establish  between  the  federal  govenment  and  the  slalai 
composing  the  Union.  The  obserrance  of  these  rules  is  en^jined  nprnt  m 
by  that  feeling  of  reverence  and  aflfeotion  which  finds  a  place  in  ths  heart 
of  every  patriot  for  the  preservation  of  anion  and  the  blessings  of 
for  the  good  of  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  thrmigh  oonmd 
generations.  An  opposite  course  could  not  fall  to  generate  fecdo 
upon  the  gratification  of  their  selfish  ends,  to  give  birth  to  local  and  seedonal 
jealousies,  and  to  ultimate  either  in  breaking  asunder  the  bonds  of  nnkm, 
or  in  building  up  a  central  system,  which  would  inevitably  end  in  a  bloody 
sceptre  and  an  iron  crown. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I  shall  exert  mjrself  to  carry 
the  feregoing  principles  into  practice  during  my  administraticxi  of  the  gov- 
emment ;  and,  confiding  in  the  protecting  care  of  an  ever-walohfiil  aad 
overruling  Providence,  it  shall  be  my  first  and  highest  duty  to  preserve 
unimpaired  the  firee  institutions  under  which  we  live,  and  transmit  them  tc 
those  who  shall  succeed  me  in  their  full  force  and  vigor. 

JoHw  Ttlbi. 

Washington,  Apr(!9y  1641. 

The  prmciples  set  forth  in  this  address  gave  general  sadsfiiction  to  tM 
country. 

The  new  Congrew  had  been  summoned  by  the  late  President  to  naset  ic 
extra  session  on  the  81st  of  May,  under  the  belief  that  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Treasury  would  be  insufiicient  to  carry  on  the  govammeoi 
until  the  period  of  the  regular  session.  It  was  supposed  to  be  necoanary, 
also,  to  provide  additional  revenues,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  debt  of 
the  country,  and  the  diminished  receipts  firom  the  customs  under  the  com- 
promise act  of  1638.  A  frvorito  measure  with  the  victorious  party  of 
1840,  was  the  distribution  amone  the  states  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands.  A  change  in  me  fiscal  arraBgemontsof  ths  gavQixunieQt» 
and  seme  general  arrangement  of  the  currency,  was  also  inoontflroplaiion. 
On  all  theise  great  topics,  the  views  of  the  President  weva  shadowed  foi^h 
in  his  first  message,  as  follows : 


FBLix>w.CiTnsMs :  Ton  have  been  anenUed  in  your  raepeotivs  Mb  of  legMirtioa  M. 
der  a  proekmadon  bearing  the  agnatsie  of  tlieiUistiiewciiiMB  who  wasaeltfie|f  caM 
by  the  distet  auffliasea  of  the  pei^  to  the  diaehaige  of  ihe  ianponaat  finetioBa  of  ihar 
flbef  eBeeoiive  oflM.  Upon  the  espiratioB  of  a  aiogle  month  from  the  day  of  hv  iHtal. 
ktion,  he  has  paid  the  great  debt  of  natnie,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  aasoeiatMl  wi& 
the  recollection  of  nmneroua  benefits  confened  npon  the  coonny  daring  a  lei^  Uk  of 
patrioiio  devotion.  With  this  puMie  bereaivenMnt  are  conaeoted  other  oaaaUflnMa^ 
which  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  Congress.    The  prepaiations  aseessBiv  i«  Isi 


SMiofal  to  te  ssat  of  goveraaiant,  in  view  of  a  reodenoe  of  fixir  yeus,  auist  hum  da. 
vohsd  upon  the  kte  President  heavy  expenditoras,  which,  if  permitted  to  burden  die 
lioiiied  resources  of  his  private  fortune,  may  tend  to  the  serious  embowisuiaent  of  lii 
sorriring  finnxly ;  and  it  is  therefera  respectfidly  ssAmiitled  to  Gongnss  wheAer  theosi. 
nary  principles  of  jusfioe  woidd  not  dictate  the  propriety  of  ito  legiriativa  iatMyosMss. 
9y  the  provisiaas  of  the  tedsnsntal  law,  the  powers  and  dnliM  of  the  fa«h  starioa  ts 
wbieh  he  was  eleeied  have  devolved  npon  me;  and  in  the  disposiliens  of  the  repwssnti 
fives  of  the  states  and  of  the  people  will  be  found*  to  a  great  exceoi,  a  sdiotSoa  of  As 
problem  to  wfaleh  our  insfitolioDB  are  fiv  the  fiHt  time  sal^^ctsd. 
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is  «iileiuf  iqpon  the  duties  of  dbi*  office,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  becoming  In 
to  dietnib  whet  had  been  ordered  by  my  lamented  predeceawr.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  have  been  my  opinion,  originally,  as  to  the  propriety  of  convening  Congress  at  so 
early  a  day  from  that  of  its  late  adjournment,  I  found  a  new  and  a  controlling  induce 
meat  not  to  interfere  with  the  patriotic  desires  of  the  late  President,  in  the  novelty  of  the 
situation  in  which  I  was  so  unexpectedly  placed.  My  first  wish,  under  such  circum- 
staaces,  would  neceenrily  have  been  to  have  called  to  my  aid,  in  the  administration  of 
public  aflaiTB,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  order  to  take  their 
counsel  and  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  extricating  the  government  and  the  country 
from  the  embarrassments  weighing  heavily  on  both.  I  am  then  most  happy  in  finding 
myself,  so  soon  after  my  acceesion  to  the  Presidency,  surrounded  by  the  immediate  rep/ 
lesentatives  of  the  statee  and  people. 

No  important  changes  having  taken  place  in  our  foreign  relations  since  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  go  into  a  detailed  statement 
in  regard  to  them.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  see  nothing  to  destroy  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  preserve  peace. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal  has  been  duly  exchanged  between  the  two 
governments.  This  government  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  those  of  our 
citizens  who  have  claims  on  the  government  of  Spain,  founded  on  express  treaty  itipula. 
tions ;  and  a  hope  is  indulged  that  the  representations  which  have  been  made  to  that 
government  on  this  subject  may  lead,  ere  long,  to  beneficial  results. 

A  correspondence  hss  taken  place  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  mimster  of 
her  Britannic  M^esty  accredited  to  this  government,  on  the  subject  of  Alexander  M'Leod*s 
ind^ctmeot  and  imprisonment,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  communicated  to  Congress. 

In  addition  to  what  appears  from  these  papers,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Alexan- 
der M'Leod  has  been  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  New  York  on  his  mo. 
tion  to  be  diMhaiged  from  imprisonment,  and  that  the  decision  of  that  Court  has  not  as 
yet  been  pronounced. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  addressed  to  me  a  paper  upon  two  subjects,  interesting  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  which  will  receive  my  consideration,  and  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  communicate  to  Congress. 

So  fer  as  it  depends  on  the  coune  of  this  government,  our  relations  of  good-wiU  and 
friendship  will  be  sedulously  cultivated  with  all  nations.  The  true  American  policy  will 
be  found  to  consist  in  the  exeroise  of  a  spirit  of  justice,  to  be  manifested  in  the  discharge 
of  tall  our  international  obligations,  to  the  weakest  of  the  family  of  nations  as  well  as  to 
the  most  powerful.  Occasional  conflicts  of  opinion  may  arise ;  but  when  the  discussions 
incident  to  them  are  conducted  in  the  language  of  truth,  and  with  a  strict  regard  to  jus. 
tice,  the  scourge  of  war  will  for  the  moet  part  be  avoided.  Tbe  time  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed  as  having  gone  by  when  a  resort  to  arms  is  to  be  eeteemed  ss  tbe  only  proper  arbiter 
of  national  diSerances. 

The  census  recently  taken  shows  a  regularly  progressive  incresse  in  our  population 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  our  numbers  scarcely  equalled  three 
DuIUons  of  souls — ^they  already  exceed  seventeen  millions,  and  will  continue  to  increase 
in  a  ratio  which  duplicates  in  a  period  of  about  twenty.three  years.  The  old  states  coiu 
tain  a  territory  sufficient  in  itself  to  maintain  a  population  of  additional  millions,  and  the 
HMSt  populous  of  Uie  new  states  may  even  yet  be  regarded  as  but  partially  settled ;  while 
of  tbe  new  lands  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense 
rtgion  which  stretches  fixmi  the  base  of  those  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river,  about  770,000,000  of  acres,  ceded  and  unceded,  still  remain  to  be  brought  into 
market.  We  hold  out  to  the  people  of  other  countries  an  invitation  to  come  and  settle 
among  us  as  members  of  our  rapidly  growing  family ;  and,  for  the  blessings  which  we 
oBer  diem,  we  require  of  them  to  look  upon  our  country  as  their  country,  and  to  unite 
with  us  in  the  great  task  of  preserving  our  instimtions,  and  thereby  perpetuating  our  lib. 
•rties.  No  motive  exists  for  foreign  conquests.  We  desire  but  to  reclaim  our  almost 
illimitable  wildernesses,  and  to  introduce  into  their  depths  the  lights  of  civilization.  While 
we  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  td  vindicate  the  national  honor,  our  most  earnest  desire 
will  be  to  maintain  an  unbroken  peace. 

In  preeenting  the  foregoing  views,  I  caimot  withhold  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that 
tiiere  exists  nothing  in  the  extension  of  our  empire  over  our  acknowledged  possessions  to 
•xcite  the  alarm  of  the  patriot  for  the  safety  of  our  institationi.    The  federative  vyitem. 
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lesfing  to  eaoh  fliMe  Ihe  oara  of  its  doBMlie  coboerBi,  tad  diinJiiit  ob  tki 

ommant  those  of  general  import,  admits  in  saleQr  of  ilie  graaieat  eapavion  (  bM,  at 
•ame  time,  I  deem  it  proper  to  add  that  there  will  be  found  to  eiiat  at  ail  limes  an 
fioos  necessity  for  restraining  all  the  functionaries  of  this  govemmem  withim  the  mage 
fnf  their  respectiTe  powets,  thereby  preserving  a  just  balance  between  the  powen 
«o  this  government  and  thoae  reserved  to  the  states  and  to  the  people. 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treesuiy,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
means,  present  and  accming,  are  insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  govermnoit  fior 
tiM  corrent  year.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  last,  not  eov* 
«red  by  outstanding  drafts,  and  exclusive  of  trust  fonds,  is  estimated  at  9^60,0001  Tfaa 
includes  the  sum  of  9215,000  deposited  in  the  mint  and  its  breaches  to  procyre  smIbI 
for  coining,  and  in  the  process  of  coinage,  and  which  could  not  be  withdrawn  withoat 
inconvenience ;  thus  leaving  sutgect  to  draft,  in  the  various  depoeitoriea,  the  sam  of  | 

1^5,000.  By  virtue  of  two  several  acts  of  Congrees,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tnmm* 
was  authorixed  to  issue,  on  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  March  last,  treaaory  notes  lo  tkc 
amount  of  9^,413,000,  making  an  aggregate  available  fund  of  96,058,000  on  hand* 

But  this  fond  was  chaigeablo  with  outstanding  treasury  notes  redeemable  in  the  calfaat 
year,  and  intereet  thereon,  to  the  estimated  amount  of  five  milliona  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  There  is  also  thrown  upon  the  treasury  ti:e  payment  af  a  hagt 
amount  of  demands  accrued  in  whole  or  in  part  in  foimer  years,  M^ch  will  exhaast  iSe 
available  means  of  the  treasury,  and  leave  the  accruing  revenue,  redueed  aa  it  is  in 
amount,  burdened  with  debt,  and  chaiged  with  the  current  expenses  of  the  govemnsent 
The  aggregate  amount  of  outstanding  appropriations  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  lasl, 
was  933,429,616  50,  of  which  924,210,000  will  be  required  during  the  cairent  year; 
and  there  will  also  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  War  Department  additional  appropria- 
tions  to  the  amount  of  93»^l  1*132  96,  the  special  objects  of  which  will  be  seen  by  tek^ 
ence  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  anticipated  means  of  the  treasury  are  greatly  inadequate  to  ihia  deOMndb  The 
receipts  irom  customs  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  last  year,  and  the  liiat  qaarteT  of  j 

the  present  year,  amounted  to  913  J00,000 ;  the  receipts  for  lands  for  the  same  time  la  ' 

92,742,430  60 ;  showing  an  average  revenue,  from  both  aouroea,  of  9^236,870  par 
month.  A  giadual  expansion  of  trade,  growing  out  of  a  restoration  of  confideice,  to. 
gather  with  a  redaction  in  the  expenses  of  ooUacting,  and  puncmaHty  on  the  pttt  of  esi 
leedng  officera,  may  cause  aa  addition  to  the  monthly  receipts  from  the  eaatonSb  They 
are  estimated  for  the  reaidue  of  the  year  from  the  foiuth  of  Mareh,  at  9^^000,000;  lbs 
receipts  from  the  public  landa  for  the  aame  time  are  eatimated  at  9^,500,000 ;  and  inm 
miscellaneous  sources,  at  9170,000  ;  making  an  aggregate  of  available  fond  within  the 
year  of  914,670,000 ;  which  will  leave  a  probable  deficit  of  911,406,000.  Ta  meal 
this,  some  temporary  provision  ia  necessary,  until  the  amount  can  be  abaorhad  by  ihs 
excess  of  revenues  which  are  anticipated  to  accrue  at  no  distant  day.  ' 

There  will  foU  due,  within  the  next  three  months,  treaaury  notes  of  the  iasnea  of  IMO, 
including  intereet,  about  93>^0t^0*  There  is  chaigeaUe  in  the  aarae  period  for  anaar 
ages  for  taking  the  sixth  census,  9^^*000 ;  and  the  eetimated  expendituraa  for  ^  cm-« 
rent  eervice  are  about  98*100,000,  making  the  aggregate  demand  upon  the  tnaasay^  pmr 
to  the  foat  of  September  next,  about  911f340k000.  ' 

The  ways  and  means  in  the  treasury,  and  estimated  to  accrue  within  the  above  aamad 
period,  consist  of  about  9^4,000  of  fonda  available  on  the  28th  ultuno ;  an  aniawiad 
balance  of  treasury  notes,  authoriaed  by  the  act  of  1841,  amounting  to  9lt^^Mli»  and         il 
estimated  reoeipta  from  all  sources  of  93|800,000,  making  an  aggngaia  af  abaat  ' 

96,450,000,  and  leaving  a  probable  deficit  on  the  first  of  Septamber  nact  of  abaat 
94,845,000.  ! 

In  order  to  supply  the  wanta  of  the  govemmeat,  an  intelhgent  oonaCituancy«  in  aiaw  ' 

of  their  best  intersats,  will,  without  hesicatioo,  aubmit  to  all  naceaaary  burdena.  Bat  il  ■ 
nevertheless  important  ao  to  impose  them  as  to  avoid  defeating  the  juat  axpactatioaa  af 
the  country,  growing  out  of  pre^xiating  lawa.  The  act  of  the  2d  March,  18$3^  ea»> 
monly  called  the  compromise  act,  ahould  not  be  altered  except  imdar  urgent  nccwantia^ 
which  are  not  believed  at  this  time  to  exist    One  year  only  remaina  to  complete  dM  i 

aeriea  of  reductions  provided  for  by  that  law,  at  which  time  proviaiona  made  by  the  aHse 
iiw,  and  which  then  will  be  broug  nt  actively  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  intareata  of  thi 
VuMb,  will  not  fail  to  produce  tU   ^ort  beneficial  laauiis.    Under  a  ayatam  of 
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_  teiw  hminmil  lot  umpmm  tf  nwan*,  in  mmm  wttb  Um  praiMunt 6f  _ 
hm^  it » to  b«  hoped  tkat  our  policy  will,  in  the  futnre,  be  fixed  and  pemumeat,  eo  •■  to 
•void  thoM  oonetant  fliictiwtioDs  vtach  defeat  the  very  objeeta  they  have  ia  view.  We 
ahatt  tfaaa  beat  maintain  a  poaitioD  which,  while  it  will  enable  iia  the  more  readily  to  meet  ! 
the  advanoea  of  other  oountiieai  oakulated  to  promote  our  trade  and  coinmercey  will,  at 
the  laiiie  time,  leave  ia  our  own  ha&da  the  meaoa  of  retaUatiag  with  ipreater  efiSBot  u^jiiit 
MMilatioBa* 

In  inlimate  ooonection  with  the  qaeatioa  ef  revenue,  ia  that  which  makee  provinon  for 
a  anttahie  fiacal  ^ent,  capable  of  addii^  increaaed  iSicilitiee  in  the  collection  and  die- 
bmaement  of  the  public  reveauea,  renderix^  more  aecore  their  cuetody,  and  consulting  a 
true  economy  in  the  great,  multiplied,  and  delicate  operations  of  the  Treasuiy  Deparu 
ment  Upon  such  an  agent  depends,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  establisfaiment  of  a  cur- 
rency  of  naifonn  value,  which  is  of  so  great  importance  to  all  the  eaMotaal  interests  oi* 
aociety ;  and  oa  the  wisdom  to  be  maaifeeted  in  its  creation,  much  depends.  So  iati. 
■atttly  interwoven  are  ila  operations  not  only  with  the  iatereela  of  individuals,  but  of 
Btatea,  that  it  may  be  regarded  in  a  great  degree  as  controlling  both.  If  paper  be  uaed 
as  the  chief  medium  of  drculation,  and  the  power  be  veeted  in  the  govenuneni  of  issuiag 
it  at  pleasage,  either  in  the  form  oif  treasury  drafia  or  any  other,  or  if  banks  be  need  as 
the  public  depomtoriee,  with  liberty  to  regard  all  aurpluaea,  from  dey  to  d«y,  as  so  much 
added  to  their  active  capital,  prices  are  exposed  to  constant  fluctuaticns,  and  iodostiy  to 
severe  safferiag*  In  the  one  case,  political  consideratioBs,  directed  to  par^  purposss, 
may  control,  whUe  ezcesnve  cnpidi^  may  prevail  ia  the  other.  The  public  is  thus  ooa- 
slaatly  liable  to  impoation.  £xpaosioas  and  contractions  may  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
sttooession,  the  one  engendering  a  reckless  spirit  of  adventure  and  speculation,  which 
embnuiea  states  aa  well  as  indiinduals ;  the  other  causing  a  fall  in  prices,  and  aecomplish- 
iag  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect  of  afUn.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  rapidly  decline— indi. 
vidnals  are  ntoed,  and  states  embanassed  even  in  their  efforts  to  meet  with  punctuality 
the  interet^  oa  their  debts.  Such,  unhappily,  is  the  condition  of  things  now  ezistti^  in 
die  United'States.  lliese  efiecta^m*;*  readily  be  traced  to  the  causes  above  referred  to. 
The  public  revennes,  on  beinlf  reAioved  from  the  then  Bank  of  the  Un^ed  States,  under 
aa  Older  of  a  |ate  President,  were  placed  in  eelected  atate  banks,  which,  achiated  by  the 
double  BMtive  of  eonciliatiag  the  govenuMat  aad  angaieatiag  their  profit^  to  the  greatest 
posribk  exteat,  ealaiged  extravagantly  their  diaoonnts,  thus  enabliag  all  other  exiatiji^ 
banks  to  do  the  same.  Laige  dividenda  were  declared,  which,  stimulating  the  cu^tdiiy 
of  capilatisis,  caased  a  loih  to  be  aiade  to  the  legiilatursa  of  the  respective  statea  for 
■milar  aels  of  incorporation,  which,  bgr  maay  of  the  atatea,  aader  a  temporary  iniataa- 
tioa,  were  readily  granted;  and  tfans  the  augmentation  of  the  circulating  medinm,  con- 
■stii^  almost  axelnsively  of  paper,  produced  a  most  fatal  dehision.  An  illuetralioB, 
denved  from  the  land  aaleo  of  the  period  alloded  to,  will  ssrve  best  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  whole  grstsm.  The  avenge  sales  of  die  public  laada,  for  a  period  of  ten  yean  prior 
to  1834,  had  not  mnoh  exceeded  #3,000,000  per  annam.  In  1894  they  attained,  in 
faaad  aumbem,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000,000.  In  the  succeeding  year  of  1835,  they 
iMchad  916,000^;  aad  in  1886  they  amoonted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $85,000,000 
-^OB  erowdiag  into  the  short  space  of  threo  yean  apwank  of  twenty-three  yean*  pur. 
ehaae  of  ^e  public  domain.  So  apparent  had  become  the  neeeanty  of  aneeiiag  tUs 
•oone  of  thin^  that  the  Executive  Department  assumed  the  highly  questionable  power 
of  i^iTifriHttTif*iffg  in  the  funds  to  be  used  in  payment  by  different  clamsa  of  public  debt. 
an  a  diacrinination  which  was  doubdees  deeigned  to  correct  tlue  most  ruinous  state  of 
tMngt  by  the  eiacdoa  of  specie  in  all  paymeata  for  the  public  lands,  but  which  could  net 
at  onoe  aireet  the  tide  which  had  so  strongly  set  in.  Hence  the  demands  for  specie  becaaw 
aneeaiingt  and  eoueapondmg  proetration  rapidly  easned  imder  the  neeeesities  created 
widi  the  banks  to  eurnil  their  discounts^  and  thereby  to  reduce  their  dreulation.  I  recur 
la  theae  things  with  no  disposition  toeensure  pre.eyisriag  admiaistratioaa  of  ths  goven- 
■mdC,  bat  simply  in  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  position  which  I  have  asmmed. 
M,  then,  any  fiaoal  agent  which  may  be  created  shaD  be  plaoed,  without  due  rsetrictioas, 
ailfaflr  ia  the  hands  d[  the  adminietntom  of  the  government  or  thoee  of  private  individ- 
aals,  the  temptatioa  to  abuse  will  prove  to  be  resistless.  Objects  of  political  aggrandise. 
may  sedooe  the  first,  aad  die  prosqitiagi  of  a  boundless  cupidity  will  aamii  the 
Aided  by  the  experience  of  die  past,  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  Congreos  eo  to  guard 
dw  pablia  imneaia,  in  the  enaiKNS  of  aay  Mw  ageat,  as  to  plana  tasm^ao  6ff 
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M  hnmaii  wiidoni  can  aeeomplkh  it,  on  a  footing  of  poifeet  mtmty,    Wttfain  a  few . 
IMut,  three  difierent  schemes  have  been  before  uie  country.    The  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in  1836.    An  effort  was  made  to  renew  j 

it,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  two  Houses  of  €k>ngress,  but  the  then  Preaidsat  | 

of  the  United  States  exercised  his  veto  power,  and  the  measure  was  defeated.  A  rcgaid 
to  truth  requires  me  to  say  that  the  President  was  folly  sustained  in  the  ooune  he  had  j 

taken  by  the  popular  roice.    His  successor  in  the  chair  of  state  unqualifiedly  piuuouaeed  ' 

his  opposition  to  any  new  charter  of  a  similar  institution ;  and  not  only  the  popular  elae. 
tion  which  brought  him  into  power,  but  the  elections  through  much  of  his  tenn,  seemed  j 

clearly  to  indicate  a  concurrence  with  him  in  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people.    AAer  ' 

the  public  moneys  were  withdrawn  from  the  United  States  Back,  they  were  placed  in  I 

deposits  with  the  state  banlu,  and  the  result  of  that  policy  has  been  before  the  country.  ^ 

To  say  noUiing  as  to  the  quesdon  whether  that  experiment  was  made  under  propiooos 
or  adverse  circumstances,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  did  receive  die  unquali6ed  coo.  . 

demnation  of  most  of  its  early  advocates,  and  it  is  believed  was  also  condemned  by  the  < 

popular  sentiment.    The  existing  sub-treasury  sjrstem  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  higher         ' 
iavor  with  the  people,  but  has  recently  been  condemned  in  a  manner  too  i^ainly  indicated 
to  admit  of  a  doubt.    Thus,  in  the  short  period  of  eight  yean,  die  popular  voice  may  be 
regarded  as  having  successively  condemned  each  of  the  three  schemes  of  finance  to  which  \ . 

I  have  adverted.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  introduced  at  a  time  (1816)  when  the  state  j 
banks,  then  comparatively  few  in  number,  had  been  forced  to  suspend  specie  paymentti, 
by  reason  of  the  war  which  had  previously  prevailed  with  Great  Britain.  Whether,  if 
the  United  States  Bank  charter,  which  expired  in  1811,  had  been  renewed  in  due  season, 
it  would  have  been  enabled  to  continue  specie  payments  during  the  war,  and  the  disss, 
trous  period  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  which  immediately  succeeded,  is,  to  say  the  I 

least,  problematical :  and  whether  the  United  States  Bonk  of  1816  produced  a  restoratioo 
of  specie  payments,  or  the  same  was  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  other 
means,  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  at  that  time  to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that,  lor 
the  first  years  of  the  operation  of  that  Bank,  its  course  wos  as  disastrous  as  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  subsequent  career  it  became  eminently  successful.    As  to  the  second,  the  eiu  \ 

periment  was  tried  with  a  redundant  treasury,  which  continued  to  increase  until  it  seemed 
to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  disuibute  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  states,  which,  op. 
enting  at  the  same  time  with  the  specie  cireular,  and  the  causes  before  advened  lo^ 
caused  them  to  suspend  opecie  payments,  and  involved  the  countiy  in  the  greatest  embar.  . 
lassment  And,  as  to  the  third,  if  carried  through  all  the  stages  of  its  transmutatioii,  fiea 
paper  and  specie  to  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insecurity  of  ' 

the  public  moneys,  its  injuaous  effects  have  been  anticipated  by  the  country  in  its  unqnaL 
ified  condemnation.  What  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  judgment  of  the  American  peo^  |i 
pie  on  this  whole  subject,  I  have  no  accunte  means  of  determining,  but  by  appealing  to 
their  more  immediate  representatives.  The  late  contest,  which  terminated  in  the  Uection  !' 
of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  was  decided  on  principles  well  known,  and  openly 
declared  :  and,  while  the  sub.treasury  received  in  the  result  die  most  decided  condemna- 
tion, yet  no  other  scheme  of  finance  seemed  to  have  been  concurred  in.  To  yon,  then, 
who  have  come  more  directly  from  the  body  of  our  common  coostitaents,  I  sobmit  the 
entire  question,  as  best  qualified  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  their  wishes  and  opinions.  I 
shall  be  ready  to  concur  with  you  in  the  adoption  of  such  system  as  you  may  propose, 
reserving  to  myself  the  ultimate  power  of  rejecting  any  measure  which  may,  in  my  view 
of  it,  conflict  with  the  constitution,  or  otherwise  jeopard  the  prosperity  of  the  coonuy  a 
power  which  I  could  not  part  with,  even  if  1  would,  but  which  I  will  not  believe  any  aet 
of  yours  will  call  into  requisition. 

I  cannot  avoid  recurring,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  the  neoeasity  which  exials 
for  adopting  aome  suitable  measure  whereby  the  unlimited  creation  of  banks  by  the  atatti 
may  be  corrected  in  future.  Such  result  can  be  most  readily  achieved  by  the  consent  of 
the  states,  to  be  expressed  in  tlie  form  of  a  compact  among  themselves,  whioh  they  can 
only  enter  into  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  this  government— «  consent  whieha 
in  the  present  emergency  of  the  public  demands,  may  justifiably  be  given  by  Congresi 
in  advance  of  any  action  by  the  states,  as  an  inducement  to  such  action,  upon  terms  well 
defined  by  the  act  of  tender.  Such  a  measure,  addressing  itself  to  the  calm  reflection  of 
the  states,  would  find,  in  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  condition  of  the  priMrit 
much  to  inistain  it.    And  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  any  scheme  of  finaitnn  §m 
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pnw  for  wof  length  ot  time  eacceMfal,  wldle  the  eteteeriwll  oooiiiiiie  in  the  nnrwtnhied 
•xereiM  of  die  power  of  creating  banking  corporationB.  This  power  can  only  be  limited 
hf  their  consent. 

With  the  adopticm  of  a  financial  agency  of  a  satiilactoiy  character,  the  hope  may  be 
zaMged.  that  the  country  may  once  more  retam  to  a  atate  of  proq)erity.  Meaeures  aox- 
ihaiy  thereto,  and  in  some  meeeare  inseparably  connected  with  its  sacceas,  will  doabtlesa 
danh  the  attention  of  Congress.  Among  such,  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands,  provided  such  distribution  does  not  force  upon  Congress  the  necessity 
of  imposing  upon  commerce  heavier  burdens  than  those  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1833, 
would  act  as  an  efficient  remedial  measure,  by  being  brought  directly  in  aid  of  the  states 
Am  one  sincerely  dcTOted  to  the  tssk  of  presenrittg  a  just  balance  in  our  system  of  gov 
emment,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  states  in  a  condition  the  most  free  and  respectable, 
and  in  the  fiiU  possession  of  all  their  power,  I  can  no  otherwise  than  feel  desirous  for 
their  emancipation  from  the  situation  to  which  the  pressure  on  their  finances  now  subjects 
them.  And  while  I  must  repudiate,  as  a  measure  founded  in  error,  and  wanting  consti. 
tntional  sanction,  the  slightest  approach  to  an  assumption  by  this  government  of  Sm  debts 
of  the  states,  yet  I  can  see,  in  the  distribution  adverted  to,  much  to  recommend  it*  The 
eonqmcts  between  the  proprietor  states  and  this  government  expressly  guaranty  to  the 
states  all  the  benefits  which  may  arise  from  the  sales.  The  mode  by  which  this  is  to  be 
efleoted  addresses  itself  to  the  discretion  of  Congress,  as  the  trustee  for  the  states ;  and 
its  exercise,  after  the  most  beneficial  manner,  is  restrained  by  nothing  in  the  grants  or  in 
the  constitution,  so  long  ss  Congress  shall  consult  that  equality  in  the  distribution  which 
the  compacts  require.  In  the  present  condition  of  some  of  the  states,  the  question  of 
dbtribntion  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  a  question  between  direct  and  indirect  tax. 
atiott.  If  the  distribution  be  not  made  in  some  form  of  other,  the  necessity  will  daily 
become  more  urgent  with  the  debtor  states  for  a  resort  to  an  oppressive  system  of  direct 
taxation,  or  their  credit,  and  necessarily  their  power  and  influence,  will  be  greatiy  dimin- 
ish^ The  payment  of  taxes,  after  the  most  inconvenient  and  oppressive  mode,  will  be 
exacted  in  place  of  contributions  #ar  the  meet  part  voluntarily  maide,  and  therefore  conn 
parstively  unoppressive.  The  states  are  emphatically  the  constituents  of  this  government ; 
and  we  should  be  entirely  regardless  of  the  objects  held  in  view  by  them  in  the  creation 
ol  this  government,  if  we  could  be  indifierent  to  their  good.  The  happy  effects  of  such 
a  measure  upon  all  the  states  would  immediately  be  mani£Bsted.  With  the  debtor  statee, 
it  would  effect  the  relief,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  citisens  from  a  heavy  burden  of  direct 
taxation,  which  presses  with  severity  on  the  laboring  classes,  snd  eminendy  assist  in 
restoring  the  general  prosperity.  An  immediate  advance  woidd  take  place  in  the  price 
of  the  state  securities,  and  the  attimde  of  the  states  would  become  once  more,  as  it 
mould  ever  be,  lofty  and  erect.  With  states  laboring  under  no  extreme  pressure  from 
debt,  the  jfoad  which  they  would  derive  from  this  source  would  enable  them  to  unprove 
their  condition  in  an  eminent  degiee.  So  far  as  this  government  is  concerned,  appropri. 
ations  to  domestic  ofagects,  approaching  in  amount  the  revenue  derived  from  the  land 
sales,  might  be  abandoned ;  and  thus  a  system  of  unequal  and  therefore  unjust  legislation 
woM  be  substituted  by  one  dispensing  equality  to  all  the  members  of  this  confederacy. 
Whether  such  disttibution  should  be  made  direcdy  to  the  states  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales,  or  in  the  form  of  profits  by  virtue  of  the  operations  of  any  fiscal  sgency  having 
these  proceeds  as  its  basw,  should  such  measure  be  contemplated  by  Congress,  would 
weU  deserve  its  consideration.  Nor  would  such  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
hi  any  manner  prevent  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  from  passing  all  necessary  pre-emp. 
ifam  laws  for  the  benefit  of  actual  setders,  or  from  making  any  new  arrangement  as  to  th^ 
price  of  the  pid>]ic  lands,  which  might  in  fiiture  be  esteemed  desirable. 

I  beg  leave  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  report  from  the 
Seotetary  of  War.  Besides  the  present  state  of  the  war  which  has  so  long  afiUcted  the 
Territofy  of  Florida,  and  the  various  other  matters  of  interest  therein  re&rred  to,  you 
w31  team  from  it  that  the  Secretary  has  instituted  an  inqmiy  into  abuses,  which  promiMS 
to  develope  gross  enomities  in  connection  with  Indian  tieaties  which  teve  been  negotia- 
ted, m  well  as  in  die  expenditures  for  the  removal  and  eubsistence  of  the  Indians.  He 
reuresenii,  siso,  other  irregularities  of  a  serions  natore  that  have  grown  up  in  the  practice 
of  the  IndiaB  Department,  which  will  require  the  appropriation  of  upwards  of  fSOC,000 
lt«oneet,  and  which  elaha  the  immediate  attentaon  of  Congresi. 

hk  NilMtmg  on  the  proper  means  of  defendhw  the  eonatiy,  we  etnaot  shot  man  tfu 
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%o  Ae  ewwgqoene—  wMak  the  itwdiwii—  •ad  mat  tiikm  ftmm  rfi 

are  likely  to  prodoae  in  wus  between  maritinie  fltales.    We  ennnot  yet  mo  A* 

which  this  power  may  be  applied  in  belligerent  operationa,  connecting  itnif  ■•  it 

with  recent  improrementa  in  the  aeieace  cf  giuweisr  and  pniectiiaa;  bat  we  iMtd  have 

no  fear  of  being  left,  in  regard  to  dMae  tLiega, behiMi  the  meet  aetimewl  akilld  of  odMi 

nations^  if  the  genina  and  enterpriae  of  our  f^omeiliseBe  reeeive  peoperencem^eni^l 

and  direction  from  goTemment  «  I 

Tme  wisdom  wmild,  nevertheleaa,  eeem  to  diolete  the  neeaari^y  of  pKeaiag  ift  peded  {I 

condition  those  fortifications  whieh  are  deeigned  for  the  preieclaaa  of  ear  ] 
and  roaditeads.    For  the  defence  of  onr  extended  maritiiiie  coeat,  e«r 
should  be  placed  on  onr  navy,  aided  by  &oee  inventioiiB  which  are  destined  to 
mend  themselyes  to  pabHo  adoption.    Bat  no  time  ahoold  be  loot  in  phMiof  oar 
cities  on  the  aeaboard  and  the  lakee in  aetata  of  entiraaeeaiity  from  fevaign  aemalt.   fia^h 
arated  as  we  are  from  the  coontiiea  of  the  old  woild,  and  in  mnoh  onaflaaiad  bf  tWr  I 

policy,  we  are  happily  relieved  from  the  neeeaaity  of  maintamiag  hoge  staniing  aanieeai 
times  of  peace.    The  policy  which  waa  adopted  by  Blr.  MonMO,  shortly  aAev  the  coaohk  | 

don  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  of  preaermi^  a  regolaily  organised 
for  the  command  of  a  laige  military  foree,  ahooM  the  necessity  fer  one  aiiae»  ie 
as  well  in  economy  aa  in  troe  wisdom.    Provision  ia  thns  made,  open  fiUii^  iqi  the 
and  file,  which  can  readily  be  done  on  any  emergency,  for  tlie  introdnotian  ef  n 
of  discipiine,  both  promptly  and  efficiently.    All  that  ia  raqolrad  in  tima  ef  panen  ii  tm 
maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  guard  ow  fertifieetions,  to  meet  any  andden  mmm 
tingeney,  and  to  encounter  the  foat  ahock  of  war.    Our  ohief  mfiance  asaal  be  _ 
the  miUtiB.    They  conatitute  the  gieat  body  of  national  guards,  and«  ina|ioed  by  an  i 
love  of  eountiy,  will  be  found  ready  at  all  timea  and  at  all  saasona  to> : 
to  its  defence.    It  will  be  regarded  by  Congress,  I  donbt  not,  at  a 
of  its  highest  duties,  to  attend  to  their  complete  oigauMtiQn  and  i]iwi|ilim> 

By  the  report  of  die  Seerataiy  of  the  Navy,  it  will  be  a^en  that  the  alttn  ol  Ae 
pension  fond  requires  the  hnmediate  attention  of  Congism  By  te  epninfien  «f  te  Ml  if 
the  Sd  of  March,  18S7,  entitled  •«  An  not  for  the  mote  equitable,  aihnih^aiiiiit  ef  ihn 
navy  penaion  fond,**  that  fond  haa  been  ei&auated.  It  will  bt  eeen  that  tkmn  will  te 
required  for  the  payment  of  navy  peneiona,  on  the  foot  of  Jvif  next,  988, W6  M^  and  cm 
the  fizet  of  January,  1843,  the  sum  of  909,000.  In  additieQ  trr  ihnnn  mmn,  abnit  fiJMi 
will  be  required  to  pay  arrears  of  penijons  whieh  will  piefaaUy  be  afiowiad  hetwean  ihn 
fratof  July  and  die  fiiat  of  January,  194d,  making  in  the  whele91€a,7#6  00.  T^iwmm 
theae  payments,  there  is  withhi  the  control  of  die  department  lim  snm  ef  (ttjNO*  tomw 
ing  a  deficit  of  9139,660  06.  The  pablie  feidi  m^aires  Omt  1 
be  made  for  the  payment  of  theae  anme. 

In  order  to  introduce  into  the  navy  a  deaimble  effieieney,  a  naw  tymtm  of  i 
ity  may  be  found  to  be  indispensably  neoaosaiy.    To  nuilara  a  plan  hnvang  fo»  ili  < 
the  aceomplishraent  of  an  end  ao  important,  and  to  meet  the  just  expeetaliann  of  the  < 
try,  require  more  time  than  has  yet  been  allowed  to  die  BtontBgy  at  the  heed  «f  Aift 
department    The  hope  is  indulged  that,  by  the  time  of  your  next 
ares  of  importance,  in  connection  with  thia  branch  of  the  pohlia 
for  your  conaidendon. 

Although  die  kwa  regnlatmg  the  Poet  OAee  Dapertment  enly  leqpve  fiona  the 
charged  with  ita  direction  to  report  at  the  oaoal  annual  aeasicn  oiFOa^gieaBi  tke 
ter-Oenend  has  presented  to  me  some  feeta  conneoied  widi ^  Onaneial  eondttini  rflhi 
department,  which  are  deemed  wordiy  the  attendon  of  Cangiaest    %  thn  aonaB^mpii^ 
report  of  diat  officer,  it  appeam  diat  die  existing  liabUldea  of  dmt  iliipai  linant,  hayand  iJn 
meane  of  payment  at  Its  command,  cannot  be  leaa  ihtn  9^^iMl    A» thn  Inngt 
heing  diat  branch  of  dM  pnbHc  aarviee  eonlme  the  expendtjaie  to  ita 
deficieddea  herein  cannot  be  pseaentad  under  the  naoat  aedmatea  lap 
government.    It  muat  therefege  be  left  teOongraes  to 
doe  to  contractors  ahaB  be  paid  from  the  publio  owaaaiy,  er  whethet  that 
continue  under  its  prewent  embatmaamentai   Itwillbeaaenh|p|henpoi|i 
lWr-Oei>eral,  dim  the  raeent  letdnge  ef  eonlmeis  in  aeveml  ef  1)hi 
at  such  reduced  wtee  of  eompsnaadon.  ae  to  eneenwiie  Ae  b^jiaf  dbnt  if  im 
was  relieved,  from  existing  dtfllealtiea,  Ms  iitara  eiiiadani.mlik  b« 
•ny  fordier  call  vpen  the  ganenl  ttmiu0k 
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Hie  power  of  vpptnnAag  to  office  k  one  of  a  ehancter  the  moet  delieftte  end 
eiUe.  Hie  appointing  power  is  evennore  exposed  to  be  led  into  eiror.  With 
•olieitnde  to  aelect  the  moet  trustworthy  for  official  station,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  poa^ 
aesB  a  penonal*  knowledge  of  the  qnalifieations  of  ereiy  applicant  I  deem  it  thei«£«ie 
poper,  in  this  most  pabUc  manner,  to  invite,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  a  just  scmtiny 
mto  the  character  and  pretensions  of  every  person  whom  I  may  bring  to  their  notice  in 
the  ftguhur  fonn  of  a  nomination  for  office.  Unleas  persons  every  way  tmstwortfay  are 
employed  in  the  pnblic  service,  corruption  and  irregularity  will  inevitably  follow.  I  shall, 
wim  iie  greatest  oheerfiUness,  acqnieece  in  the  decision  of  that  body ;  and,  regarding  it 
aa  wisely  constituted  to  aid  the  Executive  department  in  the  perfbimance  of  thia  delicate 
duty,  I  shall  look  to  ita  **  consent  and  advice"  as  given  only  in  furtherance  of  the  beat 
intereata  of  the  country.  I  shall  also,  at  the  earliest  proper  occasion,  invite  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  such  measures  as  in  my  judgment  will  be  beet  calculated  to  regulate  and 
control  the  Executive  power  in  reference  to  this  vitally  important  subject. 

I  shall  also,  at  the  proper  season,  invite  your  attention  to  the  statutory  enactments  fisr 
die  Buppression  of  the  slave  trade,  which  may  require  to  be  rendered  more  efficient  in 
their  peoviaiona.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  traffic  is  on  the  increase.  Whether 
sadi  increase  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  abolition  of  slave  labor  in  the  British  posseeaionain 
our  vicinity,  and  an  attendant  diloinution  in  the  supply  of  those  articlea  which  enter  into 
the  general  conaomption  of  the  world,  thereby  augmenting  the  demand  from  other  qnar* 
ten,  and  thus  calling  for  additional  labor,  it  were  needless  to  inquire.  The  higheet  coo- 
■deratione  of  public  honor,  as  weU  aa  the  atrongeet  promptinga  of  humanity,  require  a 
leeort  to  the  most  vigorous  «9brts  to  suppress  the  trade. 

In  conchiaion,  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  particular  attention  to  the  interests  of  tiua 
IXatiict.  Nor  do  I  doubt  but  that,  in  a  liberal  spirit  of  legislation^  you  will  seek  to  ad. 
vanee  ite  commercial  as  well  as  its  local  intereeta.  Should  Congress  deem  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  repeal  the  existing  aub-treaanry  law,  the  neeearity  of  providing  a  suitable  phuse 
of  deposite  for  the  public  moneya  which  may  be  required  within  the  District,  must  be 
appeientto  all. 

I  have  felt  it  due  to  the  country  to  preeent  the  foregoing  topics  to  your  oonaideratioB 
and  lefleetion.  Others,  with  which  it  might  not  seem  proper  to  trouble  yon  at  an  extra* 
oidinaiy  session,  will  be  laid  before  yon  at  a  future  day.  I  am  happy  in  committing  the 
important  affiura  of  the  country  into  your  hands.  The  tendency  of  public  aentiment,  I  am 
pleaaed  to  believe,  is  towards  the  adoption,  in  a  spirit  of  union  and  harmony,  of  such 
meaeiiree  aa  will  fortify  the  public  interests.  To  cherish  such  a  tendency  of  public  opia. 
ion,  is  the  task  of  an  elevated  patriotism.  That  differences  of  opmion  as  to  the  means 
of  aecomphshing  these  desirable  objects  should  exist,  is  reasonabl»  K>  be  expected.  Nor 
can  all  be  made  aatiafied  with  any  system  of  measures.  But  1  flatter  myself  with  the 
hope  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  readily  unite  in  support  of  those  whose  efforts 
spring  from  a  disinterested  desire  to  promote  their  happinees ;  to  preserve  the  federal  and 
slate  governments  within  their  respective  orbits ;  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  the  natioos 
of  the  earth,  on  just  and  honorable  grounds ;  to  exact  obedience  to  the  lawa ;  to  intrench 
hberty  and  property  in  full  aecurity ;  and,  consulting  thr  moet  rigid  economy,  to  abolish 
all  useless  expenses. 

JOHN  TYLBE 

WiaBnoTOK,  June  1, 1841. 
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JAMES  K.   POLK. 

Jambs  K.  Polk  is  the  eldest  of  ten  children,  was  born  in  the  countj 
of  Muhlenberg,  North  Carolina,  on  the  second  day  of  November,  1795, 
and  is  consequtntly  now*  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  ancestral 
name  was  Pollack,  but  has,  by  a  transition  not  unusual,  assumed  its  pres- 
ent curtailed  form.  His  ancestors,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  em- 
igroted  from  Ireland  to  this  country,  and  established  themselves  in  Mary- 
land, where  some  of  their  descendants  still  reside.  The  branch  of  the 
family  from  wiiich  the  President  of  the  United  States  sprung,  removed 
to  the  neighborh(K>d  of  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  thence  to 
the  western  frontier  of  North  Carolina,  sometime  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war.  Its  connection  with  that  eventful  struggle 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  description.  The  great  uncle  of  James  K. 
Polk,  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  was  the  prime  mover,  in  the  noble  part  pur- 
sued by  the  inhabitants  of  Muhlenberg  county,  when  they  publicly  ab- 
solved tliemselvcH  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  issued  a 
fornaal  manifesto  of  independence.  The  Alexanders,  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  the  famous  meeting,  as  well  as  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  the 
author  of  the  declaration  itself,  were  also  relatives  of  this  family.  In  tlie 
contest  for  independence,  sevaral  of  Mr.  Polk's  relatives  distinguished 
themselves,  even  to  the  pcni  of  life.  To  be  allied  to  such  a  people  and 
lineage,  is  indeed  a  fit  subject  for  honorable  pride.  Liberty  does  not 
frown  upon  the  indulgence  of  a  sentiment  so  natural.  She  does  not  reject 
the  heritage  of  honor,  while  refusing  to  add  to  it,  social  or  political  dis- 
tinctions subversive  of  equal  rights.  The  American  people  have  always 
manifested  an  affectionate  regard  for  those  who  bear  the  names  of  the 
heroes  or  martyrs  of  the  revolution.  They  furnish  not  a  proof  of  the 
alleged  ingratitude  of  republics.  The  father  of  Mr.  Polk  was  an  un- 
pretending, unassuming  farmer,  who,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in 
early  life,  became  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  through  life  a  firm  and  consistent  repub- 
lican. In  1806  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  was  among  the  first 
pioneers  of  a  then  wilderness,  but  now  the  most  fiourishing  and  populous 
portion  of  that  State.  In  this  region  Mr.  Polk  still  resides,  so  tliat  he 
may  be  said,  literally,  to  have  grown  with  its  growth  and  strengthened 
with  its  strength.    The  opportunities  for  instruction  in  this  infant  settle- 

ent,  could  not  of  course  be  great.  Notwithstanding  tliis  disadvantaeet 
and  the  still  more  formidable  one,  of  a  painful  afiliction,  from  which,  aner 
years  of  sufiering,  he  was  finally  relieved  by  a  surgical  operation — Mr. 
Polk  acquired  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education*    From  tho 
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delicate  nature  of  hiB  constitution,  his  fiitfaer  detennined,  much  amntt 
the  will  of  his  son,  to  educate  him  for  commercial  pursaits ;  and  with 
this  view,  actually  placed  him  in  a  merchant's  counting-room.  He  re- 
mained but  a  very  short  period  in  a  position  so  distasteful  and  so  adverw 
to  his  wishes.  His  constant  and  urgent  appeals  finally  orercame  the 
resistance  of  his  father.  He  was,  in  1813,  placed  first  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  and  subsequently,  at  the  Academy  of  Mur- 
fi^esborough,  Tennessee,  then  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  P« 
Black.  In  1815  he  entered  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
graduated  in  1818  with  the  highest  distinction  of  bis  class,  and  with  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  scholar  in  botli  the  mathematics  and  classies* 
Of  the  former  science  he  was  passionately  fond,  thou^  equally  distin 
guished  as  a  linguist.  His  course  at  college  was  ma&ed  by  the  same 
assiduity  and  studious  application  which  have  since  characterized  faim. 
So  carefully  has  Mr.  Polk  avoided  tlic  pedantry  of  dassicai  display, 
which  is  the  false  taste  of  our  day  and  country,  as  almost  to  hide  the  ac- 
quisitions which  distinguished  his  early  career.  His  prefereilee  for  the 
useful  and  substantial,  indicated  by  his  youthful  passion  for  the  mathe- 
matics, has  made  him  select  a  style  of  elocution  which  would  perhaps  be 
deemed  too  plain  by  the  shallow  admirers  of  fiasby  declamation. 

Returning  to  Tennessee,  fit>ra  t^e  State  which  is,  in  two  senses,  his 
alma  mater^  with  health  greatly  impaired  by  laborious  application,  Mr. 
Polk,  in  1819,  commenced  the  study  of  the  l^w,  in  the  office  of  Senator 
Grundy,  and  late  in  1830  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  commenced  hit 
professional  career  in  Maury  county,  and  fipom  the  connection  of  hit 
fkmily  with  its  eariy  settlement,  pursued  his  calling  with  great  adfaa- 
tages.  But  )iis  success  was  due  to  his  personal  quahties,  stUl  more  than 
to  eztnnsic  advantases.  His  thorough  academical  preparatioB,  his  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  law,  his  readiness  and  resources  in  debate,  his 
unwearied  apphcation  to  business,  secured  him,  at  once,  fiill  employ- 
ment, and  in  less  than  one  year  he  was  already  a  leading  practitioner. 
Such  prompt  success  in  a  profession,  where  the  early  stages  are  proveiti* 
ally  dow  and  discouraging,  foDs  to  die  lot  of  few. 

In  1833  Mr.  Polk  enteied  ,the  political  arena,  being  chosoi  to  repie- 
sent  his  County  in  the  State  Legislature,  by  a  heavy  majority  over  the 
former  incumbent  He  was  for  two  succbssive  jrears,  a  member  of  that 
body,  where  his  alnlity  in  debate,  and  talent  for  business,  at  once  gave 
hfan  reputation.  In  August,  1825,  Mr.  Polk,  being  then  in  his  diii^eth 
year,  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress,  and  in  the  enaung 
December,  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  where  he  remained  until  1838. 
FVom  his  early  youth  he  was  an  unwavering,  sterling  republican.  He 
ever  regarded  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  an  instrument  of 
specific  and  limited  powers,  and  that  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  die 
demoeratie  creed.  He  took  ground  early  against  the  constitatioBality, 
ae  wdl  as  the  expediency,  or  a  National  Bank ;  and  in  Augmt,  1S6, 
consequently  aeveral  months  before  the  appearance  of  General  Jackson^ 
first  message,  announced  then  his  opinions  in  a  puUtshed  lettw  to  hii 
eonsliluentSL    He  has  ever  been  oppoued  to  an  oppressm  tarV  prolee- 
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liou  and  was  at  id  dmet  the  strenuoui  advocate  of  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue  to  the  economical  wants  of  the  Government. 

When  Mr.  Polk  entered  Congress,  he  was,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  junior  member  of  that  bodj.    He  made  his  first  speech  in  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  such  n 
manner  as  to  give  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice  President  immedi 
atelj  and  imversihly  to  the  People,  and  this  address  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country  bj  the  fbrce  of  his  reasoning,  the  copiousness 
of  its  research,  and  the  spirit  of  honest  indignation  by  which  it  was  ani- 
mated.    From  this  time  Mr.  Polkas  history  is  inseparably  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  House.     He  is  prominently  connected  with  every  im- 
portant question,  and  upon  every  one,  as  by  an  unerring  instinct  of  repub- 
licanism, took  the  soundest  and  broadest  ground.     During  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  Greneral  Jackson's  administration,  as  long  as  he  retained  a  seat 
on  the  floor,  he  was  one  of  its  leading  supporters,  and  at  times,  and  on 
certain  questions  of  paramount  importance,  its  chief  reliance.     In  De- 
cember, 1(^7,  two  years  after  his  entrance  in  the  House,  Mr.  Polk  wria 
placed  on  the  important  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  some  time 
after  was  appointed,  in  addition,  chairman  of  the  select  committee  to 
which  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  President's  message  calling  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  a  probable  accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  after  the  anticipated  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt. 

Daring  the  session  of  1830,  Mr.  Polk  distinguished  himself  by  liiis 
manly  and  uncompromising  course  upon  many  important  measure^t ; 
such  as  the  «•  Maysville  Road  Bill,"  and  the  **  Buffalo  and  New  Or- 
leans Road  Bill.*' 

In  December,  1833,  Mr.  Polk  was  transferred  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  with  which  his  connection  has  been  so  distinguished. 
At  that  session  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  sum- 
moned to  Washington,  and  examined  on  oath  before  that  committee.  A 
division  of  opinion  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  two  reports.  That  of 
the  majority  leaning  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  but  admitting  it  had  exceed- 
ed its  lawful  powers.  Mr.  Polk,  in  behalf  of  the  minority,  made  a  de- 
tailed report,  communicating  all  the  material  circumstances,  and  pre- 
senting conclusions  utterly  adverse  to  the  institution  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  This  arrayed  against  his  re-election  a  powerftil  op- 
position, but,  after  a  violent  contest,  Mr.  Polk  was  re-elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  three  thousand. 

In  September,  1833,  the  President  determined  upon  the  bold  measure 
of  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  United  State*  Bank,  which 
was  effected  in  the  following  month.  This  act  produced  much  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  foreseen  that  a  great  and  doubt- 
fiil  contest  was  about  to  ensue.  At  such  a  crisis  it  became  important  to  hare 
at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  a  man  of  courage  to 
meet,  and  firmness  to  sustain,  the  formidable  shock.  Such  a  man  was 
found  in  Mr.  Polk,  and  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  Al- 
though opposed  by  such  men  as  Mr.  McDufiie,  Adams  and  Binney, 
Mr.  Polk,  as  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bank,  carried  through  and 
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sustained  the  measures  of  the  President ;  and  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  distm* 
guished  leader  of  the  Bank  cause  in  this  conflict,  bore  testimony,  in  hb 
concluding  ren^arks,  to  the  *'  boldness  and  manliness"  with  which  Mr. 
Polk  had  assumed  the  only  position  which  could  be  judiciously  taken. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1834,  Mr.  Stevenson  resigned  the 
Speaker's  chair,  as  well  as  his  seat  in  the  House.  Mr.  Polk  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  House  to  succeed  him,  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  division  in  their  ranks,  he  was  defeated. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  again 
chosen  at  the  following  session.  During  the  first  session  he  presided 
more  appeals  were  taken  from  his  decision  than  had  occurred  in  the 
whole  period  since  the  origin  of  the  Government ;  but  he  was  uniformly 
sustained  by  the  House,  and  by  many  of  his  political  adversaries. 
Notwithstanding  the  violence  with  which  he  had  been  assailed,  Con- 
gress passed,  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1837,  a  unanimous  vote  of 
dianks  to  its  presiding  officer,  from  whom  it  separated  with  the  kind- 
est feelings ;  and  no  man,  now,  could  enjoy  its  confidence  and  fi'iendsbip 
in  a  higher  degree.  His  calmness  and  good  temper  had  allayed  the 
violence  of  opposition,  in  a  station  for  which  his  quickness,  coolness  and 
sagacity,  eminently  qualified  him. 

After  leaving  the  House,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  filled  that  ofilce  for  one 
term  with  ability  and  his  usual  firmness  and  promptitude  of  character; 
and,  upon  his  term  of  office  expiring,  retired  to  private  life,  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  early  industry,  and  repose  upon  the  laurels  he  had  won  in 
ihe  National  Councils. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Polk  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  as  their 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Calhoun,  Johnson,  Cass, 
Buchanan,  being  also  candidates  for  the  nomination,  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Polk  was  flattering  to  his  friends,  and  was  considered  as  a  mark  of 
commendation  for  his  faithfbl  public  services.  After  a  bitter  and  despe- 
rately fought  contest,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  handsome  majority  over  Mr.  Clay,  his  opponent,  and  was, 
on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1845,  inducted  into  the  Presidential  Chair  of 
office,  when  he  promulgiUed  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDBESB. 


FiLLow*CiTinii8 : 
Without  solicitation  on  my  part,  I  have  been  chosen  hy  the  firee  and  voloBtafy  suffiefes 
of  my  countrymen,  to  the  most  honorable  and  most  responsible  office  eo  earth.  I  aa 
deeply  impressed  with  gratitude  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  me.  Honored  with  this  dit- 
tingoished  consideration  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  any  of  my  predecessors,  I  cannot 
disguise  the  diffidenne  with  which  I  am  aboat  to  enter  on  the  disoharfe  of  my  official 
lluties. 

If  the  mure  aged  and  experienced  men  who  have  filled  the  office  of  President  of  iIh 
United  States,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  distrusted  their  ability  to  discharge  tfas 
duties  of  that  exahed  station,  what  ought  not  to  be  the  apprehensions  of  one  so  mock 
younger  and  less  endowed,  now  that  our  donuan  estenda  &i0kk  ocean  to 
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people  hftw  ftd  greatlv  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  a  time  when  so  great  diTersity  of  opia* 
ton  prevails  U  regard  to  the  principles  and  policy  which  should  characterize  the  udmini^ 
tration  of  oar  govprnment  7  WcU  may  the  boldest  fear,  and  the  wisest  tremble,  when  in* 
currinf  responsibilities  on  which  may  depend  our  country's  pmtoe  and  prosperity,  and*  in 
some  degree,  the  hopes  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family. 

In  assuming  responsibilities  so  vast,  I  fervently  invoke  the  aid  of  that  Almighty  Ruler  of 
the  aniverso,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations  and  of  men,  to  guard  this  heaven* 
fiivored  land  against  the  mischiefs  which,  without  His  guidance,  might  arise  from  on  unwise 
public  policy*  With  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence  to  sustain  and  direct 
3ie  in  the  path  of  duty  which  I  am  appointed  to  pursue,  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  this  as- 
sembled maltitudo  of  my  countrymen,  to  take  upon  myself  the  solemn  obligation,  "  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

A  concise  enumeration  of  the  principles  which  will  guide  me  in  the  administrative  policy 
I  the  government,  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  examples  set  me  by  all  my  prodecet- 
^rs,  but  is  emin<jnt]y  befitting  the  occasion. 

The  constitution  itself,  plainly  written  as  it  is,  the  safeguard  of  our  federative  compact, 
fie  offspring  of  concession  and  compromise,  binding  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  union 
tus  great  and  increasing  family  of  free  and  independent  States,  will  bo  the  chart  by  wh^h 
I  shall  be  directed. 

It  will  bo  my  first  care  to  administer  the  government  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  instrument, 
and  to  assamo  no  powers  not  expressly  granted,  or  clearly  implied  in  its  terms.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  one  of  delegated  and  limited  powers ;  and  it  is  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  clearly  granted  powers,  and  by  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  or 
unauthorized  implied  powers,  that  we  have  the  only  sure  guaranty  against  the  recurrence  of 
those  unfortunate  collisions  between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities,  which  have  occa- 
sionally so  much  disturbed  the  harmony  of  our  system,  and  oven  threatened  the  perpetuity 
of  our  glorious  Union. 

"  To  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  have  been  reserved  '*  the  powers  not  de- 
legated to  tlie  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States."  Each 
State  is  a  complete  sovereignty  within  the  sphere  of  its  reserved  powers.  The  Government 
of  the  Union,  acting  within  the  sphere  of  its  delegated  authority,  is  also  a  complete  sove- 
reignty. While  the  General  Government  should  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  authority  not 
clearly  del^^ated  to  it,  the  States  should  be  equally  careful  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights,  they  do  not  overstep  the  limits  of  powers  reserved  to  them.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  my  predecessors  attached  deserved  importance  to  "  the  support  of  the  State 
Governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administration  for  our  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwark  against  antiHrepublican  tendencies ;"  and  to  the  *'  preset^ 
vation  of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
our  peace  at  home,  and  safe^  abroad." 

To  the  Government  of  tlw  United  States  has  been  intrusted  the  exclusive  maaagement 
of  our  Foreign  Affairs.  Beyond  that,  it  wields  a  few  general  enumerated  powers.  It  does 
not  force  reform  on  the  Stales.  It  leaves  individuals,  over  whom  it  casts  its  protecting  in- 
fluence, entirely  free  to  improve  their  own  condition  by  the  legitimate  exercise  <^  all  their 
mental  and  physical  powers.  It  is  a  common  protector  of  each  and  all  the  States;  of  every 
man  who  lives  upon  our  soil,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  birth ;  of  every  religious  sect,  in 
their  worship  of  the  Almighty  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience ;  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  and  the  most  free  inquiry ;  of  every  art,  trade  and  occupation,  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  States.  And  we  r^oice  in  the  general  happiness,  prosperity  and  ad 
vancement  of  our  country,  which  have  been  the  offspring  of  Freedom,  not  of  Power. 

This  most  admirable  and  wisest  system  of  well-regulated  self-government  among  men, 
ever  devised  by  human  minds,  has  been  tested  by  its  successful  operation  for  more  than  half 
a  century ;  ana,  if  preserved  from  the  usurpations  of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  exercise  by  the  States  of  powers  not  reserved  to  tliem  on  the  other,  will,  1 
fervently  hope  and  believe,  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and  dispense  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
religions  liberty  to  distant  generations.  To  effect  objects  so  dear  to  every  patriot,  I  shall 
devote  myself  with  anxious  solicitude.  It  will  be  my  desire  to  guard  against  that  mc^t 
fhiitfnl  source  of  danger  to  the  harmonious  action  of  our  system,  which  consists  in  substi- 
tuting the  mere  discretion  and  caprice  of  the  Executive,  or  of  maiorities  in  the  legislative 
iepartment  of  the  Government,  for  powers  which  have  been  wiiliheld  from  tbi  Federa. 
SovaruflKBi  by  the  Constitution.     By  the  theocy  of  our  Government,  mijoritios  tnile ;  but 
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this  right  is  not  an  arbitrary  or  unlimited  one.  It  is  a  right  to  be  exerc}i(MT  in  sabonlinedi^ 
to  the  Constitution,  and  in  conformity  to  it.  One  great  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
restrain  majorities  from  oppressing  minorities,  or  encroaching  upon  their  just  right*.  Mi- 
norities hove  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Constitution,  as  a  shield  against  soth  oppression. 

That  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  our  Constitution  secures  may  be  enjoyed  alike  by  mi- 
norities and  majorities,  the  Executive  has  been  wisely  invested  with  a  qualiBcd  veto  upon 
tiie  acts  of  the  Legislaiore.  It  is  a  negative  power,  and  is  conservarive  hi  fts  character.  It 
arrests  for  the  time  hasty^  inconsiderate,  or  unconstitutional  legislation  ;  intites  r^-consider* 
ation,  and  transfers  questions  at  issue  between  the  Legislative  and  Executive  departrocols 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Like  all  other  powers,  it  is  subject  to  be  abused.  When  jtt> 
dicioQsly  and  properly  e^bercised,  the  Constitution  itself  ntory  bo  saved  from  infraction,  and 
the  rights  of  all  preserved  and  protected. 

The  inestimable  value  of  our  federal  Union  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all.  By  this  ssys- 
tem  of  unitetl  and  confederated  States,  onr  people  are  perrftitied,  coUeciitely  and  individo- 
ally,  to  seek  their  own  happiness  in  their  own  way ;  and  the  consequences  have  been  m4i«i 
auspicious.  Since  the  Union  was  farmed,  fhe  number  of  States  has  incrrcTsed  from  thiitt-cn 
to  twenty-eight;  two  of  these  have  taken  their  position  as  inerabers  of  the  confederacy  wiihia 
•he  last  week.  Our  poptHation  has  increalsed  from  three  to  twenty  milUons.  New  comran* 
iities  and  states  are  seeking  protection  under  its  legis,  and  multitudes  from  the  Old  Work] 
XTC  flocking  to  our  shores  Co  participate  in  its  blessings.  Beneath  its  benign  sway,  peace 
and  prospeiity  prevail.  Freed  from  the  burdens  and  miseries  of  war,  our  trade  and  i;:*eiv 
course  have  extended  throughout  the  world.  Mind,  no  longer  tasked  in  deviating  means  ta 
accomplish  or  resist  schemes  of  ambition,  usurpation,  or  conquest,  is  devoting  itself  to  mcnn 
true  intei^sts,  in  developing  his  (acuities  and  powers,  and  the  capacity  of  nature  to  minirfef 
to  his  enjnymeut9.  Genius  is  free  to  announce  its  inventions  and  discoveries:  and  the  hand 
is  free  to  accomplish  whatever  the  head  conceives,  not  incompatible  with  the  rights  cf  a  fc-I- 
low-being.  All  distinctions  of  birth  or  of  rank  have  been  abolished.  All  citizens,  wbeihei 
Dative  or  adopted,  are  placed  upon  terms  of  precise  eqnaKty.     All  are  entitled  to  equal  ij 

rights  and  equal  protection.     No  union  exists  between  chnrch  and  state ;  and  perfect  fiee> 
dom  of  opinion  is  guaranteed  to  all  sects  and  creeds. 

These  are  some  of  the  blessings  secured  to  our  happy  lacnd  by  otrr  federal  Union.  To 
perpetnate  them,  it  is  onr  sacred  duty  Co  preserve  it.  Who  shall  assign  limits  to  the  achieM»> 
menta  of  free  minds  and  free  hands,  mider  the  protection  of  this  glorious  Union  7  No  tira* 
son  to  mankind  since  the  organization  of  society,  would  be  equal  in  atrocity  to  thai  of  bin 
who  would  lift  bis  hand  to  destroy  it.  He  would  overthrow  the  noblest  structure  of  human 
wisdom,  which  protects  himself  and  his  fellow-man.  He  would  stop  the  progress  of  free 
government,  and  involve  his  country  cither  in  anarchy  or  despotism.  He  would  extinguish 
the  ftre  of  liberty  which  warms  and  animates  the  hearts  of  happy  millions,  and  invites  aO 
the  nations  of  the  earth  to  imitate  our  example.  If  hd  say  that  error  and  wronf  are  com- 
mittotl  in  the  odmimstration  of  the  government,  let  him  remember  that  nothing  bcitnan  cas 
be  perfect ;  and  that  under  no  other  system  of  government  revealcxl  by  Heaven,  or  devised 
by  man,  has  reason  been  aHowed  so  free  and  broad  a  scope  to  combat  error.  Has  the  swords 
uf  despots  proved  to  be  a  safer  or  surer  instrument  of  reform  in  government,  dian  enlight- 
ened reason  7  Does  he  expect  to  find  among  the  ruins  of  this  Union  a  happier  abode  for 
our  swarming  millions  than  they  now  have  under  it  ?  Every  lover  of  his  countr}'  most  shud 
der  at  the  thought  uf  the  possibility  of  its  dissolution,  ond  will  be  ready  to  adopt  the  patriotic 
sentiment,  "  Our  federal  Union — it  most  be  preserved."  To  preserve  it,  the  compromises 
which  alone  enabled  our  fathers  to  form  a  common  constitution  for  the  government  and  pro- 
tection of  so  many  States  and  drstinct  communities,  of  such  diversified  habits,  interests,  and 
domestic  institutions,  must  be  sacredly  and  religiously  observed.  Any  attempt  to  diBtarb  or 
destroy  these  compromises,  being  terms  of  the  compact  of  Union,  can  lead  to  none  other 
than  the  most  ruinoua  and  disastrous  consequences. 

It  is  a  source  uf  deep  regret  that,  in  some  sections  of  ottv  country,  misguided  persona  have 
occasionally  indulged  in  schemes  of  agitations,  whose  object  is  the  destruction  of  domestic 
institutions  existing  in  other  sections— ^institutions  which  existed  at  the  adoption  of  the  Coa- 
stitution,  and  were  recognised  and  protected  by  it.  All  must  see  that  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  be  successful  in  attaining  thei^  object,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  cons^ 
quent  destruction  of  our  happy  form  of  government,  must  speedily  follow. 

1  am  happy  to  believe  that  at  everv  period  of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  there  has  existed, 
and  continue!  to  exist,  vaottg  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  a  devotion  Co  the  Union  of  th« 
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States,  wUeb  will  shield  snd  pratact  it  aguast  the  moral  treascm  of  any  who  would  serioosly 
contemplate  its  destruction.  To  secure  a  continuance  of  that  devotion,  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution  must  not  only  be  preserved,  but  sectional  jealousies  and  heart-burnings 
must  be  discountenanced  {  and  all  should  remember,  that  they  are  members  of  the  same  po> 
Htical  fomily,  having  a  common  destiny.  To  increase  the  attachment  of  our  people  to  tlie 
Union,  our  laws  should  be  just.  Any  policy  which  shall  tend  to  favor  monopolies,  or  the 
pecidiar  interests  of  sections  or  classes,  must  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  their 
feUow-citisens,  and  should  be  avoided.  If  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  be  preserved 
— jf  sectional  jealcmsies  and  heart-burnings,  be  discountenanced— if  our  laws  be  just,  and 
the  goTemment  be  practicaUy  administered  strictly  within  the  limits  of  power  pr^cribed  to 
it— we  may  discard  all  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

With  these  Tiews  of  the  nature,  character,  and  objects  of  the  Government,  and  the  value 
of  the  Union,  I  shall  stea^ly  oppose  the  creation  of  those  institutions  and  systems  which, 
in  their  nature,  tend  to  pervert  it  from  its  legitimate  purposes,  and  make  it  the  instrument 
of  sections,  classes,  and  individuals.  We  need  no  National  Banks,  or  other  extraneous  in 
stitutions,  planted  around  the  Government  to  control  or  strengthen  it  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  its  authors.  Experience  has  taught  us  how  unnecessary  they  are  as  auxiliaries  of 
the  public  authorities,  how  impotent  for  good,  and  how  powerful  for  mischieC 

Gurs  was  intended  to  be  a  plain  and  frugal  Government ;  and  I  shall  regard  it  to  be  ra 
du^  to  recommend  to  Congress,  and,  as  far  as  the  Executive  is  concerned,  to  enforce  by  ^ 
the  means  within  my  power,  the  strictest  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
which  may  be  compatible  with  the  public  interests. 

A  National  Debt  has  become  almost  an  institution  of  European  monarchies.  It  is  view 
ed,  in  some  of  them,  as  an  essential  prop  to  existing  governments.  Melancholy  is  the  con 
dition  of  that  people  whose  government  can  be  sustained  only  by  a  system  which  periodi- 
cally tnnsfers  large  amounts  from  the  labor  of  the  many  to  the  coffers  of  the  few.  Such  a 
System  is  incompatible  with  the  ends  for  which  our  Republican  Government  was  instituted, 
nder  a  wise  policy,  the  debts  contracted  in  our  Revolution,  and  during  the  war  of  1812, 
have  been  hai^y  extinguished.  By  a  judicious  application  of  the  revenues,  not  required 
for  other  necessary  purposes,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  debt  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
eircumstanoes  of  the  last  few  years  may  be  speedily  paid  off. 

I  congratulate  my  fellow-citizens  on  the  entire  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  General 
Oovemment  of  the  Union,  and  that  of  mamr  of  the  States.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  in- 
debted States  if  they  were  freed  from  their  EaMlides,  many  oi  which  were  incautiously 
contracted.  Although  the  Government  of  the  Union  is  neither  in  a  legal  nor  a  moral  sense 
bound  for  the  debts  ef  the  States,  and  it  would  be  a  violation  of  our  compact  of  Union  t« 
assume  them,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  seeing  all  the  States  meet  their  pub 
lie  liabilities,  and  pay  off  their  just  debts,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  That  they 
will  do  so  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  imposing  too  heavy  burdens  on  their  citisens, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  sound,  moral  and  honorable  feeling  of  the  people  of  the 
indebted  States,  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive  a  settled  dispositioa 
on  their  part,  as  their  ability  returns,  after  a  season  of  unexampled  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, to  pay  off  all  just  demands,  and  to  acquiesce  in  any  reasonable  measures  to  accoo^ 
plish  that  object. 

Chie  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to  encounter  in  the  practical  administratioa  of 
the  Government,  consists  in  the  adjustment  of  our  revenue  laws,  and  the  levy  of  the  taxes 
necessaiy  for  the  support  of  government.  In  the  general  proposition,  that  no  more  money 
shall  be  collected  tlian  the  necessities  of  an  economical  administration  shall  require,  all  pai^ 
ties  seem  to  acquiesce.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  material  difference  of  opinion  us  to 
the  absence  ef  right  in  the  government  to  tax  one  section  of  country,  or  one  class  of  citizens, 
or  one  occupation,  for  the  mere  profit  of  another.  '*  Justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the 
federal  government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  anothe:,  or  to  chei^ 
fah  the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our  common  country.'* 
I  haive  heretofore  declared  to  my  fellow-citizens  that,  in  "  ray  judgment,  it  is  tho  duty  of  the 
government  to  extend,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so,  by  its  ."avenue  laws,  and  all 
ether  means  within  its  power,  fair  and  just  protection  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  whole 
Union,  embracing  agrieukure,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  aits,  commeree,  and  navigation." 
I  have  also  declared  my  opinion  to  be  "  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  ravenuc,"  and  that  '*  in  ad 
justing  the  details  of  such  a  tariff,  I  have  sanctioned  such  moderate  discriminating  duties 
•a  would  produce  the  amount  of  i^evenue  needed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  reasonablt 
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faiddiMitft]  protection  to  our  home  iadmtty  \**  tad  tbtt  I  wm  *  oppoeod  to  a  Mtiff  €at  jm^ 
taction  merely,  and  not  for  revenue." 

The  power  to  ■*  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dutiee,  imposts,  and  excites/*  was  an  indispwiidble 
one  to  be  conferred  on  the  Federal  Gbvemment,  which,  without  it,  would  poeeesi  no  Tntmni 
of  providing  for  its  own  support.     In  executing  this  power,  by  levying  a  Tariff  of  duties  far 
the  support  of  Oovennnent,  the  raising  of  revenue  should  be  the  object,  and  pralecti^m  dw 
ifieident.    To  reverse  this  principle,  and  make  proteeUon  the  object,  and  revemmc  she 
incident,  would  be  to  inflict  manitest  injustice  upon  all  other  than  the  protected  inttwfsis 
In  levying  duties  for  revenue,  it  i»  doubtless  proper  to  make  such  discriminations  within  the 
revenue  prineijde,  as  will  aflbrd  incidental  protection  to  our  home  inteiesu.     Within  the 
revenue  limit,  there  is  a  discretion  to  discriminate ;  beyond  that  limit,  the  rightful  exerose 
of  the  power  is  not  conceded.     The  incidental  protection  afforded  to  our  home  inteteets  by 
discriminations  within  the  revenue  ranee,  it  is  believed  will  be  ample.     In  making  discrim 
inations,  all  our  home  interests  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  equally  proteciad.    The 
largest  portion  of  our  people  are  agriculturists.    Others  are  employed  in  manufactures,  com 
merco,  narigation,  and  the  mechanic  arts.     They  are  all  engaged  in  their  respective  par 
suits,  and  their  joint  labors  constitute  the  National  or  home  industry.    To  tax  one  branch 
of  this  home  industry  for  the  benefit  of  another,  would  be  ui^ust.     ^  one  of  iheae  imerests 
can  rightfully  olaim  an  advantage  over  the  others,  or  to  be  enriched  by  impoTosiahii^  the 
others.     All  are  equally  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  Goveivaicst.    In 
exercising  a  sound  discretion  in  levying  discriminating  duties  vrithin  the  limit  prescribed, 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  done  in  a  manner  not  to  benefit  the  wealthy  lew,  at  dw  ex 
pense  of  the  toiling  millions,  by  taxing  loweet  the  luxuries  of  life,  or  articles  of  superior  qoal 
Ity  and  high  price,  which  can  only  be  consumed  by  the  wealthy ;  and  kigheet  tho  ■ccessariap 
«if  life,  or  articles  of  coarse  quality  and  low  price,  which  the  poor  and  great  mass  of  otn 
people  must  consume.    The  burdens  of  Oovemment  should,  as  far  as  practiGaUfB,  be  distri 
Dfitrd  justly  and  equally  among  all  classes  of  our  population.    These  feaecal  views,  Utog 
entfli  lainea  on  this  subject,  I  haire  deemed  it  proper  to  reiterate.     It  is  a  sulgect  iipoa  which 
conflicting  interests  of  sections  and  occupations  are  supposed  to  exists  and  a  sfirit  of  rautaal 
concession  and  compromise  in  adjusting  its  details  should  he  cherished  by  every  part  of  oar 
wide-spread  country  as  the  only  means  of  preserring  harmony  and  a  cheerful  aoquiesoaaee 
of  all  in  the  operation  of  our  revenue  laws.     Our  patriotic  citisena  in  every  parioC  the  Uinoa 
will  readily  submit  to  the  x>ayment  of  such  nuces  as  shall  be  needed  for  the  suppon  of  tfaar 
Government,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  if  they  are  so  kvied  as  to  distribiiie  tfaa  hiisdwi 
as  equally  as  possible  among  them. 

The  republic  of  Texas  has  made  known  her  desire  to  come  faito  our  Unka,  to  focm  n  p«t 
of  our  confederacy,  and  enjoy  with  us  the  blessings  of  liber^,  secaied  and  guaranteed  byev 
constitution.  Texas  was  once  a  pait  of  our  country— was  unwisely  ceded  awmy  to  a  for> 
eign  power— is  now  independent,  and  possesses  an  ondoubted  right  to  fiispoae  of  a  paner 
tiM  wnole  of  her  territory,  and  to  meige  her  sovereign^,  as  a  separaM  and  iedependent  Swts 
in  ours.  I  congratulate  my  country  that,  by  an  act  of  tin  late  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  assent  of  this  government  has  been  given  to  the  re-union  {  and  it  only  lemaias  for 
the  two  countries  to  agree  upon  the  terms,  to  consummate  an  object  so  important  le  both. 

I  regard  the  question  of  Annexation  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  United  States  and 
Texas.  They  are  independent  powers,  competent  to  contract;  and  foreign  aations  have 
no  right  to  interiere  with  tliem,  or  to  take  exceptions  to  their  re-union.  Foreign  powecads 
not  seem  to  appreciate  the  true  character  of  our  Government.  Our  Union  is  a  confledefa- 
don  of  independt*nt  States,  whose  policy  is  peace  with  each  other  and  all  the  world.  To 
enlarge  its  limiu  is  to  extend  the  dominions  of  peace  over  additional  territories  and  in- 
creasing millions.  Tlic  world  has  nothing  to  foar  from  military  ambition  in  our  Govci»> 
mont.  While  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  the  pojiular  branch  of  Congress  aie  elected  for 
short  terms  by  the  suffrages  of  th(»so  millions  who  must*  in  their  own  pwaons,  bear  all  the 
burdens  and  miseries  of  war,  our  Government  cannot  be  otherwise  thnn  pncifioh  Foreign 
powers  should,  therefore,  look  on  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  ace  as  the 
conquest  of  a  nation  socking  to  extend  her  dominkms  by  arms  and  riolenoe^  but  as  the  paaea* 
fttl  acquisition  of  a  territory  once  her  own,  by  adding  another  member  to  our  confederatioa 
with  the  consent  of  that  membcr^thereby  diminishing  the  chances  of  war,  acd  iy*aify  ts 
ihem  new  and  evcr^increasing  markets  for  their  products. 

To  Texas  the  re-union  Is  important,  because  the  strong  protecting  ann  of  oar  GovcmaMnI 
1  be  extender)  over  her,  nnd  the  vast  resources  of  her  fertile  soil  and  genial 
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wouU  1w  speedily  developed,  while  the  safety  of  New-Orlewit,  and  of  our  whole  Miith* 
weateta  frontier  B|paioit  hostile  aggression,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  whole  UuioD, 
arould  be  promoted  by  it. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  National  existenoe,  the  opinion  prevailed  with  some,  that  oar 
s>stem  ot  confederated  States  could  not  operate  successfully  over  an  extended  territory,  and 
serious  objections  have,  at  difl&rent  times,  been  made  to  the  enlargement  of  oar  boundaries. 
These  objections  were  earnestly  urged  when  we  acquired  Louisiana.  Elxperience  has 
shown  that  they  were  not  well  founded.  The  title  of  numerous  Indian  tribes  to  vast  tracu 
of  country  has  been  extinguished.  New  States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union.  New 
Torritnries  have  been  created,  and  our  jurisdiction  and  laws  extended  over  them.  As  our 
population  has  expanded,  the  Union  has  been  cemented  and  strengthened*  As  our  boundi^ 
ries  have  been  enlarged,  and  our  agricultural  population  has  been  spread  over  a  large  sur- 
face,  our  federative  system  has  acquired  additional  strength  and  securi^.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whet>«er  it  would  not  be  in  greater  danger  of  overthrow,  if  our  present  population 
were  confined  ^o  the  comparatively  nanx>w  limits  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  than  it  is, 
now  that  they  are  sparsely  settled  over  a  more  expanded  territory.  It  is  confidently  believ- 
ed that  our  system  may  be  safely  extended  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  oar  territorial  limits : 
and  that,  as  it  shall  be  extended,  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  so  far  firom  being  weakened,  will 
become  stronger. 

None  can  fail  to  see  the  danger  to  our  safety  and  future  peace,  if  Texas  remains  an  in- 
dependent State,  or  becomes  an  ally  or  dependency  of  some  foreign  nation  more  powerful 
than  herself.  Is  there  one  among  our  citizens  who  would  not  prefer  perpetual  peace  with 
Texas,  to  occasional  wars,  which  so  often  occur  between  bordering  independent  nations? 
Is  there  one  who  would  not  prefer  free  intercourse  with  her,  to  high  duties  on  all  our  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  which  enter  our  ports  or  cross  her  frontiers  ?  Is  there  one  who 
wottld  not  prefer  an  unrestricted  communication  with  her  citizens,  to  the  frontier  obstruc- 
tions which  must  occur  if  she  remains  out  of  the  Union  7  Whatever  is  good  or  evil  in  the 
«oeal  institutions  of  Texas,  will  remain  her  own,  whether  annexed  to  the  United  States  or 
not.  None  of  the  present  States  will  be  responsible  for  them,  any  more  than  they  are  for 
the  local  institutions  of  each  other.  They  have  confederated  together  fur  certain  specified 
crtyjects.  Upon  the  same  principle  that  dioy  would  refuse  to  form  a  perpetual  union  with 
Texas  because  of  her  local  institutions,  our  forefathers  would  have  been  prevented  from 
forming  our  present  Union.  Perceiving  no  valid  objection  to  the  measure,  and  many  roa- 
lons  for  its  adoption,  vitally  affecting  the  peace,  the  safety,  and  the  prosperity  of  both  coun- 
tries, I  shall,  on  the  broad  principle  whicii  formed  the  basis  and  produced  Uio  adoption  of 
our  oottstiiution,  and  not  in  any  narrow  spirit  of  sectional  policy,  endeavor,  by  all  constitu- 
tional, honorable,  and  appropriate  means,  to  consummate  the  expressed  will  of  the  people 
and  government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  to  our  Union  at  tlio 
earliest  practicable  period. 

Nor  will  it  become  in  a  less  degree  my  duty  to  assert  and  maintain,  by  all  constitutional 
means,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  that  |x>rtion  of  our  Territory  which  lies  beyond  the 
Boi^ky  Minuitains.  Our  title  to  the  country  of  the  Oregoi  .s  "clear  and  unqtiestionuble  ;*' 
and  already  are  our  people  preparing  to  perfect  that  title,  by  occupymg  it  with  tliinr  wive« 
and  children.  But  eighty  yearn  w^o  our  population  was  confined  on  the  West  by  the  ridgc> 
of  the  AUeghanies.  Within  that  period — within  the  lifetime,  I  might  say,  of  some  of  my 
hearers^-our  people,  increasing  to  many  millittns,  have  filled  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; adventurously  ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  head  springs ;  and  are  already  engaged 
in  establishing  the  blessings  of  self-government  in  valleys,  of  which  the  rivers  How  to  Uiu 
Padflc.  The  world  beholds  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  industry  of  our  emigrants.  To 
lu  belongs  the  duty  of  protecting  them,  adequately,  wherever  they  may  be  up^m  our  soil. 
The  jurisdiction  of  our  laws,  and  the  benefits  of  our  republican  institutions,  should  be  ex 
tended  over  them  in  the  distant  regions  which  they  have  selected  for  their  homes.  The  in 
creasing  facilities  of  intercourse  will  easily  bring  the  States,  of  which  the  formation  in  that 
part  of  our  territory  cannot  bo  long  delayed,  within  tlie  sphere  of  our  federative  Union.  In 
the  meantime,  every  obligation  imposod  by  treaty  or  conventional  stipulations,  should  be 
sacredly  respected. 

In  the  management  of  our  foreign  relations,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  observe  a  careful  respect 
for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  while  our  own  will  be  the  subject  of  constant  watchfulness. 
Eqoal  aad  exact  justice  should  characteriM  all  our  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Ail 
aUianoes  having  a  tendency  to  jeopard  the  welfare  and  honor  of  oar  country,  or 
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any  one  of  the  notional  intermtSi  will  be  studiiiOBly  avoided ;  and  yet  no  opportanity  will  be 
list  to  caltivate  a  favorable  understanding  with  foreign  govemmeota,  by  winch  our  navigar 
ti'Ui  and  commerce  may  be  extended,  and  the  ample  products  of  our  fertile  soil,  a«  well  aa 
I  h«*  manufactures  of  our  skilful  artizans,  find  a  ready  market  and  remunerative  prices  in  foi^ 
cl'^i  countries. 

In  taking  "  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,**  a  strict  perfonzmnce  of  duty  will 
!x'  exacted  from  all  public  officers.  From  those  officers,  especially,  who  are  charged  with 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  will  prompt  and  rigid  axKMNmtabilirf 
Ik^  required.  Any  culpable  failure  or  delay  on  their  part  to  account  for  the  moneys  intnist- 
i'<l  to  them,  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  will,  in  every  instance,  tenni- 
imie  the  official  connexion  of  such  defaulting  officer  with  the  government. 

Although,  in  our  country,  the  chief  magistrate  must  almost  of  necossity  be  cho?en  by  a 
party,  and  stand  pledged  to  its  principles  and  measures,  yet,  in  his  officml  action,  be  should 
not  be  the  President  of  a  party  only,  but  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  AYhile- 
he  executes  the  laws  with  impartial  hand,  shrinks  from  no  proper  responsibility,  and  faith 
fully  carries  out  in  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  the  principles  and  policy 
of  those  who  have  chosen  him,  ho  should  not  be  unmindful  that  our  fellow-citizens  who 
have  differed  from  him  in  opinion  are  entitled  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  opinions 
and  judgments,  and  that  the  rights  of  all  are  entitled  to  respect  and  regard. 

Confidently  relying  upon  the  aid  and  assistance  of  tlie  co-ordinate  depaitmenta  of  the 
government  in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  I  enter  upon  the  dischai^ge  of  the  high  dutlea 
which  have  been  assigned  me  by  the  people,  again  humbly  supplicating  that  Divine  Deiqg 
who  has  watched  over  and  protected  our  beloved  country  from  its  infancy  to  the  preseot 
hour,  to  continue  His  gracious  benedictions  upon  us,  that  we  may  continue  to  be  a  pioapet^ 
3US  and  happy  people. 


The  chief  events  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  are,  the  commencement, 
continuance  and  conclusion,  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  discoverjr  of 
the  rich  gold  mines  of  California.  Of  the  various  causes  which  led  to  hos- 
tilities we  have  not  room  to  speak  in  detail ;  we  must  therefore  be  content 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  our  late  difficulties 
witli  that  republic. 

Texas,  having  maintained  her  independence  of  Mexico  for  nine  years, 
and  obtained  a  recognition  of  her  independence  from  the  United  States  and 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe,*  applied  for  and  obtained  admission  into 
the  American  Union,  by  an  act  approved  by  President  Tyler  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1845.  Mexico  had  never  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Tex- 
as, (although  that  government  had  offered  to  do  so,  conditionally,)  and 
therefore  the  annexation  to  our  territory  of  a  province  which  she  claimed 
as  her  own,  was  deemed  by  her  a  sufficient  reason  for  terminating  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  our  government. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1845,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  de- 
manded his  passports,  declared  his  mission  ended,  and  protested  against 
the  act  of  Congress,  which,  as  he  averred,  had  severed  from  Mexico  an 
integral  part  of  her  dominions.     Herrera,  the  President  of  Mexico,  issued 

*  From  the  earliest  period  of  their  independence,  the  Texan  people  desired  a  reao- 
nexaiion  to  the  American  Union,  and  overtures  for  an  acknowledgment  uf  their  inde- 
pendence, and  with  it  annexation  implied,  were  twice  made  to  our  government,  and 
refused,  on  account  of  existing  treaties  with  Mexico.  But  these  treaties  were  afterward 
so  grossly  violated  by  the  successive  executives  of  the  Mexican  government,  that  deli- 
cacy  on  that  point  was  no  longer  demanded,  and  Texas  was  acknowledged  a  free  and 
mdependent  state. 
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a  proclamation,  denouncing  the  act  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  calling  upon 
the  people  to  rally  in  support  of  their  rights.  Small  detachments  of  Mex- 
ican troops  were  already  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  and  larger  bodies  were 
ordarcd  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  the  avowed  object  of  enforcing  the  juris- 
diction of  Mexico  over  Texas. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  the  United  States  government 
was  bound  to  protect  the  new  state  ;  and  in  view  of  the  belligerent  move- 
ments of  Mexico,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  a  military  force  to  the 
Texan  frontier,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  Accordingly,  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  1845,  the  United  States  government  sent  thither  several 
military  companies,  under  the  command  of  General  Taylor,  which  took 
position  upon  an  island  near  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  and  north  of  the  river 
Nueces.  General  Paredes,  having  been  invested  by  the  Mexican  people 
with  dictatorial  powers,  prepared  to  invade  Texas  with  an  army  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  men.  To  guard  against  the  evils  of  this  threatened  inva- 
sion, General  Taylor  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  took 
position  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  M!atamoras.  It  was  while  marching 
toward  this  point  with  a  portion  of  his  little  army,  that  he  was  attacked  by 
a  large  body  of  Mexicans  who  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  battles 
of  F^lo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  ensued,  which  proved  victorious  to 
the  Americans.  On  the  24th  of  May,  Matampras  surrendered,  and  the 
Americans  took  position  on  Mexican  soil. 

When  the  news  of  actual  hostilities  reached  our  government.  Congress 
was  in  session,  and  an  act  was  immediately  passed  authorizing  the  presi- 
dent to  raise  by  voluntary  enlistment  fifty  thousand  men,  and  also  appro- 
priating ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Mexico. 
On  the  21st  September,  1846,  the  Americans,  under  Taylor,  attacked 
Monterey.  It  surrendered  on  the  24th.  About  the  same  time,  divisions 
under  Wool,  Kearney,  Fremont,  and  others,  penetrated  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  principal  towns,  —  among 
them  Monterey  on  the  Pacific. 

Toward  the  close  of  1846,  General  Scott  was  ordered  to  take  the  chief 
command  in  Mexico.  He  reached  the  Rio  Grande  in  January,  1847,  and 
soon  becfan  preparations  to  attack  Vera  Cruz,  the  nearest  seaport  to  the 
city  of  Mexico.  On  the  22d  of  February,  Taylor  achieved  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Buena  Vista,  and  the  Mexican  army,  under  Santa  Anna,  \va8 
entirely  routed.  This  battle  closed  the  war  in  that  quarter.  On  the  13th 
of  March,  1847,  the  United  States  military  and  naval  forces  invested  Vera 
Cruz,  and  on  the  29th  the  city  and  castle  surrendered.  Nearly  every  town 
on  the  gulf  was  taken  possession  of  by  our  navy,  and  General  Scott  at 
once  proceeded  towards  the  capital.  At  Cerro  Gordo  he  was  met  by  Santa 
Anna  with  about  twelve  thousand  troops,  and  a  desperate  battle  ensued. 
Santa  Anna  was  defeated,  and  the  Americans  pushed  forward  toward  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Scott  fought  two  victorious  battles  near  the  city ;  the 
Mexican  authorities  proposed  an  armistice,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
peace.  Hostilities,  however,  soon  recommenced,  and,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, Scott  entered  the  capital  in  triumph.  After  this  event,  all  hostile 
movements  were  confined  to  that  quarter,  and  these  consisted  in  slight 
skirmishes  between  belligerent  detachments.     After  considerable  delay,  a 
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Mexican  congress  was  convened,  and  a  treaty  between  the  two  repuUics 
was  concluded  and  ratified  by  both  parties  * 

At  one  time  towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  the  slarerj 
question  threatened  dire  evil  to  our  happy  Union;  but  patriotism  and 
sound  judgment  governed  our  councils,  and  the  cloud  passed  away. 

On  the  accession  of  General  Taylor,  March  5th,  1849,  Mr.  Polk  remained 
at  the  capital,  and  gracefuUy  took  part  in  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  Soon 
after  their  conclusion,  he  left  for  Nashville,  by  way  of  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans,  in  search  of  that  quiet  and  retirement  which  his  overtaxed  powers 
so  much  needed.  His  devotion  to  the  business  of  his  office  was  acknowl- 
edged, by  friends  and  foes,  to  have  been  incessant ;  —  too  great,  indeed,  for 
a  frame  so  delicate  as  his  to  endure  with  safety.  He  had  been,  for  a  long 
time,  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  one  of  which  greatly 
prostrated  him,  on  the  journey  up  the  Mississippi.  He,  however,  reached 
home  in  safety,  and,  after  a  few  days'  rest,  took  possession  of  an  elegant 
mansion  which  he  had  just  completed,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  upon 
"  Grundy's  Hill,"  formerly  the  property  of  his  old  friend,  the  Hon.  Felix 
Grundy.  For  a  fdw  weeks,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his 
grounds,  an  occupation  in  which  he  greatly  delighted,  and  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  refined  taste  of  his  amiable  lady.  In  this  congenial 
relaxation,  he  appeared  to  be  rapidly  gaining  strength ;  and  his  unusual 
vigor  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit  seemed  to  his  friends  to  promise  a  long  and 
happy  life.  But  these  expectations  were  soon  disappointed.  About  the 
first  of  June,  being  detained  within  doors  by  a  rainy  day,  he  began  to 
arrange  his  extensive  library.  The  fatigue  of  raising  the  books  from  the 
floor  to  the  shelves  induced  a  mild  fever,  which  the  next  day  took  the  form 
of  his  old  enemy.  The  best  medical  aid  was  procured,  ancL  for  a  few  dap 
his  family  felt  little  alarm.  But  he  continued  gradually  to  sink,  until, 
upon  the  checking  of  the  disease,  his  physical  energy  proved  to  be  too  far 
gone  for  a  healthy  reaction ;  and  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the  15th  of  June, 
1849,  —  but  a  little  more  than  three  months  after  his  retirement  from  office, 
— he  expired,  aged  fifty-three  yeara.  He  left  an  estate  valued  at  about  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  bulk  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  highly 
educated  and  justly  honored  lady,  still  a  resident  of  Nashville. 

In  person,  Mr.  rolk  was  of  the  middle  stature,  with  quick,  penetrating 
eye,  expansive  forehead,  and  grave  expression.  His  public  life  was  marked 
by  the  most  diligent  and  faithful  attendance  to  business,  and  by  an  amenity 
of  manners  which  commanded  the  universal  respect  even  of  his  opponents. 
An  impartial  history  of  his  presidential  career  must  be  left  to  those  whom 
the  lapse  of  time  shall  enable  to  look  back  upon  it  with  vision  wholly 
cleared  of  personal  and  party  prejudices. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  R>lk,  by  the  amiability  of  his  disposition  and  the 
purity  of  his  morals,  secured  the  profound  esteem  of  all  good  men.  His 
religious  views  and  sympathies  were  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  of 

*  This  treaty  secured  to  the  United  States,  by  cession,  all  of  New  Mexico  and  Cafi- 
fornia,  for  which  we  pay  to  Mexico  fifteen  miUioas  of  dollars,  besides  assmniaff  the 
established  claims  of^our  citizens  against  that  government.  The  newly  aoqaired  ter- 
ritory includes  the  maf^niflcent  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  rich 
gold  legion,  toward  which  emigrants  by  thousands  have  been  honying  since  Decem- 
ber, 1848. 
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which  his  mother  and  widow  are  most  consistent  and  valued  memben. 
But  he  had  never  himself  united  with  the  church  by  a  public  profession  of 
his  faith,  though,  like  the  lamented  Harrison,  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
do  so  during  his  administration. 

A  week  before  his  death,  Mr.  Polk  sent  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  said  to  him,  with  great  solemnity :  *'  Sir,  if  I  had 
suspected,  twenty  years  ago,  that  I  should  come  to  my  death-bed  unprc' 
pared,  it  would  have  made  me  a  wretched  man ;  yet  I  am  about  to  die, 
and  have  not  made  preparation.  I  have  not  even  been  baptized.  Tell  me, 
sir,  can  there  be  any  ground  for  a  man  thus  situated  to  hope  ?  "  In  their 
subsequent  conversation,  Mr.  Polk  evinced  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  he  said  he  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  deeply  rever- 
enced as  Divine  truth ;  in  a  word,  he  had  been  theoretically  a  Chnstian. 

He  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  baptized ;  saying  that  he  had  been 
accidentally  prevented  from  it  in  infancy ;  that  he  had  several  times  seri- 
ously intended  it  while  in  office ;  but  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  public 
life  hardly  allowed  time  for  the  requisite  solemn  preparation ;  and  so  pro- 
crastination had  ripened  into  inaction,  till  it  was  now  almost  too  late  to  act. 
Mr.  Polk  being  much  fatigued  by  the  interview,  the  baptism  was  postponed 
to  the  next  evening.  In  the  mean  time,  he  recollected  that,  during  his 
govemorshij),  he  had  promised  his  warm  personal  and  political  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McFerren,  of  the  Methodist  church,  that,  when  he  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  religious  faith,  he,  Mr.  McF.,  should  baptize  him.  True 
to  his  promise,  he  accordingly  received  the  sacred  rite  at  the  hands  of  that 
reverend  gentleman.*  About  half  an  hour  before  his  death,  his  venerable 
mother  entered  the  room,  and  kneeling  by  his  bedside,  in  the  presence  of 
Major  Polk,  brother  of  the  £x*President,  and  the  other  membera  of  the 
family,  she  most  solemnly  and  feelingly  commended  the  departing  soul  of 
her  son  to  '*  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  The  day  following, 
the  mansion  of  the  Ex-President  was  shrouded  in  mourning,  within  and 
without ;  and  the  corpse,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  with  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  at  its  feet,  lay  in  one  of  the  drawing- 
rooms,  to  receive  the  last  look  of  thousands  of  friends  and  neighbora,  and 
to  give  opportunity  for  the  ceremonies  with  which  Masonry  honon  the 
remains  of  members  of  its  order. 

The  body  was  subsequently  sealed  in  a  copper  coffin,  and  enclosed  in 
another,  bearing  on  a  silver  plate  the  simple  inscription,  "  J.  K.  Polk,  bom 
Nov.  1795.  Died  June  15,  1849."  In  his  will,  Mr.  Polk  bequeathed  to 
the  State  a  lawn  in  front  of  his  residence,  to  be  kept  sacred  as  his  burial- 
place.  Pending  the  erection  of  a  tomb  and  appropriate  cenotaph  upon  the 
spot  designated  by  himself,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the 
Grundy  family.  W  hen  the  arrangements  shall  have  been  completed,  '*  the 
body  of  the  President  from  Tennessee  will  lie  fittingly  entombed  in  the 
heart  of  its  capital." 


•  i 
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•  The  statement  made  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  vis.,  that 
Mr.  Polk  desired  haptum  of  Dr.  Edgar,  and  afterwazds  recollected  that  he  had 

greviotisly  given  a  promise  to  Rev.  Mr.  McFerren,  is,  by  Dr.  Edgar  and  Rev.  Mr. 
[cFeiren,  pronounced  wholly  destitute  of  truth. 
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ZACHARY    TAYLOR. 

Tflfi  Immediilte  ancestors  of  General  Taylor  held  rank  among  the  first 
families  in  Virginia,  and  were  connected  with  those  whose  names  are 
enviably  conspicuous  in  the  past  history  of  our  country,  such  as  Madison, 
Lee,  Barbourj  Conway,  Gaines,  Pendleton,  &c. 

His  father,  Richard  Taylor,  was  a  man  of  singular  moral  and  physical 
courage,  and  when  very  young,  he  traversed  the  wilderness  west  from 
Virginia  to  the  Mississippi  river,  a  region  never  before  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  the  white  man.  He  went  alone,  without  either  a  companion  or  a  guide, 
and  having  explored  the  Father  of  Waters  as  far  south  as  Natchez,  lie 
turned  his  face  eastward,  and  ivalked  back  to  the  Old  Dominion,  feark.-a 
of  the  perils  amid  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  savage  beasts,  or  more  savai:o 
men.  He  was  afterward  a  colonel  of  the  Virginia  militia,  and  was  always 
highly  esteemed  in  that  capacity,  during  the  Revolution,  for  his  courairo 
and  manliness  of  character.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  he  married 
Sarah  Strother,  a  young  lady  of  excellent  family,  and  fifteen  years  his 
junior. 

Their  third  child  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  whom  they  named 
Zachart,  in  memory  of  a  maternal  ancestor.  He  was  born  in  Orange 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November,  1784.  In  178o, 
Colonel  Taylor  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  in  pursuance  of  a  long-cherished 
design.  He  had  been  preceded  by  his  brother,  Hancock  Taylor,  who  had 
made  long  and  toilsome  surveys  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
and  who,  just  previous  to  his  death,*  selected  for  his  farm,  upon  which  to 
locate,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Louisville. 

Colonel  Taylor  settled  in  Jeflferson  county,  about  fiye  miles  from  Louis- 
ville, and  among  the  hardy  emigrants  and  the  perils  of  border  life  thd 
childhood  of  Zachary  was  passed.  As  has  been  justly  remarked,  these 
hardships  and  dangers  "  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  ease  and  security  to 
the  child  of  metropolitan  luxury."  t 

Louisville  soon  became  a  place  of  some  note,  and  with  its  advancement 
the  fortune  of  Colonel  Taylor  increased ;  and  when  it  became  a  "  port  of 
entry,"  he  was  appointed  collector  by  Washington,  with  whom  he  was 
personally  intimate  before  leaving  Virginia. 

The  sparse  population  of  Kentucky  at  the  period  of  Zachary's  childhood 
rendered  the  support  of  efficient  schools  impossible,  and  the  care  of  his 
early  education  devolved  upon  his  parents.  The  consequence  was,  that 
his  early  years  were  more  devoted  to  observation,  and  flie  reception  of 
lessons  in  physical  exploits,  than  to  study ;  yet  this  deficiency  was  after- 

*  He  was  surprised  and  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  near  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
t  Fry's  life  of  General  Taylor. 
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wards  compensated  by  an  active  and  untiring  mind,  that  mastered  every 
problem  presented  to  it. 

After  the  successful  expedition  of  General  Wayne,  in  1794,  against  the 
Western  Indians,  and  the  comparative  security  of  the  settlements,  emigia- 
tion  rapidly  increased  the  population  of  Kentucky,  and  agriculture  and 
commerce  started  hand  in  hand  in  building  up  the  prosperity  of  the  Great 
West.  Young  Taylor  having  been  trained  to  agriculture,  pursued  it 
perseveringly  and  industriously ;  yet  he  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  enter 
the  army,  as  a  life  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  for  he  was  really  a  "  chip 
of  the  old  block,"  nurtured,  as  he  had  been,  among  the  alarms  and  perib 
that  excited  and  surrounded  the  hardy  emigrants.  A  stepping-stone  to 
the  service  soon  offered.  When  Aaron  Burr's  operations  at  the  West 
excited  suspicion  and  alarm,  young  Taylor,  with  one  or  two  of  his 
brothers,  formed  a  volunteer  corps  to  oppose  his  supposed  treasonable 
designs.    Their  services  were  not  needed,  and  Zachary  returned  to  his  farm. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother.  Lieutenant  Taylor,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  regular  service  of  the  United  States,  Zachary  obtained  the  vacancy,* 
and  received  a  commission  from  President  Jefferson,  May  3,  1808,  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  seventh  regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  was 
then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  in  possession  of  a  competent  fortune ; 
but  he  chose  to  relinquish  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer,  and  engage  in  the 
perilous  vocation  of  a  soldier.  He  was  ordered  to  report  himself  to 
General  Wilkinson,  then  at  New  Orleans,  which  act  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  He  was  attacked  there  by  yellow  fever,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
home  and  recruit  his  health.  During  his  parole,  he  devoted  himself  assid- 
uously to  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  his  proficiency  was  soon  made 
manifest  by  circumstances. 

For  a  long  time  the  aggressions  of  England  had  been  engendering 
hatred  in  the  public  mind  of  America,  and  the  crowning  act  of  her  indig- 
nities was  the  excitement  of  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  frontier  settk- 
ments,  by  emissaries  sent  amonc^  them.  Tecumseh,  and  his  brother 
Olliwachica,  called  the  Prophet,  had  been  fully  won  to  the  English  interest, 
and  our  government  discovered  that  a  general  league  was  forming  against 
the  Americans,!  among  the  tribes  hitherto  apparently  friendly,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  take  early  steps  to  avert  the  gathering  storm.  General  Harri- 
son, then  Governor  of  the  North-Westem  Territory ,♦  was  ordered  to  march 
a  competent  force  into  the  Indian  country.  To  this  expedition  Lieutenant 
Taylor  was  attached,^  and  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  May  7, 1811, 
his  gallant  services  won  the  hig^hest  esteem  of  his  commander.  They 
were  appreciated  by  President  ]!kbidison,  who  soon  after  gave  him  a  cap- 
tain's commission. 


*  This  was  accom^hed  through  the  iaflaence  of  his  father,  and  his  relatives,  James 
Madison  and  Major  Edmund  Taylor. 

t  British  promises  and  British  gold  had  bribed  the  savages  to  prepare  for  a  geneni 
extermination  of  all  the  whites  on  the  frontiers.  This  fiendish  act  of  the  British  gor- 
amment  has  ever  been  execrated,  as  one  of  the  most  inhuman  on  record. 

i  This  teiritory  included  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Dliiiocs. 

6  He  was  married  in  1810  to  Miss  Smith,  of  one  of  the  first  fiunilies  in  Marylan4 
and  sister  of  the  kite  Major  S.  B.  Smith,  of  the  marine  corps.  He  left  his  young  wife 
and  infimt  when  he  went  to  the  camp. 
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Dunng  the  winter,  active  hostilities  ceased,  and  early  in  the  spring  of 
1812  Captain  Taylor  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  on  the 
Wabash,  and  at  this  period  commences  his  career  as  a  military  commander. 
Fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  savage  league,  and  of  the  great  abilities 
of  Tecumseh  and  his  associates,  Captain  Taylor  at  once  prepared  for  a 
desperate  encounter,  which  he  knew  must  soon  take  place.  He  also  knew 
that  the  Indians  were  aware  of  his  weakness,  and  he  used  his  utmost 
vigilance  to  prevent  a  surprise. 

Three  months  after  war  with  great  Britain  was  formally  declared,  the 
tribes  were  banded  for  the  service  of  exterminating  the  whites,  and  their 
minds  were  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch.  Fort  Harrison  was  the  first 
object  of  attack,  and,  although  Tecumseh  knew  that  the  garrison  was 
weak,"^  he  preferred  to  exercise  cunning,  and  gain  by  stratagem  what  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  accomplished  by  overwhelming  force.t  Accordingly, 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  September,  1812,  a  deputation  from  the 
Prophet  approached  the  fort,  with  a  white  flag  of  peace.  But  Captain 
Taylor  was  not  deceived,  and  he  made  preparations  for  an  assault.  At 
night  a  watch  was  set,  and  the  remainder  retired  to  rest.  About  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  the  report  of  a  musket  was  heard,  and  Captain  Taylor, 
springing  from  his  bed,  found  the  savage  foe  upon  him.  The  sentinels 
were  driven  in  from  their  posts,  the  lower  building  (a  block  house)  of 
the  fort  was  on  fire,  and  the  entire  destruction  of  the  garrison  seemed 
inevitable. 

The  commander  did  not  lose  his  self-possession,  and  while  he  directed 
a  part  of  his  force  to  extinguish  the  flames,  the  other  returned  the  fire  from 
the  fort.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  foe,  and  many  of  the  shot  were 
ineffectual.  For  seven  long  hours,  the  savages,  with  hideous  yells,  in 
anticipation  of  triumph,  maintained  the  attack ;  but  at  length,  appalled  by 
the  continued  musket  shots  from  the  fort,  that  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
doubtless  believing  the  garrison  to  be  much  stronger  than  they  anticipated, 
they  moved  off  doyrn  the  river  about  six  o*clock  in  the  morning,  after 
destroying  all  the  provisions  of  the  garrison,  and  killing  or  carrying  offall  the 
horses  and  cattle.  Captain  Taylor  lost  only  three  men,  while  the  Indians 
evidently  suffered  severely.  In  a  despatch,  dated  September  10th,  Captain 
Taylor  gave  to  General  Harrison  an  admirable  account  of  the  battle,  in 
which  his  modesty,  and  sound  common  sense,  are  alike  conspicuous. 

The  Indians  were  dispirited  at  this  defeat,  yet  the  sarrison  expected 
another  attack,  and  Captain  Taylor  sent  to  General  Harrison  an  ear- 
nest application  for  relief,  as  they  were  reduced  to  great  need  by  sickness 
and  lack  of  provisions.^     A  large  force  was  immediately  sent,  under 

«  Captain  Taylor's  force  consisted  of  only  about  fifty  meo,  and  nearly  two  thirds  of 
those  were  invalids  from  the  effects  of  fever.  He  himself  was  just  recovering  from  a 
severe  attack. 

t  Captain  Taylor  had  evidence  of  their  proximitv  and  intentions,  by  the  marder  of 
two  young  men  in  a  field  near  the  fort,  on  the  third,  whose  scalps  were  borne  away  as 
trophies. 

i  Captain  Taylor's  first  attempt  to  communicate  with  his  general  at  Vincennes  failed, 
owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  foe,  who  kept  watchfires  burning  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river.  He  despatched  messengers  by  lana,  and  they  reached  their  destination  in  safety. 
The  little  garrison  was  rescued  from  starvation,  four  days  after  the  battle,  by  Colone) 
Kussel,  and  a  party  of  Rangers,  who  were  sent  to  their  relief. 
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Oeneral  Hopkins,  and  the  gallant  little  band  were  saved  from  destmc- 
tion.* 

This  battle,  although  few  were  engaged,  exhibited  all  the  types  of 
bravery  and  military  skill  on  the  part  of  the  commander  which  the 
generals  of  vast  armies  might  be  proad  of:  and  the  same  indomitable 
courage  and  consummate  management  which  have  so  distinguished  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  Mexico,  were  there  not  only  shadowed  forth,  bat  actually 
exhibited. 

The  whole  country  rang  with  praises  of  the  achievement  and  its  brave 
actors,  and  the  President  at  once  conferred  upon  Captain  Taylor  the  rank 
of  Major,  by  brevet.t 

The  Indians,  although  defeated  at  Fort  Harrison,  stiU  persisted  in  their 
depredations,  destroying  property  and  murdering  the  inhabitants  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Hopkins,  he  organized  an 
expedition  against  them,  and  commenced  his  march  about  the  middle  of 
October.  But  his  volunteers  evinced  insubordination,  which,  in  a  few 
days,  became  so  general,  that,  at  a  council  of  officers,  General  Hopkins 
resolved  to  abandon  the  expedition.  He  resumed  it,  however,  in  the 
course  of  November,  and  several  skirmishes  ensued,  in  which  Major 
Taylor  was  conspicuous,  and  was  officially  commended  for  his  bravery. 
The  winter  closed  in,  both  parties  ceased  hostilities,  and  daring  the 
remainder  of  the  war  no  opportunity  ofllered  for  our  young  officer  to  distin- 
guish himself.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  injustice  of  government 
caused  him  to  throw  up  his  commission  and  quit  the  service;  and  he 
retired  to  his  family,  ana  reengaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.} 

The  influence  of  powerful  friends,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  great  ser- 
vices, resulted  .in  his  being  reinstated  in  the  year  1815,  by  President 
Madison,  and  in  1816  he  was  again  called  from  the  bosom  of  his  family 
to  endure  the  privations  of  the  camp.  He  was  ordered  to  Green  Bay,  at 
which  port  he  remained  in  command  four  years.  In  1819,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  From  that  period  until  1832, 
he  was  in  the  constant  service  of  his  country  on  the  Western  and  Norrh- 
Western  frontiers,  except  during  temporary  absences,  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  his  wife.  In  1822,  he  erected  Fort  Jesup,  and  opened  a  mili- 
tary road  to  that  port.  In  1824,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  was 
made  one  of  a  b(»ird  of  commissioners  for  planning  and  erecting  Jefferson 
Barmcks.  In  1826,  he  was  one  of  a  board  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
militia,  (of  which  General  Scott  was  president,)  appointed  to  consider  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  system  for  the  organization  of  the  miHtia 
of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  board,  he  resumed 
his  duties  on  the  North- Western  frontier,  but  without  occasion  to  meet  a  foe 


*  General  Harrison,  in  a  letter  to  the  (Jovemor  of  Kentucky,  said,  "The  firm  and 
almost  unparalleled  defence  of  Fort  Harrison,  by  Captain  Zachary  Taylor,  has  raised 
for  him  a  fabric  of  character  not  to  be  effaced  by  eulogy." 

t  This  is  a  French  word,  and  signifies  a  roval  act  in  writing,  conferring  some  privilege 
or  distinction.  It  is  applied  in  England  ana  America,  in  military  affairs,  to  a  commis- 
sion giving  nominal  rank  higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  received.  Thus,  a  brevet 
major  serves  and  draws  pay  as  a  captain. 

I  Many  promotions  made  during  the  war  were  annulled  at  its  close ;  and  in  this 
sweeping  depreciation  Major  Tajrlor  was  not  overlooked.  He  was  again  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  which  indignity  he  would  not  brook. 
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in  combat  For  fire  years  he  was  there,  but  not  in  idleness ;  for  when 
unemployed  in  his  duties  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  studiously  en- 
gaged in  perfecting  himself  in  his  profession. 

in  1832,  Taylor  received  a  commission  from  President  Jackson,  appoint- 
ing him  Colonel,  and  in  this  capacity  his  skill  and  bravery  were  distin- 
guished in  the  border  war  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  war.^  That  gallant 
chief,  with  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  having  defeated  an  American  volun- 
teer force  near  Rock  River,  May  14,  1832,  the  people  of  Illinois  became 
greatly  alarmed,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  alx>ut  a  thousand  regu- 
:  lar  soldiers  to  the  scene  of  action.     Geneml  Scott  took  command  of  the 

I  army,  and  for  three  months  a  most  bloody  strife  ensued.     In  July,  Creneral 

.i         Atkinson  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  including  four  hundred  regulars,  under  Colonel  Taylor.     Towards 
;|         the  close  of  the  month,  the  Indians  having  commenced  a  retreat  into  the 
wilderness,  General  Atkinson  ordered  a  pursuit,  and  thirteen  hundred 
men,  under  Colonel  Taylor,  were  detached  for  the  service.    With  singular 
I         perseverance,  he  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  Indians  near  the  junction  of 
I         the  Mississippi  and  Iowa  rivers,  where  a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  which 
resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  the  savages.    In  the  course  of  a  month  there- 
after. Black  Hawk,  who  escaped,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Taylor,  by  Pithless  allies,  and  with  hb  capture,  or  rather  custody,  the  war 
ended.     Colonel  Taylor  conveyed  the  old  chief  and  his  fellow-prisoners  to 
Jefferson  Barracks.    Taylor  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
to  the  command  of  Fort  Crawford,  a  fortress  built  under  his  superintend- 
ence.   There  he  remained  until  1836,  when  government  ordered  him  to 
Florida,  to  assist  in  reducing  the  Seminole  Indians  to  submission.! 

The  war  with  the  Seminoles  began  in  1835,  and  when  Colonel  Taylor 
reached  Florida  it  had  been  prosecuted  with  indifierent  success.  General 
Jesup  then  had  command  in  Florida,  and  had  made  fruitless  attempts  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  close.  All  friendly  conferences  with  the  chiefs  having 
failed,  it  was  determined,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  to  take  more  active 
measures  against  the  Indians.  Unlimited  scope  was  given  to  Colonel 
Taylor  to  capture  or  destroy  the  savages,  wherever  they  might  be  found. 
Accordingly,  Taylor,  with  about  eleven  hundred  men,  left  Fort  Grardiner, 
Dec.  20,  1837,  and  through  dense  thickets  of  palmetto  and  cypress,  and 
the  luxuriant  herbage  of  a  wet  soil,  ihey  made  their  way  towards  the  ever- 
glades, where  the  foe  was  concealed. 

*  Black  Hawk  was  a  chief  of  the  Sac  Indians,  and  his  slaughter  of  the  white  settlers 
upon  the  frontier  was,  in  a  measare,  we  are  sony  to  sav,  induced  by  the  perfidy  of 
our  own  people ;  his  flag  of  truce  having  been  twice  fired  upon,  and  the  bearer  each 
time  killed. 

f  The  Seminole  Indians,  occupying  a  portion  of  Florida,  were  required  by  the  United 
States  government  to  emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The^  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  a  daring  chief,  who  rose  to  influence  from  a  private  man  of  his  tribe,  named 
Osceola,  took  the  leadership,  and  openly  declared  agamst  the  whites.  Murders  were 
committed  on  the  frontiers,  and  at  one  time  even  St.  Augustine  was  threatened  by  the 
savages.  General  Clinch  had  command  of  the  United  States  troops  in  that  section,  and 
on  the  23d  of  December,  1835,  two  companies,  under  Major  Dade,  while  marching  to 
join  the  camp  of  General  Clinch,  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  were  all  massa- 
cred, after  a  terrible  resistance,  except  three  men.  Open  war  now  commenced  Many 
Creeks  joined  the  Seminoles,  and  the  United  States  government  was  ol)li?c(l  lo  send  a 
strong  force  there. 
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On  the  25th  of  December,  they  reached  a  cypress  swamp,  whete  they 
had  evidence  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  near.  They  crossed 
the  swamp,  and  reached  a  large  prairie,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  which, 
in  a  dense  '*  hammock,"  according  to  the  statement  of  an  Indian  prisoner, 
the  enemy  were  encamped.  Taylor  disposed  his  army  in  battle  array, 
and  hurried  towards  the  hammock,  or  morass.  They  had  penetrated  bnt 
a  short  distance,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  several  hundred 
red  warriors,  with  their  rifles.  The  shock  was  a  terrible  one,  and  several 
officers  were  killed  or  severely  woimded  at  the  first  fire.  Seeing  their 
leaders  fall,  the  volunteers  at  first  gave  way,  but  their  places  were  soon 
filled  by  the  regulars,  who  eagerly  pressed  on.  The  sixth  infantry,  that 
engaged  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  were  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thompson,  as  brave  an  ofificer  as  ever  drew  sword.  He  received  two  bal- 
let wounds  at  the  first  fire,  but  kept  on  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  until 
a  third  ball  deprived  him  of  life.^  The  battle  at  this  point  lasted  for  more 
than  an  hour,  when  the  savages  were  driven  from  their  position,  to  their 
camp  on  the  border  of  Lake  Okee-cho-bee.     Finding  themselves  hotly 

Eursued,  and  likely  to  be  overcome,  the  Indians  fired  one  volley  of  rifle 
alls,  and  fied,  closely  pursued  by  the  regulars  and  volunteers,  until  night 
closed  in.  This  battle  of  Okee«cho-bee  will  ever  be  memorable,  in  our 
annals  of  Indian  wars,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  bravery  and  skill 
on  both  sides.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it 
was  known  to  be  great,  while  our  own  loss  amounted  to  fourteen  officers, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  privates,  killed  and  wounded — about  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  white  troops  engaged. t 

Being  thus  pursued  into  their  very  strongholds,  and  there  defeated,  the 
Indians  were  discouraged,  and  the  battle  of  Okee-cho-bee  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  power  and  daring  defiance  of  the  Seminoles.  Many  of  them 
surrendered,  and,  although  outrages  were  frequently  committed  by  saiali 
parties  of  savages,  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  they  were  never  fully  or- 
ganized as  a  nation,  or  tribe,  in  opposition  to  the  whites. 

Colonel  Tc^lor  was  highly  complimented  by  the  Secfetary  of  War; 
received  the  thanks  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  oflcially  com- 
municated by  General  Macomb,  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States ;  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General,  by  brevet,  for  **  distinguished  services  in  the  battle  of  Okee-cho- 
bee,  in  Florida." 

Soon  after  his  promotion,  he  was  honored  with  the  command  of  tbe 
troops  in  Florida,  General  Jesup  having  been  recalled,  at  his  own  request. 
For  two  years  more,  he  toiled  on  amid  the  morasses  and  fevers  of  that 
region,  frequently  skirmishing  with  the  Indians,  but  quite  unable  entirely 
to  "  conquer  a  peace."  At  his  own  request,  he  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand, and  was  succeeded  by  General  Armistead,  in  April,  1840.t 


*  Major  Sconce,  Captain  Childs,  Lieatenants  Rogers,  Haas,  and  GordoD,  were  killed 
in  the  first  terrible  onslaught.  Several  others  sood  after  perished,  among  whom  vere 
Adjatant  Center,  Captain  Van  Swearengin,  and  Lieutenant  Brooks. 

f  The  humanity  and  kindness  of  Colonel  Taylor  were  signally  manifested  on  tins 
occasion  in  the  case  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  excited  the  lore  of  his  comrades 
as  keenly  as  it  did  their  admiration  of  his  courage. 

t  Towards  the  close  of  1839.  General  Taylor  approved  of  ilie  movement  of  the  loetl 
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But  rdief  from  arduous  duty  in  Florida  did  not  prove  relief  from  ser- 
vices less  important  and  honorable.  His  distinguished  talents  were  too 
well  known  and  appreciated,  to  allow  him  to  remain  idle,  or  to  be  stationed 
at  a  post  of  inactivity.  He  was  therefore  immediately  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  First  Department  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  South- 
west This  department  included  the  four  States  at  the  extreme  south- 
western part  of  the  Union«  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 
He  made  his  head-quarters  at  Fort  Jesup,  until  1841,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Gibson,  to  relieve  General  Arbuckle,  where  he  remained 
nearly  five  years,  constantly  engaged  in  the  disciplining  of  the  troops,  and 
other  services  pertaining  to  his  station. 

When,  on  the  first  of  March,  1845,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  an  act  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  and  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Washington  (General  Almonte)  entered  his  protest  against  the 
act,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  and  asked  for  his  passports,  it  became 
evident  tliat  the  adoption  of  the  new  foster  child  would  be  the  cause  of 
trouble  with  our  sister  republic.  It  being  evident,  from  the  character  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  the  faithlessness  of  her  ruler,  that  diplomacy 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a  reconciliation,  our  government 
felt  a  necessity  of  turning  its  attention  to  the  military  arm  as  a  protection 
for  the  citizens  of  Texas  from  the  violence  of  Mexican  armies,  which,  it 
was  believed,  would  be  put  in  motion  towards  the  north,  as  soon  as  the 
final  action  of  our  government  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
should  be  known.  Accordingly,  early  in  May,  1845,  General  Taylor 
received  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  place  all  the  forces  then 
nnder  his  command,  or  that  should  thereafter  be  put  under  his  control,  in 
die  most  eligible  position  for  an  immediate  entrance  into  Texas,  if  neces- 
sary for  its  defence. 

The  instructions  from  the  War  Department  to  General  Taylor  were 
confidential,"^  and  the  extensive  range  of  operations  left  to  his  discretion 
is  a  proof  of  the  unlimited  confidence  which  the  government  reposed  in  his 
judgment  and  ability.  Another  communication  was  sent  to  him  in  June, 
(which  reached  him  early  in  July,)  informing  him  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  terms  of  annexation  by  Texas  would  doubuess  take  place  on  the  4th  of 
July  ensuing,  and  ordering  him  to  advance  with  his  troops  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  river,  or  such  other  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  upon  its 


aathoriUes  of  Florida,  in  the  procurement  of  bloodhounds  from  Cuba,  to  hunt  the 
Indians.  The  nature  of  this  act,  when  fully  understood,  exculpates  General  Taylor 
and  those  concerned  from  the  charges  of  barbarous  cruelty  which,  at  the  time,  were 
brought  against  them.  The  dogs  were  used,  not  to  worry  and  kill  the  savages,  by  any 
means,  "  but,"  in  the  language  of  General  Taylor  himself^  in  a  letter  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, "only  to  ascertain  where  the  Indians  could  be  iound — not  to  injure  them." 
They  were  muzzled,  and  in  many  instances  controlled  by  leashes,  and  were  used  only 
to  scent  out  the  hiding-places  of  the  foe,  for  it  was  impossible  for  the  troops  to  find 
ihem,  while,  under  cover  of  night,  they  were  murdering  and  plundering  the  inhabitants 
along  the  frontier.    The  dogs  proved  incompetent  for  the  purpose,  and  the  scheme  was 

almndoned.  ,  ,  ^  . 

*  From  the  phraseology  of  the  orders,  General  Taylor  fully  understood  their  mean- 
mg.  The  Secretary  said,  that  the  moment  Texas  accepted,  by  a  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  terms  of  annexation  offered  by  the  United  States,  she  would  be  regarded  as  "  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  to  be  entitled  from  this  government  to  a  dtfenu  from 
fcmgn  inuasioH,**  Ccc-^Order  ff  Staretanf  Marof,  May,  1845. 
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•  111  the  mean  while,  oor  goremment  made  overtures  to  the  Mexican  goverameni, 
proposing  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  existing  difiicnlties ;  and  to  these  ovemues,  in 
which  an  offer  to  send  a  minister  to  Mexico  was  made,  a  fiivorable  answer  was  re- 
ceived. A  minister  was  sent,  bnt  when  he  arrived,  a  revdntion,  headed  bj  General 
Paredes,  was  in  progress,  which  proved  saccessftil,  and  the  new  government,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  snccessftil  general,  refosed  to  receive  him.  Negotiations  verr 
then  abandoned,  and  defensive  preparations  made  on  oor  Texan  frontier. 
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navigable  tributaries,  as  would  be  most  eligible  for  the  pnrpoee  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  western  frontier  of  the  new  State,  on  or  near  me  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  (the  Grreat  North  river.)  The  order  limited  his  operations, 
however,  to  a  simple  defence  of  the  territory  of  Texas,  bat  including  in 
that  territory  the  disputed  region  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande ; 
the  former  being  claimed  fay  Mexico  as  the  extreme  western  limit  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

In  a  letter  from  the  War  Department,  sent  soon  after  the  order  for  his 
march  towards  the  Gulf,  the  Secretary  said,  **  Should  Mexico  assemble  a 
large  body  of  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  cross  it  with  considerable 
force,  such  a  movement  must  be  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  United  i 
States,  and  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  You  will,  of  course,  use  all 
the  authority  which  has  been,  or  may  be,  given  you,  to  meet  such  a  state 
of  things.  Texas  must  be  protected  from  hostile  invasion ;  and  for  that 
purpose  you  will  of  course  employ,  to  the  utmost  extent,  aU  the  means  you 
possess,  or  can  command."  I 

As  soon  as  Greneral  Taylor  received  these  instructions,  he  proceeded  with 
a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  embarked,  woA        \ 
early  in  August  reached  St.  Joseph's  Island,  from  which  point  he  again        i 
emmrked  for  Corpus  Ghristi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces,  and  there  he        ! 
established  his  head-quarters,  in  S^tember,  1845.  ! 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corpus  Christi,  General  Taylor  was  reinforced 
by  seven  companies  of  infantry,  under  fifajor  Brown,  and  two  volunteer 
artillery  companies,  under  Major  Grally.  With  this  force,  he  remained  at 
Corpus  Christi  during  the  winter.^  Early  in  the  spring,  the  camp  at  { 
Corpus  Christi  was  broken  up,  and  a  portion  of  the  "Army  of  Occupation  " 
proceeded  to  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  and  another  pcfftion  to 
Point  Isabel 

The  winter  had  been  spent  in  thorough  discipline,  and  all  the  troops, 
regukr  and  volunteer,  haa  become  gready  attached  to  their  comnttnda,  I 
and  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  be  employed  in  more  active  service  than 
camp  duty.  The  march  of  the  army  towards  Matamoras  was  a  dreary 
one  indeed,  and  they  suffered  eveiy  endurable  privation  in  passing  over 
the  barren  prairies.  They  were  threatened  by  Mexicans  on  the  route; 
and  when  approaching  Point  Isabel,  a  deputation  of  citizens  met  them,  and 
presented  to  General  Taylor  a  protest,  signed  by  the  Prefect  of  the  North- 
em  District  of  the  Department  of  Tamaulipas,  against  the  presence  of  his 
army.  He  promised  tnem  an  answer  when  he  should  arrive  upon  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  then  passed  on.  When  he  arrived  at  Point  Isabel,  he  found 
his  supplies  there,  which  he  had  sent  by  water,  and  having  made  a  proper 
disposition  of  his  forces,  proceeded  with  a  laige  body  towards  the  Rio 
Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  oi  March,  1846. 

After  pitching  their  tents,  they  began  the  erection  of  defensive  woiks, 
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and  in  a  few  days  quite  a  formidable  fortification  was  raised,  fronting 
Matamoras.*  In  the  mean  while,  Paredes  had  sent  General  Ampudia  to 
take  command  of  the  Mexican  army  on  the  Rio  Grande.  He  arrived  on 
the  llth  of  April,  and  the  next  day  he  sent  the  following  communication 
to  General  Taylor,  by  a  deputation  of  officers  bearing  a  flag :  — 

Fourth  Military  Division,  ) 
General-iTirChief.  ) 

To  explain  to  you  the  many  grounds  for  the  just  grievances  felt  by  the 
Mexican  nation,  caused  by  the  United  States  government,  would  be  a  loss 
of  time,  and  an  insult  to  your  good  sense ;  I  therefore  pass  at  once  to  such 
explanations  as  I  consider  of  absolute  necessity. 

Your  goveniment,  in  an  incredible  manner  —  you  will  even  permit  me 
to  say,  an  extravagant  one,  if  the  osage  and  general  rules  established  and 
received  among  all  civilized  nations  are  regarded  —  has  not  only  insulted, 
but  has  exasperated  the  Mexican  nation,  bearing  its  conquering  banner  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  ;  and  in  this  case,  by  explicit  and 
definite  orders  of  my  government,  which  neither  can,  will,  nor  should, 
receive  new  outrages,  I  require  you  in  all  form,  and,  at  latest,  in  the  per- 
emptory term  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  break  up  your  camp  and  retire  to 
the  other  bank  of  the  Nueces  river,  while  our  governments  are  regulating 
the  pending  questions  in  relation  to  Texas.  If  you  insist  on  remaining 
upon  the  soil  of  the  Department  of  Tamaulipas,  it  will  clearly  result  that 
arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the  question ;  and  in  that  case,  I  advise 
you  that  we  accept  the  war  to  which,  with  so  much  injustice  on  your  part, 
you  provoke  us,  and  that,  on  our  part,  this  war  shall  be  conducted  con- 
formably to  the  principles  established  by  the  most  civilized  nations ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  law  of  nations  and  of  war  shall  be  the  guide  of  my 
operations ;  trusting  that  on  your  part  the  same  will  be  observed. 

With  this  view,  1  tender  you  the  considerations  due  to  your  person  and 
respectable  office. 

God  and  Liberty !  Pep^o  ^^  Ampddia. 

HEAl>-Qt7ARTERS  AT  MaTAMORAS,        ) 

2  o'clock  P,  M.,  AprU  12,  1846.  ] 
Sr.  General-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Don  Z.  Taylor. 

General  Taylor  immediately  replied  to  this  communication,  as  follows : 

Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,       ) 
Camp  Tiear  Matamoras,  Texas,  April  12,  1848.  ) 
Senor  :  — 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  this  date,  in  which  you 
summon  ;ne  to  withdraw  the  forces  under  my  command  from  their  present 
position,  and  beyond  the  river  Nueces,  until  the  pending  question  between 
our  governments,  relative  to  the  limits  of  Texas,  shall  be  settled. 

*  The  fortification  was  called  Fort  Brown,  in  honor  of  Major  Brown,  the  command- 
ing officer.  It  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Mansfield,  and  was 
large  enough  to  accommodate  about  two  thousand  men. 
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I  need  hardly  advise  you,  that,  charged  as  I  am,  in  only  a  military  ca- 
pacity, with  the  performance  of  specific  duties,  I  cannot  enter  into  a  discus* 
sion  of  the  international  question  involved  in  the  advance  of  the  American 
army.  You  will,  however,  permit  me  io  say,  that  the  government  of  the 
United  State^  has  constantly  sought  a  settlement,  by  negotiation,  of  the 
question  of  boundary ;  that  an  envoy  was  despatched  to  Mexico  for  that 
purpose,  and  that,  up  to  the  most  recent  dates,  said  envoy  had  not  been 
received  by  the  actual  Mexican  government,  if  indeed  he  has  not  received 
his  passports  and  left  the  Republic.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  been  ordered 
to  occupy  the  country  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  until  the 
boundary  shall  be  definitely  settled.  In  carrying  out  these  instructions,  I 
have  carefully  abstained  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  obeying,  in  this  regard, 
not  only  the  letter  of  my  instructions,  but  the  plain  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

The  instructions  under  which  I  am  ^ting  will  not  permit  me  to  retro- 
grade from  the  position  I  now  occupy.  In  view  of  the  relations  between 
our  respective  s^ovemments,  and  the  individual  suffering  which  may  result, 
I  regret  the  alternative  which  you  offer;  but  at  the  same  time  wish  it 
understood  that  I  shall  by  no  means  avoid  such  alternative,  leaving  the 
responsibility  with  those  who  rashly  commence  hostilities.  In  conclusion, 
you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  the  assurance  that,  on  my  part,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  among  civilized  nations  shall  be  carefully  observed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor, 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen,  TJ,  S,  A,  Commanding, 

Sr.  Gen.  D.  Pedro  de  Ampudia. 

Ampudia  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  General  Arista,  the  commander« 
in-chief  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Mexican  army,  whose  reported 
reinforcements  made  it  probable  that  some  decisive  action  would  soon  take 
place ;  consequently  the  defences  of  Fort  Brown  were  carried  on  vigorously. 
On  the  19th,  it  was  reported  toGreneral  Taylor,  that  two  vessels,  with  sup- 
plies for  the  Mexicans  in  Matamoras,  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
He  immediately  ordered  a  blockade  of  the  river,  and  enforced  it  by  placing 
the  U.  S.  brig  Lawrence  and  a  revenue  cutter  to  guard  its  mouth.*  At 
this  act  Arista  took  umbrage,  and  having  sent  a  note  of  remonstrance  to 
General  Taylor,  and  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  prepared  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Fort  Brown. 

In  the  mean  while  it  became  evident  that  Point  Isabel  was  also  a  place 
of  contemplated  attack,  and  rumora  were  rife  that  a  large  Mexican  force 
were  crossing  the  rivert  for  that  purpose.  This  report,  and  the  informa- 
tion received  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Walker,  of  the  Texan  Rangers,  from 
Major  Monroe,  the  commander  at  Point  Isabel,  of  the  attack  of  a  party  of 

*  When  General  Taylor  was  ordered  to  the  Kio  Grande,  a  small  naval  force  was 
sent  to  the  Gulf  to  protect  the  Texan  coast. 

t  To  ascertain  the  tmth  of  these  reports,  (General  Taylor  sent  out  a  scouting  party, 
under  Captain  Thornton,  up  the  river,  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  under  Captain  Kerr, 
down  the  river.  The  former  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  ajid  nearly  all 
were  taken  prisoners.  Lieutenant  Mason  was  killea  in  the  afiray ;  Captain  Thoraloa 
escaped  by  an  extraordinary  leap  of  his  horse  over  a  hedge. 
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Mexicans  upon  a  wagon  train,  gave  General  Taylor  mach  anxiety,  for  all 
his  army  supplies  were  at  the  Foint.  He  accordingly  sent  a  despatch  to 
the  Governors  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  asking  an  immediate  reinforcement 
of  four  regiments  of  volunteers  from  each  State.  Pending  the  result  of 
this  requisition,  General  Taylor  resolved  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Point 
Isabel  with  hia  whole  army,  except  a  sufficient  force  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, which  were  to  occupy  Fort  Brown,  then  placed  in  a  position  to  sustain 
a  bombardment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  May,  1846,  General  Taylor  commenced 
his  march  toward  Point  Isabel,  which  place  he  reached  in  safety.  The 
Mexican  general  supposed  this  movement  was  a  retreat,  and  at  once  ordered 
his  troops  across  the  Rio  Grande,  not  doubting  that,  if  he  could  not  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  American  army,  he  would  speedily 
cause  the  handful  in  garrison  in  Fort  Brown  to  surrender. 

During  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  Mexicans  erected  a  battery  in  the  rear 
of  Fort  Brown,  and  the  next  morning  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the 
fort.  Simultaneously  with  this  attack,  the  batteries  at  Matamoras  poured 
in  upon  them  shells  in  abundance.  The  fire  was  kept  up  incessantly  from 
each  point  until  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  when  Arista  sent  a  summons  to 
surrender."^  This  was  refused,  and  the  firing  commenced  again.  For 
four  days  the  fort  withstood  the  iron  storm,  and  on  the  fifth  the  thunder  of 
artillery  from  the  north-east  proclaimed  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  that  aid 
was  approaching  in  answer  to  their  signal-guns  of  distress. 

That  booming  of  cannon  proved  to  be  more  than  mere  answers  to  signal- 
cruns ;  it  was  the  thunder  of  combat  upon  the  field  of  Pftlo  Alto.  General 
Taylor,  who  reached  Point  Isabel  in  safety,  had  heard  the  signals  of  dis- 
tress at  Fort  Brown,  and  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men, 
and  a  supply  train  of  nearly  three  hundred  wagons,  he  started  for  the 
relief  of  the  gallant  garrison.  Early  the  next  morning,  scouts  gave  notice 
that  a  Mexican  force  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  at  the  verge  of  the 
prairie  over  which  they  were  marching,  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  imme- 
diately prepared  for  action,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  gave  orders 
to  advance.  It  was  soon  as<;ertained  that  the  enemy's  force  was  about  six 
thousand  strong;  but,  undaunted,  the  brave  Taylor  pressed  forward  to 
conflict.  The  battle  was  a  terrible  one,  and  lasted  until  nearly  sunset.  It 
resulted  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Americans,  The  Mexicans  dis- 
persed and  retreated  behind  the  chapparal,t  and  that  night  the  gallant 
Americans  slept  upon  the  battle-field. 

During  the  engagement,  Major  Ringgold,  one  of  the  bravest  oflicers  in 
the  army,  while  doing  terrible  execution  upon  the  enemy  with  his  flying 
artillery,  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  entered  one  thigh,  passed 
through  his  horse,  ana  out  through  his  other  thigh,  and  both  horse  and 

*  The  bomb-proof  shelters,  erected  by  Major  Brown,  made  the  shots  and  shells  of 
the  enemy  almost  inefficient.  The  gallant  commander,  however,  was  killed  at  the 
commencement,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Hawkins. 

f  Chapparal  is  the  name  given  by  the  Mexicans  to  the  thick  undergrowth  of  their 
stunted  forests,  which  makes  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier.  The  place  where  this 
battle  was  fought  is  called  Falo  Alto,  or  high  treesj  which  abounded  near,  and  which, 
with  the  anderirrowth,  form  the  chapparal.  The  trees  are  high  only  by  comparison, 
for  they  are  of  stinted  growth. 
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rider  fell  to  the  ground  mortally  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  nine  killed  and  forty-four  wounded.  That  of  the  Mexicans  was 
reported  at  six  hundred. 

The  next  morning',  May  9th,  General  Taylor,  having  sent  the  wounded 
back  to  Point  Isabel,  resumed  his  march  for  the  Bio  Grande,  but  fully 
prepared  for  an  expected  attack  from  the  enemy,  who  had  rallied,  and  had 
been  reinforced  during  the  night.  Passing  through  an  opening  in  the 
chapparal,  they  came  to  a  prairie,  indented  by  a  ravine,  called  Rema  de  la 
Palma.^  Within  that  natural  trench  they  found  the  Mexicsms  prepared 
for  battle.  They  had  formed  a  battery  m  such  a  position  that  it  could 
completely  sweep  the  road,  and  were  otherwise  strongly  posted.  AAer 
some  very  severe  skirmishing,  General  Taylor  order^  Captain  May  to 
charge  the  battery  upon  the  road  with  his  dragoons,  and  capture  the  artil- 
lery. The  command  was  hardly  given,  before  the  gallant  May,  rising  in 
his  stirrups,  called  out,  ^*  Remember  your  regiment !  Men,  follow ! "  and 
dashing  forward,  amid  the  shower  of  balls  that  came  from  the  battery,  made 
his  horse  leap  the  barrier.  A  few  of  his  men  followed  in  the  mighty  leap; 
the  gunners  were  killed  or  dispersed,  and  General  La  Vega,  who  was 
about  applying  a  match  to  a  piece,  was  made  prisoner,  and  amid  the  iron 
hail  of  the  enemy,  was  carried  in  triumph  within  die  American  lines. 
Still  the  battle  iBged  on,  and  soon  the  combatants  closed  in,  and  the  strife 
was  terrible,  llie  almost  impenetrable  chapparal  was  alive  with  the 
enemy,  from  whence  they  kept  up  a  deadly  fiie ;  but  at  length  the  camp 
and  head-quarters  of  General  Arista,  the  commander-in-chief,  were  cap- 
tured, and  the  enemy  was  completely  routed.! 

In  this  engagement,  only  seventeen  hundred  Americans  took  port,  while 
the  number  of  the  enemy  was  about  seven  thousand  chosen  troops,  and 
nearly  two  thousand  irregulars.  The  American  loss  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  ten,  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  Mexicans  was  more 
than  one  thousand.  Arista  saved  himself  by  flight,  and,  quite  unattended, 
he  made  his  way  across  the  Rio  Grande.  Greneral  La  V^;a  and  a  few 
other  officers  were  sent  on  parole  to  New  Orleans. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  General  Tayliff 
returned  to  Point  Isabel,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  future  with 
Commodore  Conner,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brown,  to  commence  ofien- 
sive  operations.  For  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  the  fort  had  withstood 
an  almost  incessant  fire  from  the  enemy,  without  receiving  much  damage. 
Taylor  at  once  prepared  to  bombard  Matamoras,  where,  he  understood,  die 
enemy  were  again  collecting.  On  the  17th,  Arista  sent  a  deputation  to 
Taylor,  to  ask  for  an  armistice  until  the  two  governments  should  arrange 
the  dispute.  The  pretence  was  too  thin  for  the  eagle  eye  of  **  Rough  and 
Ready ; "  he  saw  through  it  all,  and  refused  the  boon.  But  during  the 
conference  of  the  deputation,  Arista  succeeded  in  removing  a  good  deal  of 

*  This  ravine,  which  is  about  four  feet  deep  and  two  hondred  feet  wide,  forms  the 
bed,  in  the  rainy  season,  of  continaous  pools.  Upon  its  brink  the  pabnetto  flourishes. 
In  dry  weather,  the  water  disappears,  and  irom  this  cause,  and  the  presence  of  palms, 
the  Mexicans  call  the  place  Resaea  de  la  Palma. 

f  Never  was  the  rout  of  an  army  more  complete.  The  plate  and  other  pnvaie 
property  of  Arista,  correspondence,  arms,  ammunition,  and  equipments  for  sevcnd 
thousand  men,  and  two  thousand  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
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ammunition  and  stores  from  the  city,  and  during  the  night  he  retreated 
with  his  troops  to  the  open  country  towards  Monterey.  Hearing  of  this, 
Taylor  withheld  his  homb-shells,  and  on  the  18th  he  crossed  the  river  with 
a  large  detachment  of  his  army,  and  entered  Matamoras  in  triumph.  The 
American  flag  was  unfurled  upon  its  battlements,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
American  army  was  encamped  upon  undisputed  Mexican  soil. 

The  day  succeeding  the  occupation  of  Matamoras,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grarlojid,  with  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Arista ;  but 
their  igrnorance  of  the  country,  and  the  general  barrenness,  which  afforded 
scarcely  any  provender  for  the  horses,  forced  them  to  return  after  pursuing 
the  fiymg  enemy  full  sixty  miles,  and  most  of  the  time  within  twenty-four 
hours*  march  of  them. 

General  Taylor  remained  at  Matamoras  from  May  until  September  5th, 
awaiting  the  orders  of  his  government,  receiving  reinforcements,  and 
making  preparations  for  marching  against  Monterey,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  die  interior.^  In  the  mean  while  Congress  had  highly  approved 
of  his  course,  voted  an  appropriation  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  author- 
ized the  raising,  by  volunteer  enlistment,  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
By  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitted  to  General  Taylor  a  commission  as  Major-General  by 
brevet. 

The  force  organized  by  General  Taylor  to  advance  on  Montereyt  con- 
sisted of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  men.  Besides  these,  he 
reserved  about  two  thousand  men  to  garrison  Camargo,  and  more  for  points 
further  in  the  rear,  under  the  general  command  of  General  Patterson. 
General  Ampudia  commanded  at  Monterey,  and  hearing  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  Taylor  to  attack  it,  he  greatly  strengthened  its  defences,  and  felt 
quite  secure  within  its  walls.  He  hiad  eight  thousand  troops  under  his 
command,  besides  the  armed  citizens ;  and  he  had,  also,  supplies  of  every 
kind  in  abundance. 

General  Taylor  arrived  within  sight  of  Monterey  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, and,  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  General  Worth's  advanced  column 
bivouacked  on  the  road,  with  a  heavy  and  cold  rain  pouring  upon  them, 
unprotected  by  tent  or  blanket.  The  attack  commenced  on  the  21st  by 
General  Worth,  and  continued,  in  connection  with  other  divisions  of  the 
army,  all  the  next  day.  On  the  23d,  the  assault  became  general,  and  a 
dreadful  conflict  ensued  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  From  the  strong  stone 
houses,  volleys  of  musketry  dealt  death  in  all  directions  among  our  soldiera; 
but  they  were  resolved  on  victory,  and  victory  they  achieved.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  the  siege,  Ampudia  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  asking  a  brief  sus- 
psnsion  of  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of  a  parley.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  Mexican  general  proposed  to  evacuate  the  city.  General 
Taylor  would  not  consent  to  an  evacuation,  but  insisted  upon  a  complete 
surrender  of  the  town  and  garrison,  the  latter  as  prisonera  of  war.     It  was 

*  On  the  very  day  that  General  Taylor  entered  Matamoras,  the  United  States  squad- 
ron arrived  off  Vera  Cruz,  and  commenced  the  blockade  of  that  and  other  ports  on  the 
Galf. 

t  Monterey  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Leon,  and,  at  the  time  in  question,  it 
contained  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  holds  in  Mex- 
ico, and  during  the  revolution  of  1823  it  bade  defiance  to  the  royal  arms  of  Old  Spain. 
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finaUv  agreed,  on  the  24th,  that  the  city  should  be  sunendered  to  Taylor, 
and  the  Mexican  troops  were  allowed  to  evacuate  the  next  day.  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone,  General  Worth's  division  was  quartered  in  the  city,  and 
quiet  reigned  among  the  inhabitants.  In  this  siege  the  Americans  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  loss  of 
the  Mexicans  is  not  correctly  known,  but  was  much  more  than  that  of  the 
Americans.* 

After  the  Capitulation,  General  Taylor  found  his  force  at  Monterey  re- 
duced to  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  efiective  men ;  and  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  volunteers  at  different  points  on  the  Kio  Grande  made 
it  quite  improbable  that  he  could  soon  receive  reinforcements.  Having 
despatched  an  account  of  the  siege  and  terms  of  capitulation  to  his  gov- 
ernment, General  Taylor  awaited  an  answer,  and  instructions  for  his  future 
movements.  He  called  upon  his  government  for  ample  reinforcements, 
and  recommended  the  landing  of  25,000  troops  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  finally 
received  such  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  he  informed 
the  Mexican  general-in-chief  that  the  armistice  would  cease  on  the  ISth 
of  November. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  General  Worth's  division  left  Monterey  for 
Saltillo,t  and  General  Taylor,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  except  a  sufficient 
garrison,  took  up  their  line  of  march  on  the  13th.t  On  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, General  Taylor  set  out  for  Victoria,  intending  to  march  to  and  attack 
Tampico ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  he  received  a  despatch  from 
General  Worth,  announcing  the  rumor  that  Santa  Anna,  with  a  targe  force, 
was  about  to  make  a  demonstration  on  Saltillo.  He  therefore  deemed  it 
prudent  to  return  to  Monterey,  to  be  ready  to  reinforce  General  Worth  at 
Saltillo,  in  case  the  rumor  should  prove  true.  On  the  20th,  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Saltillo,  announcing  the  arrival  of  General  Wool's  division, 
and  that  the  rumored  attack  of  Santa  Anna  was  a  fable.  He  again  pno- 
ceeeded  to  Victoria,  and  on  the  29th  that  place  was  occupied  by  General 
Quitman,  without  resistance. 

While  General  Taylor  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  winter  campaign, 
and  concentrating  his  forces  for  the  purpose,  General  Scott  arrived,  and, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  government,  prepared  for  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Vera  Cruz.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  upon  Genenl 
Taylor  for  a  large  number  of  lus  best  officers,  and  a  great  portion  of  his 
regular  troops,  leaving  him  in  the  painful  position  of  acting  only  on  the 
defensive.  His  force  was  reduced  to  about  ^yb  thousand  men,  of  which 
only  five  hundred  were  regulars. 

Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  elected  Provisional  President  of  Mexico  in 
December,  began  immediately  to  concentrate  a  laige  force  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  Greneral  Taylor,  should  he  be  rein- 
forced and  attempt  to  penetrate  the  country  beyond  Monterey,  or  drive 
him  firom  that  strong  position.     In  this  movement  he  displayed  great 

*  For  details  of  this  siege,  see  Fry's  Life  of  General  Taylor. 

t  Saltillo  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Coahoiia,  and  is  situated  ahoat  sixty-fiine 
miles  south-west  from  Monterey. 

X  The  governor  of  the  State  offered  no  resistance,  but  sent  to  Generftl  Taylor  a  sol- 
emn protest  against  the  act  of  the  United  States  government  in  thus  taking  militaij 
possession  of  his  domain. 
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energy,  and  before  the  end  of  January  he  had  about  twenty-one  thousand 
troops  at  San  Luis.  On  the  first  of  February,  he  began  his  march  toward 
Saltillo,  confident  in  his  numerical  strength,  aod, avowedly  determined  to 
drive  the  Americans  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  He  arrived  at  Encarnacion 
on  the  20th  of  February,  and  on  the  21st  advanced  on  Saltillo.  General 
Wool,  who  was  at  Saltillo,  had  kept  General  Taylor  advised  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Mexican  army ;  and  when  the  old  hero  was  assured  that  Santa 
Anna  was  rapidly  approaching,  he  resolved,  weak  as  his  numbers  were,  to 
have  a  battle  with  him.  So,  on  the  31st  of  January,  he  left  Monterey 
with  all  his  troops,  except  fifteen  hundred,  whom  he  left  in  garrison  there, 
and  on  the  2d  of  February  he  reached  Saltillo.  He  proceeded  to  Agua 
Nueva  on  the  4th,  twenty  miles  south  of  Saltillo,  on  the  San  Luis  road, 
where  he  encamped  until  the  21st.  Learning  that  the  Mexicans  were 
advancing  in  large  force,  he  fell  back  to  Angostura,  a  narrow  defile  in  the 
mountains,  directly  facing  the  hacienda*  of  Buena  Vista.  He  there  en- 
camped in  battle  array,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Santa  Anna.t 

General  Taylor  showed  much  skill  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his 
battle-ground,  it  being  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  the  road  upon  which 
the  Mexicans  advanced  passing  through  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  mountains, 
—  a  sort  of  Thermopylse.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  February,  (the 
birth-day  of  Washington,)  the  vast  army  of  Mexicans  appeared  in  view, 
and  about  eleven  o'clock  they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  American  lines, 
where  they  halted.  Santa  Anna  immediately  sent  a  white  flag  to  General 
Taylor,  and  the  following  despatch  by  the  bearer :  — 

Camp  at  Encatada,  February  22d,  1847. 

God  and  Liberty  I 

You  are  surrounded  by  20,000  men,  and  cannot,  in  any  human  proba- 
bility, avoid  sufiering  a  rout  and  being  cut  to  pieces  with  your  troops  ;  but 
as  you  deserve  consideration  and  particular  esteem,  I  wish  to  save  you  from 
such  a  catastrophe,  and  for  that  purpose  give  you  this  notice,  in  order  that 
you  may  surrender  at  discretion,  under  the  assurance  that  you  will  be 
treated  with  the  consideration  belonging  to  the  Mexican  character;  to 
which  end,  you  will  be  granted  an  hour's  time  to  make  up  your  mind,  to 
commence  from  the  moment  that  my  flag  of  truce  arrives  in  your  camp. 

With  tliis  view,  I  assure  you  of  my  particular  consideration. 

Antonio  Lopez  oe  Santa  AimA. 

To  General  Z.  Taylor,  commanding  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

General  Taylor,  who  is  always  "  ready,"  did  not  take  the  hour  allotted 
to  him  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  instantly  sat  down  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing reply :  — 

Head-quarters,  Army  of  Occupation,  ) 
Near  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  22d,  1847.    \ 

Sir  :  —  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning  me  to  surrender 

*  hacienda  is  the  name  given  to  a  plantation  or  estate.  The  meaning  of  Buena 
Vista  is  pleasant  view. 

f  According  to  Mexican  acconnts,  Santa  Anna  had  21,340  men,  while  General  Tay- 
lor had  only  4073,  about  one-fifth  as  many. 
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my  forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  decline  acceding  to  your 
request. 

With  high  respect,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor,  Major-Geneml  U.  S.  Army. 

This  correspondence  opened  the  ball,  and  very  soon  after  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna's  messenger,  both  armies  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
conflict.  The  Mexicans  unexpectedly  withheld  their  attack  until  the  next 
morning.  The  American  troops  bivouacked  without  fires,  and  slept  upon 
their  arms  that  night.  During  the  night,  the  enemy  endeavored  to  form  a 
cordon  of  troops  around  our  gallant  little  army,  and  detachments  were 
posted  upon  the  mountain-sides  above  them.  The  action  commenced  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  was  kept  up,  with  dreadful  slaughter  dar- 
ing the  whole  day.  Until  nearly  night,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt 
who  would  be  the  victor;  but  the  enemy  was  finally  routed  from  every 
position,  and  darkness  brought  the  conflict  to  a  close.  The  weather  tlmi 
night  was  severely  cold,  and  the  exhausted  Americans  slept  upon  the  battle- 
field without  fires,  expecting  to  renew  the  contest  in  the  morning ;  but  it 
was  ascertained  that  Santa  Anna  had  fallen  back  to  Agua  Nueva,  abowi 
eight  miles  distant.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  his  large  army  was  almost 
totally  dispersed.  The  dead  and  dying  Mexicans  were  strewed  thickly 
along  the  path  of  their  chief's  retreat,  and  they  left  more  than  five  hundred 
of  their  comrades  dead  upon  the  field.  The  American  loss  was  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  wounded,  and  twen- 
ty-three missing.  The  Mexican  loss  was  nearly  two  thousand.  The 
Americans  lost  twenty-eight  officers,  among  whom  was  Captain  Lincoln, 
assistant  adjutant-general.  Colonels  Hardin  and  M*Kee,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clay,  a  son  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  Henry  Clay. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  sustain  the  claim  of  General  Taylor  to 
the  character  of  a  great  general,  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista*  was  amply 
sufficient  to  set  all  questions  at  rest.  Taking  into  account  the  disparity  of 
numbers,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  his  army  consisted  of  volun- 
teers— many  of  them  raw  recruits — we  think  this  battle  may  be  inscribed 
upon  the  page  of  history  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 

After  a  few  ofTensive  and  defensive  movements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
battle-ground  of  Buena  Vista,  General  Taylor  returned  to  his  camp  at 
Walnut  Springs,  where  he  remained  quite  inaciivet  uniil  December,  1847, 
when  he  returned  home.  At  New  Orleans,  and  every  other  place  on  his 
route  to  his  family  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  he  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect  and  admiration.  The  serrice 
in  Mexico  not  needing  his  aid,  he  remained  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his 

*  Once  before,  Buena  Vista  was  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  battle.  In  1823,  tvclvc 
tlioiisand  Spanish  regulars  were  cut  to  pieces  by  eighteen  thousand  Mexicans,  in  tbe 
war  with  Spain  for  Mexican  independence.  ^ 

t  Toward  the  close  of  1846,  General  Scott  was  ordered  to  take  supreme  cominand 
of  the  army  in  Mexico.  He  reached  the  Rio  Grande  about  the  first  of  Januaiy,  1817, 
and  commenced  operations  by  capturing  Vera  Cruz.  From  that  time,  all  the  military 
movements  of  consequence  in  Mexico  were  upon  the  line  of  Scott's  expetlition  against 
the  capital.  General  Taylor  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  maintain  securely  the  rantage- 
ground  he  had  gained  in  his  previous  battles. 
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^Bunily  until  called  to  fill  the  highest  civil  station  in  the  gift  of  his  country- 
men —  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  brilliant  achievements  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  so 
strongly  did  admiration  for  the  skill,  wisdom,  and  bravery  of  General 
Taylor  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  that  a  spontaneous 
desire  seemed  to  have  been  awakened  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  to 
reward  him  by  making  him  president  of  the  republic,  the  honor  of  whose 
arms  he  had  so  nobly  sustained. 

Having  been  informally  nominated  very  extensively  by  the  press,  and 
by  many  public  meetings,  with  little  distinction  of  party,  General  Taylor 
was  addressed  from  all  quarters  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  his  political 
opinions  on  the  chief  topics  of  interest  to  the  country.  To  these  letters, 
his  replies  were  brief  and  general;  at  first  declining  any  definite  move- 
ment in  the  matter,  until  the  country  should  be  relieved  from  her  difiUcui- 
ties  with  Mexico.  Subsequently,  however,  he  expressed  a  willingness  to 
become  a  candidate,  provided  he  were  not  to  be  considered  the  candidate 
of  a  party,  nor  bound  by  party  pledges.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bronson,  of 
South  Carolina,  he  uses  the  following  language :  —  '*  If  I  were  called  to 
the  presidential  chair,  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  without  regard 
to  their  political  difierences,  I  should  deem  it  my  duty  to  accept  the 
office.  But  while  I  freely  avow  my  attachment  to  the  administrative  policy 
of  our  early  presidents,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  cannot  submit 
even  in  thus  accepting  it,  to  the  exaction  of  any  other  pledge  as  to  the 
course  I  should  pursue,  than  that  of  discharging  its  functions  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  afibrds  me  great  pleasure  fully  to  concur  with  you  in  your 
high  and  just  estimate  of  the  virtues,  of  both  head  and  heart,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  (Messrs.  Clay,  Webster,  Adams,  McDuffie,  and  Cal- 
houn) mentioned  in  your  letter.  I  have  never  exercised  the  privilege  of 
voting ;  but  had  I  been  called  upon,  at  the  last  presidential  election,  to  do 
ao,  I  should  most  certainly  have  cast  my  vote  for  Mr.  Clay.*' 

Several  months  later,  in  answer  to  earnest  and  repeated  calls.  General 
Taylor  set  forth  his  opinions  upon  several  important  points,  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  securing  his  nomination : 

"Baton  Rouob,  April  22,  1848. 

<^  Dear  Sir  :  —  My  opinions  have  been  so  often  misconceived  and  misrepresented, 
that  I  deem  it  due  to  myself,  if  not  to  my  friends,  to  make  a  brief  exposition  of  them 
upon  the  topics  to  which  you  have  called  my  attention. 

"  I  hare  consented  to  the  use  of  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  I  have 
frankly  avowed  my  own  distrust  of  my  fitness  for  this  high  station :  but  having,  at  the 
solicitation  of  many  of  my  countrymen,  taken  my  position  as  a  candidate,  I  du  not  feel 
at  Uberty  to  surrender  that  position  until  my  friends  manifest  a  wish  that  I  should 
retire  from  it.  I  will  then  most  gladly  do  so.  I  have  no  private  purposes  to  accomplish, 
no  party  projects  to  build  up,  no  enemies  to  punish — nothing  to  serve  but  my  country. 

<<  I  have  been  very  often  addressed  by  letter,  and  my  opinions  have  been  asked  upon 
almost  every  question  that  might  occur  to  the  writers  as  affecting  the  interests  of  their 
country  or  their  party.  I  have  not  always  responded  to  these  inquiries,  for  various 
reasons. 

'*  I  confess,  while  1  have  great  cardinal  principles  which  will  regulate  my  political 
life,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the  minute  details  of  political  IegI^lation  to 
give  solemn  pledges  to  exert  myself  to  carry  out  this  or  defeat  that  measure.  I  have 
no  concealment.    I  hold  no  opinion  which  I  would  not  readily  proclaim  to  my  assem- 
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bled  coantrymen ;  but  crade  impressions  upon  matters  of  policy,  which  mt^  be  ri^^ 
to-day  and  wrong  to-morrow,  are  perhaps  not  the  best  test  of  fitness  for  office.  One 
who  cannot  be  trusted  without  pledges,  cannot  be  confided  in  merely  on  account  of 
them. 

"  I  will  proceed,  however,  now  to  respond  to  your  inquiries. 

"1.  I  reiterate  what  I  have  so  often  said :  I  am  a  XVliig.  If  elected,  I  would  not  be 
the  mere  president  of  a  party.  I  would  endeavor  to  act  independent  of  party  domi- 
nation.  \  should  feel  bound  to  administer  the  government  untrammelled  by  party 
schemes. 

"  2.  The  Veto  Power.  —  The  power  given  by  the  constitution  to  the  executive  to 
interpose  his  veto  is  a  high  conservative  power ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  be 
exercised,  except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the  constitution,  or  manifest  hasie  and 
want  of  consideration  by  Congress.  Indeed,  I  have  thought  that  for  many  years  post 
the  known  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  executive  have  exercised  undue  and  injurioas 
influence  upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  government ;  and,  for  this  cause,  I 
have  thought  oar  system  was  in  danger  of  undergoing  a  great  change  from  its  tme 
theory.  The  personal  opinions  of  the  individual  who  may  happen  to  occupy  the  execu- 
tive chair  ought  not  to  control  the  action  of  Congress  upon  questions  of  domestic  pol- 
icy ;  nor  ought  his  objections  to  be  interposed  where  questions  of  constitutional  power 
have  been  settled  by  the  various  departments  of  government,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people. 

"  3.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the  improvement  of  our  great  high- 
ways, rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried  out  by  the  executive. 

"  4.  The  Mexican  War.  —  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  peace.  My  life  has 
been  devoted  to  arms,  yet  I  look  upon  war,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  as 
a  national  calamity,  to  be  avoided  if  compatible  with  the  national  honor.  The  princi- 
ples of  our  government,  as  well  as  its  true  policy,  are  opposed  to  the  subjugation  of 
other  nations,  and  the  dismemberment  of  other  countries,  by  conquest.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Washington,  '  Why  should  we  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign  • 
ground?'  In  the  Mexican  war,  our  national  honor  has  been  vindicated  ;  and  in  dic- 
tating terms  of  peace,  we  may  well  afford  to  be  forbearing,  and  even  magnanimous,  to 
a  fallen  foe. 

"  These  are  my  opinions  upon  the  subjects  referred  to  by  you,  and  any  reports  or 
publications,  written  or  verbal,  from  any  source,  differing  in  any  essential  particular 
from  what  is  here  written,  are  unauthorized  and  untrue. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  again  write  upon  the  subject  of  national  politics.  I 
shall  engage  in  no  schemes,  no  combinations,  no  intrigues.  If  the  American  people 
have  not  confidence  in  me,  they  ought  not  to  give  me  their  suffrages.  If  they  do  not, 
you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  me,  when  I  declare  I  shall  be  content.  I  am  too 
old  a  soldier  to  murmur  against  such  high  authority. 

"Z.  TAYLOR  ' 

"To  Capt.  J.  S.  Allison." 

With  this  explicit  avowal  of  Whig  principles,  and  yet  of  persistent  de- 
termination to  keep  free  from  mere  party  fetters,  General  Taylor's  name 
was  presented  to  the  Whig  National  Convention,  which  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  June  7th,  1848. 

The  convention  embraced  many  strong  friends  of  Clay,  Scott,  Webster, 
Clayton,  and  McLean  ;  and  it  had  not  been  generally  supposed  that  Tay- 
lor's name  would  be  strongly  urged  upon  its  notice. 

Yet,  on  the  first  ballot,  he  took  the  lead  of  all  others,  and  on  the  fourth, 
was  declared  the  nomniee  of  the  convention,  by  the  very  decisive  vote  of 
171  for  Taylor,  to  109  for  all  others.  The  Hon.  Millard*  Fillmorc,  of  New 
York,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President,  by  the  same  convention.  The 
popular  vote,  at  the  campaign  of  1848,  was  as  follows :  Taylor,  1,360,752; 
Cass,  1,219,962;  Van  Buren,  291,342;  and  the  vote  of  the  electors,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  was,  Taylor  163 ;  Cass,  127. 
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The  4th  of  March,  1849;  falling  upon  Sunday,  the  ceremonies  of  inau- 
guration were  deferred  to  the  5th,  when  General  Taylor  was  inducted  into 
the  presidential  office  and  honors,  with  the  usual  ceremonies — the  oath  of 
office  being  administered  by  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Taney. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  he  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  thousands  of  assembled  citizens,  from  the  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Elected  by  the  American  people  to  the  highest  office  kDown  to  our  laws,  I  appear 
here  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  consutation ;  and,  in  compliance  with  a  time- 
honored  custom,  to  adoress  those  who  are  now  assembled. 

The  confidence  and  re^ct  shown  by  my  countrymen,  in  calling  me  to  be  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  republic  holding  a  high  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earUi,  have  in- 
spired me  with  feelings  of  the  most  profound  gratitude ;  but,  when  I  reflect  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  office  which  their  partiality  has  bestowed  imposes  the  discharge  of 
the  most  ardnous  duties,  and  involves  the  weightiest  obligations,  I  am  conscious  that 
the  position  which  I  have  been  called  to  fill,  though  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  loftiest  am- 
bition, is  snrroimded  by  fearful  respensibilities.  Happily,  however,  in  the  performance 
of  my  new  duties,  I  shall  not  be  without  able  cooperation.  The  le^lative  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  government  present  prominent  examples  of  distiagaished  civU  at- 
tainments and  matured  experience  ^  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  call  to  my  assist- 
ance in  the  executive  departments  individuals  whose  talents,  integrity,  and  purity  of 
character,  will  furnish  ample  guarantees  for  the  faithful  and  honorable  performance  of 
the  trusts  to  be  committed  to  their  charge.  With  such  aids,  and  an  honest  purpose  to 
do  whatever  is  right,  I  hope  to  execute  diligently,  impartially,  and  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  the  manifold  duties  devolved  upon  me. 

In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  my  guide  will  be  the  Constitution  which  I  this  day 
swear  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  diefend."  For  the  interpretation  of  that  instrument,  I 
shall  look  to  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  tribunals  established  by  its  authority,  and  to 
the  practice  of  the  government  under  the  earlier  presidents,  who  had  so  large  a  share 
in  its  formation.  To  the  example  of  those  illustrious  patriots,  I  shall  always  defer  with 
reverence ;  and  especially  to  his  example  who  was,  by  so  many  titles, "  the  Father  of  his 
Country," 

To  command  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States ;  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  other  officers ;  to 
give  to  Con^jess  information  of  the  state  of  tne  Union,  and  recommend  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judge  to  be  necessary ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  laws  shall  be  fiiithfully 
executed :  these  are  the  most  important  functions  intrusted  to  the  President  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  it  may  be  expectra  that  I  shall  briefly  indicate  the  principles  which  will 
control  me  in  their  executiofl. 

Chosea  by  the  body  of  the  people,  under  the  assurance  that  my  administration 
would  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  to  the  support  of  any 

Sarticidar  section  or  merely  local  interest,  I  this  day  renew  the  declarations  I  have 
eretofore  made,  and  proclaim  my  fixed  determination  to  maintain,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  the  government  in  its  original  purity,  and  to  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  my  public 
policy,  those  great  republican  doctrines  which  constitute  the  strength  of  our  national 
existence. 

In  reference  to  the  army  and  navy,  lately  employed  with  so  much  distinction  on 
active  service,  care  shall  be  taken  to  insure  the  highest  condition  of  efficiency  *,  and,  in 
fiirtherance  at  that  object,  the  military  and  naval  schools,  sustained  by  the  Uberality  of 
Congress,  shall  receive  the  special  attention  of  the  Executive. 

As  American  freemen,  we  cannot  but  sympathize  in  all  efibrts  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  ci^  and  political  liberty ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  warned  by  the  ad- 
monitions of  history  and  the  voice  of  our  own  beloved  Washington  to  abstain  from 
entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations.  In  all  disputes  between  conflicting  govern- 
ments, it  is  our  interest  not  less  than  our  duty  to  remain  strictly  neutral ;  while  our 
geographical  positioD,  the  genius  of  our  institntioDS  and  our  people,  the  advancing 
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spirit  of  civilisation,  and,  above  all,  the  dictates  of  leligioD,  direct  ds  to  the  calUftfSoa 
or  peacefal  and  friendly  relations  with  all  other  powers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  do  in- 
ternational qaestion  can  now  arise  which  a  government,  confident  in  its  own  strength, 
and  resolved  to  protect  its  own  just  rights,  may  not  settle  by  wise  negotiation :  and  it 
eminently  becomes  a  government  like  onr  own,  founded  on  the  morality  and  inteDi- 
gence  of  its  citizens,  and  upheld  by  their  affections,  to  ezhanst  every  resort  of  honor- 
able diplomacy  befioire  aprpeahng  to  arms.  In  the  conduct  of  oar  foreign  ielBtion&  I 
shsdl  conform  to  these  views,  as  I  believe  them  essential  to  the  best  interests  and  the 
true  honor  of  the  country. 

The  appointing  power  vested  in  the  President  imposes  delicate  and  oneroos  duties. 
So  far  as  It  is  possible  to  be  informed,  I  shall  make  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  in- 
dispensable prerequisites  to  the  bestowal  of  office,  and  the  absence  of  either  of  these 
qualities  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  removal. 

It  shall  be  my  study  to  recommend  such  constitutional  measures  to  Co&gi«ss  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  encouragement  and  protection  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  agrictdture.  commerce  and  manufactures ;  to  improve  oar  rivers  and  har- 
bors ;  to  provide  for  the  speedy  extingaishment  of  the  public  debt ;  to  enforoe  a  strict 
accountability  on  the  part  of  all  officers  of  the  government,  and  the  atmost  ecooomy  in 
all  pablic  expenditores.  But  it  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  itself,  in  which  all  legi^ 
lative  ])owers  are  vested  bv  the  constitution,  to  tegolate  these  and  other  matten  of 
domestic  policy.  I  shall  look  with  confidence  to  the  enli^tened  patriotism  of  thai 
body  to  adopt  such  measures  of  conciliation  as  may  harmonize  conflicting  interests^ 
and  tend  to  perpetuate  that  Union  which  should  be  the  pononoant  object  or  onr  hopes 
and  affections.  In  anv  action  calculated  to  inromote  an  object  so  near  Uie  heart  of 
every  one  who  truly  loves  his  coantry,  I  will  zeakmsly  vnite  with  the  oooidiiiate 
branches  of  the  g[ovemment. 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  you,  my  fellow-citiMiis,  upon  the  high  state  of  pK» 
perity  to  which  tiie  goodness  of  Divine  Providence  has  conducted  oar  common  eoanny. 
Let  us  invoke  a  continuance  of  the  same  Protecting  Care  tt^ch  has  led  as  from  s  " 
beginnings  to  the  eminence  we  this  day  occupy,  and  let  08  seek  to  doserve  that 


tinuance,  by  prudence  and  moderation  in  our  coondls «  by  weU-direded  attempts  tt> 
assuage  the  bitterness  which  too  often  marks  tmavoidable  diffiairenoes  of  opunioa;  hf 


the  promulgation  and  practice  of  just  and  hberal  principles;  and  If 
patnotism,  which  shall  acknowledge  no  limits  bat  oose  oi  oar  own  widf  cpwad  ie- 
public. 

In  persoa,  the  General  is  about  the  middle  height,  slightly  inclined  to 
coipnkncy .  His  legs  are  pronortionably  too  short  for  his  body,  so  ^t  he 
appears  a  taller  man  on  horseback  dian  on  foot.  Beneroleace  is  a  sizik* 
ing  characteristic  of  his  countenance,  and  in  this  respect  his  face  is  the 
true  index  of  his  heart  He  is  kind,  forbearing,  and  humane.  As  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  tenderness  of  his  heart,  we  will  mention  a  &ct  related 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picajrune,  and  then  leave  the  old 
hero  to  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  reader.  **  The  parting  scene,"  says 
the  writer,  "  between  Greneral  Taylor  and  the  Mississippi  regiment,  (after 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,)  was  affecting  in  the  extreme.  As  the  men 
marched  by  him  to  return  to  their  homes,  oveq^oweied  with  a  recoUectioa 
of  the  high  deeds  which  had  endear«l  them  to  nim,  and  with  their  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  affection,  he  attempted  in  vain  to  address  ihon. 
With  tears  streaming  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  all  he  could  say  waft, 
*  Go  on,  boys — go  on-^I  can't  speak  I " 

General  Taylor  has  entered  upon  his  admiaistiatioii,  sftong  ia  4be  eon- 
fidence  of  a  large  majority  of  his  countrjinen,  at  a  time  when  onr  ooontry 
is  at  peace  with  all  tne  world,  and,  we  will  &in  believe,  sincerely  desmiias 
lo  remain  so ;  at  a  time  when  her  agricultural,  min^al,  manufacturing 
and  commercial  resources  are  being  developed  beyond  all  foimer  precedeol; 
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when  OUT  greatly  augmented  territory  is  oflering  a  wide  and  fruitful  field 
to  domestic  enterprise,  and  an  allunng  refuge  to  the  oppressed  and  de- 
spairing of  other  lands,  distracted  hy  revolutions,  or  devastated  by  war, 
pestilence,  or  famine.  He  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  cabinet  of  ac- 
knowledged honesty  and  ability.  He  has  all  the  requisite  means  of  suc- 
cess. It  must  be  left  for  future  historians  to  say  whether  his  administra- 
tion shall  have  fulfilled  the  high  promise  of  its  beginning,  by  devoting 
itself  not  to  mere  personal  or  party  mterests,  but  to  the  highest  welfare  qS- 
the  whole  country.  GOD  grant  that  it  may  be  the  ushering-in  of  a  ilew 
era  of  lofty  patriotism,  of  universal  liberty  protected  by  law,  of  genuine 
progress  ana  abiding  prosperity — an  administration  worthy  of  a  lard  ^"^^ 
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SAMUEL   ADAMS. 

The  me  raories  of  few  men  wiH  perhaps  be  cherished,  by  their  posterity 
with  a  more  jealous  and  grateful  admiration  than  those  of  the  patriotic 
individuals,  who  first  signed  the  political  independence  of  our  country. 
They  hazarded  by  the  deed  not  only  their  lands  and  possessions,  but  their 
personal  freedom  and  their  lives ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  most 
of  them  were  in  the  vigor  of  existence,  gifted  with  considerable  fortunes, 
and  with  all  the  offices  and  emoluments  at  the  disposal  of  royalty  within 
their  reach,  the  sacrifice  which  they  risked  appears  magnified,  and  their 
disinterested  patriotism  more  worthy  of  remembrance.  Although  many 
of  them  can  rest  their  sole  claim  to  lasting  distinction  upon  the  one  great 
act  with  which  they  were  adventitiously  connected,  still  their  lives  present 
a  valuable  transcript  of  the  times  in  which  they  Uved,  and  afiford  exam- 
ples of  inflexible  honesty,  heroic  decision,  and  noble  energy  of  mind, 
quite  as  interesting  as  any  records  .of  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  or  the 
grasping  efforts  of  ambition. 

Not  one  of  the  least  ardent  and  uncompromising  asserters  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  his  country,  was  (he  subject  of  our  present  sketch — 
Samxtel  Adams.  This  gentleman,  descenaed  from  a  respectable  family, 
which  emigrated  to  America  with  the  first  settlers  of  the  land,  was  bom 
at  Quincy,  in  Massachusetts,  September  22d,  1722.  In  1736  he  became 
a  member  of  Harvard  College,  and  took  his  degree  of  Master  in  1743. 
On  this  latter  occasion,  he  proposed  the  following  question,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  afiirmative :  *'  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme 
majristrate,  if  the  commonwealth  cannot  be  otherwise  preserved  1" 

On  quitting  the  university,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law ;  but  soon 
aflerwards,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  became  a  clerk  in  the  counting- 
house  of  Thomas  Gushing,  at  that  time  an  eminent  merchant.  The 
genius  of  Adams  was  not  suited  to  commercial  pursuits.  His  devotion 
to  politics,  and  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  diverted  his 
attention  from  his  own  business  concerns  ;  and  he  retired  from  his  mer- 
cantile connexions  poorer  by  far  than  when  he  entered  into  them.  In 
1763,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  people  of  Boston  to 
remonstrate  against  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  the  British  ministry, 
the  instructions  of  that  committee  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  gave 
a  powerful  proof  of  his  ability  and  zeal.  He  soon  became  an  influential 
leader  in  the  popular  assemblies,  and  was  bold  in  denouncing  the  oppres- 
sive acts  of  the  mother  country. 

In  1765,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  Greneral  Court  of  the 
State,  from  the  town  of  Boston.  Here  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous, 
and  became  clerk  of  the  legislative  body.  About  this  time  he  was  the 
author  of  several  spirited  essays,  and  plans  of  resistance  to  the  exactions 
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lative  capacity,  he  was  a  determined  opposer  of  the  mercenary  viows  of 
the  royal  Governor,  John  Wentworth,  who,  desiring  to  conciliate  him  tu 
his  interest,  appointed  him  justice  of  the  peace.  This,  though  a  trivial 
distinction,  was  a  token  of  the  Governor's  respect  for  his  talents  and 
influence.  Doctor  Bartlett  accepted  the  appointment,  but  continued  firm 
in  his  opposition.  His  attachment  to  the  patriotic  side,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  resisted  the  royal  exactions,  soon  afterwards  produced  his 
dismissal  from  the  commission  of  justice  of  the  peace,  as  also  from  a 
command  which  he  held  in  the  militia. 

In  1774,  a  Convention  was  convoked  at  Exeter,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  deputies  to  the  Continental  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia.  In  this  Convention,  Doctor  Bartlett,  and  John  Pickering, 
a  lawyer  of  Portsmouth,  were  appointed  delegates  to  Congress ;  but  the 
former,  having  a  little  previously  lost  his  house  by  fire,  was  obliged  to 
decline  theHionor.  The  latter  gentleman  wishing  likewise  to  be  excused, 
others  were  chosen  in  their  stead.  From  this  time  the  political  difficul- 
ties in  New  Hampshire  increased.  At  length  Governor  Wentworth  found 
it  expedient  to  retire  on  board  a  man  of  war  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Portsmouth  ;  and  soon  after  issued  his  proclamation,  adjourning  the  State 
Assembly  till  the  following  April.  This  act,  however,  was  disregarded« 
and  soon  terminated  the  royal  government  in  New  Hampshire,  after  it 
had  existed  there  for  a  period  of  ninety  years. 

In  September,  1775,  Doctor  Bartlett,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  took  his  seat  in  that  body.  Here  having  largely 
participated  in  an  unwearied  devotion  to  business,  his  health  was  conside- 
rably impaired :  but  in  a  second  election,  the  ensuing  year,  he  was  again 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  same  body.  He  was  present  on  the  memorable 
occasion  of  te^ng  the  vote  on  the  question  of  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. On  putting  the  question,  it  was  agreed  to  begin  with  the 
northernmost  colony.  Doctor  Bartlett,  therefore,  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  vote  for,  and  the  first  after  the  President,  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

In  August,  1778,  a  new  election  taking  place.  Doctor  Bartlett  was 
again  chosen  a  delesfate  to  Congress.  He  continued  at  Philadelphia, 
however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  session ;  and  his  domestic  concerns 
requiring  his  attention,  he  resided  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  In  1782,  he  became  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  1788,  was  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  bench.  Doctor  Bart 
lett  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  adopted  the  present  Consti 
tution  of  the  State ;  and  by  his  zeal  greatly  aided  its  ratification.  In 
1789,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  to  Congress ;  but  his  age  and  infirmities 
induced  him  to  decline  the  honor.  In  1793  he  was  elected  first  Governor 
of  the  State,  which  ofiice  he  filled  with  his  usual  fidelity  and  good  sense, 
until  the  infirm  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign,  and  retire  ^olly 
from  public  life.  He  did  not  remain  long,  however,  to  enjoy  the  rqiose 
which  he  coveted ;  but  died  on  the  19Ui  of  May,  1796,  in  the  sixty-oxdi 
year  of  his  age. 

The  patriotism  of  this  eminent  man  was  of  a  pure  and  highly  disinle- 
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Tested  n&ture  He  rose  to  distinction  unaided  by  family  influence  or 
party  connexi  >ns ;  and  maintained  through  life  a  reputation  for  p'rict 
integrity,  great  penetration  of  mind,  and  considerable  abilities. 


CARTER    BRAXTON. 


Carter  Braxton  was  bom  in  Newington,  Virginia,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1796.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  planter,  and  his  mother 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Carter,  who  was  for  some  time  a  member,  and 
the  President  of  the  King's  council. 

Carter  Braxton  was  liberally  educated  at  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary ;  and  on  his  father's  death,  he  became  possessed  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  consisting  principally  of  land  and  slaves.  At  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  he  received  a  large  accession  to  his  estate  by  marriage.  But 
having  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  he  soon  after  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, with  the  view  of  improving  himself  by  travel.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1760 ;  and  the  following  year  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Corbin,  of  Lannerville,  by  whom  he  had  sixteen  children.  Mr. 
Braxton  did  not  study  any  profession,  but  became  a  gentleman  planter, 
and  lived  in  a  style  of  hospitality  and  splendor,  which  was  not  incom- 
mensurate with  his  means.  Upon  his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  called 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  where  he  vras  characterized  for  his 
patriotic  zeal  and  firmness,  in  all  the  duties  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
discharge. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Braxton  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress.  In  that 
body  he  soon  after  took  his  seat,  and  was  present  on  the  occasion  of 
signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  June,  1776,  the  Conven- 
tion of  Virginia  reduced  the  number  of  their  delegates  in  Congress,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  was  omitted.  Mr.  Braxton  was  a  member  of  the 
first  General  Assembly,  under  the  republican  Constitution,  which  met  at 
Williamsburg.  Here  he  had  the  honor  of  receiving,  in  connexion  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  an  expression  of  the  public  thanks  for  the  "  diligence 
ability,  and  integrity,  with  which  they  executed  the  important  trust 
reposed  in  them,  as  delegates  in  the  general  Congress." 

In  1786,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  ofiSce 
he  held  until  the  30th  of  March,  1791.  After  an  interval  of  a  few 
years,  during  which  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  he 
was  re-elected  into  the  Executive  Council.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1797,  by  means  of  an  attack  of  paralysis. 

Mr.  Braxton  was  a  gentleman  of  a  polished  mind,  of  considerable 
convenrational  powers,  and  respectable  talents.  His  latter  days  were 
unfortunately  clouded  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  caused  by  the 
miscarriage  of  his  commercial  speculations,  and  by  several  vexatious 
lawsuits.  Of  his  numerous  family,  but  one  daughter,  it  is  believed, 
auTvIvep. 
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Charles  Carroll  was  a  descendant  of  Daniel  Carroll,  an  Irish  geo* 
fieman,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  America  about  the  year  1689. 
He  settled  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  where,  a  few  years  after,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Judge,  and  Register  of  the  land  office,  and         ' 
became  agent  for  Lord  Baltimore.  ' 

Charles  Carroll,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was 
born  in  1702.  His  son,  Charlea  Carroll,  surnamed  of  CarroUton,  was 
born  September  S,  1737,  0.  S.  at  Annapolis,  in  the  province  of  Mary- 
land. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  was  sent  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  education.  He  was  placed  at  a  college  of  English  Jesuits, 
at  St.  Omer's,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  Afterwards  he  staid 
some  time  at  Rheims,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand.  On  leaving  college,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  civil 
law,  at  Bourges ;  from  which  place  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re« 
mained  till  1757,  in  which  year  he  removed  to  London,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law.  He  returned  to  America  in  1764,  an  accOTtiplished 
scholar,  and  an  accomplished  man.  Although  he  had  lived  abroad,  and 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  imbibed  a  predilection  for  the  mo- 
larchical  institutions  of  Europe,  he  entered  with  great  spirit  into  the 
controversy  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  which,  about  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  was  beginning  to  assume  a  most  serious  aspect. 

A  few  years  following  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  violent  ex- 
citement occasioned  bv  that  measure,  in  a  degree  subsided  throughout 
all  the  colonies.  In  this  calmer  state  of  things  the  people  of  Maryland 
participated.  But  about  the  year  1771,  great  conmiotion  was  excited  in 
that  province,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Governor  Eden 
and  his  council,  touching  the  fees  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  Colonial 
Government. 

The  controversy  which  grew  out  of  this,  became  exceedingly  spirited. 
It  involved  the  great  principles  of  the  revolution.  Several  writers  of 
distinguished  character  enlisted  themselves  on  different  sides  of  the 
question.  Among  these  writers,  no  one  was  more  conspicuous  than  Mr. 
Carroll.  The  natural  consequence  of  his  firmness  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  was,  that  great  confidence  was  reposed  in  him  oq 
their  part,  and  he  was  looked  up  to  as  one  who  was  eminently  qualified 
to  lead  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  approaching  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  parent  country. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Carroll,  which  will  illustrate  his  infiu* 
cnce  with  the  people  of  Maryland.  By  a  resolution  of  the  delegates  of 
Maryland,  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1774,  the  importation  of  tea  was 

Erohibited.  Sometime  after,  however,  a  vessel  arrived  at  AnnapoUsi 
aving  a- quantity  of  this  article  on  board.  This  becoming  known,  the 
people  assembled  in  great  multitudes,  to  take  effectual  measures  U>  pvt* 
vent  its  being  landed.  At  length  the  excitement  became  so  high,  that 
the  personal  safety  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  became  endangered.    In 
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state  of  things,  the  Mends  of  the  captain  made  application  to  Mr. 
Carroll,  to  interpose  his  influence  with  the  people  in  his  behalf.  The 
public  indignation  was  too  great  to  be  easily  allayed.  This  Mr.  Carroll 
perceived,  and  advised  the  captain  and  his  friends,  as  the  only  probable 
means  of  safety  to  himself,  to  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and  oum  it  to  the 
water's  edge.  This  alternative  was  indeed  severe ;  but,  as  it  was  ob' 
yiously  a  measure  of  necessity,  the  vessel  was  drawn  out,  her  sails  were 
set,  her  colors  unfurled,  in  which  attitude  the  fire  was  applied  to  her, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  she  was  con- 
siuned.  This  atonement  was  deemed  satisfactory,  and  the  captain  was 
no  farther  molested. 

In  the  early  part  of  1776,  Mr.  Carroll,  whose  distinguished  exertions ' 
in  Maryland  had  become  extensively  known,  was  appointed  by  Congress, 
in  connexion  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Samuel  Chase,  on  a  commission  to 
proceed  to  Canada,  to  persuade  the  people  of  that  province  to  relinquish 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  unite  with  the  Americana 
in  their  struggle  for  independence. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  commissioners  met  with  unexpect- 
ed difiiculties.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Montgomery,  together  with  the 
compulsion  which  the  American  troops  found  it  necessary  to  exercise,  in 
obtaining  the  means  of  support  in  that  province,  conspired  to  diminish 
the  ardor  of  the  Canadians  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  colonies,  and 
even,  at  length,  to  render  them  hostile  to  the  measure.  To  conciliate 
their  affections,  and  to  bring  to  a  favorable  result  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion, the  commissioners  employed  their  utmost  ingenuity  and  influence. 
They  issued  their  proclamations,  in  which  they  assured  the  people  of  the 
disposition  of  Congress  to  remedy  the  temporary  evils,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants sufiered  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  American  troops,  so 
soon  as  it  should  be  in  their  power  to  provide  specie,  and  clothing,  and 
provisions.  A  strong  tide,  however,  was  now  setting  against  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  the  strength  of  which  was  much  increased  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  who,  as  a  body,  had  always  been  opposed  to  any  con- 
nexion with  the  United  Colonies.  Despairing  of  accomplishing  the 
wishes  of  Congress,  the  commissioners  at  length  abandoned  the  object, 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

The  great  subject  of  independence  was,  at  this  time,  undergoing  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  hall  of  Confess.  The  Maryland  delegation,  in  that  body, 
had  been  instructed  by  theii  Convention  to  refuse  their  assent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  On  returning  to  Maryland,  Mr.  Carroll  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  Convention,  and,  with  the  advocates  of  a  declaration  of 
independence,  urged  the  withdrawal  of  the  above  instructions,  and  the 
granting  of  power  to  their  delegates  to  unite  in  such  a  declaration.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  had  at  length  the  happiness,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
of  procuring  a  new  set  of  instructions,  which  secured  the  vote  of  the 
important  province  of  Maryland  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
America. 

.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  great  question  was  decided  in  Congress, 
in  favor  of  a  declaration  of  independence,  Mr.  Carroll  was  electtd  a  dele* 
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gate  to  that  body  from  Maryland,  and  accordingly  took  his  aeat  on  die 
eighteenth  of  the  same  month. 

Although  not  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  time  the  question  of  a  de- 
claration of  independence  was  settled,  Mr.  Carroll  had  the  honor  of 
greatly  contributing  to  a  measure  so  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  by  assisting  in  procuring  the  withdrawal  of  the  prohibiting*  in- 
structions, and  the  adoption  of  a  new  set,  by  which  the  Maryland  dele- 
gates found  themselves  authorized  to  vote  for  independence.  He  bad 
me  honor,  also,  of  affixing  his  signature  to  the  declaration  on  the  second 
of  August,  at  which  time  the  members  generally  signed  an  engrossed 
copy,  which  had  been  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

A  signature  to  the  declaration,  was  an  important  step  for  every  m* 
dividual  member  of  Congress.  It  exposed  the  signers  of  it  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  estates,  and  the  loss  of  life,  should  the  British  arms 
prove  victorious.  Few  men  had  more  at  stake  in  respect  to  property 
than  Mr.  Carroll,  he  being  considered  the  richest  individual  in  the  colo- 
nies. But  wealth  was  of  secondary  value  in  his  estimation,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country.  When  asked 
whether  he  would  annex  his  name,  he  replied,  ''most  willingly,''  and 
seizing  a  pen,  instantly  subscribed  **  to  this  record  of  gknry."  **  There 
go  a  few  millions,"  said  some  one  who  watched  the  pen  as  it  traced  the 
name  of  '^  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,"  on  the  parchment.  MillioBs 
would  indeed  have  gone,  for  his  fortune  was  princely,  had  not  success 
crowned  the  American  arms,  in  the  long  fought  contest. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  continued  a  member  of  Congress  until  1778,  at  whidi 
time  he  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body,  and  devoted  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  interests  of  his  native  State.  He  had  served  in  her  Con- 
vention in  1776,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  year  he  had  assisted  in  dnft- 
ing  her  Constitution.  Soon  after,  the  new  Constitution  went  into  open- 
tion,  and  Mr.  Carroll  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Maryfand. 
In  1781  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  station,  and  in  1786,  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1791,  Mr.  Carroll  relinquished  his  seat  in  the  National  Senate,  tad 
was  again  called  to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State.  This  office  he  eea- 
tinued  to  hold  until  1804,  at  which  time  the  democratic  party  was  suc- 
cessful in  electing  their  candidate,  to  the  exclusion  of  this  long  tried  and 
faithful  patriot.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Carroll  took  leave  of  public  Hfe,  aid 
sought  in  retirement  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  family  circle. 

Since  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  public  office,  few  incidents  have 
occurred  in  the  life  of  this  worthy  man,  which  demand  particular  notice. 
Like  a  peaceful  stream,  his  days  glided  along,  and  continued  to  be 
lengthened  out,  till  the  generation  of  illustrious  men,  with  whom  be 
acted  on  the  memorable  fourth  of  July,  1776,  had  all  descended  to  the 
tomb.     He  died  in  1832. 

"  These  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  have  passed 
away  in  serenity  and  happiness,  almost  unparallMed  in  the  history  of 
man.  He  has  enjoyed,  as  it  were,  an  Indian  summer  of  existence,  a 
tranquil  and  lovely  period,  when  the  leaver  of  the  forest  are  richly  va« 
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negated,  but  not  yet  seared ;  when  the  parent  bird  and  the  spring  nest* 
ting  are  of  the  same  flock,  and  moTe  on  equal  wing ;  when  the  day  of 
increase  and  the  day  of  the  necessity  of  provisions  are  gone  ;  when  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  abundant,  and  the  lakes  of  the  woods  are  smooth 
and  joyous  as  if  reflecting  the  bowers  of  Eden.  Such  an  Indian  summer 
has  this  patriot  enjoyed :  his  life  has  been  thrice,  yea,  four  times  blessed ; 
blessed  in  his  birth  and  education,  in  his  health,  in  his  basket,  and  in  his 
store ;  blessed  in  his  numerous  and  honorable  progeny,  which  extend  to 
several  generations ;  blessed  in  the  protracted  measure  of  his  days,  in 
which  have  been  crowded  the  events  of  many  centuries ;  and  blessed  in 
the  wonderful  prosperity  of  his  country,  whose  population  has  since  his 
birth  increased  from  nine  hundred  thousand  souls  to  more  than  twelve 
millions,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  freemen.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  the 
fact,  that  the  world  think  it  quite  enough  for  one  mortal  that  he  should 
be  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  enjoy  a  green  old  age,  that  an  analysis  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  or  a  description  of  his  rare  attainments,  has  sel- 
dom been  attempted ;  but  talents  and  attainments  he  had,  that  made  him 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  business  men  of  the  momentous  period 
in  which  he  lived — a  period  when  that  which  the  head  conceived  the 
hands  were  ready  to  execute.  There  were  too»  few  at  that  time,  and 
those  too  zecJous,  to  make  the  proper  division  of  labor.  The  senator 
armed  for  the  field,  and  the  soldier  n^et  with  the  Conscript  Fathers." 

"  Mr.  Carroll  was  an  orator.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  smooth,  gentle, 
satisfactory  kind,  delighting  all,  and  convincing  many.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that,  like  John  Adams,  he  came  down  upon  his  hearers  as  with 
the  thunder-blast  from  Sinai,  raising  the  tables  of  independence  on  high, 
and  threatening  in  his  wrath  to  break  them  if  they  were  not  received  by 
the  people ;  nor  that,  like  Dickinson,  he  exhausted  rhetoric  and  metaphy- 
sics to  gain  his  end,  and  was  forever  striving  to  be  heard ;  but  Carroll 
came  to  his  subject  well  informed,  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit,  and 
with  happy  conceptions  and  graceful  delivery,  and  with  chaste  and  deli- 
cate language,  he,  without  violence,  conquered  the  understandings,  and 
led  captive  Uie  senses  of  his  hearers.  All  was  natural,  yet  sweet  and 
polished  as  education  could  make  it.  He  never  seemed  fatigued  with 
his  labors,  nor  faint  with  his  exertions.  His  blood  and  judgment  were 
so  well  commingled,  that  his  highest  efforts^were  as  easy  and  natural  as 
if  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  course  of  ordinary  duties.  This  happy 
^  faculty  still  continues  with  the  patriarch,  for  his  conversation  has  now 
that  elegant  vivacity  and  delicacy  that  characterized  the  sage  Nestor  of 
elder  times,  whose  words  fell  like  vernal  snows,  as  he  spake  to  the 
people. 

"  His  serenity,  and  in  no  small  degree,  perhaps,  his  longevity,  may  be 
owing  to  the  permanency  of  his  principles.  In  early  life  he  founded  his 
political  creed  on  the  rights  of  man,  and  reposing  his  faith  in  the  religion 
of  his  fathers,  he  has  felt  none  of  those  vacillations  and  changes  so  com- 
mon in  times  of  political  or  religious  agitations.  It  were  good  for  the 
nation  that  he  should  long  continue  among  us,  for  in  his  presence  nil 
party  feuds  are  hushed ;  and  the  demagogue,  accustomed  to  vociferaie 
•Isnwhere,  in  his  vani.y  to  be  heard,  talks  not  above  his  breath  when  the 
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aged  patriot  is  near.  In  a  tepublic  vrhete  titles  are  not  known,  wo 
to  make  a  peerage  of  talents,  Tirtues,  patriotism,  and  age,  that  eiferf 
youth  may  learn  to  admire,  respect,  and  imitate  tke  wise  and  goo^ 
With  all  our  wishes  for  his  stay  heie  on  earth,  the  patriarch  must  aooo 
be  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  his  name  given  to  the  historian  and  tkt 
poet.  The  bard  shall  then  strike  his  haip  and  sing,  '  in  stiains  not  light 
nor  melancholy,'  but  with  admiration,  touched  with  religions  hope* 

'Fall  of  years  and  honors,  thiongh  the  gate 
Of  painless  slumber  he  retired. 
Ana  as  a  river  pore 

Meets  in  its  course  a  subterraneous  void, 
Then  dips  his  silver  head,  again  to  rise, 
And  rising  glides  through  fidds  and  meadows  new, 
So  hath  OUeos  in  those  happy  climes, 
Where  jo3rs  ne'er  fade,  nor  the  soul's  powers  decay; 
But  youth  and  spring  eternal  bloom." 

The  name  of  Carroll  is  the  only  one  on  the  Declaration  to  whieh  the 
residence  of  the  signer  is  appended.  The  reason  why  it  was  done  in 
this  case,  is  understood  to  be  as  follows: — The  patriots  who  signed  that 
document,  did  it,  almost  literally,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  it  being 
generally  supposed  that  they  would,  if  unsuccessful,  be  hung  as  rebefai. 
When  Carroll  had  signed  his  name,  somQ  one  at  his  elbow  remaiked, 
"  You'll  get  clear — there  are  several  of  that  name-— they  will  not  know 
which  to  take."  "  Not  so,*'  replied  he,  and  immediately  added,  **  of  Car- 
Tollton." 

In  1827,  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  National  Gazette  pablished  a 
biography  of  Mr.  Carroll,  which  appeared  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review.    He  records  the  following  fact : 

In  1825,  one  of  Mr.  CarroU's  grand-daughters  was  married  to  the  Mar> 
quis  of  Wellesley,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance that  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  first  emigration  of  her 
ancestors  to  America,  this  lady  uiould  become  yicen^ueen  of  the  country 
from  which  they  fled,  at  the  summit  of  a  system  which  a  more  immedi- 
ate ancestor  had  risked  every  thing  to  destroy ;  or,  in  the  energetic  and 
poetical  language  of  Bishop  England,  "  that  in  the  land  from  which 
nis  father's  ^ther  fled  in  fear,  his  daughter's  daughter  now  reigns  as 
queen." 

From  the  same  publication,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Carroll,  some  years 
before  our  revolutionary  war,  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  British  Pariia- 
roent  as  follows : 

"  Your  thousands  of  soldiers  may  come,  but  they  wiU  be  masters  of 
the  spot  only  on  which  they  encamp.  They  will  find  nought  but.  one* 
mies  before  and  around  them.  If  we  are  beaten  on  the  plains,  we  will 
retreat  to  the  mountains  and  defy  them.  Our  resources  will  increase 
with  our  difliculties.  Necessity  will  force  us  to  exertion :  until  tired  of 
combating  in  vain,  against  a  spirit  which  victory  cannot  subdue,  your 
armies  will  evacuate  our  soil,  and  your  country  retire,  an  inunense  loser, 
from  the  contest.  No,  sir — ^we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  abide  the 
issue  of  the  approaching  strugde ;  and  though  much  blood  may  be  apfl* 
led,  we  have  no  doubt  of  our  ultimate  success." 
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His  ^ole  career,  says  Mr.  Walsh,  pablic  and  piivate,  snitod  the  dig* 
nity  of  his  distinctive  appellation— the  Surviving  Signer.  He  was 
always  a  model  of  regalarity  in  conduct  and  sedateness  in  judgment. 
In  natural  sagacity)  in  refinement  of  tastes  and  pleasures,  in  unaffected 
habitual  courtesy,  in  vigilant  observation,  vivacity  of  spirit  and  tone, 
susceptibility  of  domestic  and  social  happiness  in  the  best  forms,  he  had 
but  few  equals  during  the  greater  part  of  his  bright  and  long  existence. 
The  mind  of  Mr.  Carroll  was  highly  cultivated ;  ne  fully  improved  the 
advantages  of  an  excellent  classical  educaticm  and  extensive  foreign 
travel ;  he  read  much  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  gave  the 
keenest  attention  to  contemporary  events  and  characters.  His  patriotism 
never  lost  its  earnestness  and  elevation.  It  was  our  good  fortune,  in  our 
youth,  to  pass  months  at  a  time  under  his  roof,  and  we  never  left  his 
mansion  without  additional  impressions  of  peculiar  respect  for  the  singu- 
lar felicity  of  temperament  and  perfection  of  self-discipline,  from  which 
it  resultea  that  no  one,  neither  kindred,  domestic  nor  guest,  could  feel 
his  presence  and  society  as  in  the  least  oppressive  or  irksome— «xact 
and  systematic,  opulent  and  honored,  enlightened  and  heedful  though  he 
was. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Charles  Carroll,  was  made  as  fol- 
lows in  one  of  the  Baltimore  papers  of  the  date : 

*'  It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  announce  to  our  readers  the  demise  of 
the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  is  no  more !  He  expired  at  4  o'clock  yesterday 
morning.  Thus,  one  after  another,  the  luminaries  of  the  Revolution  are 
leaving  this  stage  of  action,  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  bright  galaxy, 
which  in  those  dark  days  adorned  the  land,  must  be  numbered  with  the 
silent  dead,  and  live  only  in  the  gmteful  recollection  of  those  for  whom 
they  have  purchased  liberty,  independence,  prosperity  and  happiness.-^ 
Here  and  there  a  solitary  star  remains,  to  attract  the  eye  and  warm  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love  and  admire  them  for  their  virtues  and  their  ser- 
vices. Mr.  Carroll  had  reached  a  good  old  age ;  and  had  the  happiness 
to  see  this  young  republic,  which  he  had  performed  so  prominent  a  part 
in  aiding  to  establish,  emerge  from  obscurity,  and  take  a  station  among 
the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He  had  lived  to  see  her 
pass  triumphantly  through  a  second  war  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  as 
England  has  been  long  denominated,  in  which  the  proud  lion  was  a 
second  time  compelled  to  cower  beneath  the  power  of  the  Eagle ;  to  see 
her  banner  waving  over  every  sea,  and  her  prowess  acknowledged  and 
feared  in  every  land.  He  has  lived  to  witness  the  anomaly  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  world,  of  a  powerful  people  almost  entirely  clear  of  debt,  and 
without  any  dangerous  or  distracting  controversy  subsisting  with  any 
foreign  power,  which  can  be  thought  likely  to  require  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rights.  He  saw  the  people  for  whom 
he  had  toiled,  and  pledged  his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred  honor, 
united,  prosperous  and  happy,  and  lived  to  see  a  worthy  fellow  citizen 
elected  a  second  time  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation  by  an  al« 
most  unanimous  voice,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  every  section  of  the 
CTnior ;  thus  evincing  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger 
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of  a  severance  of  this  happy  Union.  In  casting  a  retrospective  giacoe 
over  the  path  he  had  trodden  in  the  course  of  his  eventmi  life,  how  it 
warmed  and  animated  his  heart !  It  was  a  suhject  upon  which  he  always 
delighted  to  dwell ;  and  whenever  it  was  touched  upon,  it  caused  hun 
almost  to  forget  his  age  and  to  put  on  the  vigor  and  fire  of  youth. 

"  In  his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  in  the  place  of  a  small  and  ob- 
scure village,  he  lived  to  see  a  large  and  popuk>us  city  spring  up,  and 
assume  a  station  the  third  only  in  the  Union  in  point  of  extent,  wealth, 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  inhabited  by  a  virtuous  and  gallant  peo- 
ple, partaking  of  his  feelings,  and  following  his  bright  and  glorious  ex- 
ample.  What  more  could  a  mortal  desire  to  witness  ?  The  cup  of  hap- 
piness with  him  was  fyll  to  overflowing.  He  has  fought  a  good  fight, 
and  his  triumph  has  been  complete.  He  has  now  run  his  race,  and  his 
remains  repose  in  silence,  and  his  grateful  countrymen  are  showering 
their  benedictions  upon  him.  Peace  to  his  ashes  I — ^May  his  brilliant 
example  long  serve  to  animate  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  aims  of  hi* 
countrymen." 


SAMUEL  CHASE. 

Sakubl  Ghasb  was  bom  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland,  m  1771. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  a  distinguished  clerg3rman,  who  had 
emigrated  to  America,  and  whose  attainments  in  classical  literature  were 
of  a  very  superior  order.  Under  such  instruction,  the  son  soon  outstripped 
most  of  his  compeers,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  sent  to  Annapolis 
to  conmience  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that 
town  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  soon  after  connected  himself  in  marriage 
with  a  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  political  career  of  Mr.  Chase  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1744, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  delegate  from 
his  native  State.  This  station  he  continued  to  occupy  for  several  years. 
In  1776,  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Charles  Carroll,  to  proceed  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
inhabitants  to  cancel  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  join  the 
American  Confederacy.  Although  the  expedition  proved  unsuccessful, 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  commissioners  were  never,  for  a  moment, 
brought  into  question. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Chase  found  the  question  of  in- 
dependence in  agitation,  in  Congress.  The  situation  of  the  Maryland 
delegation,  at  this  juncture,  was  embarrassing.  They  had  been  express- 
ly prohibited,  by  their  constituents,  from  voting  in  favor  of  a  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  and  as  they  had  accepted  their  appointments  under 
Uiis  restriction,  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  their  active  support  to 
such  a  measure.     It  .was  not  compatible  wimjthe  spirit  of  Mr.  Chase, 

Iuietlv  to  endure  such  a  situation      He  left  Congress,  and  proceeded  to 
laryland.    He  traversed  the  province,  and,  assisted  by  his  colleagues. 
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awakened  the  people  to  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  and  persuaded 
them  to  send  addresses  to  the  Convention,  then  sitting  at  Annapolis,  in 
favor  of  Independence.  Such  an  expression  of  popular  feeling  the  Con- 
tention could  not  resist,  and  at  length  gave  an  unanimous  vote  for  the 
measure  of  Independence.  With  this  vote,  Mr.  Chase  hastened  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  arrived  in  time  to  take  his  seat  on  Monday  morning, 
having  rode,  on  the  two  previot^s  days,  one  hundred  and  fif\y  miles.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  the  resolution  to  issue  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, came  before  the  house,  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  uniting  with 
a  majority  in  favor  of  it.  Mr.  Chase  continued  a  bold,  eloquent  and 
efficient  member  of  Congress  throughout  the  war,  when  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1783,  Mr.  Chase  visited  England,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  a  large  amount  of  property,  which, 
while  a  Colony,  she  had  entrusted  to  the  Bank  of  England.  He  con- 
tinued in  England  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  country,  among  whom 
were  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox.  While  in  England,  he  was  married  to  his 
second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Giles,  of  Kentbury,  with  whom« 
in  1784,  he  returned  to  America.  In  the  year  1786,  at  the  invitation  of 
his  friend,  Colonel  Howard,  who  had  generously  presented  him  with  a 
portion  of  land  in  Baltimore,  he  removed  to  that  city.  On  this  occasion, 
the  corporation  of  Annapolis  tendered  to  Mr.  Chase  the  expressions  of 
their  respect  in  a  flattering  address,  to  which  he  made  a  suitable  reply. 
In  1791,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  General 
Court  of  Maryland. 

In  the  year  1794,  a  circumstance  took  place  in  Baltimore,  in  which 
Judge  Chase  evinced  considerable  firmness  and  energy  of  character. 
Two  men  had  been  tarred  and  feathered  in  the  public  streets,  on  an  occa- 
sion of  some  popular  excitement.  The  investigation  of  the  case  was 
undertaken  by  nim,  in  the  issue  of  which  he  caused  two  respectable  and 
influential  individuals  to  be  arrested  as  ringleaders.  On  beinc^  arraigned 
before  the  court,  they  refused  to  give  bail.  Upon  this  the  Judge  inform- 
ed them  that  they  must  go  to  jail.  Accordingly,  he  directed  the  sheriff 
to  take  one  of  the  prisoners  to  jail.  This  the  sheriff  declared  he  could 
not  do,  as  he  apprehended  resistance.  "  Summon  the  posse  comitatus 
then,"  excla  med  the  judge.  "  Sir,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  no  one  will 
serve."  "  Summon  me  then,"  said  Judge  Chase,  in  a  tone  of  lofty 
indignation,  **  I  will  be  the  posse  comitatus,  and  I  will  take  him  to 
jail." 

In  1796,  Judge  Chase  was  appointed  by  Washington  an  associate 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  oT  the  United  States,  a  station  which  he 
occupied  for  fifteen  years,  and  which  he  supported  with  great  dignity  and 
ability.  It  was  his  ill  fortune,  however,  to  have  his  latter  days  embitter- 
ed by  an  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington. 
This  impeachment  originated  in  political  animosities,  from  the  onence 
which  his  conduct  in  the  Circuit  Court  had  given  to  the  democratic  par- 
ty. The  articles  of  impeachment  originally  reported  were  six  in  num- 
ber, to  which  tw<  others  were  afterwards  added.    Or  Ave  of  the  charges 
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a  majority  of  the  Senate  acquitted  him.  On  the  others  a  majority 
against  him ;  but  as  a  vote  of  two  thirds  is  necessary  to  cqnvictioD,  he 
was  acquitted  of  the  whole.  This  celebrated  trial  commenced  on  the 
second  of  January,  and  ended  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1805 

Judge  Chase  continued  to  exercise  his  judicial  functions  till  1811, 
when  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  expired  on  the  nineteenth  of  June  in 
that  year.  In  his  dying  hour  he  appeared  calm  and  resigned.  He  was 
a  fbrm  believer  in  Christianity,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  declaring  himself  to  be  in  peace  with  all  mankind. 
In  his  will,  he  directed  that  no  mourning  should  be  worn  for  him,  and 
requested  that  only  his  name,  with  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death, 
should  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb.  He  was  a  sincere  patriot,  and. 
though  of  an  irascible  temperament,  was  a  man  of  high  intellect  and 
undaunted  courage. 
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The  quiet  and  unobtrusive  course  of  life,  which  Mr.  Clabk  pursued, 
furnishes  few  materials  for  biography.  He  was  bom  in  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1726.  He  was  an  only  child,  and 
his  early  education,  althoUgh  confined  to  English  branches  of  study,  was 
respectable.  For  the  mathematics  and  the  civil  law,  he  discovered  an 
early  predilection.  He  was  bred  a  farmer,  but  not  being  of  a  robust 
constitution,  he  turned  his  attention  to  surve3ring,  conveyancing,  and 
imparting  legal  advice.  As  he  performed  the  latter  service  gratuitously, 
he  was  cmLea  "the  poor  man's  counsellor." 

Mr.  Clark's  habits  of  life  and  generosity  of  character  soon  rendered 
him  popular,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  with  the  mother 
country,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Of  this  body  he  was  a  member  for  a  considerate 
Seriod,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  sound  patriotism  and  his  unwavering 
ecision.  A  few  days  after  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time,  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  Congress,  he  was  called  upon  to  vote  for,  or  against,  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence.  But  he  was  at  no  loss  on  which  side  to  throw  his 
influence,  and  readily  signed  the  Declaration,  which  placed  in  peril  his 
fortune  and  individual  safety. 

Mr.  Clark  frequently  aner  this  time  represented  New  Jersey  in  the 
national  councils ;  and  was  also  oflen  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
He  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  second  Congress,  under  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  an  appointment  which  he  held  until  a  sJiort  time  previous 
to  his  death.  Two  or  three  of  ^e  sons  of  Mr.  Claik  were  officers  in 
the  army,  during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Unfortunately  they  were 
captured  by  the  enemy.  During  a  part  of  their  captivity,  their  sufierings 
were  extreme,  being  confined  in  the  notorious  prison-ship,  Jersey.  Pain- 
ful as  was  the  condition  of  his  sons,  Mr.  Clark  scrupulously  avoided 
aalling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  excepting  in  a  single' 
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tAstance.  One  of  Ms  sons,  a  captain  of  artillery,  had  been  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  received  no  other  food  than  that  which  was  conveyed 
lo  him  by  his  fellow  prisoners  through  a  key-hole.  On  a  representation 
of  these  facts  to  Congress,  that  body  immediately  directed  a  course  of 
retaliation  on  a  British  officer.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Captain 
Clark's  condition  was  improved. 

On  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  June,  1794,  Mr.  Clark  retired 
from  public  life.  He  did  not  live  long,  however,  to  enjoy  the  limited 
comforts  he  possessed.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  stroke  of  the 
^un  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  after  it  had  been  lengthened  out  to  sixty- 
nine  years.  The  church  at  Rahway  contains  his  mortal  remains,  and  a 
marble  slab  marks  the  spot  where  they  are  deposited.  It  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Firm  and  decided  as  a  patriot. 

Zealous  and  faithful  as  a  friena  to  the  public, 

he  loTed  his  country 

and  adhered  to  her  cause 

in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  struggles 

against  oppression.  ,     * 


GEORGE    OLYMER. 


Geohgb  Clymeb  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1739.  His 
father  emigrated  from  Bristol,  in  England,  and  became  connected  by 
marriage  with  a  lady  of  Philadelphia.  Young  Clymer  was  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
studies  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  his  maternal  uncle.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  he  established  himself  in  business,  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Robert  Ritchie,  and  afterwards  with  a  father  and  son  of  the  name 
of  Meredith,  a  daughter  of  the  former  of  whom  he  married. 

Although  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  many  years,  Mr.  Clymer 
was  never  warmly  attached  to  them,  but  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time 
to  literature  and  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  He  became  also  well  versed 
in  the  principles  of  law,  history,  and  politics,  and  imbibed  an  early  detes- 
tation of  arbitrary  rule  and  oppression.  When  all  hopes  of  conciliation 
with  the  parent  country  had  failed,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  adopt 
measures  necessary  for  a  successful  opposition.  He  accepted  a  captain's 
commission  in  a  company  of  volunteers,  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
province,  and  vigorously  opposed,  in  1773,  the  sale  of  the  tea,  which 
tended  indirectly  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  Americans,  without  their  consent. 
He  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  consignees 
of  the  offensive  article,  and  request  them  not  to  sell  it.  The  conseauence 
was,  that  not  a  single  pound  of  tea  was  offered  for  sale  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Clymer  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  safety, 
and  one  of  the  first  continental  treasurers.  On  the  20th  of  J^jji  of  the 
foUowing  year,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Cfongress, 
Though  not  present  when  the  vote  was  taken  in  relation  to  a  declaration 
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16  GEORGE  CLYMEB. 

of  independence,  he  had  the  honor  of  affixing  his  signature  to  that  instra- 
ment  in  the  following  month.  In  December,  Cong^ress,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  adjourn  to  Baltimore,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  British 
army  towards  Philadelphia,  left  Mr.  Clymer,  Bobert  Morris,  and  George 
Walton,  a  committee  to  transact  such  business  as  remained  unfinished,  in 
that  city.  In  1777,  Mr.  Clymer  was  again  a  member  of  Congress ;  and 
his  labors  during  that  session  being  extremely  arduous,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  for  a  season,  to  repair  his  health.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  his  family,  which  then  resided  in  the  county  of  Chester,  suflfered 
severely  from  an  attack  of  the  British ;  escaping  only,  with  the  sacrifice 
of  considerable  property*  Mr.  Clymer  was  then  in  Philadelphia.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy  in  that  place,  they  sought  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  were  only  diverted  from  razing  it  to  the  ground,  by  learning 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  him.  During  the  same  year,  he  wns  sent,  in 
conjunction  with  others,  to  Pittsburg,  to  enlist  warriors  from  the  Shawnese 
and  Delaware  tribes  of  Indians,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  While 
residing  at  Pittsburg,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  the  tomahawk,  hj 
accidentally  turning  from  a  road,  where  he  afterwards  learned  a  party  of 
hostile  savages  lay  encamped. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  by  Robert  Morris  and 
other  patriotic  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
army,  Mr.  Clymer,  who  gave  his  active  support  to  the  measure,  was 
chosen  director  of  the  institution.  He  was  again  elected  to  Congress  in 
1780,  and  for  two  years  was  a  laborious  member  of  that  body.  In  1782; 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Princeton,  (N.  J.,)  but  in  1784,  he  was 
summoned  by  the  citizens  of  his  native  State,  to  take  a  part  in  their 
General  Assembly.  He  afterwards  represented  Pennsylvania  in  Con* 
gross  for  two  years ;  when,  declining  a  re-election,  he  closed  his  long  and 
able  legislative  career. 

In  1791,  Congress  passed  a  bill  imposing  a  duty  on  spirits  distilled  in 
the  United  States.  To  the  southern  and  western  part  of  the  country^ 
this  measure  proved  very  offensive.  Mr.  Clymer  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  excise  department  in  the  State  of  Philadelphia ;  but  he  was  soon 
induced  to  resic^  the  disagreeable  office.  In  1796,  he  was  appointed, 
with  Colonel  ILiwkins  and  Colonel  Pickins,  to  negociate  a  treaty  with 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians,  in  Georgia.  He  sailed  for  Savannah, 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  voyage  proved  extremely  unpleasant 
and  perilous ;  but  having  completed  the  business  of  the  mission,  they 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Clymer  was  afterwards  called  to  preside 
over  ike  Philadelphia  bank,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
held  these  offices  dll  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1813,  in  tne  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
of  a  studious  and  contemplative  cast  of  mind,  and  eager  to  promote 
every  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  his  country.  His  intellect  was 
strong  and  cultivated,  his  character  amiable  and  pure,  and  his  integrity 
inviolable.  He  was  singularly  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  was  a  man  of  extensive  information  and  the  smallest  pretensions. 
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WILLIAM   ELLERY. 

William  Ellbrt  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  December  SSd, 
1787.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Newport,  after  the  usual  prepara- 
tory course.  He  acquired  a  competent  fortune  from  his  profession,  and 
received  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Ellery  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  1776,  and  took 
his  seat  in  that  body,  on  the  17th  of  May.  Here  he  soon  became  an 
efficient  and  influential  member,  and  during  the  session  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  Of  this  transaction  he  frequently  spoke. 
He  relates  his  having  placed  himself  Iwside  secretary  Thompson,  ihaX  he 
might  observe  how  d^e  members  looked^  as  they  put  their  names  to  their 
dMh  toarrtmt.  He  tasked  his  powers  of  penetration,  but  could  discover 
no  symptom  of  fear  among  them,  though  all  seemed  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  In  1777,  Mr.  Ellery  was  appointed  one  of 
the  marine  committee  of  Congress,  and  is  supposed  to  have  first  recom- 
mended the  plan  of  preparing  fireships,  and  sending  them  out  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  He  shared  considerably  in  the  common  loss  of 
property,  which  was  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newport,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  British  taking  possession  of  that  town. 

Mr.  Ellery  continued  a  member  of  Congress  until  the  year  1785,  when 
he  retired  to  his  native  State.  He  was  successively  a  commissioner  of 
the  continental  loan  office,  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  coUector  of  the  customs  for  the  tovm  of  Newport 
He  retained  the  latter  office  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  15th  of  February,  1820,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  The 
springs  of  existence  seemed  to  have  worn  out  by  gradual  and  impercep- 
able  degrees.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  risen,  as  usual,  and 
rested  in  his  chair,  employed  in  reading  "  Cicero  de  Officiis."  While 
thus  engaged,  his  family  physician  called  to  see  him.  On  feeling  his 
pulse,  Im  found  that  it  had  ceased  to  beat.  A  draught  of  wine  and  water 
quickened  it  into  motion,  however,  once  more,  and  being  placed  and 
supported  on  the  bed,  he  continued  reading,  until  his  bodily  functions  no 
longer  afibrded  a  tenement  to  the  immortal  spirit,  and  discontinued  their 
operations. 

Mr.  EU^ry  was  a  man  of  much  humility  of  spirit,  and  manifested  an 
uncommon  disregard  of  the  applause  of  men.  He  looked  upon  the  world 
and  its  convulsions  vnth  religious  serenity,  and  in  times  of  trouble  and 
alarm,  consoled  himself  and  others,  with  the  pious  reflection  of  the 
Psalmist, «"  The  Lord  leigneth."  ^ 
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WILLIAM   FLOYD. 

William  Flotd  was  bom  on  Long  Island,  December  17th,  1734.  Hit 
father  died  while  he  was  yet  young,  and  left  him  heir  to  a  iaj^  estate. 
f1i£  education  was  somewhat  limited,  but  his  native  powers  being  respec^ 
table,  he  improved  himself  by  his  intercourse  with  ^e  opulent  and  intel- 
ligent families  of  his  neighborhood. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  controversy  between  the  colonies  and  mother 
country,  Mr.  Floyd  warmly  interested  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  latter. 
His  devotion  to  the  popular  side  led  to  his  appointment  as  a  delegate  firom 
New  York  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  In  the  measures  adopted  by 
that  body  he  most  heartily  concurred.  He  was  re-elected  a  delegate  the 
following  year,  and  continued  a  member  of  Congress  until  after  the  declara- 
tion of  Independence.  On  that  occasion,  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
instrument,  which  gave  such  a  momentous  direction  to  the  fate  of  a 
growing  nation.  He  likewise  served  on  numerous  important  committees, 
and  rendered  essential  service  to  the  patriotic  cause. 

Mr.  Floyd  suffered  severely  from  the  destructive  effects  of  the  war 
upon  his  property,  and  for  nearly  seven  years,  his  family  were  refugees 
from  their  habitation,  nor  did  he  derive  any  benefit  from  his  landed  estate, 
[u  1777,  General  Floyd  (he  received  this  appellation  from  his  having 
commanded  the  militia  on  Long  Island)  was  appointed  a  Senator  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  1778,  he  was  again  chosen  to  represent  his 
native  State  in  the  Continental  Congress.  From  this  time,  until  tne 
expiration  of  the  first  Congress,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  Creneral 
Floyd  was  either  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  or  of  the  Senate 
of  New  York.  In  1784,  he  purchased  an  uninhabited  tract  of  land  oa 
the  Mohawk  river.  To  the  improvement  of  this  tract,  he  devoted  the 
leisure  of  several  successive  summers ;  and  hither  he  removed  his  lesi* 
dence,  in  1803.  He  continued  to  enjoy  unusal  health,  until  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  decease,  when  a  general  debility  fell  upon  him,  asd  he 
died  August  4th,  1821,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Oeneral  Floyd 
was  uniform  and  independent  in  his  conduct ;  and  if  public  estimation 
be  a  just  criterion  of  his  merit,  he  was  excelled  by  few,  since,  for  mors 
than  fifty  years,  he  was  honored  with  offices  of  trust  and  responsibiiity» 
bj  his  foiJow  citizens. 


BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  statesman  and  philosopher,  was  bom  m 
Boston,  on  the  17th  of  January*  1706.  His  father  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land, and  had  recourse  for  a  livelihood  to  the  business  of  a  cbandier 
and  soap  boiler;  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  belonged  to  a 
respectaDle  &mily  of  the  name  of  Folger. 

Y  oung  Franklin  was  placed  at  a  grammar  school  at  an  early  agei  but 
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ftt  the  expiration  of  a  year,  was  taken  home  to  assist  his  father  in  his 
husiness.  In  this  occupation,  he  continued  two  years,  when  he  be- 
came heartily  tired  of  cutting  wicks  for  candles,  filling  mt>ulds,  and 
running  errands.  He  resolved  to  embark  on  a  seafaring  life ;  but  hia 
parents  objected,  having  already  lost  a  son  at  sea.  Having  a  passionate 
fondness  for  books,  he  was  finally  apprenticed  as  a  printer  to  his  brother, 
who  a:  that  time  published  a  newspaper  in  Boston,  it  was  while  he  was  in 
this  situation,  that  he  began  to  try  his  powers  of  literary  composition. 
Street  ballads  and  articles  in  a  newspaper  were  his  first  efforts.  Many 
of  his  essays,  which  were  inserted  anonymously,  were  highly  commended 
by  people  of  taste.  Dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated 
by  ids  relative,  he,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  privately  Quitted  him,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia.  The  day  following  his  arrival,  he  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  that  city  with  an  appearance  little  short  of  a  beggar. 
His  pockets  were  distended  by  his  clothes,  which  were  crowded  into  them ; 
and,  provided  with  a  roll  of  bread  under  each  arm,  he  proceeded  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  His  ludicrous  appearance  attracted  the 
notice  of  several  of  the  citizens,  and  among  others  of  Miss  Reed,  the 
lady  whom  he  afterwards  married.  He  soon  obtainea  employment  as  a 
printer,  and  was  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Deluded  by 
a  promise  of  patronage  from  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Keith,  Franklin 
visited  England  to  procure  the  necessary  materials  for  establishing  a 
printing-office  in  Hiiladelphia.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Balph,  one  of  his  literary  associates.  On  their  arrival  in  London,  Frank- 
lin lound  that  he  had  been  deceived ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  work  as  a 
journeyman  for  eighteen  months.  In  the  British  metropolis,  the  morals 
of  neither  of  our  adventurers  were  improved.  Ralph  conducted  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  a  wife  and  child  across  the  Atlantic ;  and 
Franklin  was  equally  unmindful  of  his  pledges  to  Miss  Reed.  About 
this  period  he  published  "  A  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  Necessity, 
Pleasure  and  Pain." 

In  1726,  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia ;  not  long  after  which  he 
entered  into  business  as  a  printer  and  stationer,  and,  in  1728,  established 
a  newspaper.  In  1730,  he  married  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged 
previous  to  his  leaving  America.  In  179^,  he  began  to  publish  '*  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,"  a  work  which  was  continued  for  twenty-five  yean, 
and  which,  besides  answering  the  purposes  of  a  calendar,  contained  many 
excellent  prudential  maxims,  which  rendered  it  very  useful  and  popular. 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  this  almanac  were  published  every  year  m  Ame- 
rica, and  the  maxims  contained  in  it  were  of^en  translated  into  the 
lanffuages  of  Europe. 

The  political  career  of  Franklin  commenced  in  1736,  when  he  was 
appointed  clerk  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  His  next 
office  was  the  valuable  one  of  postmaster;  and  he  was  subsequently 
chosen  as  a  representative.  He  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and-  of  a  college,  which  now  exists 
under  the  title  of  Uie  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Chiefly  by  his  exer- 
tiond,  a  public  library,  a  fire-preventing  company,  an  insurance  company, 
and  a  voltf  itary  association  for  defence,  were  established  at  Philadelphia 
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He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial  AssemMyi  to  wliiehhody  ko 
annually  re-elected  for  ten  years.  Philosophy  now  began  to  attract  his 
attention,  and,  in  1749,  he  made  those  inquiries  into  the  nature  ot  eleetii- 
city,  the  results  of  which  placed  him  high  among  the  men  of  science  of  the 
age.  The  experiment  of  the  kite  is  well  known.  He  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  lightning  upon  electrical  principles. 
While  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a  spire  for  the  trial  of  his  theory*  it  occurs 
red  to  him  that  he  might  have  more  ready  access  to  the  region  of  clouds  by 
means  of  a  common  kite.  He  accordingly  prepared  one  for  the  purpose, 
affixing  to  the  upright  stick  an  iron  point.  The  string  was,  as  usual,  of 
hemp,  except  the  lower  end,  which  was  silk,  and  where  the  hempen  part 
terminated,  a  key  was  fastened.  With  this  simple  apparatus,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thunder  cloud,  he  went  into  the  fields,  accompanied  by  lua 
son,  to  whom  alone  he  communicated  his  intentions,  dreading  probably  the 
ridicule  which  frequently  attends  unsuccessful  attempts  in  experimental 
philosophy.  For  some  time  no  sign  of  electricity  presented  itself ;  he  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  success,  when  he  suddenly  observed  the  looee 
fibres  of  the  string  to  start  forward  in  an  erect  position.  He  now  pre- 
sented his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  received  a  strong  spark.  On  this 
depended  the  fate  of  his  theory :  repeated  sparks  were  drawn  from  the 
key,  a  phial  was  charged,  a  shock  given,  and  all  the  experiments  made, 
which  are  usually  performed  with  electricity.  This  great  discovery  he 
applied  to  the  securing  of  buildings  from  the  effects  of  lightning. 

in  1753,  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster  general  of 
British  America.  In  this  station,  he  rendered  important  services  to 
General  Braddock,  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Queane,andniaKh- 
ed  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier. 
He  visited  England  in  1757  as  agent  for  the  State  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
was  also  intrusted  by  the  other  colonies  with  important  business.  While 
in  London,  he  wrote  a  punphlet,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  a  con- 
quest of  Canada  by  the  English ;  and  his  arguments  are  believed  to  have 
conduced  considerably  to  that  event  About  this  period,  his  talents  as  a 
philosopher  were  duly  appreciated  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  He  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  tne  d^^iee  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  at  St  Andrews,  Bdinboigh,  and 
at  Oxford. 

In  1762  he  returned  to  America,  and  in  1764  was  again  appointed  the 
agent  of  Philadelphia,  to  manage  her  concerns  in  England,  in  which 
country  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  December.  About  this  period  the  stamp 
act  was  exciting  violent  commotions  in  America.  To  this  measure  Doc- 
tor Franklin  was  strongly  opposed,  and  he  presented  a  petition  against 
it,  which,  at  his  suggestion,  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  P^ana^vania 
Assembly.  Among  odiers,  he  was  summoned  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  underwent  a  long  examination.  His  answers  ware 
fearless  and  decisive,  and  to  his  representations  the  mgeal  of  the  act 
was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable.  In  the  year  1706-- 47, 
he  made  an  excursion  to  Holland,  Qermany,  and  Fiance,  vHiere  he  met 
with  a  most  flattering  reception.    He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  FraBch 
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Academy  of  Sciances,  and  received  diplomas  from  many  other  learned 
soeietiee. 

Certain  letters  had  been  written  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  addressed  to 
his  friendB  in  England,  which  reflected  in  the  severest  manner  upon  the 
people  of  America.  These  letters  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Doctor 
r  raoklin,  and  by  him  had  been  transmitted  to  America,  where  they  were 
at  length  inserted  in  the  public  journals.  For  a  time,  no  one  in  England 
knew  throng  what  channel  the  letters  had  been  conveyed  to  Ameiica. 
In  1773,  Franklin  publicly  avowed  himself  to  be  the  person  who  obtained 
the  letters  and  transmitted  them  to  America.  This  produced  a  violent 
clamor  against  him,  and  upon  his  attending  before  the  privy  council,  in 
the  following  January,  to  present  a  petition  from  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  dismissal  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  a  most  abusive  invective 
was  pronounced  against  him,  by  Mr.  Weddeburne,  afterwards  Lord 
Loughborough.  Among  other  epithets,  the  honorable  member  called 
Franklin  a  coward,  a  murderer,  and  a  thief.  During  the  whole  of  this 
insulting  harangue,  Franklin  sat  with  a  composed  and  unaverted  aspect, 
'*as  if  his  countenance  had  been  made  of  wood."  Throughout  this 
personal  and  public  outrage,  the  whole  assembly  seemed  greaSy  amused 
ai  Doctor  Franklin's  expense.  The  President  even  laughed  aloud. 
There  was  a  single  person  present,  however,  Lord  North,  who,  to  his  honor 
be  it  recorded,  expressed  great  disapprobation  of  the  indecent  conduct  of 
the  assembly.  The  intended  insult,  however,  was  entirely  lost.  The 
coolness  and  dignity  of  Franklin  soon  discomposed  his  enemies,  who 
were  compelled  to  feel  the  superiority  of  his  character.  Their  animosity 
caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  office  of  postmaster  general,  inter- 
rupted the  payment  of  his  salary  as  agent  for  the  colonies,  and  <dnally 
instituted  against  him  a  suit  in  chancery  concerning  the  letters  of 
Hutchinson. 

Despairing  of  restoring  harmony  between  the  colonies  and  mother 
country.  Doctor  Franklin  embarked  for  America,  where  he  arrived  in 
1775.  He  was  received  with  every  mark  of  esteem  and  admiration. 
He  was  immediately  elected  a  delegate  to  the  general  Congress,  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1776,  he  was  deputed  with 
otners  to  proceed  to  Canada,  to  persuade  the  people  of  that  province  to 
.throw  off  the  British  ydae ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  had  been  so 
much  disgusted  with  the  zeal  of  the  people  of  New  England,  who  had 
burnt  some  of  their  chapels,  that  they  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposals 
made  to  them  by  Franklin  and  his  associates.  In  1778,  he  was  dispatched 
by  Congress,  a4  ambassador  to  France.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Flench  government,  and  the  treaties  of  peace,  in  1782  and  1783,  as  well 
as  treaties  with  Sweden  and  Prussia,  were  signed  by  him.  On  his 
Bsaishing  Hiiladelj^ia,  in  September,  1785,  his  arrival  was  hailed  bv 
appIaucUng  thousands  of  bis  countrymen,  who  conducted  him  in  triumph 
iDiiisrfsMenee.  This  was  a  period  of  which  he  always  spoke  with 
peottliar  plsasuve.  In  1789)  he  withdrew  from  nublic  life,  and  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1790,  he  enired  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  eighty 
fnmh  year  of  his  age.  Congress  directed  a  general  mourning  for  him. 
throughout  the  United  States ;  and  the  National  Assembly  of  France 
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decreed  that  each  member  shotild  wear  moaminff  for  three  days.  Doetor 
Franklin  lies  buried  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Christ  Chiiich-yaid«  m 
Philadelphia.  In  his  will  he  directed  that  no  monumental  omamenli 
should  mark  his  grave.  A  small  marble  slab  points  out  the  spot  when 
he  lies. 

Doctor  Franklin  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  8cm» 
under  the  British  goyemmenti  was  appointed  Groyemor  of  New  Jersey. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  reyolution,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  daughter  was 
respectably  married  in  Philadelphia,  to  Mr.  William  Bache»  ^dioae 
descendants  still  reside  in  that  city. 

In  stature,  Dr.  Franklin  was  aboVe  the  middle  size.  He  possessed  a 
soimd  constitution,  and  his  countenance  indicated  a  phicid  state  of  mindv 
great  depth  of  thought,  and  an  inflexible  resolution.  In  youth  he  took 
a  sceptical  turn  with  regard  to  religion,  but  his  strength  of  mind  led  him 
to  fortify  himself  against  yice  by  such  moral  principles  as  directed  him 
to  the  most  valuable  ends,  by  honorable  means.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  most  intunate  nriend.  Doctor  William  Smith,  he  became  in 
maturer  years  a  believer  in  divine  revelation.  The  folIo¥miig  epiti^  oa 
himself  was  written  by  Doctor  Franklin,  many  years  previously  to  his 
death: 

The  body  of  1 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLm.  Paonru, 

like  the  cover  of  an  old  book,        ,  | 

its  contents  torn  out, 
and  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding 

lies  here  food  for  worms. 
Tet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost;  .  •    • 

for  it  will  (as  he  believed)  ^pear  onoe  more  '' 

in  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  edition, 
ooneeted  and  amended  •! 


by  the  Author. 


ELBRIDGE   GERRT. 


£LBitiDOE  Gbbrt  was  bom  at  Marblehead,  in  the  State  of  Masssdm- 
setts,  July  17th,  1744.  He  became  a  member  of  Harvard  college  befoie 
his  fourteenth  year,  and  on  leaving  the  university,  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits  at  Marblehead,  under  the  direction  of  his  fieither.  His 
inclination  would  have  led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  bat  great 
success  attended  his  mercantile  enterprise,  and,  in  a  few  years,  he  found 
himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  fortune. 

1^  May,  1772,  Mr.  Gerry  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  (Jeneial 
Coitirt  of  Massachusetts,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  the  following 
year.  During  this  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  cor^ 
respondence  and  inquiry.  In  June,  the  celebrated  letters  of  Governor 
Hutchinson  to  persons  in  England  were  laid  before  the  House  by  Mr* 
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Adams.  In  the  debates  on  this  disclosnre,  Mr.  G^Try  highly  distinguished 
himself.  He  was  alsa  parti<^laTly  active  in  the  scenes  of  1774.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  which  met  at  Concord,  and 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  measures  of  opposition,  which  led  to  the 
Bevolution.  In  1775,  the  new  Provincial  Congress,  of  which  he  was  one, 
assembled  at  Cambridge.  In  this  body,  he  evinced  a  degree  of  patriotic 
intrepidity,  which  was  surpassed  by  none. 

A  committee  of  Congress,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Gerry,  Colonel 
Ome,  and  Colonel  Hancock,  had  been  in  session  in  the  village  of  Mono- 
tomy,  then  part  of  the  township  of  Cambridfi;e.  The  latter  gentleman, 
after  the  close  of  the  session,  had  gone  to  Lexington.  Mr.  Gerry  and 
Mr.  Ome  remained  at  the  village ;  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
had  dispersed.  Some  officers  of  the  royal  army  had  passed  through  the 
villages  just  before  dusk,  and  the  circumstance  so  far  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Gerry,  that  he  dispatched  an  express  to  Colonel  Hancock, 
who,  with  Samuel  Adams,  was  at  Lexington.  Mr.  Gerry  and  Colonel 
Ome  retired  to  rest,  without  taking  the  least  precaution  against  personal 
exposure,  and  they  remained  quietly  in  their  beds,  until  the  British 
advance  were  vrithin  view  of  the  dwelling-house.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night,  and  the  polished  arms  of  the  soldiers  glittered  in  the  moon-beams, 
as  they  moved  on  in  silence.  The  front  pctssed  on.  When  the  centre 
were  opposite  the  house,  occupied  by  the  committee,  an  officer  and  file 
of  men  were  detached  by  signal,  and  marched  towards  it.  The  inmates, 
for  whom  they  were  in  search,  found  means  to  escape,  half  dressed,  into 
an  adjoining  comfield,  where  they  remained  concealed  until  the  troops 
were  withdrawn.  Every  part  of  the  house  was  searched  "  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  rebel  Congress ;"  even  the  beds  in  which  they  had  lain  were 
examined.  But  their  property,  and,  among  other  things,  a  valuable  watch 
of  Mr.  Gerry's,  which  was  under  his  pillow,  were  undisturbed. 

On  the  17th  day  of  June,  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was 
fought.  The  Provmcial  Congress  was  at  that  time  in  session  at  Water- 
town.  Before  the  battle.  Doctor  Joseph  Warren,  President  of  the 
Congress,  who  was  the  companion  and  room-mate  of  Mr.  G^rry,  commu- 
nicated to  him  his  intention  of  mingling  in  the  approaching  contest. 
The  night  preceding  the  Doctor's  departure  to  the  scene  of  battle,  he  is 
said  to  have  lodged  in  the  same  bed  with  Mr.  Gerry.  In  the  morning, 
in  reply  to  the  admonitions  of  his  friend,  he  uttered  the  well  known 
jvords,  *^  Dulce  et  decomm  est,  pro  patria  mori."^  The  sweetness  and 
the  glory,  h)  but  too  traly  experienced,  and  died  one  of  the  earliest 
victims  to  the  cause  of  his  country's  freedom. 

la  1775,  Mr.  (Jerry  proposed  a  law  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  encourage  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels,  and  to  provide 
for  the  adjudication  of  prizes.  This  important  measure  was  passed,  and 
under  its  sanction,  several  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  with  valuaole  cargoes, 
were  captured.  In  1776,  Mr.  Gerry  viras  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  in  which  body  he  shortly  afbr  took  his  seat  His 
«ervioes  in  this  capacity  were  numerous  and  important.    Having  married 
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in  New  York,  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Cambridge,  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  In  1787,  Mr.  Grerry  was  choaen 
a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  to  revise 
the  articles  of  confederation.  To  him  there  appeared  strong  objections 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  he  declined  amzing  his  signature  to  the 
instrument.  But  when  that  Constitution  had  gone  into  effect,  and  he 
was  chosen  a  representative  to  Congress,  he  cheerfully  united  in  its  sap- 
port,  since  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  country. 

In  1797,  Mr.  G^rry  was  appointed  to  accompany  General  Pinckney 
and  Mr.  Marshall  on  a  special  mission  to  France.  On  their  arrival  in 
Paris,  the  tools  of  the  government  made  the  extraordinary  demand  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  as  the  condition  of  any  negociation.  This  being 
refused,  the  ridiculous  attempt  was  made  by  tne  Directory,  to  excite  their 
fears  for  themselves  and  their  country.  In  the  spring  of  1798,  two  of 
the  envoys,  Messrs.  Pinckney  and  Marshall,  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
territories  of  France,  while  Mr.  Gerry  was  invited  to  remain,  and  resume 
the  negociation  which  had  been  suspended.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
to  remain,  but  resolutely  refused  to  resume  the  negociation.  His  object 
m  remaining  was  to  prevent  an  immediate  rupture  with  France,  which* 
it  was  feared,  would  result  from  his  departure.  His  continuance  seema 
to  have  eventuated  in  the  good  of  his  country.  "  He  finally  saved  the 
peace  of  the  nation,'*  said  the  late  President  Adams,  "  for  he  alone  dis- 
covered and  furnished  the  evidence  that  X.  Y.  and  Z.  were  employed 
by, Talleyrand;  and  he  alone  brought  home  the  direct,  formal,  and  official 
assurances  upon  which  the  subsequent  commission  proceeded,  and  peace 
was  made." 

Mr.  Qeny  returned  to  America  in  1798,  and  in  1805  was  elected  by 
the  republican  party.  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  following  year 
he  retired,  but  in  1810  was  again  chosen  Chief  Magistrate  of  that  com- 
monwealth, which  office  he  held  for  the  two  succeeding  yeara.  In  1812, 
he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  into  which  office  he 
was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  Marcl^  1813.  While  attending  to  his 
duties  at  Washington,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  from  the  acene  of  his 
earthly  labors.  A  beautiful  monument,  erected  at  the  national  expense, 
hears  the  foUowinp^  inscription : 

TBB  TOMB  OP 

ELBRIDGE  GERRY, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 

wbo  died  suddenly,  in  this  city,  on  his  wsy  to  the 

Capitol,  as  President  of  the  Senate, 

rfoTember  23d,  1814. 

AfMlro. 
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BUTTON    GWINNETT. 

BoTTON  GwiNNBTT  woa  bom  in  England)  about  the  year  1738,  and  on 
coming  of  age  became  a  merchant  in  me  city  of  Bristol.  Some  time  at 
ter  his  marriage  in  hia  native  coantry,  he  removed  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  having  continued  there  two  years,  he  purchased  a  largt 
tract  of  land  in  Georgia,  where  he  became  extensively  engaged  in  agri* 
cultural  pursuits. 

Mr.  Gwinnett  had  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
colonies ;  but  he  despaired  of  a  successful  resistance  to  Great  Britain* 
His  sentiments  on  this  point,  however,  underwent  a  great  change,  and 
be  became  a  warm  advocate  for  opposing  the  unjust  exactions  of  th« 
mother  country.  In  1776,  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  the  pre* 
vince  of  Georgia,  in  Congress.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Philadelphia, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  National  Council,  to  which  he  was  re-elected 
the  ensuing  year.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Convention  held 
at  Savannah,  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  State,  and  is  said  to  have  fur* 
nished  the  outlines  of  the  Constitution,  which  Was  finally  adopted.  On 
the  death  of  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Council,  Mr.  Gwmnett  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  station.  In  this  situation  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged in  an  unbecoming  hostility  towards  an  old  political  rival,  Colonel 
M'Intosh;  adopting  several  expedients  to  mortify  his  adversary,  and 
never  divesting  himself  of  his  embittered  hatred  towards  him.  In  an 
expedition  which  he  had  projected  against  East  Florida,  B(r.  Gwinnett 
designed  to  command  the  continental  troops  and  militia  of  Georgia  him* 
self,  thereby  excluding  Colonel  M'Intosh  from  the  command  even  of  hia 
own  brigade. 

Jufit  at  this  period,  it  became  necessary  to  convene  the  Legislatare. 
In  consequence  of  his  official  duties,  Mr.  Gwinnett  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  on  the  expedition.  He  therefore  appointed  to  the  command 
a  subordinate  officer  of  M'Intosh%  brigade.  Tiie  expedition  failed  en* 
tirely,  and  contributed  to  defeat  the  election  of  Mr.  Gwinnett  as  Governor 
of  the  State.  This  failure  blasted  his  hopes,  and  brought  his  political 
career  to  a  close.  M'Intosh  was  foolish  enough  to  exult  in  the  mortifi- 
cation  of  his  adversary.  The  consequence  was,  thAt  Mr.  Gwinnett  pre* 
sented  him  a  challenge.  They  fought  at  the  distance  of  only  twelve 
feet.  Both  w«re  severely  wounded.  The  wound  of  Mr.  Gwinnett 
proved  fatal.  He  expired  on  the  27th  of  May,  1777,  in  the  forty-fifih 
year  of  his  age, — a  melancholy  instance  of  the  misery  produced  by  haj^ 
boring  in  the  heart  the  absorbmg  passion  of  rancorous  envy. 

In  person  Mr.  Gwinnett  was  tail,  and  of  a  noble  appearance.  In  hia 
temp^  he  was  irritable ;  but  in  his  manners,  courteous,  graceful,  and 
Dolite. 
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Ltvan  Hall  was  born  in  Connecticut,  about  the  year  1731.     AAer  : 

receiving  a  collegiate  education,  and  acquiring  a  competent  kno^edge  ' 
of  medicine,  he  removed  to  Georgia,  where  he  established  himself  in  Jus 
profession,  in  Snnbury,  in  the  district  of  Medway.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  he  accepted  of  a  situation  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John,  which  was  a  frontier  settlement,  and  exposed  to 
incursions  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  of  the  royalists  of  Florida.  The 
parish  of  St.  John,  at  an  early  period,  entered  with  spirit  into  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  mother  country,  while  the  rest  of  Georgia,  generally,  main- 
tained  different  sentiments.  So  widely  opposite  were  the  feelings  of 
this  patriotic  parish  to  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
that  an  almost  total  alienation  took  place  between  them. 

In  1774,  the  liberal  party  held  a  general  meeting,  ^at  Savannah,  where 
Dr.  Hall  appeared  as  a  representative  of  the  parish  of  St  John.  The 
measures  adopted,  however,  fell  far  short  of  his  wishes,  and  those  of  his 
constituents.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  it  was  agreed  to  petition  the 
King  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  parish  of  St.  John,  dissatisfied  with  the  half-way  measures  of  the 
Savannah  Convention,  endeavored  to  negociate  an  alliance  with  the  com- 
mittee  of  corresjpondence  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  But  this  heing 
impracticable,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  resolved  to  cut  off  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Savannah  and  the  surrounding  parishes.  Hav- 
ing taken  this  independent  stand,  they  next  made  an  unanimous  choice 
of  Dr.  Hall  as  their  representative  to  Congress.  In  the  following  May, 
Dr.  Hall  appeared  in  the  Hall  of  Congress,  and  by  that  body  was  onani- 
mously  admitted  to  a  seat :  but  as  he  did  not  represent  the  wnole  of  Geor- 
gia, it  was  resolved  to  reserve  the  question,  as  to  his  right  to  vote,  fior 
further  deliberation.  Fortunately,  however,  on  the  15th  of  July,  Georgia 
acceded  to  the  general  confederacy,  and  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of 
five  delegates  to  Congress,  three  of  whom  attended  at  the  adjourned 
meeting  of  that  body  in  1775. 

Among  these  delegates.  Dr.  Hall  was  one.  He  was  annually  re- 
elected until  1780,  when  he  retired  from  the  National  Legislature.  On 
the  possession  of  Georgia  by  the  British,  his  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  obliged  to  leave  the  State.  He  returned  in  1782,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  Georgia.  After  holding 
this  ofiice  for  some  time,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  at  his  red 
dencsi  in  Burke  county,  about  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
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John  Haitcock  was  bom  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1737. 
Both  his  father  and  grandfather  were  clergymen.  Haying  lost  the  for- 
mer relative  while  yet  a  child,  he  was  adopted  by  a  paternal  uncle, 
Tliomas  Hancock,  "  the  most  opulent  merchant  in  Boston,  and  the  most 
enterprising  man  in  New  England.''  A  professorship  had  been  founded 
in  Harvard  College  by  his  Hberality,  and  to  the  library  of  that  institu- 
t  ion  he  was  a  principal  benefactor. 

Under  the  patronage  of  his  uncle,  the  nephew  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  above  university,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1754.     On 
leaving  college,  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting-house  of  hia 
I       '  uncle,  where  he  continued  till  1760,  when  he  visited  England  for  the 
I  purpose  of  extending  his  information  and  correspondence.    Jle  returned 

I  to  America  in  1764;  shortly  after  which,  his  uncle  died,  leaving  him  the 

I  direction  of  his  enormous  business,  and  a  fortune  the  largest  in  the  pro- 

i  vince.     Hancock  became  neither  haughty  nor  profligate  by  this  sudden 

accession  of  wealth.  He  was  kind  and  liberal  to  the  numerous  persons 
dependent  upon  him  for  employment;  and  maintained  a  character  for 
integrity  and  ability  in  the  management  of  his  vast  and  complicated  con- 
cerns. His  princely  estate,  added  to  his  honorable  and  generous  charac- 
ter, soon  gave  him  influence,  and  ever  rendered  him  popular. 
!  In  1760,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Lerislature  of  Massachu- 

setts, and  thus  became  intimately  associated  wim  James  Otis,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  other  distinguished  patriots.  In  this  assembly,  his  genius 
rapidly  developed  itself,  and  he  became  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of  his 
pnnciples,  and  the  excellence  of  his  abilities. 

The  arrival  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock,  in  1768,  which 
was  said  to  be  loaded  contrary  to  the  revenue  laws,  produced  a  violent 
ebullition  of  popular  feeling.     This  vessel  was  seized  by  the  custom- 
house officers,  and  placed  under  the  guns  of  the  Romney,  at  that  time 
'  in  the  harbor,  for  security.     This  seizure  greatly  exasperated  the  people, 

'  and,  in  their  excitement,  they  assaulted  the  revenue  oflicers,  and  com- 

I  celled  them  to  seek  safety  on  board  the  armed  vessel,  or  in  the  neigh- 

boring Castle.     The  boat  of  the  collector  was  destroyed,  and  several  of 
the  houses  of  his  partisans  were  razed  to  the  ground.     Mr.  Hancock, 
although  in  no  wise  concerned  in  this  transaction,  received  from  it  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  popularity. 
'  A  few  days  after  the  aflray,  which  is  usually  termed  "the  Boston 

Massacre,"  and  to  which  we  have  briefly  adverted  in  the  sketch  of  Sa- 
I  muel  Adams,  Mr.  Hancock  was  appointed  to  deliver  an  address  in  com- 

memoration of  the  event.     After  speaking  of  his  attachment  to  a  just 
government,  and  his  detestation  of  tyranny,  he  proceeded  to  describe  the 
profligacy  and  abandoned  life  of  tne  troops  quartered  amongst  them 
'  Not  satisfied  with  their  own  shameful  debauchery,  they  strove  to  vitiate 

the  morals  of  the  citizens,  and  "  thereby  render  them  tDorthy  of  destruc- 
I  tion."    He  spoke  in  terms  of  unmeasured  indignation  of  the  massacre  of 

the  inhabitants;  and  in  appalling  language  forewarned  the  perpetrators  of 
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the  deed,  of  the  vengeance  which  would  overtake  them  hereafter,  **  it  Jie 
laboring  earth  did  not  expand  her  jaws ;  if  the  air  they  breathed  were 
not  commissioned  to  be  the  immediate  minister  of  death."  He  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  spirited  strain : 

'*  But  I  gladly  quit  this  theme  of  death.  I  would  not  dwell  too  long 
upon  the  horrid  efiects,  which  have  already  followed  from  quartering 
regular  troops  in  this  town;  let  our  misfortunes  instruct  posterity  to 
guard  against  these  evils.  Standing  armies  are  sometimes,  (i  would  by 
no  means  say  generally,  much  less  universally,)  composed  of  persons 
who  have  rendered  themselves  unfit  to  live  in  civil  society;  who  are 
equally  indifferent  to  the  glory  of  a  George,  or  a  Louis ;  who,  for  the 
addition  of  one  penny  a  day  to  their  wages,  would  desert  from  the  Chris- 
tian cross,  and  fight  under  the  crescent  of  the  Turkish  Sultan ;  from 
such  men  as  these  what  has  not  a  State  to  fear  ?  With  such  as  these, 
usurping  Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon;  with  such  as  these  he  humbled 
mighty  Rome,  and  forced  the  mistress  of  the  world  to  own  a  master  in  a 
traitor.  These  are  the  men  whom  sceptred  robbers  now  employ  to  frus- 
trate the  designs  of  God,  and  render  vain  the  bounties  which  his  gra- 
cious hand  pours  indiscriminately  upon  his  creatures." 

The  intrepid  style  of  this  address  removed  all  doubts  as  to  the  devot- 
ed patriotism  of  Mr.  Hancock.  His  manners  and  habits  had  spread 
an  opinion  unfavorable  to  his  republican  principles.  His  mansion  rival- 
ed the  magnificence  of  an  European  palace.  Gold  and  silver  embroi- 
dery adorned  his  garments;  and  his  carriage,  horses,  and  servants  in 
livery,  emulated  the  splendor  of  the  English  nobility.  But  the  senti- 
ments eicpressed  by  him  in  the  above  address  were  so  public,  and  explicit, 
as  to  cause  a  complete  renovation  of  his  popularity.  From  this  time,  he 
became  odious  to  the  Governor  and  his  adherents.  Efforts  were  made  to 
get  possession  of  his  person,  and  he,  with  Samuel  Adams,  was  excluded 
from  the  general  pardon  offered  by  Governor  Ghige,  to  all  who  would 
manifest  a  proper  penitence  for  their  opposition  to  £e  royal  authority. 

In  1774,  Hancock  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  presidential  chair 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  The  following  year,  the 
honor  of  the  presidency  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  conferred  upon 
him.  His  recent  proscription  by  Gt)vemor  Gkige,  no  doubt,  contributed 
to  his  popularity  in  that  body,  in  this  station  Hancock  continued  till 
October,  1777 ;  when  his  infirm  health  induced  him  to  resign  his  office. 
He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Convention  appointed  to  frame  a 
Constitution  for  Massachusetts,  and  in  1780  was  chosen  first  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  which  station  he  was  annually  elected,  until  the 
year  1785,  when  he  resigned.  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  same  office.  He  continued  in  it  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  October,  1793,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
.yeat  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hancock  was  a  firm  and  energetic  patriot,  and  though  poasessed 
mf  immense  wealth,  devoted  himself  to  the  laborious  service  of  his 
country.  It  hsjB  been  remarked,  that  by  the  Joree  with  which  he  inscribed 
his  name  on  the  parchment,  which  bears  the  declaration  of  independence, 
he  seems  to  have  determined  that  his  name  should  never  be  eiaaed. 
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His  liberality  was  great,  and  hundreds  of  &milies,  in  times  of  distress, 
weie  daily  fed  from  bis  munificence.  He  lias  been  accused  by  his 
enemies  of  a  passion  for  popularity,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  a  fondness  for  being  beloved  can  be  hardly  reckoned 
among  the  bad  traits  of  a  man's  character.  A  noble  instance  of  his 
contempt  of  wealth,  in  comparison  with  public  expediency,  is  recorded. 

At  the  time  the  American  army  was  besieging  Boston  to  expel  the 
British,  who  held  possession  of  the  town,  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
city  was  proposed  by  the  American  officers.  By  the  execution  of  such 
a  plan,  tne  whole  fortune  of  Mr.  Hancock  would  have  been  sacrificed. 
Tet  he  readily  acceded  to  the  measure,  declaring  his  willingness  to  sur- 
render his  all,  whenever  the  liberties  of  his  country  should  require  it. 


BENJAMIN    HARRISON. 

Benjamin  Hasrison  was  bom  in  Berkley,  Virginia.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  a  family  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  was 
a  student  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  with  an  officer  of  that 
institution,  he  left  it  before  the  regular  period  of  graduation,  and  returned 
home. 

The  management  of  his  father's  estate  now  devolved  upon  him,  and 
he  displayed  an  unusual  degree  of  prudence  and  ability  in  the  discharge 
of  his  trust.  He  was  summoned  at  an  early  date,  even  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  required  by  law,  to  sustain  the  reputation  acquired  by 
his  an::estors,  in  state  affairs.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture about  the  year  1764,  a  station  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  held 
through  life,  since  he  was  always  elected  to  a  seat,  whenever  his  other 
politi^  avocations  admitted  of  his  occupying  it.  His  fortune  beinff 
ample,  and  his  influence  as  a  political  leader  very  considerable,  the  roycu 
government  proposed  to  create  him  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Harrison  was  not  to  be  seduced,  however,  by  the  attrac- 
tions  of  rank  and  power.  Though  young,  he  was  ardently  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  remained  steadfast  in  his  opposition  to  royal 
oppression. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1774,  and  from  that 
period,  during  nearly  every  session,  represented  his  native  State  in 
that  assembly.    In  this  situation  he  was  characterized  for  great  firmness, 

food  sense,  and  a  peculiar  sacacity  in  difficult  and  critical  junctures. 
le  was  likewise  extremely  popular  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  While  signing  the  instrument,  he  noticed 
Mr.  (}erry,  of  Massachusetts,  standing  beside  him.  Mr.  Harrison  him* 
self  was  quite  corpulent ;  Mr.  Gerry  was  slender  and  ^vpare.  As  the 
former  raised  his  hand,  having  inscribed  his  name  on  the  roll,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Gerry,  and  facetiously  observed,  that  when  the  time  of  hanging 
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ihonld  come,  he  shoald  have  the  advantage  over  him.     **  It  will  be  over 

with  me,"  said  he,  "  in  a  minute ;  bat  yon  will  be  kicking  in  the  air  half 

an  hour  after  I  am  gone." 

1 1  Towards  the  close  of  1777,  Mr.  Harrison  resigned  his  seat  in  CongresSy 

and  returned  to  Virginia.     In  1782,  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the 

I !         State,  to  which  office  he  was  twice  re-elected ;  when  he  become  ineligi- 

{ _         ble  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.     In  1786,  when  the  new  C<hi- 

stitution  of  the  United  States  was  submitted  to  Virginia,  he  was  returned 

a  member  of  her  Convention.     In  1790,  he  was  again  ]ffoposed  as  a 

candidate  for  the  executive  chair ;  but  declined  in  favor  of  his  friend, 

Beverly  Randolph.     In  the  spring  of  1791,  Mr.  Harrison  was  attacked 

by  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  a  recurrence  of  which  malady  shortly  after 

put  a  period  to  his  life. 

Mr.  Harrison  became  connected  by  marriage  with  Miss  Bassett,  a  niece 
to  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Washington.  He  had  many  children ;  and  several 
of  his  sons  became  men  of  distinction.  His  third  son,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  has  honorably  served  his  country,  in  various  official  capacities. 
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John  Hart  was  the  son  of  Edward  Hart,  of  Hopewell,  in  the  county 
of  Hunterdon,  in  New  Jersey.  He  inherited  from  his  father  a  conside- 
rable estate,  and  having  married,  devoted  himself  to  agricuhural  pursuits, 
and  became  a  worthy  and  respectable  farmer. 

The  reputation  which  he  acquired  for  integrity,  discrimination,  and 
enlightened  prudence,  soon  brouc^ht  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  often 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  Although  one  of  the  most 
gentle  and  unobtrusive  of  men,  he  could  not  suppress  his  al^orrence  of 
the  aggressions  of  the  British  ministry.  He  maintained  a  fearless  and 
uniform  opinion  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  it  when  occasion  invited  him.  On  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  1774,  Mr.  Hart  appeared  and  took  his  seat ;  having  been 
elected  by  a  conference  of  committees  from  several  parts  of  the  colony- 
During  several  succeeding  sessions,  he  continued  to  represent  the  People 
of  New  Jersey,  in  the  same  assembly.  When  the  question  of  a  beoa- 
ration  of  Independence  was  brought  forward,  he  was  at  his  post,  and 
voted  for  the  measure  with  unusual  zeal. 

In  1776,  New  Jersey  became  the  theatre  of  war,  and  Mr.  Hart  sos- 
tained  severe  losses,  by  the  destruction  of  his  property.  His  chOdieo 
were  compelled  to  flee,  his  farm  was  pillaged,  and  great  exertiODS  wers 
made  to  secure  him  as  a  prisoner.  For  some  time  he  was  hunted  with 
untiring  perseverance.  He  was  reduced  to  the  most  distressing  ahifb 
to  elude  his  enemies;  being  often  severely  pressed  by  hunger,  and 
destitute  of  a  place  of  repoee  for  the  night  In  one  instance,  he 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  usual  resting-place  of  a  hurge  dog, 
was  his  companion  for  the  time. 
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The  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  led  to  the  eracuation  of  New 
Jersey  by  the  British.  On  this  event,  Mr.  Hart  a^in  collected  his  family 
around  lum,  and  began  to  repair  the  desolation  of  his  farm.  His  constitu- 
tion, however,  had  sustained  a  shock,  which  was  irreparable.  His  health 
giadually  failed  him ;  and  though  he  lived  to  see  the  prospects  of  his 
country  brighten,  he  died  before  die  conflict  was  so  gloriously  terminated. 
He  expired  in  the  year  1780.  The  best  praise  that  can  he  awar<!b<?  t6 
Mr.  Hart,  is,  that  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  very 
liberal  to  the  Baptist  church  of  Hopewell,  to  which  community  he 
belonged ;  and  his  memory  was  hallowed  by  the  esteem  and  regret  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 
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Joseph  Hbwbs  was  bom  near  Kingston,  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  year 
1730.  His  parents  were  Quakers,  who  removed  from  Uonnecticut,  on 
account  of  the  existing  prejudices  against  them  among  the  Puritans,  and 
ot  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians. 

At  a  suitable  age,  Joseph  Hewes  became  a  member  of  Princeton 
College ;  and  after  having  graduated  in  due  course,  he  was  placed  in  the 
counting-house  of  a  gentleman  at  Philadelphia,  to  be  educated  as  a 
merchant.  On  leaving  this  situation,  he  entered  into  business  for  him- 
self^ and  was  highly  successful  in  his  commercial  transactions.  At  the 
gie  of  thirty  he  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  the  village  of 
denton.  Prosperity  continued  to  attend  him  here,  and  he  soon  acquired 
a  handsome  fortune.  By  his  probity  and  liberal  dealings,  he  also  gained 
the  esteem  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived,  and  was  called  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  the  province.  This  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  him  for  several  successive  years,  during  which  he 
increased  in  popularity  with  his  constituents. 

In  1774,  Mr.  Hewes  was  chosen  one  of  the  three  deleffates  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  Continental  Congress.  No  members  of  mat  body  brought 
with  them  credentials  of  a  bolder  stamp  than  the  delegates  from  North 
Carolina.  They  were  invested  with  such  powers  as  might  '^  make  any 
acts  done  by  them,  or  consent  given  in  behalf  of  this  province,  obligatory  | ' 
m  honor  upon  any  inhabitant  thereof,  who  is  not  an  alien  to  his  country's 
good,  and  an  apostate  to  the  liberties  of  America."  On  the  meeting  of 
wis  Congress,  Mr.  Hewes  was  nominated  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  '*  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies  in  general,  the  several  Instances  in 
which  those  ri^ts  had  been  violated  or  infringed,  and  the  means  most 
proper  to  be  pursued  for  obtaining  a  restoration  of  them."  He  also 
assisted  in  preparing  their  celebrated  report,  which  was  drawn  up  as 
follows : 

"  1.  That  they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  and  they  have 
never  ceded  to  any  sovereign  power  whatever  a  right  to  dispose  of  either, 
without  their  consent. 
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^2.  That  our  ancesx)is,  who  first  settled  these  colonies,  were,  at  the 
time  of  their  emigration  from  the  mother  country,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  bom  subjects,  within 
the  realm  of  England.    ' 

"  3.  That  by  such  emigration  they  by  no  means  forfeited,  snrrenderedi 
or  lost,  any  of  those  rights ;  but  that  they  were,  and  their  descendants 
now  are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  such  of  them  as 
their  local  and  other  circumstances  enable  them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

**  4.  That  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  free  goyemment, 
is  a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  their  legislatiye  council ;  and  as 
the  English  colonists  are  not  represented,  and,  from  their  local  and  other 
circumstances,  cannot' properly  be  represented  in  the  British  Parliament, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  tree  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their 
several  Provincial  Lefifislatures,  where  their  right  of  representation  can 
alone  be  pursued  in  sll  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  polity,  subject  only 
to  the  negative  of  their  sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  has  l!een  heretofore 
used  and  accustomed ;  but  if,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  regard 
to  the  mutual  interests  of  both  countries,  we  cheerfully  consent  to  the 
operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  as  are  b<ma  fide  restrain- 
ed to  the  regulation  of  our  external  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  commercial  advantages  of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  country, 
and  the  commercial  benefit  of  its  respective  members ;  excluding  every 
idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects 
in  America,  without  their  consent. 

'^  5.  That  the  respective  colonies  are  entitled  to  the  conmion  law  of 
England,  and,  more  especially,  to  the  great  and  inestimable  privilege  of 
being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinage,  according  to  the  course  of  th 
law. 

^'  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  Englidi 
statutes  as  existed  at  the  time  of  their  colonization,  and  which  they  hare, 
by  experience,  respectively  found  applicable  to  their  several  local  and 
other  circumstances. 

"  7.  That  these  his  Majesty's  colonies  are  likewise  entitled  to  all  tfa& 
immunities  and  privileges  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  char^ 
ters,  or  secured  by  their  several  codes  of  provincial  laws. 

"  8.  That  they  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble,  consider  of  their 
grievances,  and  petition  the  King ;  and  that  all  prosecutions,  prohihitDry 
proclamations,  and  commitments  for  the  same,  are  illegal. 

"  9.  That  the  keeping  a  standing  army  in  these  colonies  in  times  of 
peace,  without  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  that  colony  in  which  such 
army  is  kept,  is  against  the  law. 

"  10.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  good  government,  and  rendered 
essential  by  the  English  Constitution,  that  the  constituent  branches  of  the 
Lc^slature  be  independent  of  each  other ;  and  therefore  the  exercise  of 
legislative  power  in  several  colonies  by  a  council  appointed  during  plea* 
sure  by  the  crown,  is  unconstitutional,  dangerous,  and  destructive  to  the 
freedom  of  American  legislation. 

^*  All  and  each  of  which  the  aforesaid  deputies,  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  their  constituents,  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  on,  as  theii  indispo 
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THOMAS    HEYWARD. 


Thomas  Heyward  was  bom  in  St.  Luke's  parish,  in  South  Carolina, 
in  the  year  1746.  His  father  was  a  planter  of  fortune,  and  young  Hey- 
ward receiyed  the  best  education  that  the  province  could  afford.  Having 
finished  his  scholastic  studies,  he  entered  upon  those  of  the  law,  and  after 
the  usual  term  of  application,  was  sent  to  England  to  complete  himseli 
in  his  profession.  He  was  enrolled  as  a  student  in  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  to  the  acquirement  of  legal 
knowledge. 

On  completing  his  studies  in  England,  he  commenced  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, whicn  occupied  him  several  years.  AAer  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  foreign  tmvel^  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  devoted  himself, 
with  great  zeal  for  a  man  of  fortune,  to  the  labors  of  the  law.  In  1775, 
Mr.  Heyward  was  elected  to  supply  a  vacancy  in  Congress ;  and  amyed 
at  Philadelphia  in  season  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  question 


table  rights  and  liberties,  which  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them,  alter- 
j ;         ed,  or  abridged,  by  any  power  whatever,  without  their  consent,  by  their 
! '         representatives  in  their  several  Provincial  Legislatures." 
I  To  the  above  declaration  of  rights  was  added  an  enumeration  of  the 

!  wrongs  already  sustained  by  the  colonies;  after  stating  which,  the  report 

concluded  as  follows : 

"  To  these  grievous  acts  and  measures,  Americans  cannot  submit ;  but 
in  hopes  their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain  will,  on  a  revision  of  diem, 
restore  us  to  that  state  in  which  both  countries  found  happiness  and 
prosperity,  we  hare,  for  the  present,  only  resolved  to  pursue  tne  following 
peaceable  measures  :  1.  To  enter  into  a  non-importation,  non-consump- 
tion, and  non-exportation  agreement,  or  association.  2.  To  prepare  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Grreat  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants 
of  British  America.  And,  3.  to  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty, 
agreeably  to  resolutions  already  entered  into." 

Although  engaged  in  extensive  commercial  transactions,  Mr.  Hewes, 
about  this  time,  assisted  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  non-importation 
association,  and  readily  became  a  member  of  it.  He  was  agam  elect- 
ed to  Congress  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  1775,  and  remained 
in  Philadelphia  until  the  adjournment  of  that  assembly  in  July.  He 
continued  to  represent  the  same  State,  almost  without  intermission,  for 
four  succeeding  years,  and  gave  very  general  satisfaction.  The  last  time 
that  he  appeared  in  Congress  was  on  the  29th  of  October,  1799.  Alter 
this  date,  an  indisposition,  under  which  he  had  labored  for  some  time, 
confined  him  to  his  chamber,  and  at  length,  on  the  lOtb  of  November, 
terminated  his  life,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was 
numerously  attended,  and  in  testimony  of  their  respect  to  his  memory, 
Congress  resolved  to  wear  crape  round  the  left  arm  for  the  space  of  one 
month.    Mr.  Hewes  left  a  large  fortune,  but  no  children  to  inherit  it. 
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of  Independence.    In  1778,  he  was  nrompted  hv  a  aenae  of  duty  to ^ 

of  an  appomtment  as  Judge  of  the  Crinunal  Court  of  the  new  Goirem* 
ment  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  he  was  called  upoa  to  ne- 
side  at  the  trial  and  condenmation  of  seymd  persons  charged  wiu  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  The  eonvietioa  of  these 
individuals  was  followed  by  their  execution,  which  took  place  withsi 
view  of  the  British  army,  to  whom  it  rendered  the  Judge  pardcolaily 
obnoxious. 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  the  city  of  Charleston  was  taken  possoasioii.  of 
by  Oeneral  Clinton.  Judge  Heyward,  at  that  time,  had  command  of  a 
battalion.  On  the  reduction  of  the  place,  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  was  transported,  with  some  others,  to  St.  Angnsdne.  Daiiog  his 
absence,  he  su^red  fifreatly  in  respect  to  his  pnqperty.  His  planlatiaa  was 
much  injured,  and  his  slaves  were  seized  and  carried  away.  Sb  at 
length  had  leave  to  return  to  Philadelphia.  On  his  passage  thithar,  ha 
narrowly  ^scaped  a  watery  grave.  By  some  accident  he  m1  igweAoaA ; 
but,  fortunately,  he  kept  himself  from  sinking,  by  holding  to  the  rudder 
of  the  ship,  until  assistance  could  be  reiuiered  him.  Chi  his  retom  te 
Carolina,  he  resumed  his  judicial  duties ;  in  the  exercise  of  ^riiich,  he 
continued  till  1798.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  for  fonning 
the  State  Constitution,  in  1790;  and  vras  conspicuoos  for  his  aomii 
judgment  and  unchanging  patriotism.  Having  retired  from  the  most 
arduous  of  his  public  labors  and  cares,  he  died  in  March,  1809,  m  As 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  ace.  Mr.  Heyward  viras  twice  married,  and  was 
the  fiither  of  several  children.  He  was  estimable  for  his  amiaUe  diqMh 
sition,  his  virtuous  principles,  and  his  extensive  RcquaintRnBe  iridi 
and  things. 


WILLIAM    HOOPER. 

WiLUAii  Hooper  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1742. 
He  entered  Harvard  University  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  graduated 
in  1760.  His  father,  who  was  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  in  B«rtoD,  had 
destined  his  son  for  the  ministerial  profession ;  but  the  latter  heTing  an 
inclination  for  the  law,  he  was  placed  in  the  o0ce  of  the  celebrated 
James  OtiS)  to  pursue  the  study  of  his  choice.  On  being  qualified  for 
the  bar,  young  Hooper  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  having  married, 
finally  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  WUr 
mington. 

He  was  soon  placed,  by  his  talents,  among  the  foremost  advocates  of 
the  province,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  Wilmington,  in 
the  General  Assembly.  He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  aame  hodj  the 
following  year,  and  was  always  one  of  the  boldest  opposers  of  the  tjran* 
nicol  encroachments  of  the  British  Government.  In  1774,  Mr.  Hooper 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  memorable  Congress,  which  met  at  PhUe^ 
delphia.    He  took  an  important  share  in  the  discussions  of  this 
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lify  an4  was  remaikable  for  his  flaent  and  aniinated  elocution.  He  wa^ 
a  member  of  the  same  body  the  following  year,  and  during  the  session, 
drew  up,  as  chairman  of  different  committees,  several  able  addresses  and 
reports.  In  1776,  the  private  affairs  of  Mr.  Hooper  requiring  his  atten- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  ne  did  not,  for  some  time,  attend  upon  the  sitting 
of  Congress.  He  returned,  however,  in  season  to  share  in  the  honoi 
and  danger  of  Signing  die  imperishable  instrument  which  declared  the 
Colonies  of  North  America  free  and  independent  Having  been  elected 
to  Congress  a  third  time,  Mr.  Hooper  was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat  in 
February,  1777,  and  return  to  the  adjustment  of  his  own  embarrassed 
affiurs. 

In  1786  he  was  appointed,  by  Congress,  one  of  the  Judges  of  a  Fede* 
ral  Court,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  controveniy  which  existed 
between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain  lands.  In  the  following  year,  his  health  being  considerably  im- 
paired, he  sought  to  restore  it  by  private  retirement  This,  however,  he 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy.  He  died  in  October,  1790,  at  the  age  of  forty^ 
eight  years,  leaving  a  wife  and  three  children.  Mr.  Hooper  was  du- 
tinguished  for  his  conversational  powers,  his  good  taste,  and  his  devotion 
to  his  profession.  As  a  politician,  he  was  constant,  judicious,  and  en* 
Jmsiastic.  He  never  gave  way  to  despondency ;  possessing  an  unshak^ 
an  confidence  that  Heaven  would  defend  the  right 
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STEPHEN  HOPKINS. 

Stephen  Hopkins  was  bom  near  Providence,  (R.  I.)  in  a  place  now 
called  Scituate,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1707.  He  was  of  reepectable  pa- 
rentage, being  a  descendant  of  Benedict  Arnold,  the  first  Governor  of 
Bhode  Island.  His  early  education  was  limited,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
excelled  in  penmanship,  and  in  the  practical  branches  of  mathematics. 

For  several  years  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  farmer.  He  waa 
afterwards  chosen  Town  Clerk  of  Scituate,  and  a  Bepresentative  to  the 
General  Assembl;^.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  a  Justice  of  one  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1733, 
he  bectune  Chief  Justice  of  that  court.  In  1742,  he  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, where  he  entered  into  commerce,  and  was  extensively  engaged  in 
building  and  fitting  out  vessels.  He  was  chosen  a  Bepresentative  from 
that  town  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  became  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Sepresentatives.  In  1751,  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  held  that  office  till  the  year  1754,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
Commissioner  to  the  celebrated  Albany  Convention.  The  object  of  this 
Convention  was  the  securing  of  the  fnendship  of  the  five  great  Indian 
nations,  in  the  approaching  French  war,  aiid  on  union  betwocD  the 


several  colonies  of  America. 

In  1756,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected  Chief  Mamstrate  of  the  colony  of 
Bhoda  Island.    This  office  ha  oontinued  to  h^d,  almost  without  inter* 
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missio&i  until  1767 ;  discharging  its  duties  in  an  efficient  and  highly 
satisfactory  manner.  He  resolutely  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies, 
and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '*  The  rights  of  colonies  examined,"  proved 
the  injustice  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  other  measures  of  the  British  minis* 
try.  In  1774,  Mr.  Hopkins  received  the  appointment  of  Delegate  from 
Rhode  Island  to  the  Continental  Congress.  In  this  assembly  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  became  one  of  the  mos» 
zealous  advocates  of  the  measures  adopted  by  that  illustrious  body  of 
men.  In  the  year  1775  and  1776,  he  again  represented  Rhode  Island  in 
Congress.  In  this  latter  year,  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  His  signature  was  the  only  one  upon  the  roll,  which 
gave  indications  of  a  trembling  hand ;  but  it  was  not  the  tremulousness 
of  fear.  Mr.  Hopkins  had  for  some  time  been  afflicted  with  a  paralytic 
affection,  which  compelled  him,  when  he  wrote,  to  guide  his  right  hand 
with  his  left 

In  1778,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  Delegate  to  Congress  for  the  last  time : 
but  for  several  years  afterwards,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island.  He  closed  his  useful  and  honorable  life  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1785,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  enabled  by  the  vigor  of  his  understanding  to  surmount  his  early 
deficiencies,  and  rise  to  the  most  distinguished  offices  in  the  gift  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  possessed  considerable  fondness  for  literature,  and 
greatly  excelled  as  a  mathematician.  He  was  an  unshaken  friend  of 
his  country,  and  an  enemy  to  civil  and  religious  intolerance,  distinguish- 
ed for  his  liberality,  and  for  the  correct  and  honorable  discharge  of  hi* 
various  duties. 


FRANCIS  HOPKINSON. 

Francis  Hopkinson  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1737.  His 
&ther  was  an  Englishman,  who,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  emigration 
to  America,  married  a  niece  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  considerable  literary  accomplishments; 
and  became  intimate  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  whom  he  was  held  in 
high  estimation.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  which  occurred 
while  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  care  of  his  family  devolved  upon 
his  widow,  who  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  tasK.  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  superior  mind  ;  and  discovering  early  indications  of  talent  in 
her  son,  she  resolved  to  make  every  sacrifice,  to  furnish  him  with  a  good 
education.  She  placed  him  at  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  Oved 
to  see  him  graduate  with  reputation,  and  attain  a  high  eminence  at  the 
bar. 

In  1766,  Francis  Hopkinson  embarked  for  England,  and  received, 
opon  the  occasion,  a  pnUic  expression  of  respect  and  afiection  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  oi  the  College  of  Philademhia.  After  a  residence  of 
more  than  two  years  in  the  land  of  his  forefathersi  he  returned  to  Ameri- 
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ca.  He  soon  aflor  married  Miss  Borden,  of  Bordentown,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, where  he  took  up  his  residence,  and  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
customs  and  executive  counsellor.  These  offices  he  did  not  long  enjoy, 
having  sacrificed  them  to  his  attachment  to  the  liherties  of  his  country. 
He  enlisted  himself  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  in  1776  was 
appointed  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
voted  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  engrossed  copy  of  that  instrument.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  ten  years  con- 
tinued to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Mr.  Hopkinson 
received  from  Washington  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  station,  he  conscientiously 
avoided  mingling  in  party  politics.  His  life  was  suddenly  terminatea, 
while  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  on  the  8th  of  May,  17dl.  He  died 
of  an  apoplectic  fit,  which,  in  two  hours  after  the  attack,  put  a  period  to 
his  existence. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  was  endued  with  considerable  powers  of  humor  and 
satire,  which  he  employed  effectually  in  rousing  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
fugicive  pieces,  which  were  very  popular  in  their  day.  His  well  known 
ballad,  called  "  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  gives  evidence  of  a  rich  and 
exhaustless  fund  of  humor,  and  will  probably  last  the  wear  of  centuries. 
He  excelled  in  music,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  painting.  His  library 
was  extensive,  and  his  stock  of  knowledge  constantly  accumulating.  In 
stature,  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  below  the  common  size.  His  countenance 
was  animated,  his  speech  fluent ;  and  his  motions  were  unusually  rapid. 
Few  men  were  kinder  in  their  dispositions,  or  more  benevolent  in  their 
lives.  He  left,  at  his  decease,  a  widow  and  five  children.  The  eldest 
of  these,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  occupies  an  eminent  rank  among  the  advo 
Gates  of  the  American  bar. 


SAMUEL    HUNTINGTON. 

Samuel  Huntington  was  bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  on  the  2d 
of  July,  1732.  Being  the  eldest  son,  his  father  required  his  assistance 
on  the  farm,  and  his  opportunities  for  study  were  accordingly  brief  and 
extremely  rare.  He  possessed,  however,  a  vigorous  understanding,  and 
supplied  his  deficiencies  of  instruction  by  an  assiduous  and  a  persevering 
devotion  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  was  probably  equal,  in  point  of  literary  attainments,  to  most  of 
those  who  had  received  a  collegiate  education. 

Conceiving  a  fondness  for  legal  pursuits,  he  abandoned  his  occupation 
of  husbandry,  and  resolved  to  enter  alone  and  unaided  upon  the  study  of 
the  law.  He  soon  obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  oi  the 
profession,  to  commence  the  practice  of  an  attorney  in  his  native  town: 
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bat  in  1760,  he  removed  to  Norwich,  where  a  wider  field  presented  itsdf 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Here  he  soon  became  distinguished  for 
bis  ability,  his  integrity,  and  his  strict  attention  to  business.  In  1764» 
Mr.  Huntington  represented  the  town  of  Norwich  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly ;  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  King's  Attoir- 
ney.  In  1774,  he  became  an  Alssociate  Judge  in  the  Superior  Court, 
and  soon  after  an  assistant  in  the  Council  of  Connecticut. 

His  talents  and  patriotism  recommending  him  to  public  confidence,  he 
was  elected  in  1775  a  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Conness.  In  die 
subsequent  July,  he  voted  in  favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Ur.  Huntmgton  continued  a  member  of  Congress  until  the  year  17S1, 
when  ill  nealth  induced  him  to  resign.  On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jay  as 
Minister  to  Spain,  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  CongiesSt 
and  had  served  in  that  honorable  station  with  distinguished  ability  and 
dignity.  In  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  the  chair, 
aiu  in  the  execution  oi  public  business,  Congress,  soon  after  his  retire- 
ment, accorded  to  Mr.  Huntington  the  expression  of  their  public  thanks. 
On  lus  return  to  his  native  State,  he  resumed  his  judicial  functions,  and 
in  1782  was  re-elected  to  Congress.  He  did  not  attend,  however,  until 
the  following  year,  when  he  resumed  his  seat.  He  continued  a  con- 
ndcnous  member,  until  November,  at  which  time  he  finally  retired  fium 
tne  National  Assembly. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Connecticut,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Superior  Court,^  and  the  following  year  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  State.  In  1786,  he  succeeded  Oovemor  Griswold  in  the  office  of 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  was  annually  re-elected  to  that  station  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  death  took  place  on  the  5th  of  January,  1796^ 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Huntington  was  a  sinceie 
Christian,  and  few  men  possessed  a  greater  share  of  mildness  and  eona- 
nimity  of  temner.  He  rose  from  the  humble  situation  of  a  plougbboy 
by  his  own  industry  and  perseverance,  and  without  the  advantage  cli 
family  patronage  or  influence.  He  married  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  hit 
age ;  but  having  no  children,  he  adopted  a  son  and  daughter  ai  hit 
brother,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Huntington. 


FRANCIS   LIGHTFOOT   LEE. 

Fbancis  Liohtfoot  Lee  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1734.  He  was  the 
k)urth  son  of  Thomas  Lee,  who  for  several  years  held  the  ofiice  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  King's  Council. 

Francis  Lighdfoot  did  not  receive  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  bis  elder 
brothers,  of  an  education  at  the  English  XTniversities.  He  was  placedt 
however,  under  the  care  of  an  accomplished  domestic  tutor  of  the  name 
of  Craig,  and  acquired  an  early  fondness  for  literature.  He  became  well 
versed  in  the  most  important  branches  of  science,  and  probably  obtained 
as  good  an  education  as  the  country  could  then  affi)rd.    The  fortoM 
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bequeathed  him  by  his  father  rendered  the  study  of  a  profession  unne* 
cessary,  ar.d  he  accordingly  surrendered  himself,  for  sereral  years,  to  the 
enjoymen  >  of  li  terary  ease  and  social  intercourse.  He  possessed,  however 
an  active  mind,  and  vrannly  interested  himself  in  the  advancement  of 
his  country.  In  1765,  he  was  returned  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses from  the  county  of  Loudon,  where  his  estate  was  situated.  He 
was  annually  re-elected  to  this  office  until  1772,  when,  having  married  a 
lady  of  Riclunond  county,  he  removed  thither,  and  was  soon  after  chosen 
by  the  citizens  of  that  place  to  the  same  station. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Lee  was  appointed  by  the  Virginia  Convention  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  took  his  seat  in  this  assembly ;  and, 
though  he  seldom  engaged  in  the  public  discussions,  was  surpassed  by 
none  in  his  zeal  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  His  brother, 
Eichard  Henry  Lee,  had  the  high  honor  of  bringing  forward  the  momen- 
tous question  of  independence,  but  no  one  was  perhaps  a  warmer  friend 
of  the  measure  than  Francis  Lightfoot. 

Mr.  Lee  retired  from  Congress  in  1779.  He  was  fondly  attached  to 
the  pleasures  of  home,  and  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  when  his 
services  were  not  essentially  needed  by  his  country,  to  resume  the  undift- 
turbed  quiet  of  his  former  Bfe.  He  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  his 
seclusion.  He  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  his  fellow  citizens  to 
represent  them  once  more  in  the  Legislature  of  Virffinia.  His  duties 
were  most  faithfully  discharged  while  a  member  of  this  body ;  but  he 
soon  became  weary  of  the  bustle  and  vexations  of  public  life,  and  relin- 
quished them  for  the  pleasures  of  retirement  In  the  latter  period  of  hie 
life,  he  found  an  unfailing  source  of  happiness  to  himself,  in  comtributuig 
largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  others.  His  benevolence  and  the  urbanity 
of  his  manners  rendered  him  beloved  by  all.  He  was  a  practical  friend 
to  the  poor,  and  a  companion  to  the  young  or  the  aged,  the  lighthearled 
or  the  broken  in  spirit.  Having  no  children,  he  devoted  his  time  chiefly 
to  reading,  fanning,  and  company.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  pleu- 
risy, which  disease  also  terminated  the  life  of  his  wife  a  few  days  af^ 
his  own  departure.  He  died  in  the  consoling  belief  of  the  (Gospel,  and 
IP  peace  with  all  mankind  and  his  own  conscience. 

The  brothers  of  Mr.  Lee  were  all  eminently  distinguished  for  their 
talents  and  for  their  services  to  their  country.  Philip  LudweU,  a  member 
of  the  King's  Council ;  Thomas  LudweU,  a  member  of  the  Virffinia 
Assembly ;  Richard  Henry,  as  the  champion  of  American  freedom ; 
WiUiam,  as  a  sheriff  and  alderman  of  London,  and  afterwards  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Continental  Congress  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna ; 
and  Arthur  as  a  scholar,  a  politician^  and  diplomatisL 
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RICHARD    HENRY    LEE. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Stratford, 
in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  on  the  20\h  of  January,  1732.  He 
received  his  education  in  England,  where  his  acquisitions  were  conside- 
rable in  scientific  and  classical  knowledge.  He  returned  to  his  native 
country  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  general 
study  of  history,  politics,  law,  and  polite  literature,  without  engaging  in 
any  particular  profession. 

About  the  year  1757,  he  was  chosen  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Bar- 
^sses,  where  a  natural  diffidence  for  some  time  prevented  him  from 
displaying  the  full  extent  of  his  powers  and  resources.  This  impediment, 
however,  was  gradually  removed,  and  he  rapidly  rose  into  notice  as  a 
persuasive  and  eloquent  speaker.  In  1 764,  he  was  appointed  to  draught  an 
address  to  the  King,  and  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  are 
among  the  best  state  papers  of  the  period.  Some  years  afterwards,  he 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  committee  of 
correspondence,  whose  object  was  "  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Parliament ;  to  spread  more  widely  correct  information  on  topics  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  and  to  form  a  chosen  union  of 
the  men  of  influence  in  each."  This  plan  was  originated  about  the  same 
time  in  Massachusetts,  by  Samuel  Adams. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Lee  in  resisting  the  various  encroachments  of  the 
British  government  were  indefatigable,  and  in  1774  he  attended  the  first 
General  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia.  He  was 
a  member  of  most  of  the  important  committees  of  this  body,  and  labored 
with  unceasing  vigilance  and  energy.  The  memorial  of  Cfongress  to  the 
people  of  British  America,  and  the  second  address  of  Congress  to  the 

Eeople  of  Great  Britain,  were  both  from  his  pen.  The  following  year, 
e  was  again  deputed  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  same  assembly,  and 
his  exertions  were  equally  zealous  and  successful.  Among  other  respon- 
sible duties,  he  was  appomted,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  to  funiish 
Greneral  Washington,  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  command  of  the 
American  armies,  with  his  commission  and  instructions. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  Mr.  Lee  introduced  the  measure,  which 
declared,  "  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  aDegiance  to 
the  British  crown ;  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.'*  This  im- 
portant motion  he  supported  by  a  speech  of  the  most  brilliant  eloquence. 
"Why  then,  Sir,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "why  do  we  longer  delay? 
Why  still  deliberate  ?  Let  this  happy  day  give  birth  to  an  American 
republic.  Let  her  arise,  not  to  devastate  and  to  conquer,  but  to  re-estBilh 
lisn  the  reign  of  peace  and  of  law.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  upon 
us ;  she  demands  of  us  a  living  example  of  freedom,  that  may  exhibit  a 
contrast  in  the  felicity  of  the  citizen  to  the  ever  increasing  tyranny  which 
desolates  her  polluted  shores.  She  invites  us  to  prepare  an  asylum, 
where  the  unhappy  may  find  solace,  and  the  persecuted  repose.    She 
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invitess  us  to  cultivate  a  propitious  soil,  where  that  generous  plant  which 
first  sprung  up  and  grew  in  England,  but  is  now  withered  by  the  poisonous 
blasts  of  Scottish  tyranny,  may  revive  and  flourish,  sheltering  under  its 
salubrious  and  interminable  shade,  all  the  unfortunate  of  the  human  race. 
If  we  are  not  this  day  wanting  in  our  duty,  the  names  of  the  American 
legislators  of  1776  will  be  placed  by  posterity  at  the  side  of  Theseus^ 
Lycurgus,  and  Romulus,  of  the  three  Williams  of  Nassau,  and  of  all 
those  whose  memory  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  dear  to  virtuous  men 
and  good  citizens." 

The  debate  on  the  above  motion  of  Mr.  Lee,  was  protracted  until 
the  tenth  of  June,  when  Congress  resolved :  "  that  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  respecting  Independence,  be  postponed  till  the  first  Mon- 
day in  July  next ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  in 
case  the  Congress  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  pre 
pare  a  declaration  to  the  efiect  of  the  said  resolution." 

As  the  mover  of  the  original  resolution  for  Independence,  it  would,  ac- 
•  i  cording  to  parliamentary  usage,  have  devolved  upon  Mr.  Lee  to  have  been 

I  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  selected  to  prepare  a  declaration, 

and,  as  chairman,  to  have  furnished  that  important  document.     But  on 
the  day  on  which  the  resolution  was  taken,  Mr.  Lee  was  unexpectedly 
summoned  to  attend  upon  his  family  in  Virginia,  some  of  the  members 
of  which  were  dangerously  ill ;  and  Mr.  Jefierson  was  appointed  chair 
man  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Lee  continued  to  hold  a  seat  in  Congress  till  June,  1777,  when  he 
solicited  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health. 
In  August,  of  the  next  year,  he  was  a^in  elected  to  Congress,  and  conti- 
1  nued  in  that  body  till  1780,  when  he  declined  a  re-election,  believing  that  he 

j  would  be  more  useful  to  his  native  State  by  holding  a  seat  in  her  Assem- 

j  bly.     In  1784,  however,  he  again  accepted  an  appointment  as  represen- 

tative to  Congress,  of  which  body  he  was  unanimously  elected  President 
In  this  exalted  station,  he  presided  with  ^eat  ability ;  and  on  bis  retire- 
ment, received  the  acknowledgments  of  Gonfress. 

Mr.  Lee  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
without  amendment.  Its  tendency,  ne  believed,  was  to  consolidation. 
To  ffuard  against  this,  it  was  his  wish  that  the  respective  States 
should  impart  to  the  Federal  Head  only  so  much  power  as  was  neces- 
sary for  mutual  safety  and  happiness.  He  was  appointed  a  Senator 
from  Virginia,  under  the  new  Constitution. 

About  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Lee  was  compelled,  by  his  bodily  debility 
and  infirmities,  to  retire  wholly  from  public  business.  Not  long  after, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State, 
an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  public  services,  and  of  sympathy 
for  the  impaired  condition  of  his  health.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1794,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 

In  private  ufe,  Mr.  Lee  was  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
had  a  numerous  family  of  children,  the  ofispring  of  two  marriages,  who 
were  tenderly  devoted  to  their  father.  As  an  orator,  he  exercised  an  un- 
common sway  over  the  minds  of  men.  His  gesture  was  graceful  and 
highly  finished,  and  his  language  perfectly  chaste.    He  reasoned  well. 
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and  declaimed  freely  and  splendidly ;  and  such  yrns  bis  proinptitiidsa 
that  he  required  no  preparation  for  debate.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
classical  literature,  and  possessed  a  rich  store  of  political  knowledge. 
Few  men  have  passed  through  life  in  a  more  honorable  and  brilliant 
manner,  or  left  behind  them  a  more  desirable  reputation,  than  Richanl 
Henry  Lee. 


FRANCIS    LEWIS. 

Francis  Lewis  was  a  native  of  LandafiT,  in  South  Wales,  where  he  wa» 
born  in  the  year  1713.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years, 
the  care  of  him  devolved  upon  a  maiden  aunt,  who  took  singular  pains 
to  instruct  him  in  the  native  language  of  his  country.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Scotland,  where,  in  the  family  of  a  relation,  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gaelic.  From  this  he  was  transferred  to  the  school 
of  Westminster,  where  he  completed  his  education;  and  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  classical  scholar. 

Having  determined  on  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  he  entered  the 
counting-room  of  a  London  merchant,  and  in  few  years  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  his  profession.  On  attaining  the  age  of  trventy- 
one  years,  he  converted  the  whole  of  his  property  into  merchandise,  and 
sailed  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1735.  Leaving 
a  part  of  his  goods  to  be  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Edward  Annesly,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  commercial  connexion,  he  transported  the  remain- 
der to  Philadelphia.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  latter  city, 
he  returned  to  New  York,  and  there  became  extensively  engaged  in  na- 
vigation and  foreign  trade.  He  married  the  sister  of  his  partner,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children. 

Mr.  Lewis  acquired  the  character  of  an  active  and  enterprising  mer- 
chant. In  the  course  of  his  commercial  transactions,  he  visited  several 
of  the  sea-ports  of  Russia,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  and  was  twice 
shipwrecked  on  the  Irish  coast. 

During  the  French  or  Canadian  war,  he  was  agent  for  supplying  the 
British  troops,  and  was  present,  in  1756,  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Oswe- 
go to  the  French  general,  de  Montcalm.  He  exhibited  great  firmness 
and  ability  on  the  occasion ;  and  his  services  were  held  in  such  conside- 
ration by  the  British  Government,  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  received 
a  grant  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  garrison  at  Fort  Oswego  surrendered, 
were  shamefully  violated  by  de  Montcalm.  He  allowed  the  chief  war- 
rior of  the  Indians,  who  assisted  in  taking  the  fort,  to  select  about  thirty 
of  the  prisoners,  and  do  with  them  as  he  pleased.  Of  this  number  Mr. 
Lewis  was  one.  Thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  scvage  power,  a  speedy 
death  was  one  of  the  least  evils  to  be  expected.  It  h^  been  asserted, 
however,  that  Mr.  Lewis  discovered  that  he  was  able  to  converse  widi 
the  Indians^  by  reitson  of  the  similarity  of  the  ancient  language  of 
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Wales,  wliich  he  anderstood,  to  their  dialect.^  His  ability  to  communi- 
cate by  words  with  the  Chief,  so  pleased  the  latter,  that  he  treated  him 
\indly,  and  on  arriving  at  Montreal,  requested  the  French  Governor  to 
illow  him  to  return  to  his  family  without  ransom.  The  request,  how- 
ever, was  not  granted,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  France, 
from  which  country,  being  some  time  after  exchanged,  he  returned  t» 
Amenca. 

Although  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  a  native  of  America,  yet  his  attachment 
to  the  country  was  early  and  devoted.  He  vigorously  opposed  the  op- 
pessive  measures  of  Great  Britain,  and  esteemed  liberty  the  choicest 
blessing  that  a  nation  can  enjoy.  His  intellectual  powers,  and  uniform 
nobility  of  sentiment,  commanded  the  respect  of  the  people;  and  in 
1775,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress.  He  re- 
mained a  member  of  that  body  through  the  following  year,  1776,  and 
was  among  the  number  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
For  severu  subsequent  years,  he  was  appointed  to  represent  New  York 
in  the  National  Assembly ;  and  performed  various  secret  and  important 
services,  with  great  fidelity  and  prudence. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Lewis  removed  his  family,  and  efiects,  to  a  country-seat 
which  he  owned  on  Long  Island.  This  proved  an  unfortunate  step.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  his  house  was  plundered  by  a  party 
of  British  light-horse.  His  extensive  library  and  valuable  papers  were 
wantonly  destroyed.  His  wife  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  retained  a  prisoner  for  several  months.  During  her  captivity,  she 
ei^rienced  the  most  atrocious  treatment,  being  closely  eonfined,  and  de« 
pnved  of  a  bed  and  sufficient  clothing.  By  the  influence  of  Washing- 
ton, she  was  at  length  released ;  but  her  constitution  had  been  so  im- 
paired by  her  sufferings,  that  in  a  year  or  two,  she  sank  into  the  grave. 

The  latter  days  of  Mr.  Lewis  were  spent  in  comparative  poverty. 
He  died  on  the  30th  day  of  December,  1803,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age. 
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PHILIP    LIVINGSTON. 

Philif  Livingston,  was  bom  at  Albany,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1716. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Gilbert  Livingston,  and  his  ancestors  were 
highly  respectable,  holding  a  distinguished  rank  in  New  York,  and  pos- 
sessing a  beautiful  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  This 
tract,  since  known  as  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  has  belonged  to  the  fami- 
ly firom  that  time  to  the  present. 

Philip  Livingston  received  his  education  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1737.     He  soon  afler  engaged  extensively  in  commerce  in 

*  tt  is  almost  needless  to  remaric,  that  sach  an  oocorrence  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it. 
axtremely  improbable.  There  exists  no  affinity  between  the  ancient  language  oi 
Wiles  aAd  that  of  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  known  in  North  America 
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the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  transactions.  Id 
1754,  ne  was  elected  an  Alderman,  and  continued  in  the  office  for  nine 
successive  years.  In  1759,  he  was  returned  a  member  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  colony,  where  his  talents  and  influence  were  most  use 
fully  employed.  His  views  were  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  he 
did  much  to  improve  the  commercial  and  agricultural  facilities  of  the 
country. 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  it  was  usual  for  the  respective  colonies  to 
have  an  agent  in  England,  to  manage  their  individual  concerns  with  the 
British  Government.  This  agent  was  appointed  by  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Assembly.  In  1770,  the  agent  of  tne  colony  of  New  York  dying, 
the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and  received  for 
the  office  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Between  this  gentleman  and 
a  committee  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  a  correspondence  was  maintained ; 
and  upon  their  representations,  the  agent  depended  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  colony.  Of  this  conunittee,  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  mem- 
ber. From  his  communications  and  those  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Buike 
doubtless  obtained  that  information  of  the  state  of  the  colonies,  which  he 
sometimes  brought  forward  to  the  perfect  surprise  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  upon  which  he  often  founded  arguments,  and  proposed 
measures,  which  were  not  to  be  resisted. 

Mr.  Livingston  regarded  with  patriotic  indignation,  the  measures  by 
which  the  British  ministry  thought  to  humble  the  spirit  of  the  colonies. 
His  avowed  sentiments,  and  the  prominent  part  he  had  always  taken  io 
favor  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  caused  him  to  be  elected,  in  1774^  a 
Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
distin^ished  Congress  of  1776,  and  was  among  those  whose  names  are 
endurmgly  recorded  on  the  great  charter  of  their  country's  freedom  and 
national  existence.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  same  Assembly  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  also  chosen  a  Senator  to  the  State  Legislature,  afbr 
the  adoption  of  a  new  Constitution.  He  again  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
in  May,  1778 ;  but  his  health  was  shockingly  impaired,  and  such  was 
the  nature  of  his  disease,  which  was  a  dropsy  in  the  chest,  that  no  ra- 
tional prospect  existed  of  his  recovery.  Before  his  departure  from 
Albany,  he  took  a  final  farewell  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  them  again.  His  anticipa- 
tions proved  true.  From  the  period  of  his  return  to  Congress,  his  de- 
cline was  rapid ;  and  he  closed  his  valuable  life  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1778.  Suitable  demonstrations  of  respect  to  his  memory  were  paid  by 
Congress ;  and  his  funeral  was  publicly  attended. 

Mr.  Livingston  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Dirck  Ten  Broeck, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  His  family  has  furnished  many  dis- 
tin^ished  characters.  Mr.  Livingston  was  amiable  in  his  disposition, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  He  died  respect- 
ed and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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THOMAS    LYNCH. 

Tbovas  Ltncs  was  bom  on  the  fith  of  August,  1749»  at  Prince 
Qeorge*B  Parish,  in  South  Carolina. 

Before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  young  Lynch  was 
sent  to  Bnriand  for  his  education.  Having  passed  some  time  at  the 
institution  of  Eaton,  he  was  entered  a  member  of  the  UniTorsity  of  Cam* 
bridge,  the  degrees  of  which  college  he  received  in  due  course.  He  left 
Cambridge  with  a  high  reputation  for  classical  attainments,  and  virtues 
of  character ;  and  entered  his  name  at  the  Temple,  with  a  view  to  the 
profession  of  law.  Af^r  applying  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  and  enriching  himself  both  in  mind  and  manners,  with  the 
numberless  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  he  returned  to  South  Caro« 
Una,  af^r  an  absence  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

In  1776,  on  the  raising  of  the  first  South  Carolina  regiment  of  provin* 
cial  regulars,  Mr.  Lynch  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  company. 
Unfortunately,  on  his  march  to  Charleston,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  &ver,  which  greatly  injured  his  constitution* 
and  from  the  effects  of  which,  he  never  afterwards  wholly  recovered. 
He  joined  his  regiment,  but  the  enfeebled  state  of  his  health  prevented 
him  from  performing  the  exertions,  which  he  considered  incumbent  upon 
him.  Added  to  this,  he  received  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  illness  of 
his  father,  at  Philadelphia,  and  resolved  to  make  arrangements  to  depart 
for  that  city.  Upon  applying  for  a  furlough,  however,  he  was  denied 
br  die  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Qadsden*  But  being  opportunely 
elected  to  Congress,  as  the  successor  of  his  fiither,  he  was  repaid  for 
his  disappointment,  and  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  Philadelfdiia. 

The  health  of  the  voonger  Mr.  Lynch,  soon  after  joining  Congress, 
began  to  decline  with  the  most  alarming  rapidity.  He  continuedt  how* 
ever,  his  attendance  upon  that  body,  until  the  Deelars^*  :n  of  Indepen- 
dence had  been  voted,  and  his  signature  affixed  to  it  He  then  set"  out 
for  Carolina  in  company  with  his  father ;  but  Hy  ^ife  of  the  latter  wa9 
terminated  at  Annapolis,  by  a  second  paralytic  attack. 

Soon  after  this  afflicting  event,  a  change  of  climate  was  recommended 
to  Mr.  Lynch,  as  presenting  the  only  chance  of  his  recovery.  He  em- 
barked with  his  wife,  on  board  a  vessel  proceeding  to  St.  Eustatia,  de- 
signing to  proceed  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  south  of  France.  From 
the  time  of  their  sailing,  nothing  more  has  been  known  of  their 
fate  I  Various  rumors  for  a  time  were  in  circulation,  which  served  to 
keep  their  friends  in  painful  suspense ;  but  the  conclusion  finally  adopt- 
ed was,  that  the  vessel  must  have  foundered  at  sea,  and  the  faithful  pair 
been  consigned  to  a  watery  grave. 
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THOMAS   M'KEAN. 

Thomas  M^Kean  was  of  Irisli  descent,  and  bom  in  New-London 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1734.  After  com 
pleting  the  regolar  course  of  school  instruction,  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  law,  in  the  office  of  David  Finney,  who  resided  in  New  Cas- 
tle, in  Delaware.  Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  &r 
the  counties  of  New-Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  also  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1757,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  political  career  of  Mr.  M'Kean  commenced  in  1762,  at  which 
time  he  was  returned  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  the  coon^^  of 
New-Castle.  This  county  he  continued  to  represent  in  the  same  body 
for  several  successive  years,  although  the  last  six  years  of  that  period,  m 
•pent  in  Philadelphia. 

A  Congress,  usually  called  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  assembled  in 
New  York  in  1765,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  the  grievance 
es  under  which  the  colonies  then  labored.  Of  this  memorable  body, 
Mr.  M'Eean  was  a  member,  along  with  James  Otis,  and  other  celdnated 
men. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  1774,  Mr. 
M'Kean  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  people  of  the  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,  were  desirous  that  he 
should  represent  them  in  that  body,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  as 
their  Delegate.  On  the  3d  of  September,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congiess. 
From  this  time  until  the  1st  of  February,  1783,  a  period  of  eight  jmn 
and  a  half,  he  was  annually  chosen  a  member  of  the  great  National 
Council.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  M'Kean  represented  Dehware  in  Con- 
gress ;  he  was  President  of  it  in  1781,  and  firom  July,  1777,  was  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  M'Kean  was,  from  the  first,  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  subscribed  his  name  to  the  original  instrument,  bat, 
bv  some  mistake,  it  was  omitted  in  the  copy  published  in  the  journals  of 
Congress. 

At  the  time  Congress  passed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  die 
situation  of  Washington  and  his  army  in  New  Jersey,  was  extremely 
precarious.  On  the  5th  of  July,  it  was  agreed  by  several  public  com- 
mittees in  Philadelphia,  to  dispatch  all  the  associated  militia  of  the  State 
to  the  assistance  of  Washington.  Mr.  M'Kean  was  at  this  time  Colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  associated  militia.  A  few  dajrs  subsequent  to  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Perth  Amboy,  in  New 
Jersey,  at  the  head  of  his  battalion. 

The  associate  militia  being  at  length  discharged,  Mr.  M'Kean  retomed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  was  present  in  Congress  on  the  2d.  of  August,  when 
the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  by 
the  members.  A.  few  days  after  this,  receiving  inteUigence  of  his  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  Delaware,  assembled  for  the  par* 
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pose  of  forming  a  Constitution  for  that  State,  he  deported  for  Dover. 
Although  excessively  fatigued,  on  his  arrival,  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  he  retired  to  his  room  in  the  public  inn, 
where  he  was  employed  the  whole  night  in  preparing  a  Constitution  for 
the  future  government  of  the  State.  This  he  did  without  the  least 
assistance,  and  even  without  the  aid  of  a  book.  At  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning  it  was  presented  to  the  Convention,  by  whom  it  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

In  1777,  Mr.  M*Eean  was  chosen  President  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  during  the  same  year  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  duties  of  the  latter  station  he  discharged  with  great  dignity  and 
impartiality  for  twenty-two  years.  At  the  time  of  his  accepting  these 
offices,  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  member  of  Con- 
gress. He  was  chosen  President  of  Congress  in  1781 ;  and  his  conduct 
in  the  chair  was  highly  honorable  and  satisfactory. 

Mr.  M'Kean  was  a  delegate  from  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  to  the  Con- 
vention assembled  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  principal  leader  in  tnis  assembly,  and  was  an  able  and  eloquent 
advocate  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  declaring  it  to  be,  in  his 
consideration,  *'  the  best  the  world  had  yet  seen." 

In  1799  he  was  elected  a  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  administration  continued  for  nine  years.  His  course  was  ultimately 
beneficial  to  the  State ;  but  the  numerous  removals  irom  office  of  his 
political  opponents  produced  considerable  excitement,  and  perhaps  placed 
his  character  in  an  unamiable  liffht  During  the  yean  1807  and  1808, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  him  of  certain  crimes  and  misdemeanors ; 
and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  Legislature  into  his  official  conduct. 
The  result  was  an  honorable  acquittal  from  the  charges  alleged,  and  a 
total  vindication  of  his  character. 

In  1808,  Mr.  M'Kean  retired  from  public  Hfe,  having  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  great  variety  of  offices  witn  much  abili^  and  reputation. 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  June,  1817,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  hjs  age. 


ARTHUR    MIDDLETON. 

Arthur  Middleton  was  bom  in  the  year  1743,  in  South  Carolina, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Ashley.  At  the  age  of  twelve  y^ars,  he  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  Hackney,  near  London ;  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
sent  to  the  school  of  Westminster.  Here  he  soon  became  a  proficient  in 
classical  literature,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  Ghreek 
scholar.  After  several  years  spent  m  obtaining  his  education,  and  in 
foreign  travel,  Mr.  Middleton  returned  to  South  Carolina. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  married,  and  again  embarked  for  Europe, 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  He  possessed  a  great  fondness  for  travelling, 
and  during  this  tour  visited  many  places  in  England,  and  the  principal 
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places  of  Fianee  and  Spain.  In  1773,  Mr.  Middleton  again  lecamed  to 
America,  and  settled  on  the  delightful  banks  of  the  Ashley. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton  was  chosen  one  of  a 
secret  committee,  who  were  authorized  to  place  the  colony  in  a  state  of 
defence ;  and  in  June,  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  iqi- 
pointed  him  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  In  the  following  year 
ne  was  chosen  on  a  committee  tx)  prepare  a  Constitution  for  the  colony. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina  to  the 
Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  had  an  o|^rtanity  of 
inscribing  his  name  on  the  great  charter  of  American  liberty.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1777,  he  resigned  his  seat,  leaving  behind  a  character 
for  the  purest  patriotism  and  the  most  fearless  decision. 

In  1778,  Mi.  Middleton  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  which  office  had  been  left  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  resignation  of  John  Hutledge,  who  had  refused  his  assent  to  the 
new  Constitution  formed  by  the  Legislature.  But  candidly  .avowing  the 
same  sentiments  with  the  late  Governor,  Mr.  Middleton  conscientiously 
refused  to  accept  the  appointment,  under  the  Constitution  which  had  been 
adopted.  The  Assembly  proceeded  to  another  choice,  and  elected  Mr. 
Lowndes  to  fill  the  vacancy,  who  gave  his  sanction  to  the  new  Conatita« 
tion. 

In  the  year  1779,  many  of  the  southern  plantations  were  ravaged  l^ 
the  enemy,  and  that  of  Mr.  Middleton  did  not  escape.  His  valaahb 
collection  of  paintings  was  much  injured,  but  his  family  were  fortunately 
abeent  from  tne  place.  On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  Mr.  Middleton 
was  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  several  others,  was  sent  by  sea  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, in  jBast  Florida,  where  he  vras  kept  in  confinement  for  nearly  a 
year.  At  length,  in  July,  1781,  he  was  exchanged,  and  proceeded  in  a 
cartel  to  Philadelphia.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  was  appointed  a^pro- 
sentative  in  Congress,  to  which  office  be  was  also  elected  the  following 
year. 

In  1783,  Mr.  Middleton  declined  accepting  a  seat  in  Congress,  but  was 
afterwards  occasionally  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  died  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1787. 


LEWIS   MORRIS. 

Lxwis  MoERiB  was  bom  at  the  manor  of  Morrisania,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  the  year  1726.  He  was  educated  at  Tale  College,  of  which 
institution  he  received  the  honors.  On  hia  return  home,  he  devoted 
himeelf  to  egriculiuve*  When  the  dissensions  with  the  mother  coontiy 
began*  he  was  in  a  most  fortunate  condition ;  with  an  ample  estate,  a 
fine  fiunily,  an  exoellenC  oonstitution,  literary  taste,  and  general  occn^ 
tions,  of  which  he  was  fiood.  He  renounced  at  once  all  these  comforts 
and  attractions,  in  order  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  country.  He  was 
dieted  a  delegale  fioon  New  TcNck  to  the  Congress  of  1776,  whessin  he 
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aerred  on  the  most  important  committees.  He  was  placed  on  a  commit- 
tee of  which  Washington  was  chairman,  to  devise  means  to  supply  the 
colonies  with  ammunition ;  and  was  appointed  to  the  arduous  task  of 
detaching  the  western  Indians  from  a  coalition  with  Great  Britain.  On 
ihis  errand,  he  repaired  to  Pittsburg,  and  acted  with  great  zeal  and 
address.  In  the  beginning  of  1776,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress, 
where  he  continued  a  laborious  and  very  useful  member. 

When  the  subject  of  independence  began  to  be  openly  talked  of  among 
the  people  of  America,  in  none  of  the  colonies  was  a  greater  unwilling^* 
ness  to  the  measure  betrayed  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  York. 
There  were  many,  however^  who  were  the  determined  opposers  of  all 
farther  attempts  at  compromise ;  and  among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Morris* 
When  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  was  at  the  most 
obvious  risk  of  his  rich  and  beautiful  estate,  the  dispersion  of  his  family, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  domestic  enjoyments  and  hopes.  He  manifested  on 
the  occasion,  a  degree  of  patriotism  and  disinterestedness,  which  few  had 
it  in  their  power  to  display* 

It  happened  as  was  anticipated.  The  beautiful  manor  of  Morrisania 
was  laid  waste  by  the  hostile  army ;  and  a  tract  of  woodland  of  more 
than  a  thousand  acres  in  extent  was  destroyed.*  Few  men  during  the 
Revolution  were  called  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than  Mr.  Morris ;  and 
none  could  make  them  more  cheerfully. 

He  quitted  Congress  in  1777,  and  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  a  Major  General  of  militia.  His  latter  years  were 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  ;  his  fondness  for  which  was  an  amia- 
ble trait  in  his  character.  He  died,  very  generaUy  esteemed,  on  his 
paternal  estate,  in  January,  1708,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 


ROBERT  MORRIS. 


RoBBBT  liloBRis,  the  great  financier  of  the  American  Revolution,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire,  England,  January,  1733-4,  0.  S.,  of  respecta- 
ble parentage.  His  father  embarked  for  America,  and  caused  him  to 
follow  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  received  a  respectable  education,  and 
before  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  was  placed  in  the  counting-house  of 
Mr.  Charles  Willing,  at  that  time  one  of  the  first  merchants  at  Philadel- 
phia. His  diligence  and  capacity  gained  him  the  full  confidence  of  Mr. 
Willing,  after  whose  death,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  son, 
Thomas  Willing,  subsequently  President  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  This  connexion  lasted  from  the  year  1764  until  1793, — a 
period  of  thirty-nine  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  Mr.  Morris  vras 
more  extensively  engaged  in  commerce  than  any  other  merchant  of  Fhi- 
kdelphia.  He  zealously  opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  British  Go* 
vemment  on  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  and  embraced  the  popular 
cause,  at  the  imminent  sacrifice  of  his  private  interest  and  wealth.    Ha 
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declared  himself  immediately  against  the  stamp  act,  signed,  without  hesi- 
tation, the  non-importation  agreement  of  1765,  and,  in  so  doing,  made  a 
direct  sacrifice  of  trade. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Morris  was  elected,  hy  the  Le|^slatare  of  Pennsylyania* 
a  delegate  to  the  second  General  Congress.  He  was  placed  upon  every 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  connected  with  all  the  deliberations 
and  arrangements  relative  to  the  navy,  maritime  a&irs,  and  financial  in- 
terests. Besides  aiding  his  country  by  his  talents  for  business,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  knowledge,  he  employed  his  extensive  credit  in  obtaining 
loans,  to  a  large  amount,  for  the  use  of  the  Government. 

In  May,  1777,  he  was  elected  a  third  time  to  Congress,  and  continued 
to  be  the  chief  director  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government. 
In  1780,  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was,  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions.  He  headed  me  list 
with  a  subscription  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  others  followed  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  institution  was  esta- 
blished, and  continued  until  the  bank  of  North  America  went  into  opera- 
tion in  the  following  year. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Morris  was  appointed,  by  Congress,  Superintendent  of 
Finance.  The  state  of  the  treasury,  when  he  was  appointed  to  its  su- 
perintendence, wcus  as  bad  as  possible.  Abroad,  the  public  credit  was 
every  moment  in  danger  of  annihilation.  At  home,  the  greatest  public, 
as  well  as  private  distress,  prevailed.  The  treasury  was  so  much  in 
arrears  to  the  servants  of  the  public  offices,  that  many  of  them  could  not 
without  payment  perform  their  duties,  but  must  have  gone  to  jail  for 
debts  they  had  contracted  to  enable  them  to  live.  It  was  even  asserted, 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  war,  that  they  had  not  the 
means  o(f  sending  an  express  to  the  army.  But  the  wasted  and  prostrate 
skeleton  of  public  credit  sprung  to  life  and  action  at  the  reviving  touch 
of  Robert  Morris.  The  face  of  things  was  suddenly  changed.  Public 
and  private  credit  was  restored ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  '*  the  Ameri- 
cans owe  as  much  acknowledgment  to  the  financial  operations  of  Robert 
Morris,  as  to  the  negociations  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  or  even  the  arms 
<^  Greorge  Washington." 

The  establishment  of  the  bank  of  North  America  was  one  of  his  first 
and  most  beneficial  measures ;  an  institution  which  he  himself  plaimed, 
and  to  forward  which,  he  pledged  his  personal  credit  to  an  immense 
amount. 

In  1786,  Mr.  Morris  was  chosen  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania ; 
and  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  For  the  adoption  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, he  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates.  In  1788,  the  Grene- 
ral  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  him  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
first  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  assemblea  in  New  York.  He 
¥i[as  a  fluent  and  impressive  speaker;  and  wrote  with  great  ease  and 
power.  His  conversation  was  replete  with  interest  and  instruction, 
when  the  Federal  Government  was  organized,  Washington  ofiered  hmi 
ihe  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  he  declined ;  and,  being 
requested  to  designate  a  person  for  it,  he  named  General  Hamilton.     At 
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the  conclasioQ  of  the  war,  he  was  among  the  first  who  engaged  in  tfa  s 
East  India  and  China  trade.  He  was,  also,  the  first  who  made  an  at- 
tempt to  efiect  what  is  termed  an  oiU  of  season  passage  to  China. 

In  his  latter  days,  Mr.  Morris  embarked  in  vast  land  specdlations, 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  fortune.  The  man  who  had  so  immensely  con- 
tributed to  our  national  existence  and  independence,  passed  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  in  a  prison ;  a  beautiful  commentary  upon  those  laws 
which  make  no  distinction  between  guilt  and  misfortune,  and  condemn 
the  honest  debtor  to  the  punishment  of  the  convicted  felon !  He  died  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1806,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  a^e. 

Until  the  period  of  his  impoverishment,  the  house  of  Mr.  Morris  was 
a  scene  of  the  most  lavish  hospitality.  It  was  open,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  to  all  the  respectable  strangers  who  visited  Philadelphia.  He 
was  active  in  the  acquisition  of  money,  but  no  one  more  freely  parted 
with  his  gains.  No  one  pursued  a  more  enlightened  policy,  or  mani- 
fested through  life  a  greater  degree  of  humanity,  virtue,  energy,  and 
jgfentlemanly  spirit,  than  Robert  Morris. 


JOHN   MORTON. 


John  Mokton  was  born  in  the  county  of  Chester,  (now  Delaware,)  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  ancestors  were  of  Swedish  extraction ;  and  his  father 
died  a  few  months  previous  to  his  birth. 

About  the  year  1764,  Mr.  Morton  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  continued  for  several  years  an 
active  and  disting^uished  member.  He  was  also  appointed  to  attend  the 
General  Congress  at  New  York.  In  1766,  he  was  made  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resided,  and,  shortly  after,  was  elevated  to  a  seat  on 
the  bench,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  deputed  to 
the  Congress  of  1774 ;  and  continued  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  that 
assembly  through  the  memorable  session  of  1776.  On  the  question  of 
declaring  independence,  in  the  latter  year,  the  delegation  from  Pennsyl- 
vania being  divided,  Mr.  Morton  gave  his  casting  vote  in  the  affirmative. 
This  was  an  act  of  great  intrepidity,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  placed  upon  him  a  fearful  load  of  responsibility.  But  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  assume  it.  The  enemies  of  the  measure  were  exasperated 
at  his  conduct ;  but  on  his  death-bed,  he  desired  his  attendants  to  tell  his 
revilers,  that  the  hour  would  come,  when  it  would  be  acknowledged,  that 
his  vote  in  favor  of  American  Independence  was  the  most  illustrious  act 
of  his  life.  It  is  needless  to  observe  how  fully  and  comprehensively 
bis  prophetic  annunciation  has  been  fulfilled. 

In  1777,  Mr.  Morton  assisted  in  organizing  a  system  of  confederation 
for  the  colonies,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  agreed  to.  Dur'ng  the  same  year,  he  was  seized  with  an 
inflammatory  fever^  and  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  a  character  for  piety,  liberality,  and 
patriotism,  which  his  actions  "are  sufficient  to  substantiate. 
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Thomas  Nelson  was  bom  at  York,  in  Virginiai  on  the  26th  of  Decern* 
Ler,  1738.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  England;  and  placed 
at  a  private  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  He  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instrac* 
tion  of  the  eminent  Doctor  Porteus,  subsequently  Bishop  of  London* 
About  the  close  of  1761,  he  returned  to  hb  native  country,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  married  the  dabghter  of  Philip  Grymes,  Esq.,  of  Bran- 
don. His  ample  fortune  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  spirit  of  hospitality 
to  its  fullest  extent,  and  to  live  in  a  style  of  unusual  elegance. 

It  is  not  determined  with  certainty  at  what  period  the  political  career  of 
Mr.  Nelson  commenced.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
in  1774,  and  during  the  same  year  was  deputed  to  the  first  general  Con- 
yention  of  the  province  which  met  at  Williamsburg  on  the  1st  of  Ao- 
gust.  The  next  year  he  was  again  returned  a  member  to  the  €renenl 
C  invention,  and  introduced  a  resolution  for  organizing  a  military  force 
in  the  province. 

In  July,  1776,  Mr.  Nelson  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to 
the  General  Congress  about  to  assemble  at  Philadelphia.  He  retained 
his  seat  in  this  body  until  1777.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  all  serious  occupation,  in  consequence  of  a  disease  in  the  haul. 
When  relieved  from  this  malady,  his  energies  were  again  called  into 
action,  and  he  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  and  Commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  commonwealdi.  In  this  office,  he  rendered  the  most 
important  service  to  his  country,  and  in  times  of  emergency  often  advan- 
ced money,  to  carry  forward  the  military  operations.  In  1779,  he  was 
again  chosen  to  Congress ;  but  a  close  appucation  to  business  produced 
a  recurrence  of  his  former  complaint,  and  he  was  again  compeUed  to 
return  home. 

Soon  after  his  recovery.  General  Nelson  entered  with  animation  into 
several  military  expeditions  against  the  British,  who,  at  that  time,  were 
making  the  southern  States  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  It  was  owing  to 
his  measures  that  the  army  was  kept  together,  until  the  capture  of  Toik- 
town  terminated  the  war.  For  this  service,  Governor  Nelson  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  acknowledgments  of  Washington,  who,  in  hia 
general  orders  of  the  20th  of  October,  1781,  thus  spoke  of  him :  *'  The 
General  would  be  guilty  of  the  highest  ingratitude,  a  crime  of  which  he 
hopes  he  shall  never  be  accused,  if  he  forgot  to  return  his  sincere 
acknowledgments  to  his  Excellency  Governor  Nelson,  for  the  succors 
which  he  received  from  him,  and  the  militia  under  his  command,  to 
whose  activity,  emulation,  and  bravery,  the  highest  praises  are  due.*' 

A  month  subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  Goveroor 
Nelson  resigned  his  station  inconsequence  of  ill  health,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  accused,  by  his  enemies,  of  having  transcended  his  powers 
**i  acting  without  the  consent  of  his  council;  but  he  was  honorably 
acquitted  by  the  Legislature,  before  whom  the  charge  was  prefeneo. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  January,  1789,  just  after  he  had  completed  his 
fiftieth  year. 
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WILLIAM    PACA. 

William  Paca  waa  bom  on  the  3l8t  of  October,  1740.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  John  Paca,  a  gentleman  of  large  estate,  who  resided  in 
Hartford  county,  Maryland.  After  receiving  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  in  1759,  he  etudied  law,  and,  when 
admitted  to  the  bar,  established  himself  at  Annapolis. 

In  1771,  Mr.  Paca  was.  chosen  a  representative  of  the  county  m  the 
Legislature.  At  this  time  much  contention  existed  between  the  proprie- 
tary g^overnment  of  Maryland,  and  the  people.  Mr.  Paca,  who  repre- 
sented the  people  in  this  body,  proved  himself  a  staunch  and  determined 
assertor  of  their  rights,  which  no  one  more  clearly  understood.  He 
zealously  opposed  the  avaricious  proceedings  of  the  Proprietor  and  his 
partizans ;  and  manifested  on  all  occasions  a  settled  hostility  to  tyranny 
and  oppression. 

Mr.  raca  was  a  delegate  from  Maryland  to  the  Continental  Congress 
of  1774 ;  and  was  re-appointed  to  the  same  station  until  the  year  1778, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  retired.  He  was  an  open  advocate  for  a  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  as  were  several  of  his  colleagues.  A  majority 
of  the  people  of  Maryland,  however,  were  not  prepared  for  such  a 
measure.  A  change  was  afterwards  effected  among  the  people  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  The  Convention  of  Maryland  recalled  their  prohibitory 
instructions  to  their  delegates ;  and  Mr.  raca  gladly  received  permission 
to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  fearless  and  unshackled  judg- 
ment. 

In  1778,  Mr.  Paca  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Maryland,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  exercise  with  great  ability 
until  1780,  when  he  was  made  by  Congress  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  prize  and  admiralty  cases.  In  1782,  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  his  native  State.  He  was  distinguished  fcNr  great  correctness  and 
integrity  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  station,  and  manifested  a 
peculiar  regard  for  the  interests  of  reliffion  and  literature.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  he  retired  to  private  life.  In  1786,  he  again  accepted  the 
executive  chair,  and  contmued  in  it  for  a  year.  On  the  organization  ot 
the  Federal  Government,  in  1789,  he  received  from  Washington  the 
appointment  of  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Ma- 
ryland. This  office  he  held  until  the  year  1799,  when  he  died  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 


ROBERT    TREAT   PAINE. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1731. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  became  a  member  of  Harvard  college, 
and  after  leaving  it,  kept,  for  a  period,  a  public  school,  the  fortune  of  his 
fiither  having  been  considerably  reduced.    With  the  view  of  obtaining 
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more  ample  mems  for  the  maintenance  of  his  parents,  he  ako  made  a 
voyage  to  Europe.  Before  entering  on  the  study  of  the  law,  he  devoted 
some  time  to  the  suhject  of  theology.  In  1775,  he  acted  as  chaplain  to 
the  troops  of  the  provmces  at  the  northward,  and  aAerwards  preached  oc- 
casionally in  other  places.  At  length  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  die 
study  of  the  law.  On  heing  admitted  to  the  har,  he  established  nimaelf 
at  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Bristol,  where  he  resided  for  many  yean. 
In  1768,  he  was  chosen  a  Delegate  from  that  town  to  the  Convention 
called  by  the  leading  men  of  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the  abrupt  div 
solution  of  the  General  Court,  by  Governor  Bernard. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Paine  was  engaged  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  Captain 
Preston,  and  his  men,  for  the  part  which  they  acted  in  the  well  known 
Boston  massacre.  On  this  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  the  Attorney 
General,  he  conducted  the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  He 
managed  the  case  with  great  credit  and  ability,  and  received  from  it  a 
considerable  degree  of  distinction.  In  1773,  he  was  elected  a  Repreaen* 
tative  to  the  General  Assembly  from  Taunton;  and  was  afterwards 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  which  met  at  Philadel- 
phia.    The  following  year  he  was  re-elected. 

Of  the  Congress  of  1776,  Mr.  Paine  was  also  a  member ;  and  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  gave  his  vote  and  signed  his  name. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Paine  was  sent  to  the  Convention  which  met  to  delibe- 
rate respecting  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  and  of  tbo 
committee  which  framed  the  instrument  he  was  a  conspicuous  member. 
Under  the  government  organized,  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General,  an 
office  which  he  held  until  1790,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  In  this  station,  he  continued  tiU  his 
seventy-third  year.  His  legal  attainments  were  extensive  ;  and  he  dis- 
charged his  judicial  functions  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality.  Indeed, 
his  strict  fidelity  sometimes  gave  him  the  reputation  of  unnecessary  se- 
verity ;  but  the  charge  could  only  have  proceeded  from  the  lawless  and 
licentious.  His  memory  was  uncommonly  retentive ;  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  marked  by  great  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion. If  he  sometimes  indulged  in  raillery,  he  evinced  no  ill  humor  at 
oeing  the  subject  of  it  in  his  turn.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar;  and  to 
literary  and  religious  institutions  rendered  important  services.  The 
death  of  Judge  Paine  occurred  on  the  11th  of  May,  1814;  he  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  American  Academy,  established  in  Massackn- 
je'ts  in  17S0,  and  continued  his  services  to  it  until  his  death.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by  Harvard  Colleft 
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JOHN  PENN. 

John  P^iin  was  bom  in  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  on  the  17th  of 
Hay,  1741.  His  early  education  was  greatly  neglected ;  and  at  his  &• 
thePs  death,  in  1759,  he  became  the  sole  manager  of  the  fortune  left  hua, 
whiehy  though  not  large,  was  competent. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  licensed  as  a  practitioner  of  law. 
He  rose  rapidly  into  notice ;  and  was  soon  eminently  distinguished  as  an 
adrocate. 

In  1744,  Mr.  Penn  moved  to  the  province  of  North  Carolina,  where  he 
attained  as  high  a  rank  in  his  profession,  as  he  had  done  in  Virginia.  The 
following  year  he  was  chosen  a  Delegate  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
General  Cfongress,  in  which  body  he  took  his  seat  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber. He  was  successively  re-elected  to  Congress,  in  the  years  1777, 
1778,  and  1779,  and  was  respected  for  his  promptitude  and  fidelity  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  him.  He  was  seldom  absent  from 
his  seat,  and  was  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
constituents.  He  was  urgent  in  forwarding  the  measures  which  led  to 
the  total  emancipation  of  me  colonies. 

After  the  return  of  peace,  Mr.  Penn  betook  himself  to  private  retire- 
ment The  even  tenor  of  his  way  was  miMrked  by  few  prominent  inci- 
dents after  this  period.  He  departed  from  this  world,  September,  1788, 
at  the  age  of  forty-six  years.  He  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  died 
unmarried. 


GEORGE   READ. 

Qbobge  Read  was  bom  in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1734.  Beinc;  de- 
signed by  his  parents  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  was  placed 
at  a  seminary  at  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania.  Having  there  acquired  the 
rudiments  oi  the  languages,  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  accom- 

flished  Dr.  Allison,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  seventeenth  year. 
[e  was  then  placed  in  ^e  office  of  John  Morland,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

In  1753,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  Mr.  Read  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  the  year  following,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  the 
town  of  New-Castle.  In  17^,  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of 
the  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware.  In  the  year  1765,  Mr.  Read 
was  elected  a  Representative  from  New-Castle  county,  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Delaware,  i  post  which  he  occupied  for  twelve  years. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1774,  Mr.  Read  was  chosen  a  Delegate  from 
Delaware  to  the  Continental  Congress.  To  this  station  he  was  annually 
re-elected,  during  the  whole  revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Read  did  not  vote 
for  die  Declaration  of  Independence.    But  when,  at  length,  the  measure 
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had  received  the  sanction  of  the  great  National  Coundi,  and  the  tima 
arriyed  for  signing  the  instrument,  Mr.  Bead  alSixed  his  signature  to  it, 
with  all  the  cordiality  of  those  who  had  voted  in  its  &vor. 

Mr.  Read  was  President  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  first  Con* 
stitution  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  In  1782,  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  admiralty  cases,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  the  abolition  of  the  court.  In  1787,  he  represented 
the  State  of  Delaware,  in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  under  which  he  was  immediately  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Senate.  The  duties  of  this  exalted  station,  he  discharged  till 
1793,  when  he  accepted  of  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Delaware,  as  Chief  Justice.  He  died  in  this  office,  in  the  autumn  of 
1798. 

The  legal  attainments  of  Mr.  Read  were  extensive ;  and  his  decisions 
are  still  respected  as  precedents  of  no  slight  authority.  In  private  life  he 
was  esteemed  for  an  expanded  benevolence  to  all  around  him. 


CiESAR    RO'DNEY. 


Cjesab  Rodnet  was  a  native  of  Dev^,  in  Delaware,  where  he  was 
bom  about  the  year  1730.  He  inherited  from  his  father  a  large  Isfladed 
estate.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff 
in  the  county  where  he  resided,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  tenn 
of  service,  was  created  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a  Judge  of  the 
lower  Courts.  In  1762,  and  perhaps  at  an  earlier  date,  he  represent- 
ed the  county  of  Kent,  in  the  Provincial  Legislature.  In  the  year 
1765,  he  was  sent  to  the  first  General  Congress,  which  assembled  at 
New  York,  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  other  odious  measures  of  the  British  ministry. 

In  1769,  Mr.  Rodney  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  several  years.  About 
the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence with  the  other  colonies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  well- 
known  Congress  of  1774;  when  he  had  for  his  colleagues,  Thomas 
M'Kean,  and  George  Read. 

At  the  time  that  the  question  of  independence  came  before  Congress^ 
Mr.  Rodney  was  absent  on  a  tour  of  duty,  in  the  southern  part  of  Dela- 
ware. Mr.  M'Kean,  and  Mr.  Read,  his  coUeagues,  were  divided  upon 
the  subject.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  an  unanimous  vote,  Mr. 
M'Kean  dispatched,  at  his  private  expense,  an  express  into  Delaware,  to 
acquaint  Mr.  Rodney  of  the  delicate  posture  of  afifairs,  and  to  hasten  hit 
return  to  Philadelphia.  With  great  exertion,  he  arrive  I  on  the  spot, 
lust  as  the  members  were  entering  the  door  of  the  State-House,  at  the 
final  discussion  of  the  subject. 

In  the  autumn  of  1776,  a  Convention  was  called  in  Delaware,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  new  Constitution,  and  of  appointing  delegates  to 
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the  succeeding  Congress.  In  this  Convention,  the  influence  of  the  roy* 
alists  proved  sufficiently  strong  to  deprive  Mr.  Rodney  of  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress. He  remained,  however,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Inspection,  in  both  of  which  office  s  he  exerted  him- 
self with  great  diligence.  In  1777,  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  camp 
near  Princeton,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two  months,  in  the  most 
active  and  laborious  employment.  During  the  same  year,  he  was  re- 
appointed a  delegate  to  Cfongress,  but,  before  taking  his  seat,  was  elected 
President  of  the  State.  In  the  latter  office  he  continued  for  about  four 
years,  at  the  close  of  which  period  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  was 
again  elected  to  Congress,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  after  took 
his  seat  in  that  body.  A  cancer,  which  had  afflicted  him  for  some  time> 
and  which  had  greatly  disfigured  his  face,  now  increased  its  rava^s, 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1783,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  Mr. 
Sodney  was  distinguished  for  a  remarkable  degree  of  good  humor  and 
vivacity ;  and  in  generosity  of  character,  was  an  ornament  to  human 
nature. 


GEORGE    ROSS. 


Georgb  Ross  was  bom  at  New-Castle,  Delaware,  in  the  year  1730. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  when 
admitted  to  the  bar  established  himself  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  he  married,  and  devoted  himself,  with  great  zeal  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession. 

Mr.  Ross  commenced  his  political  career  in  1768,  when  he  was  sent  a 
representative  to  the  Assembly  of  his  adopted  State.  Of  this  body  he 
continued  a  member  until  the  year  1774,  when  he  was  elected  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress.  To  this  office  he  was  annually  re- 
elected till  January,  1777,  when  he  retired.  The  high  sense  entertained 
by  his  constituents,  of  his  public  services  and  patriotism,  was  expresded, 
not  merely  by  thanks,  but  by  a  present  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pouudb. 
This  offer  was  respectfully  but  firmly  declined. 

Mr.  Ross  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  Provincial  Le- 
gislature. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  assembled 
to  prepare  a  declaration  of  rights  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  to  define 
what  should  be  considered  high  treason  against  it.  In  1779,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  July  of  the  same  year,  he  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  the  gout, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a 
thorough  and  skilful  lawyer,  a  consistent  politician,  and  an  estimable 
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BENJAMIN    RUSH. 

Benjamin  Rush  was  bom  in  Byberry,  Pennsylrania,  on  the  Stt  of 
December,  1745.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only  six  yean  of  age, 
and  the  care  of  his  education  derolyed  upon  his  mother,  whose  prode^ 
management  of  her  son  may  be  learned  irom  the  result 

Afler  completing  his  preparatory  studies,  he  was  entered,  in  1759,  a 
student  in  the  college  of  Frmceton.  On  leaving  college,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Redman,  of  Phi* 
ladelphia.  In  1766,  he  went  to  Edunburgh,  where  he  spent  two  3reai8at 
the  university  in  that  city,  and  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  Dn 
in  1768.  The  next  winter  after  his  graduation  he  passed  in  London, 
and  havinff*  visited  France,  he  returned,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
to  I^jladelphia,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1760,  he 
was  electea  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
was  afterwaras  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes,  and  practice  of  medi" 
cine,  and  of  clinical  practice,  in  the  same  university. 

In  the  year  1793,  Philadelphia  was  visited  by  that  horrible  scooige, 
the  yellow  fever.  For  some  tmie  after  its  commencement,  no  sacceasful 
system  of  management  was  resorted  to.  Dr.  Rush  afterwards  met  with 
a  manuscript,  which  contained  an  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  pie- 
vailed  in  Virginia,  in  1741,  and  which  was  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Fruik- 
lin,  and  had  been  written  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Virginia,  m  this  nuum- 
script,  the  efficacy  of  powerful  evacuants  was  urged,  even  in  cases  of 
extreme  debility.  This  plan  Dr.  Rush  adopted,  and  imparted  die  pre- 
scription to  the  college  or  ph3rsicians.  An  immense  accession  of  Imsi- 
ness  was  the  consequence,  and  his  mode  of  treatment  was  vranderfdBj 
wdccessful.  The  following  entry,  dated  September  10th,  is  found  in  hs 
notebook :  "  Thank  God,  out  of  one  hundured  patients,  whom  I  visited 
or  prescribed  for  this  day,  I  have  lost  none." 

Between  the  8th  and  15th  of  September,  Dr.  Rush  visited  and  pre* 
scribed  for  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  patients  a  day.  In  the 
short  intervals  of  business,  which  he  spent  at  his  meals,  his  nouse  was 
filled  with  patients,  chiefly  the  poor,  waiting  for  his  gratuitous  advice. 
For  many  weeks  he  seldom  ate  without  prescribing  for  many  as  he  sat 
at  table.  While  thus  endangering  his  health  and  his  life  by  excess  of 
practice,  Dr.  Rush  received  repeated  letters  from  his  friends  in  the  coon- 
try,  entreating  him  to  leave  the  city.  To  one  of  these  letters  he  replied, 
'  that  he  had  resolved  to  stick  to  his  principles,  his  practice,  and  his  pa* 
tients,  to  the  last  extremity." 

The  incessant  labors  of*^  Dr.  Rush,  during  this  awful  visitation,  neariy 
prostrated  his  constitution ;  but  he  was  finally  so  fiir  restored  as  to  re- 
sume the  duties  of  his  profession.  His  mode  of  treatment  was  abo 
called  into  question  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  notwithstanding  the 
success  which  had  attended  it.  At  length  the  prejudices  against  him  uodSact- 
ed  not  only  physicians,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  community.  The 
public  journals  were  enlisted  against  him,  and  in  numerous  pamphlets 
cds  system  was  attacked  with  great  severity     He  was  even  called  a 
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murderer,  and  was  at  length  threatened  to  be  prosecuted  and  expeUed 
the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  labors  of  Dr.  Rush  as  a  lecturer  and  prac- 
titioner, he  was  a  yoluminous  writer.  His  printed  works  consist  of  seven 
Tolumes,  six  of  which  treat  of  medical  subjects,  and  the  other  is  a  collec- 
tion of  essays,  literary,  moral,  and  philosophical.  He  was  a  constant 
and  indefatigable  scholar.  He  extracted  so  largely  from  the  magazine  of 
information  accumulated  in  the  mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  that  he 
once  mentioned  to  a  friend,  his  intention  of  writing  a  book  with  the  title 
of  Frankliniana,  in  which  he  proposed  to  collect  the  fragments  of  wis- 
dom, which  he  had  treasured  in  his  memory,  as  they  fell  in  conversation 
from  the  lips  of  that  great  man. 

Doctor  Rush  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Congress  of  1776,  which 
declared  these  States  free  and  independent.  The  impulse  given  to 
learning  and  science  by  this  event  he  used  to  estimate  of  incalculable 
value.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  Physician  Greneral  of  the  military 
hospital  in  the  middle  department.  In  1787,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. This  instrument  received  his  warmest  approbation.  For  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  he  was  Treasurer  for  the  United  States 
Mint,  by  appointment  of  President  Adams. 

Doctor  Rush  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  many  private  associations,  for 
the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  with  which  Pennsylvania  abounds. 
He  led  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  and 
was  the  principal  agent  in  founding  Dickinson  College,  in  Carlisle.  For 
some  years  he  was  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
and  also  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  many  of  the  literary 
institutions,  both  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  In  1805,  he  was 
honored  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  a  medal,  for  his  replies  to  oertain 
questions  on  the  yellow  fever.  On  a  similar  account,  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  medal  in  1807,  from  the  Queen  of  Etruria;  and  in  1811, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  a  diamond  ring,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
respect  for  his  medical  character. 

The  pen  of  Doctor  Rush  was  powerfully  employed  against  some  of 
the  vices  and  habits  of  mankind.  His  "  Inquiry  into  the  efiects  of  ar- 
dent spirits  upon  the  human  body  and  mind,"  has  been  more  read  than 
any  of  his  works.  He  was  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  lecturer ;  and  he 
possessed  in  a  high  decree  those  talents  which  engage  the  heart. 

The  life  of  Doctor  Kush  was  terminated  on  the  19th  of  April,  1813, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  During  his  illness,  which  was  but 
of  few  days*  continuance,  his  house  was  beset  by  crowds  of  citizens,  such 
was  the  general  anxiety  in  respect  to  this  excellent  man.  When  at 
length  he  died,  the  news  of  his  decease  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  the 
city,  and  expressions  of  profound  sympathy  were  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
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EDWARD   RUTLEDGE. 

Edward  Rutledgb  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  November, 
1749.  After  receiving  a  respectable  education  in  the  learned  languages, 
tie  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  his  elder  brother,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  becoming  the  most  eminent  advocate  at  the  Charleston  bar. 

When  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  Edward  Sutledge  sailed 
for  England,  to  complete  his  legal  education.  In  1773,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  soon 
became  distinguished  for  his  quickness  of  apprehension,  fluency  of  speech, 
and  graceful  delivery.  The  general  estimation  in  which  his  talents  were 
held,  was  evinced  in  1774,  by  his  appointment  to  the  Greneral  Congress 
as  delegate  from  South  Carolina.  He  was  at  this  time  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

In  the  Congress  of  1776,  Mr.  Rutledge  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
discussions,  which  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  At  a  sub- 
sequent date,  he  was  appointed,  with  Doctor  FrankUn  and  John  Adams, 
a  commissioner  to  wait  upon  Lord  Howe,  who  had  requested  Congress 
to  appoint  such  a  committee  to  enter  with  him  into  negociations  for  peace. 
Mr.  Kutledge  was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1779 ;  but  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  he  was  unable  to  reach  the  seat  of  government,  and  returned 
'  home.  In  1780,  during  the  investment  of  Charleston  by  the  British,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  sent  to  St.  Augustine,  where  he 
was  detained  nearly  a  year  before  he  was  exchanged. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  British,  he  returned  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and,  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years,  was  success- 
AiUy  engaged  in  the  practice  of  lus  profession ;  rendering  from  time  to 
time  important  services  to  the  State,  as  a  member  of  her  Legislature. 
In  1798,  he  relinquished  his  station  at  the  bar,  and  was  elected  Chief 
Magistrate  of  South  Carolina.  He  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of 
this  office  until  within  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  23d  day  of  January,  1800.  Military  and  other  honors  were  pnid  to 
his  memory ;  and  universal  regret  was  expressed  at  his  departure. 


ROGER    SHERMAN. 


RooER  Shsbmah.  was  bom  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1721.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  followed 
the  business  of  one  for  some  time  after  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
The  father  of  Roger  Sherman  died  in  1741,  leaving  his  ramily,  which 
was  quite  numerous,  dependent  upon  his  son  for  support.  He  entered 
upon  the  task  with  great  cheerfulness.  Towards  his  mother,  whose  life 
was  protracted  to  a  great  age,  he  always  manifested  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion,  and  assisted  two  of  his  younger  brothers  to  qualify  themselves  for 
•fergymen* 
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An  elder  brother  had  established  himself  in  New  Milford,  Connecticut. 
In  1743,  the  family  of  Mr.  Sherman  removed  to  that  place,  and  he  again 
commenced  business  as  a  shoemaker ;  but  not  long  after,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  brother,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  country 
merchant.  The  mind  of  Roger  Sherman  was  invincibly  bent  upon  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  variety  and  extent  of  his  attainments, 
even  at  this  time,  were  almost  incredible.  He  soon  became  known  in 
the  county  of  Litchfield,  where  he  resided,  as  a  man  of  superior  talents, 
and  of  unusual  skill  in  the  science  of  mathematics.  At  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  county  surveyor.  At  thia 
time,  ne  had  also  made  no  trifling  advances  in  the  science  of  astronomy. 
As  early  as  1748,  he  supplied  the  astronomical  calculations  for  an  alma- 
nac, published  in  New  York,  and  continued  to  furnish  them  for  several 
succeeding  years. 

In  1749,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hartwell,  of  Stoughton,  in 
Massachusetts.  After  her  decease,  in  1760,  he  married  Miss  Rebecca 
Prescot,  of  Danvers,  in  the  same  State.  By  these  wives  he  had  fifteen 
children. 

In  1754,  Mr.  Sherman  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  to  the  bar.  The 
circumstance  which  led  to  his  study  of  the  profession  was  merely  acci- 
dental, and  an  accident  which,  in  a  mind  less  decided  and  persevering 
than  that  of  Sherman,  would  have  passed  away  without  improvement 
He  became  rapidly  distinguished  as  a  counsellor,  and  the  year  following 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  reace  for  New 
Milford,  which  town  he  also  represented  in  the  Colonial  Assembly.  In 
1759,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  for  the 
county  of  Litchfield,  which  office  he  held  for  two  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  he  became  a  resident  of  New  Haven,  of  which  town 
he  was  soon  aAer  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  often  represented 
it  in  the  Colonial  Assembly.  In  1765,  he  was  made  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  about  the  same  time  was  appointed  Trea- 
surer of  Yale  College,  which  institution  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  1766,  Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut ;  and  during  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  continued  a  member 
of  the  upper  House  for  nineteen  years,  until  1785,  when  the  two  offices 
which  he  held  being  considered  mcompatible,  he  relinouished  his  seat 
at  the  council  board,  preferring  his  station  as  a  Judge.  The  latter  office 
he  continued  to  exercise  until  1789,  when  he  resigned  it  on  being  chosen 
to  Congress,  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  a  delegate  to  the  celebrated  Congress  of  1774,  and 
continued  uninterruptedly  a  member  of  that  body,  until  his  death  in  1793 
His  services  during  his  congressional  career  were  many  and  important. 
He  was  employed  on  numerous  committees,  and  was  indefatigable  in  the 
mvestigation  of  complicated  and  difficult  subjects.  In  1776,  he  received 
the  most  flattering  testimony  of  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  in  being  associated  with  Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Livings- 
ton, in  the  responsible  duty  of  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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In  the  State  where  he  resided,  Mr.  Sherman  continaed  to  receive  repeated 
demonstrations  of  the  esteem  with  which  his  fellow  citizens  regarded 
him. 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  a  Representa- 
tire  to  Congress  from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Senate,  he  was  elevat^  to  a  seat 
in  that  body.  In  this  office  he  died  on  the  23d  of  July,  1793,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

A  predominant  trait  in  the  character  of  Roger  Sherman  was  his  prac- 
tical wisdom.  Although  inferior  to  many  in  rapidity  of  genius,  he  was 
surpassed  by  none  in  clearness  of  apprehension,  energy  of  mind,  ol 
honesty  of  action.  A  remark  of  Jefferson  bears  testimony  to  the 
■trength  and  soundness  of  his  intellect.  *'  That  is  Sherman,"  said  he  to 
a  Mend,  to  whom  he  was  pointing  out  the  most  remarkable  men  of  Con- 
mes,  "  a  man  who  never  said  a  foolish  thins;  in  his  life."  Not  leas 
honorable  to  the  integrity  of  his  character,  is  me  remark  of  Fisher  Ames, 
who  was  wont  to  say :  ^*  If  I  am  absent  during  the  discussion  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  know  not  on  which  side  to  vote,  I  always  lode  at 
fioger  Sherman,  for  I  am  sure  if  I  vote  with  him  I  shall  vote  right,** 


JAMES   SMITH. 

Jambs  Smith  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  at  what  period  has  not  been 
ascertained.  His  father  was  a  respectable  fiumery  who  removed  to 
America  with  a  numerous  family,  and  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sosquehanna  river. 

After  being  qualified  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  Mr.  Smith  took  up 
bis  residence  as  a  lawyer  and  surveyor,  near  the  present  town  of  Ship- 
pensbuTg;  but  he  subsequently  removed  to  the  flourishing  village  of 
York,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  during  the  le- 
mainder  of  his  life.  On  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  vrith  the 
mother  country,  he  resolutely  enlisted  himself  on  the  patriotic  side,  and 
became  an  uncompromising  opposer  of  the  insulting  aggressions  of  the 
British  Oovemment.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  sll  the  patriotk 
meetings  of  the  Province,  and  was  always  in  favor  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  decided  measures.  He  was  the  first  one  who  raised  a  volunteer 
corps  in  Pennsylvania,  in  opposition  to  the  armies  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
was  elected  captain,  and  afterwards  colonel  of  a  regiment.  In  Januaxy, 
1775,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  for  the  Hovince  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  concurred  in  the  spirited  declarations  of  that  Assembly. 

In  the  month  of  July,  a  Convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  for  the 

Epose  of  forming  a  new  Constitution  for  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  body. 
.  Smith  was  a  member,  and  by  it  he  was  chosen  a  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress. He  continued  to  represent  his  constituents  for  several  years  in 
tibe  great  National  Assembly,  and  was  always  active  and  efficient  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.    On  withdrawing  from  Congress,  in  Novemb^i 
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1788|  lie  lesumed  hisprofessional  pursuits,  which  he  continuod  to  ex- 
ercise until  the  year  1800,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  bar,  having  prac- 
tised the  law  for  about  sixty  years.    He  died  in  the  year  1806. 
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RICHARD    STOCKTON. 

RicBAHD  Stockton  was  bom  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  1730,  and  received  his  education  at  the  coUege  in  his 
native  State,  where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

On  leaving  college,  Mr.  Stockton  commenced  the  stud^  of  the  law, 
and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  rose  quickly  to  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion. About  the  year  1767,  he  relinquished  his  professional  business 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Great  Britain.  During  his  tour  through  the 
united  countries,  he  was  received  with  great  attention.  On  visiting  Ed- 
inburgh, he  was  complimented  with  a  public  dinner,  by  the  authorities 
of  that  city,  the  freedom  of  which  was  unanimously  conierred  upon  him. 
During  his  stay  in  Scotland,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  induce  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  Paisley,  to  remove  to  America,  and  accept  the 
presidency  of  New  Jersey  College. 

On  his  return  to  this  country,  Mr.  Stockton  stood  high  in  the  royal  fa- 
vor, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Royal  Judges  of  the  Province,  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council.  But  on  the  commencement  of  the  ag^ 
gravating  system  of  oppression  by  which  the  mother  country  hoped  to 
humiliate  the  colonists,  he  separated  himself  from  the  Royal  Council, 
and  joyfully  concurred  in  all  the  liberal  measures  of  the  day.  On  the 
21st  of  June,  1776,  he  was  elected  a  Delegate  to  the  General  Congresa, 
then  sitting  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  discharged,  with  fidelity  and  energy, 
all  the  duties  assigned  him ;  and  on  the  agitation  of  the  great  question 
of  independence,  he  addressed  the  House  in  its  behalf. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  Mr.  Stockton  was  unfortunately  taken  pr^ 
voner  by  a  party  of  refugee  royalists.  He  was  dragged  from  his  bed  aJt 
night,  and  carried  to  New  York.  Here  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigor  and  indignity.  Congress  remonstrated  with  General  Howe  in  his 
behalf,  and  he  was  finally  released  from  his  captivity;  but  the  iron 
had  entered  his  soul.  His  constitution  had  experienced  an  irreparable 
shock,  and  his  ample  fortune  was  completely  reauced.  He  continued  to 
languish  for  several  years,  and  at  length  died,  at  his  residence  in  Prince- 
ton, on  the  28th  of  February,  1781,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
His  character  was  in  every  respect  estimable.  He  possessed  a  cultivated 
jMt8  for  literature,  and  was  a  polished  and  eleqnent  speaker* 
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THOMAS    STONK. 

Thomas  Stonb  was  bom  in  Charles  county,  Maryland,  in  1743.  H^ 
was  a  descendant  of  William  Stone,  who  was  Governor  of  Maryland 
during  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

After  acquiring  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages,  lie 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  Having  obtained  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  he  conunenced  practice  in  Fredericktown, 
Maryland.  After  residing  at  this  place  two  years,  be  removed  to 
Charles  county,  in  the  same  State.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  re- 
ceived by  marriage,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  with 
it  purchased  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Port  Tobacco,  upon  which  he 
continued  to  reside  during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Although  his  busi- 
ness was  by  no  means  lucrative,  nor  his  fortune  considerable,  his  well 
known  honesty  and  ability  caused  him  to  be  sent  a  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress of  1776,  to  which  body  he  was  elected  for  several  subsequent 
J  rears.  After  the  Maryland  Legislature  had  relieved  him  and  his  col- 
eagues  of  the  restrictions  which  bound  them,  he  joyfully  affixed  his 
name  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Stone  was  a  member  of  the  conmiittee  appointed  by  Congress  to 
prepare  Articles  of  Confederation;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  devolvii^  upon  him  in  that  station,  was  highly  satis- 
factory. After  seeing  the  Con&deration  finally  agreed  upon  in  Congress, 
he  declined  a  re-appointment  to  that  body,  but  became  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  his  native  State.  In  1783,  he  was  again  chosen  to  Con« 
gross ;  and  in  the  session  of  1784,  acted  for  some  time  as  President  pro 
tempore.  On  the  adjournment  of  Congress  this  vear,  he  retired  from 
that  body,  and  engag^  actively  in  the  duties  oi  his  profession.  His 
practice  now  became  lucrative  in  Annapolis,  whither  he  had  removed; 
and  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  at  the  bar.  As  an  advocate,  he  excelled 
in  strength  of  argument ;  and  was  often  employed  in  cases  of  great  dif« 
ficulty. 

Mr.  Stone  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1787,  in  the  forty-fikn  year  <A 
his  age,  and  while  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Europe,  for  the  beneOt 
of  his  health. 


GEORGE    TAYLOR. 


^  George  Tatlok  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1716.  At  a  snitaUe 
affe  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine ;  but  his  genias  not  being 
adapted  to  his  profession,  he  relinquished  his  medical  studies,  and  soon 
after  set  sail  for  America.  On  his  arrival  he  was  entirely  destitate  of 
money,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  manual  labor  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  voyage.  He  was  first  engaged  in  the  iron  works  of  Mr.  SsTegOi 
*  Dorhami  on  Ae  Delaware,  and  was  afterwards  taken  into  his  cooitt- 
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iBg-TOom  as  a  clerk.  In  this  situation,  he  rendered  himself  very  asefiil, 
and,  at  length,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Savage,  he  became  connected  in 
marriage  with  his  widow,  and  consequently  the  proprietor  of  the  whole 
establiwment.  In  a  few  years,  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Tayior  was  considerably 
augmented.  He  now  purchased  a  handsome  estate,  near  the  river  Le- 
high, in  the  county  of  Northampton,  where  he  erected  a  spacious  man- 
sion, and  took  up  his  permanent  abode.  In  1764,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  where  he  soon  became  conspicuous. 
In  this  body  he  continued  to  represent  the  county  of  Northampton  until 
1770;  but  he  afterwards  returned  to  Durham,  to  repair  the  losses  of  for- 
tune, to  which  the  change  of  his  place  of  business  had  led. 

In  October,  1775,  he  was  again  chosen  to  the  Provincial  Asseipbly , 
and  the  following  month,  was  appointed,  in  connexion  with  others,  to  re- 
port a  set  of  instructions  to  the  Delegates  which  the  Assembly  had  just 
appointed  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Pennsylvania  was  for  some 
time  opposed  to  an  immediate  rupture  with  the  mother  country ;  and  it 
was  only  W  the  casting  voce  of  Mr.  Morton,  that  her  consent  to  the 
measure  of  Independence  was  secured.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1776,  the 
Pennsylvania  Convention  proceeded  to  a  new  choice  of  representatives. 
Mr.  Morton,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  re-elected.  Those 
who  had  opposed  it  were  at  this  time  dropped,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed  in  their  place,  viz.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr. 
Clvmer,  Dr.  Kush,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Taylor  retired  from  Congress  in  1777 ;  and  died  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1781,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


MATTHEW    THORNTON. 

Matthbw  Thornton  was  bom  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1714. 
When  he  was  two  or  three  years  old,  his  father  emigrated  to  America, 
and  after  a  residence  of  a  few  years  at  Wiscasset,  in  Maine,  he  removed 
to  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts.  Here  young  Thornton  received  a  re- 
spectable education,  and  subsequently  commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
Soon  afler  completing  his  preparatory  course,  he  removed  to  Londonder- 
ry, in  New-Hampshire,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  soon  became  distinguished,  both  as  a  physician  and  a 
surgeon. 

In  1745,  Dr.  Thornton  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  New-Hamp- 
shire troops,  as  a  surgeon,  in  the  well  known  expedition,  planned  by 
Governor  Shirley,  against  Cape  Breton.  His  professional  abilities  were 
here  creditably  tested ;  for  of  the  corps  of  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  he 
had  charge  as  a  physician,  only  six  died  of  sickness,  previous  to  the 
surrender  of  Louisburg,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed. 

Under  the  Royal  Government,  Dr.  Thornton  was  invested  with,  the 
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te  GEORGE    WALTON. 

office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  commissioTied  as  Colonel  of  the  militia. 
But  when  that  Government  was  dissolved,  Colonel  Thornton  abjured  the 
British  interest,  and  adhered  to  the  patriotic  cause.  He  was  President 
of  a  Provincial  Convention,  assembled  at  Exeter,  in  1775. 

The  next  year  he  was  chosen  a  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  signed  his  name  to  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. During  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and  shortly  after  was  raised  to  the  office 
of  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New-Hampshire,  in  which  office  he 
continued  until  1782.  Two  years  previous  to  this  latter  date,  he  had 
purchased  a  farm,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack, 
near  Exeter,  where  he  principally  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  for  one  or  tw^o  years,  and  a  Senator 
in  the  State  Legislature,  as  also  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1785,  under 
President  Langdon.  Dr.  Thornton  died  while  on  a  visit  at  Newburyport, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1803,  in  the  eighty-ninlh  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  was  remarkably  enter- 
taining and  instructive  in  conversation. 


GEORGE    WALTON 


George  Walton  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  Virginia,  about 
the  year  1740.  He  was  early  apprenticea  to  a  carpenter,  who,  being  a 
man  of  contracted  views,  not  only  kept  him  hard  at  work  during  the  day, 
but  refused  him  the  privilege  of  a  candle,  by  which  to  read  at  night 
Young  Walton,  however,  was  resolutely  bent  on  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  contrived  to  collect,  at  his  leisure  moments,  pieces  of 
lightwood,  which  served  at  night,  in  place  of  a  candle.  His  application 
was  intense ;  and  his  attainments  were  rapid  and  valuable. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  removed  to  the  province  of 
Georgia,  and  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  commenced,  in  1774, 
the  practice  of  that  profession.  At  this  time  the  British  Government 
was  in  the  exercise  of  full  power  in  Georgia.  Mr.  Walton  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  of  the  few  advocates  of  the  patriotic  cause.  He  was  a 
member  ot  the  committee  which  prepared  a  petition  to  the  King ;  and  in 
1776,  he  was  elected  a  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  In  this 
station  he  continued  to  represent  the  State  of  Georgia,  until  October, 
1781.  He  wa?  extremely  useful  on  many  important  committees,  and 
always  evinced  much  zeal  and  intelligence  in  the  discharge  of  hii 
duties. 

In  December,  1778,  Mr.  Walton  received  a  Colonel's  commission  in 
the  militia,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Savannah  to  the  British 
arms.  During  the  obstinate  defence  of  that  place,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was 
made  a  prip;oner  by  the  British  troops.  A  Brigadier  General  was  de- 
manded in  exchange  for  him,  but  in  September,  1779,  he  was  exckimged 
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for  a  Captain  of  the  navy.  In  the  following  month,  he  was  chosen 
Governor  of  the  State ;  and  in  the  succeeding  January,  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  for  two  years. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Wedton's  lijfe,  was  filled  up  in  the  discharge  of 
the  most  respectable  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  State.  He  was  at  six 
different  times  chosen  a  Representative  to  Congress;  twice  appointed 
Governor  of  the  State ;  once  a  Senator  of  the  United  States ;  and  at  four 
different  periods,  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts.  He  was  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  talents ;  and  was  conspicious  for  his  uniform  devotion  to  liberty. 
He  died  on  the  2d  of  February,  1804. 


WILLIAM   WHIPPLE. 


William  Whipple  was  bom  at  Kittery,  Maine,  in  the  year  1730. 
His  education  was  limited,  a&j.d  on  leaving  school,  he  entered  on  board  a 
merchant  vessel,  and  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  commercial 
pursuits.  His  voyages  were  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies,  and  proving 
successful,  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune. 

In  1759,  he  relinquished  his  seafaring  occupation,  and  commenced 
business  at  Portsmouth.  He  entered  with  spirit  into  the  controversy 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies ;  and  in  1775,  represented  the 
town  of  Portsmouth  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  met  at  Exeter. 
In  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  Delegate  to  the  General  Congress,  of 
which  body  he  continued  a  member,  until  September,  1799. 

In  the  year  1777,  while  Mr.  Whipple  was  a  member  of  Congress,  the 
appointment  of  Brigadier  General  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  cele- 
eorated  John  Stark,  by  the  Assembly  of  New-Hampshire.  He  was 
present  at  the  desperate  battle  of  Saratoga ;  and  his  meritorious  conduct  on 
the  occasion  was  rewarded,  by  his  being  jointly  appointed  with  Colonel 
Wilkinson,  as  the  representative  of  General  Gates,  to  meet  two  officers 
from  General  Burgoyne,  and  settle  the  articles  of  capitulation.  He  was 
also  selected  as  one  of  the  officers,  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
surrendered  army  to  their  destined  encampment,  on  Winter  Hill,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  In  1778,  General  Whipple,  with  a  detachment  of 
New-Hampshire  militia,  was  engaged,  under  General  Sullivan,  in  exe- 
cuting a  plan  for  the  re-toking  of  Khode  Island  from  the  British. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Whipple  filled  many  im- 

eortant  offices.  As  a  representative  ^o  the  State  Legislature,  he  was 
ighly  popular ;  and  in  1782,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Receiver 
of  Public  moneys  for  New-Hampshire,  from  Mr.  Morris,  the  superinten- 
dent of  finance.  He  relinquished  the  office  in  1784,  and  continued  in 
the  station  pf  Judc^e  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature.  The  duties  of 
the  latter  office  he  discharged  until  the  28th  of  November,  1786. 
when  he  expired,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 
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WILLIAM    WILLIAMS. 

William  Willums  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  173  L  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and 
after  the  usual  period  was  honorably  graduated.  For  some  time  after  his 
return  home,  he  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies,  under  the  direr-  | 
tion  of  his  father.  In  1755,  he  belonged  to  the  staff  of  Colonel  Ephiaim 
Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams  College  in  Massachusetts,  and  was 
present  at  the  celebrated  battle  fought  at  the  head  of  Lake  6eoi^,  be- 
tween the  provincial  troops,  and  the  French  Canadians.  During  the 
contest.  Colonel  Williams  was  shot  through  the  head  by  an  Indian,  and 
killed. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  WiUiam  Williams  returned  to  Lebanon ; 
and  in  1756  was  chosen  Clerk  of  the  town,  an  office  which  he  continued  ! 
to  hold  for  the  space  of  forty-five  years.  About  the  same  time,  he  was 
appointed  a  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  In 
this  latter  capacity  he  served  for  many  years,  during  which  he  was  often 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  not  unfrequently  filled  the  Speaker's  i 
cnair.  In  1780,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Upper  House,  being  elected 
an  Assistant ;  an  office  which  he  held  for  twenty-four  years.  i 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  during  the  ! 
years  1776  and  1777 ;  and  took  an  honorable  part  in  the  deliberatioDS 
of  that  body.  During  his  campaign  at  the  north,  he  had  been  disgusted 
with  the  British  commanders,  on  account  of  the  haughtiness  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  little  attachment  which  they  manifested  for  his  native 
country.  The  impression  was  powerful  and' enduring ;  and  led  him  to 
form  a  sincere  and  devoted  wish  for  the  independence  of  America. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  related  as  a  proof  of  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  Mr.  Williams.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  military 
affairs  of  the  colonies  wore  a  gloomy  aspect.  In  this  doubtful  state  of 
things,  the  council  of  safety  for  Connecticut  was  called  to  sit  at  Lebanon. 
Two  of  the  members  of  this  council,  William  Hillhouse  and  Benjamin 
Huntington,  quartered  with  Mr.  Williams.  One  evening,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  gloomy  state  of  the  country,  and  the  probability 
that,  after  all,  success  would  ^Town  the  British  arms.  "  Well,"  sai^ 
Mr.  Williams,  with  great  calmness,  "  if  they  succeed,  it  is  pretty  evident 
what  will  be  my  fate.  I  have  done  much  to  prosecute  the  contest,  and 
one  thing  1  have  done  which  the  British  will  never  pardon — ^I  have 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  shall  be  hung."  Mr.  Hill- 
house  expressed  a  confident  hope,  that  America  would  yet  be  successfuL 
Mr.  Huntington  observed,  that,  in  case  of  ill  success,  he  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  gallows,  as  his  signature  was  not  attached  to  the  Declara- 
tion, nor  had  he  \iTitten  any  thing  against  the  British  government.  To 
this  Mr.  Williams  replied,  his  eye  kindling  as  he  spoke,  "  Then.  SiTi 
you  deserve  to  be  hanged,  for  not  having  done  your  duty." 

Mr.  Williams  died  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1811,  in  the  eighty-fint 
year  of  his  age. 
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JAMES  WILSON. 

Jamss  Wilson  Avas  born  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1*742.    He  re 
ceived  an  excellent  education ;   studying  successively  at  Glasgow,  St 
Andrews,  and  Edinburgh,  and  enjoying  the  instruction  of  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Blair,  and  the  not  less  celebrated  Dr.  Watts. 

After  completing  his  studies,  he  embarked  for  America,  and  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  early  in  the  year  1766.  Here  he  served  some  time  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  in  the  College  of  the  city,  and  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  a  fine  classical  scholar.  He  shortly  after  entered  the  law  of- 
fice of  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  commenc- 
ed practice,  first  at  Reading  and  Carlisle,  then  at  Annapolis,  and  finally 
at  rhiladelphia,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of 
■his  life.  At  an  early  period,  Mr.  Wilson  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
colonies.  He  was  an  American  in  principle  from  the  time  that  he  land- 
ed on  the  American  shore.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1775,  was  unanimously  elected  a 
Delegate  to  Congress.  His  standing  during  the  whole  course  of  his  at- 
tendance on  this  body,  was  deservedly  high.  He  evinced  great 
ability  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  numerous  duties,  and  voted  in 
fevor  of  Independence  in  opposition  lo  a  majority  of  his  colleagues. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  held,  may  be  learned 
from  his  receiving  the  appointment  of  Advocate  General  for  the  French 
Government,  in  the  United  States.  He  continued  to  hold  this  office, 
which  was  both  -arduous  and  delicate,  for  several  years,  at  the  close  of 
which,  the  King  of  France  handsomely  rewarded  him  by  a  gif^  of  ten 
thousand  livres.  About  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  a 
Counsellor  and  Agent  for  Pennsylvania,  in  the  great  controversy  between 
that  State  and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  relating  to  certain  lands  within 
the  charter  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  He  discovered  much  legal 
knowledge  and  tact  in  the  management  of  this  business ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Convention  of  1787,  which  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  long  deliberations  on  this  instrument,  he 
rendered  the  most  important  services.  He  was  on  the  committee  which 
reported  the  draught  of  the  Constitution,  and  did  much  to  settle,  upon  just 
pnnciples,  the  great  and  important  points  which  naturally  arose  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  Government. 

When  the  State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  assembled  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Constitution,  Mr.  Wilson  was  returned  a  member  of  that  body , 
and  as  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  assisted  in  forming  that  instrument, 
it  devolved  upon  him  to  explain  to  the  Convention  the  j^rinciples  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  and  the  great  objects  which  it  had  in  view. 

In  1789,  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  by  Washington,  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  this  office,  he  con- 
tinued until  his  deatl^,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  August,  179^  at 
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Edenton,  in  North  Carolina,  while  on  a  ciicoit  attending  U>  hk  judicial 
duties.  Mr.  Wilson  was  twice  married;  the  first  time  to  a  daughter  of 
William  Bird,  of  Berks  county,  and  the  second  time  tea  danghterof  Mr. 
Ellis  Gray,  of  Boston. 


JOHN    WITHERSPOON. 

John  Witherspoon,  alike  distinguished  as  a  minister  of  the  Qoml 
.  and  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Tester,  a  tew 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1722.  He  was  lineally 
descended  from  John  Knox,  the  celebrated  Scottish  reformer ;  and  was 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  public  school  at  Haddington,  where  he  applied 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  classical  literature. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  removed  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  on  completing  his  theological  studies,  he  was  ordained  and 
settled  in  the  parish  of  Beith,  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

Doctor  WiUierspoon  left  behind  him  a  sphere  of  great  usefulness  and 
respectability-,  in  retiring  from  his  native  land.  He  arrived  in  America 
in  August,  1768,  and  in  the  same  month  was  inaugurated  President  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  His  exertions  in  raising  the  character  and 
kicreasing  the  funds  of  this  institution,  were  successful  and  inde&tigable. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  American  war,  the  college  was  broken  up, 
and  the  officers  and  students  were  dispersed.  Doctor  Witherspoon  now 
assumed  a  new  attitude  before  the  American  public  On  becoming  a 
citizen  of  the  country,  he  warmly  espoused  her  cause  afindmat  the  Bri^ 
ministry.  He  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Convention  mich  formed  the 
republican  Constitution  of  New  Jersey ;  and  proved  himself  as  aUe  a 
politician  as  he  was  known  to  be  philosopher  and  divine.  Early  in  the 
year  1776,  he  was  chosen  a  Representative  to  the  Oeneral  Congress,  hf 
the  people  of  New  Jersey.  He  took  a  part  in  the  deliberations  on  tb« 
question  of  Independence,  for  which  he  was  a  warm  advocate.  To  a 
gentleman,  who  declared  Uiat  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  he  replied :  '*  Sir,  in  my  judgment,  the  country 
is  not  only  ripe^  but  rotting.^* 

For  the  space  of  seven  years.  Doctor  Witherspoon  continued  a  Delegate 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Few  men  acted  with 
more  energy  or  promptitude,  or  attended  more  closely  and  faithfully  than 
he  to  the  duties  of  his  station. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  Doctor  Witherspoon  voluntarily  retired 
from  Congress,  and  resigned  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  students  to 
another.  His  name,  however,  continued  to  add  celebrity  to  the  institu- 
tion, over  which  he  had  so  creditably  presided.  But  he  did  not  i«Bain  long 
in  repose.  In  1781,  he  was  again  chosen  to  Congress,  and  in  1783,  he 
embarked  for  England,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
College,  for  which  he  had  already  done  so  much.  He  returned  to  Ame- 
rica in  1784,  and  again  withdrew  from  active  life. 

Doctor  Witherspoon  was  an  admirable  model  for  a  young  proaeb^ 
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**  A  profound  theologian,  perspicuous  and  simple  in  his  manner ;  an 
nniyersal  scholar,  acquainted  with  human  nature;  a  grave,  dignified, 
solemn  speaker; — ^he  brought  all  the  advantages  derived  frotn  these 
sources,  to  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  divine  truth.  His  social 
qualities  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  companionable  of  men." 

Doctor  Witherspoon  was  twice  married ;  the  first  time  in  Scotland,  at 
an  early  age,  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Montgomery ;  and  the  sec««nd 
time,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  to  a  lady  who  was  only  twenty-three. 
He  had  several  children,  who  all  passed,  or  are  passing,  honorably 
through  life.  He  died  on  the  I5th  day  of  November,  1794,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  His  worlra  have  been  collected  in  four 
volumes,  octavo. 


OLIVER    WOLCOTT. 


Oliver  Wolcott  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  the  year  1726.  His 
family  was  ancient  and  distinguished;  and  his  ancestors  successively 
held  a  long  list  of  honorable  offices  in  the  State.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1747 ;  and  the  same  year  received  a  commission  as 
Captain  in  the  army,  in  the  French  war.  At  the  head  of  a  company, 
wmch  was  raised  by  his  own  exertions,  he  proceeded  to  the  defence  of  the 
northern  frontiers,  where  he  continued  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle. 

At  this  time  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  entered  upon  the  study 
of  medicine.  He  never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  receiving  the  appointment  of  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Litchfield.  In  1774,  he  was  elected  an  Assistant  in  the  Council 
of  the  State,  and  continued  in  the  office  till  1786.  He  was  also  for  some 
time  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county,  and 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for  the  district  of  Litchfield.  In  1776, 
he  was  chosen  a  Delegate  from  Connecticut  to  the  National  Congress, 
which  assembled  at  Philadelphia.  He  participated  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  body,  and  had  the  honor  of  recording  nis  name  in  favor  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  that  measure  until  1786,  he  was 
either  in  attendance  upon  Congress,  in  the  field  in  defence  of  his  country, 
or,  as  a  Commissioner  of  Inddan  affairs  for  the  northern  department, 
assisting  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  Six  Nations.  In  1786, 
he  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Connecticut,  an  office  which  he 
continued  to  hold  for  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  raised 
Id  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1797,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Wolcott  was  possessed  of  great  resolution  of  character ;  and  his 
attainments  in  literature  were  of  a  superior  order.     He  was  also  distin-  . 

Btished  for  his  love  of  order  and  religion.     In  1755,  he  was  married  to  a  ll 

is8  Collins,  of  Guilford,  an  estimable  woman,  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
much  domestic  felicity,  for  the  space  of  forty  years. 
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OsoRGB  Wythe  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Elizabeth  city,  Virginia,  i& 
the  yjear  1726.  His  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  superior  acquirements, 
instructed  him  in  the  learned  languages,  and  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  several  of  the  solid  sciences,  and  in  polite  literattlre.  Before 
he  became  of  age,  he  was  deprived  of  both  his  parents ;  and  inheriting 
considerable  property',  he  became  addicted,  for  several  years,  to  dissipat^ 
courses  and  habits  of  profligacy.  But  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  abandoned 
entirely  his  youthful  follies,  and  applied  himself  with  indefatigable  indus- 
try to  study ;  never  relapsing  into  any  indulgence  inconsistent  with  a 
manly  and  virtuous  character. 

Having  studied  the  profession  of  law,  he  soon  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion at  the  bar,  and  was  appointed  from  his  native  county  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  assembly,  and  some  of  the  most  eloquent  state  papers  of  the  time 
were  drawn  up  by  him.  The  remonstrance  to  the  House  of  Conmiona, 
which  was  of  a  remarkably  fearless  and  independent  tone,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  his  pen.  By  his  patriotic  firmness  and  zeal,  he  poweriuJy 
contributed  to  the  ultimate  success  of  his  country. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Wythe  was  elected  a  Delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  Philadelphia.  He  assisted  in  bringing  forward  and 
urging  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  affixed  his  name  to  that  death- 
less instrument.  During  this  latter  year,  he  was  appointed,  in  connexion 
with  Thomas  Jefferson,  Edward  Pendleton,  and  others,  to  revise  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  the  year  1777,  Mr.  Wythe  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  during  the  same  year  was  made 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  new  organization  of  the 
Court  of  Equity,  in  a  subsequent  year,  he  was  appointed  sole  Chancellor, 
a  station  which  he  filled  with  great  ability,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Wythe  suffered  much  in  respect 
to  his  property.  By  judicious  management,  however,  he  contrived  to 
retrieve  his  fortune,  and  preserve  his  credit  unimpaired.  Of  the  Con- 
vention of  1787,  appointed  to  revise  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  was  an 
efficient  member.  During  the  debates,  he  acted  for  the  most  part  as 
chairman.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Constitution,  and  esteemed 
it  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1806,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  aAer  a 
short  but  very  excruciating  sickness.  By  his  last  will  and  testament, 
Mr.  Wythe  beoueathed  his  valuable  library  and  philosophical  apparatas  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  distributed  the  remainder  of  his  litue  propeity 
among  the  grand-childien  of  his  sister,  and  the  slaves  whom  he  had  set 
free. 
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It  in  a  singular  fact,  that  the  principal  European  nations  owe  their 
possessions  in  America  to  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  Italian  navigators, 
though  not  a  single  colony  was  planted  by  the  Italians  themselves.  Co« 
lumbus  opened  to  Europe  a  new  world,  and  acquired  for  Spain  a  dominioo 
wide  and  rich  enough  to  satisfy  even  Gastilian  ambition,  and  his  recom- 
pense was  ingratitude,  imprisonment,  and  an  old  age  dishonored  by  chains. 
Cabot,  a  Venetian  in  the  English  service,  acquired  claims  upon  the  lasting 
remembrance  of  Great  Britain,  whose  extent  he  never  lived  to  realize. 
Yerazzani,  of  Florence,  explored  America  for  the  benefit  of  France,  but 
when  sailing  in  a  second  expedition  to  this  country,  perished  at  sea. 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  was  also  a  Florentine,  though  he  associated  his 
name  in  imperishable  union  with  the  new  world,  bought  but  an  empty 
fame  for  himself  and  his  country. 

Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  from  the  bar  of 
SaJtes,  a  small  island  in  front  of  the  town  of  Huelva,  early  on  the  morning 
of  tha  3d  of  August,  1492.  He  directed  his  course  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  for  the  Canary  Islands,  and  immediately  commenced  a  minute 
journal  of  the  voyage,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  recounted  the  motives 
which  led  him  to  the  expedition.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  preface,  he 
says,  "  I  intend  to  write,  during  this  voyage,  very  punctually,  from  day 
to  day,  all  that  I  may  do,  and  see,  ana  experience,  as  will  hereafter  m 
seen.  Also,  my  sovereign  princes,  beside  describing  each  night  all  that 
has  occurred  in  the  day,  and  in  the  day  the  navigation  of  the  night,  I 
propose  to  make  a  chart,  in  which  I  will  set  down  the  waters  and  lands 
of  tne  Ocean  sea,  in  their  proper  situations  under  their  bearings ;  and« 
further,  to  compose  a  book,  and  illustrate  the  whole  in  picture  bv  latitude 
from  the  equinoctial,  and  longitude  from  the  west ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
it  will  be  essential  that  I  should  forget  sleep,  and  attend  closely  to  the 
navigation,  to  accomplish  these  things,  which  will  be  a  great  labor." 

The  first  land  that  Columbus  expected  to  meet  was  Gipan^,  which 
bad  been  placed  by  geographers  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  India.  This 
was  the  name  given  to  the  island  now  called  Japan,  by  Marco  Polo,  the 
celebrated  Venetian  traveller.  The  most  extravagant  accounts  of  the 
riches  of  this  country  were  given  by  the  writen  of  that  age,  and  the 
Admiral  was  anxious  to  proceed  directly  there.  At  sunrise,  on  Sunday, 
the  7Ui  of  October,  the  I^ina,  which  had  outsailed  the  other  vessels,  on 
account  of  her  swifhiess,  hoisted  a  flag  at  her  mast-head,  and  fired  a  gun, 
as  a  sififnal  of  having  discovered  land.  There  had  been  a  reward  pro- 
mised by  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  man  who  should  fint  make  this 
discovery ;  and  each  of  the  vessels  was  striving  very  eagerly  to  gel 
ahead,  and  obtain  the  promised  racompense.    As  they  found  notfaixf  of 
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the  land  the  Nina  made  signals  for,  the  Admiral  shifted  his  course,  about 
eTening,  towards  the  west-south-west,  with  a  determination  to  sail  two  days 
in  that .  direction.  The  reason  for  making  this  change  was  from  watching 
the  flight  of  the  birds.  The  Portuguese  had  discovered  most  of  their 
islands  in  this  manner,  and  Columbus  noticed  that  the  flocks  which 
passed  them  all  flew  from  the  north  to  the  south-west.  He  inferred  from 
this  that  land  was  situated  in  that  quarter.  After  sailing  a  day  or  two, 
they  found  the  air  as  soft  as  that  of  Seville  in  April,  and  wonderfully 
fragrant;  the  weeds  appeared  very  fresh,  and  many  land  birds  were 
taken.  The  men,  however,  had  lost  faith  in  all  signs  of  land,  and  did 
not  cease  to  murmur  and  complain.  The  Admiral  encouraged  them 
in  the  best  manner  he  could,  representing  the  riches  they  were  about  to 
acquire,  and  adding  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  complain;  for,  having 
come  so  far,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  continue,  till,  by  the  assistance 
of  Heaven,  they  should  arrive  at  the  Indies. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  they  met  with  signs  of  land  that  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  and  all  began  to  regain  spirits  and  confidence.  The  crew  of 
the  Pinta  saw  a  cane  and  a  log,  and  picked  up  a  stick,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  carved  with  an  iron  instrument,  a  small  board,  and  abun- 
dance of  weeds  that  had  been  newly  washed  from  the  banks.  The  crew 
of  the  Nina  saw  other  similar  signs,  and  found,  beside,  a  branch  of  a  thorn 
full  of  red  berries.  Convinced,  by  these  tokens,  of  the  neighborhood  of 
land,  Columbus,  after  evening  prayers,  made  an  address  to  his  ciew, 
reminding  them  of  the  mercy  of  Gkni  in  bringing  them  so  long  a  voyage 
with  such  fair  weather,  and  encouraging  them  by  signs  that  were  every  day 
plainer  and  plainer.  He  repeated  the  instructions  that  he  had  previously 
given,  that  when  they  had  sailed  seven  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward 
without  discovering  land,  they  should  lie  by  from  midnight  till  daybreak 
He  told  them  that,  as  they  liad  strong  hopes  of  finding  land  that  night, 
every  one  should  watch  m  his  place ;  and,  besides  the  thirty  crowns 
a  year,  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns  had  promised  to  the  first  discovertf  , 
he  would  give  him  a  velvet  doublet. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  evenmg,  while  Columbus  was  keeping  an 
azoious  look-out  from  the  top  of  the  cabin,  he  thought  he  beheld  a  light 
fflimmerinff  at  a  great  distance.  Fearing  that  his  hopes  might  deceive 
him,  he  called  two  of  his  companions  to  confirm  him.  One  of  them 
came  in  season  to  observe  it,  but  the  other  was  too  late.  It  had  disap- 
peared. From  this  they  supposed  it  might  be  the  torch  of  some  fisher- 
man, raised  up  and  then  suddenly  dropped  again.  They  weie  all 
confident  of  being  near  land.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Pinta  gave  the  signal  of  land.  It  was  first  perceived  by  a  sail<Hr  named 
Rodrigo  de  Triana ;  the  thirty  pounds  a  year  were  not  granted  to  him, 
but  to  the  Admiral,  who  had  first  seien  the  li^ht  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
His  son  says,  "  that  diis  signified  the  spiritucd  light  he  was  spreading  in 
those  dark  regions."  When  the  day  appeared,  they  perceived  before 
them  a  large  island,  quite  level,  full  of  green  trees  and  delicious  watei8| 
and,  to  all  appearance,  thiokly  inhabited.  Numbecs  of  the  people  imxn^ 
diately  collected  together,  and  ran  down  to  the  shore.  They  were  very 
much  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  ships,  which  they  beueved  to  m 
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living  creatures.  The  ships  immediately  came  to  anchor.  The  Ad- 
iniraiwenl  ashore  io  his  boat,  well  armed,  and  bearing  the  royal  standard. 
The  other  captains  each  took  a  banner  of  the  green  cross  i  containing 
the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  King  and  Queen  on  each  side,  and  a 
crown  over  each  letter.  The  Admiral  called  upon  the  two  captains,  and 
.he  rest  of  the  crew  who  landed,  to  bear  witness  that  he  took  possession 
of  that  island  for  his  sovereigns.  They  all  gave  thanks  to  God,  kneeling 
upon  the  shore,  shedding  tears  of  joy  for  the  great  mercy  received.  The 
Admiral  rose,  and  called  the  island  San  Salvador.  The  Indians  called 
il  Guanahani,  and  it  is  now  called  Cat  Island,  and  belongs  to  the  group 
of  the  Bahamas.  Many  of  the  natives  came  down  to  witness  this  cere- 
mony. They  were  very  peaceable  and  quiet  people,  and  the  Admiral 
gave  them  some  red  caps,  gloss  beads,  and  a  few  other  trifles  of  small 
value,  with  which  they  were  much  delighted.  They  imagined  that  the 
strangers  had  descended  from  heaven,  and  valued  the  lightest  token 
ihey  could  receive  from  them,  as  of  immense  worth. 

VlTien  the  Admiral  and  his  companions  returned  to  their  vessels,  the 
oatives  followed  them  in  large  numbers.     Some  swam  ;  others  went  in 


■'  their  canoes,  carrying  parrots,  spun  cotton,  javelins,  and  other  articles,  to 

exchange  for  hawks'  bells,  and  strings  of  l)eQds.  They  went  entirely 
naked,  seeming  to  be  very  poor  and  simple.  Theywere  generally  young, 
of  good  slalure,  with  thick  and  short  black  hair.     Their  features  were 

:  good,  and  their  countenances  pleasant,  though  an  extreme  highness  of 

the  forehead  gave  them  rather  a  wild  appearance.  Some  were  painted 
black,  others  with  while  and  red  ;  some  on  the  face  only,  others  over  the 

,  whole  body.     They  had  no  knowledge  of  weapons,  and  grasped  the 

swords  which  were  shown  to  them  by  the  blades.     Their  javelins  were 

i  made  of  slicks,  with  points  hardened  at  the  fire,  and  armed  with  fish 

bones  instead  of  iron.     They  easily  learned  the  words  that  were  spoken 

I'  to  them.     No  beasts  were  seen  upon  the  island,  and  no  birds  but  parrots, 

,|  m  which  the  sailors  and  the  Indians  continued  trafficing  till  night 

Columbus  pursued  his  voyage  among  the  many  green,  feftiU.  uxl 
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populous  islands  which  cluster  in  the  seas  he  had  reached.  He  had 
noped  to  find  great  wealth  of  gold,  and  the  information  he  received  by 
signs  from  the  Indians  seemed  alwa3rs  to  confirm  this  opinion,  and  to 
send  him  on  some  expedition  where  he  was  confident  of  finding  rocks 
sparkling  with  riches,  and  rivers  flowing  over  golden  sands.  But  he  was 
continually  deceived,  or  continually  deceived  himself.  At  an  island  they 
called  Isabella,  he  remained  several  days  in  the  vain  expectation  of  pro- 
curing some  gold.  The  Indians  had  told  his  people  stories  of  a  rich 
king  dressed  in  splendid  garments,  and  covered  with  golden  ornaments 
and  they  were  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  civil  enough  to  visit  them,  and 
bring  a  great  many  valuable  things  with  him.  But  no  person  of  that 
description  appeared,  and  they  began  to  grow  tired  of  waiting;  and 
taking  in  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  they  set  sail  for  some  other  island,  in 
search  of  the  rich  king  and  the  gold  mines. 

They  directed  their  course  towards  Cuba,  where  they  felt  sure  of  find- 
ing the  land  of  spices,  silks,  and  precious  metals,  of  wnich  they  were  in 
quest.  With  this  island  they  were  exceedingly  delighted,  though  they 
still  found  it  by  no  means  the  promised  land.  On  the  northern  coast 
they  sailed  into  a  beautiful  river,  twelve  fathoms  deep  at  its  mouth.  The 
banks  of  this  river,  upon  both  sides,  were  covered  with  trees  of  a  most 
rich  and  luxuriant  foliage,  and  with  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  of  every 
description.  They  ascended  the  river  some  distance,  and  the  Admiral 
says  it  was  exceedingly  pleasant  to  behold  the  delightful  verdure  which 
presented  itself,  and  to  listen  to  the  songs,  and  admire  the  variegated 
plumage,  of  the  birds.  The  island  was  full  of  pleasant  mountains,  and 
the  grass  grew,  long  and  green,  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  weather  being  very  calm,  and  the  vessel 
lying  about  a  league  off  the  Holy  Cape,  Columbus,  at  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  retired  to  rest.  It  was  so>  very  calm,  that  the  man  whom  the 
Admiral  had  lefl  in  charge  of  the  helm,  contrary  to  express  orders,  com- 
mitted it  to  a  boy,  and  went  to  sleep.  Columbus  says  that  the  sea  was 
as  still  as  water  in  a  dish,  so  that  there  was  not  a  seaman  awake  on  board 
of  the  ship,  when  the  current  carried  them  directly  upon  breakers  that 
were  roaring  with  a  noise  that  might  have  been  heard  a  league  ofll  As 
the  rudder  struck,  the  fellow  at  the  helm  cried  out,  and  Columbus  imme- 
diately awoke  and  ran  upon  deck.  The  master,  whose  watch  it  was, 
then  came  out,  and  the  Admiral  ordered  him  and  the  other  sailors  to  take 
the  boat,  and  carry  out  an  anchor  astern.  Instead  of  obeying  his  com- 
mand, they  immediately  rowed  ofl*  to  the  other  caravel,  at  that  time  half  a 
league  distant.  On  perceiving  this  desertion,  Columbus  ordered  the 
masts  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  vessel  lightened  as  much  as  possible.  But 
all  was  in  vain ;  she  continued  fast  a-ground,  and  was  rapidly  filling  with 
water.  The  men  on  board  the  other  caravel  would  not  receive  the 
deserters  in  the  boat,  but  obliged  them  to  put  back  to  their  own  ship. 
As  it  was  impossible,  by  this  time,  to  preserve  the  vessel,  Columbos  was 
only  anxious  to  save  the  men.  They  went  to  the  other  caravel,  and  on 
the  succeeding  day,  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  and  their  canoes, 
they  preserved  every  thing  of  value.  The  Indians  were  very  honest  and 
kind,  every  thing  being  guarded  by  them  with  extreme  care,  at  the 
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express  order  of  the  KiDg;  they  lamented  aa  much  as  if  the  lou  h&d 
been  their  own. 

The  chief  King  of  the  place  gave  the  adventUTers  three  houses,  in 
which  to  store  the  articles  ihey  n&i  saved  from  the  wreck.  Perceiving 
the  desire  of  the  Admiral  lo  procure  gold,  he  iaformed  him  there  was  a 
place  in  the  neighborhood,  where  it  might  be  found  in  large  quantities. 
Columbus  entertained  the  King  on  board  of  the  caravel,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  a  feast  upon  shore.  The  Indian  monarch  treated  the  Admi- 
ral with  every  oi^ior.  feasting  him  with  several  sorts  of  shrimps,  game, 
and  other  vianus,  and  with  the  bread  which  they  called  casaavi.  He 
aflerwards  conducted  him  into  an  arbor  near  his  house,  where  they  were 
attended  by  more  than  a  thousand  persons.  The  King  wore  a  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  gloves,  which  Columbus  had  presented  to  him,  and  with  which 
he  was  very  much  pleased.  He  was  very  neat  in  his  manner  of  taking 
food,  rubbing  his  hands  with  herbs,  and  washing  them  after  the  repast. 
They  then  went  down  to  the  shore,  when  Columbus  sent  for  a  Turkish  bow 
and  some  arrows.     These  were'given  to  one  of  hia  crew,  who  happened 


to  be  very  expert  in  their  use.  The  people  were  astonished  with  this 
exhibition,  as  they  knew  nothing  of  these  weapons ;  but  they  spoke  of 
some  people  called  Cariia,  who  were  accustomed  to  come  and  attack 
them  with  bows  and  arrows.  Upon  which  Columbus  told  the  King,  that 
the  sovereigns  of  Castile  would  send  people  to  fight  against  the  Caribs, 
and  take  them  prisoners.  By  order  of  Columbus,  several  guns  were  then 
fired.  The  King  was  astonished,  and  his  followers  were  very  much 
frightened,  falling  upon  the  ground  in  terror  and  wonder.  Afterwards,  a 
mask  was  brought,  with  pieces  of  gold  at  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  in  other 
places.  This  was  given  to  the  Admiral,  together  with  other  jewels  of 
g;old,  which  were  placed  upon  his  head  and  neck.  Many  other  presents 
Trere  also  made  to  the  Spaniards.  All  these  things  contributed  to  lessen 
the  grief  of  the  Admiral  at  having  lost  his  vessel ;  and  he  began  to  be 
convinced  that  the  accident  had  providentially  happened,  in  order  that  thil 
place  might  be  selected  for  a  settlement 
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Many  of  his  crew  were  very  desirous  to  remain,  and  the  Adminl 
accordingly  chose  a  situation  for  a  fort.  He  thought  this  necessarjTf 
because  the  territory  was  at  such  a  distance  from  Spain,  that  the  natives 
ought  to  be  held  "in  obedience,  by  fear  as  well  as  by  love."  The 
Spaniards  were  so  active  in  building  the  fori,  and  the  Indians  so  diligent 
in  assisting  them,  that  it  was  erected  in  ten  days.  A  large  vault  was 
dug,  over  which  a  strong  wooden  tower  was  built,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  ditch.  In  the  account  of  the  voyage,  drawn  up  for 
his  sovereigns,  Columbus  says  that  he  hopes,  on  his  return  from  Castile, 
to  find  a  ton  of  gold  collected  by  the  men  left  here,  by  trading  with  the 
natives ;  and  that  he  believes  they  will  have  discovered  mines  and  spices 
in  such  abundance,  that  before  three  years,  the  King  and  Queen  may 
undertake  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  "For  I  have  before 
protested  to  your  majesties,"  says  he,  "  that  the  profits  of  this  enterprise 
shall  be  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  your  majesties 
smiled,  and  said  ybu  were  pleased,  and  had  the  same  inclinations." 

Columbus  left  thirty-nine  men  in  the  island,  with  seed  for  sowing,  and 
provision  to  last  a  twelvemonth ;  he  left  there  also  the  long  boat  of  the 
ship,  and  goods  to  traffic  with.  To  the  fortress,  the  adjacent  village,  and 
the  harbor,  he  gave  the  name  of  La  Navidad,  or  the  Nativity,  in  memory 
of  their  having  escaped  the  perils  of  shipwreck  on  Christmas  day.  After 
cruising  about  among  the  islands  till  the  16th  of  January,  they  set  sail 
directly  for  Spain.  After  one  or  two  violent  storms,  a  visit  to  St.  Mary# 
one  of  the  Azores,  a  penitential  pilgrimage  to  a  hermitage  on  that  island, 
and  an  interview  with  the  King  of  Portugal  at  Valparaiso,  Columbus 
Entered  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Palos,  on  the  15th  of  March. 

After  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  at  Palos,  Columbus 
immediately  set  out  to  meet  his  sovereigns,  whom  he  found  atBarcelona* 
To  this  place,  he  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry,  surrounded  by  the 
haughty  nobility  of  Spain,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  honors  they 
could  pay  to  the  Discoverer.  He  was  received  publicly  by  the  sove- 
reigns, in  a  splendid  saloon,  seated  on  the  throne,  and  encircled  by  a 
magnificent  court.  On  his  entrance  they  rose  to  greet  him,  and  would 
hardly  allow  him  to  kiss  their  hands,  considering  it  too  unworthy  a  mark 
of  vassalage.  Columbus  then  gave  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  and 
exhibited  the  different  articles  which  he  had  brought  home  with  him. 
He  descnbed  the  quantity  of  spices,  the  promise  of  gold,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  delicious  climate,  the  never-fading  verdure  of  the  trees,  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  the  birds,  in  the  new  regions  which  his  own  enter- 
prise had  acquured  for  his  sovereigns.  He  then  drew  their  attention  to 
the  six  natives  of  the  New  World,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
described  their  manners  and  dispositions.  He  exhibited  their  dressef^ 
and  ornaments,  their  rude  utensils,  their  feeble  arms,  which  corresponded 
with  his  description  of  them,  as  naked  and  ignorant  barbarians.  To  this 
he  added,  that  he  had  observed  no  traces  of  idolatry  or  superstition  among 
them,  and  that  they  all  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  concluded  with  saying,  "  that  God  had  reserved  for 
the  Spanish  monarchs,  not  only  all  the  treasures  of  the  New  World,  but 
a  still  greater  treasure,  of  inestimable  value,  in  the  infinite  somber  of 
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soak  destmed  to  be  brought  oyer  into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian 
church." 

After  certain  preliminary  negociations  with  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  and 
with  the  monarch  of  Portugal,  both  of  whom  felt  much  inclined  to  pos- 
sess a  portion  of  the  new  territories,  but  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  obtain 
it,  Columbus  sailed  on  his  second  expedition  to  the  New  World,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1493.  On  the  3d  of  November  he  made  an  island, 
which  he  called  Dominica,  as  it  was  first  discovered  on  a  Sunday. 
Other  islands  were  soon  seen,  and  boats  were  sent  ashore  at  some  of 
them.  They'  were  of  different  shapes  and  aspects,  some  green  and 
woody,  some  covered  with  rocks  of  a  bright  azure  and  glittering  whitet 
To  one  of  these  groups  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Vir- 
gins. On  reaching  La  Navidad,  at  midnight,  Columbus  gave  orders 
2iat  guns  should  be  fired  to  apprise  the  colonists  of  their  arrival,  but  no 
answering  signal  was  given.  A  canoe  soon  afterwards  came  off  to  the 
fieet,  and  inquired  for  the  Admiral.  The  Indians  refused  to  come  on 
board  till  they  had  seen  and  recognized  him.  When  questioned  about 
the  Spaniards  who  had  remained  there,  they  said  that  some  of  them  had 
been  taken  sick  and  died,  and  that  some  had  quarrelled,  and  gone  away 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  The  Admiral  concealed  his  surmises  in 
fespect  to  their  fate,  and  dismissed  the  natives  with  some  trifling  presents 
to  their  king,  Guacanagari.  On  the  next  day  he  found  but  little  reason 
lo  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  colonists.  Wnen  the  Admiral  landed,  he 
Ibmid  all  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  burnt,  and  the  fort  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  only  remaining  tokens  of  the  history  of  the  colonists  were 
eleven  dead  bodies,  with  some  torn  garments,  and  broken  articles  of 
fiimiture.  They  discharged  all  the  cannon  and  musketry  of  the  fleet 
at  once,  in  hopes  that  the  sound  might  reach  the  ear  of  some  concealed 
wanderer,  who  still  survived  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  companions.  But  it 
was  in  vain. 

Columbus  was  soon  visited  by  Guacanagari,  the  King,  who  pretended 
to  have  been  wounded  in  a  descent  of  the  Caribs,  but  who  was  suspected 
by  the  Spaniards  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  slaughter  of  their 
countrymen.  He  was,  however,  dismissed  in  safety,  and  't  was  not  tiU 
subsequent  circumstances  in  some  measure  confirmed  tK«.  r  suspicions, 
that  the  Admiral  sent  out  a  party  to  reconnoitre  the  island  and  take  him 
prisoner.  They  scoured  the  shores,  and  the  lighter  caravels  entered  far 
mto  the  windings  of  the  rivers.  Maldanado  was  at  the  head  of  this 
expedition,  and,  with  his  party,  was  going  towards  a  high  house  they  saw 
at  a  distance,  where  they  supposed  the  cacique  might  have  taken  refuge. 
"  And  as  he  was  going,"  says  Peter  Martyr,  "  there  met  him  a  man  with 
a  frowning  countenance  ancl  a  grim  look,  with  a  hundred  men  following 
him,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  long  and  sharp  stakes  like  javelins, 
made  hard  at  the  ends  with  fire ;  who,  approaching  towards  our  men,  spake 
out  aloud  with  a  terrible  voice,  saying  that  they  were  Taini,  that  is,  noble 
men,  and  not  cannibals ;  but  when  our  men  had  given  them  signs  of  peace, 
they  left  both  their  weapons  and  fierceness.  Thus,  giving  each  of  them 
certain  hawks'  bells,  they  took  it  for  so  great  a  reward,  that  they  desired 
to  enter  bonds  of  near  friendship  with  us,  and  feared  not  immediately  to 
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submit  themselves  iinder  our  power,  and  resorted  to  oar  ships  wkh 
presents." 

It  was  learned  that  Ouacanagari  had  retired  to  the  mountains ;  and  on 
this  intelligence,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Navidad  to  Monte  Christi.  The 
Admiral  intended  to  steer  towards  the  east,  and  establish  a  colonr  at  the 
harbor  of  La  Plata.  But  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  tne  fleet 
finally  came  to  anchor  in  a  haven  about  ten  leagues  west  of  Monte 
Christi,  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  fine  situation  for  a  colony.  The 
soil  was  fertile,  and  the  surrounding  sea  abounded  in  fish.  Behind  it 
were  impenetrable  woods,  and  the  rocks  below  it  might  be  easily  crowned 
with  a  strong  fortress.  This  was  the  place,  therefore,  chosen  for  the 
new  settlement.  A  chapel  was  immediately  erected,  in  which  a  Catholic 
festival  was,  for  the  first  time,  celebrated,  on  the  6th  of  January.  1494 
The  public  buildings  of  the  new  town  were  erected  of  stone ;  the  private 
houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  covered  with  grass  and  leaves.  Seeds 
were  sown,  which  sprung  up  with  great  rapidity.  The  neighboring 
Indians  assisted  them  in  building  their  houses,  and  provided  them 
food,  with  the  neatest  diligence  and  zeal.  Columbus  called  the  new 
settlement  Isabella,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  patron  of  his  expe- 
dition. 

On  the  second  of  February,  a  fleet  was  dispatched  to  Spain,  to  com- 
municate the  progress  of  discovery,  and  the  existing  condition  of  affidis. 
The  Admiral  was  now  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  new  troubles.  He 
was  sick,  and  during  his  illness,  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  discon- 
tented, who  laid  a  plan  to  return  to  Spain,  and  prefer  formal  charges 
against  Columbus.  On  recovering  from  his  illness,  and  learning  about 
the  plot,  he  confined  the  ringleader,  and  inflicted  some  light  punishment 
on  the  accomplices.  Having  thus  arranged  matters  at  the  new  settlement, 
he  set  out  for  the  gold  mines  in  the  interior.  After  establishing  a  fortress, 
and  leaving  fifty-six  men  at  St.  Thomas,  and  sailing  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Hispaniola,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  interview  with  Guacan- 
agari,  Columbus  continued  his  course  to  Cuba,  where  he  entered  a  spa- 
cious harbor,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Grande.  Still  sail- 
ing along  the  coast,  the  Indian  men,  women  and  children,  continually 
crowded  to  the  shore,  bringing  whatever  they  could  find  to  barter  for 
beads  and  bells.  All  inquiries  after  gold  they  answered  by  pointing  to- 
wards the  south.  While  sailing  in  this  direction,  they  reached  a  beauti- 
ful island,  which  still  retains  the  Indian  name  of  Jainaica.  It  was  found 
to  be  very  populous  and  pleasant.  On  attempting  to  land,  they  were 
met  by  a  large  number  of  canoes,  filled  with  armed  Indians,  who  re- 
sisted their  approach,  darting  arrows  and  javelins,  and  setting  up 
menacing  shouts.  Columbus  ordered  a  few  shot  to  be  fired  among 
them ;  and  a  large  dog  was  let  loose,  which  occasioned  great  tenor  and 
confusion. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  they  again  resorted  to  the  shore,  and 
engaged  in  trafficing  with  the  Spaniards.  Most  of  them  were  painted 
with  various  colors,  wearing  feathers  upon  their  heads,  and  palm  leaves 
apon  their  breasts.     Some  of  their  canoes  were  otmamented  with  carved 
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Work  and  paintings.  These  boats  were  each  made  out  of  a  single  trunk, 
and  many  of  them  were  of  great  size.  One  was  found  to  be  ninety-six 
feet  long  and  eight  broad.  Columbus  now  bore  off  for  Cuba,  resolving 
to  sail  severa.  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast,  and  discover  whether  it 
were  really  the  continent.  A  large  group  of  islands,  through  which  his 
ships  now  passed,  he  called  the  Queen's  Garden.  When  coasting  along 
Cuba,  he  frequently  sent  the  boats  ashore,  with  several  men,  who  might 
inform  themselves  of  the  character  and  products  of  the  country,  and  in- 
quire of  the  natives  as  to  its  extent.  While  thus  engaged,  they  saw  a 
singular  manner  of  taking  fish  among  the  natives  of  one  of  the  islands 
of  Queen's  Garden.  "  Like  as  we  with  greyhounds  do  hunt  hares  in 
the  plain  fields,"  says  Peter  Martyr,  "  so  do  they  as  it  were  with  a  hunt- 
ing fish  take  other  nshes."  This  fish  was  of  a  form  before  unknown  to 
the  Spaniards^  having  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  a  very  rough  skin. 
The  creature  is  tied  by  a  cord  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  let  down  into 
the  water.  When  the  Indians  see  any  great  fish  or  tortoise,  the  cord  is 
loosened,  and  the  hunting  fish  fastens  upon  it,  retaining  its  hold  with  so 
much  force  that  the  prey  is  drawn  with  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  there  secured. 

Columbus  pursued  his  voyage  till  he  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Cuba  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  leagues.  The  natives  could  not  tell 
him  the  extent  of  the  country,  though  they  knew  that  it  exceeded  twenty 
day's  travelling.  Comparing  these  circumstances  with  his  previous  no- 
tions, he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "  this  country  was  the  beginning 
of  India,  which  he  had  intended  to  come  to  from  Spain."  He  caused 
diis  decision  to  be  published  on  board  the  three  ships,  and  all  the  seamen 
and  most  skilful  pilots  fully  concurred  with  him  in  the  opinion.  They 
all  declared  under  oath  that  they  had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The 
Admiral  also  swore  to  his  belief,  and  the  clerk  formally  attested  it,  on 
board  of  the  Nina,  o*  the  twelfth  of  June.  At  this  very  time,  a  ship- 
boy  from  the  mast-top  could  have  seen  the  open  sea  beyond  the  islands 
to  the  south;  and  if  Columbus  had  continued, his  course  in  that  direction 
but  a  single  day  more,  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  imagined 
continent.  But  in  this  error  he  lived  and  died :  supposing  Cuba  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  Admiral  relinquished  all  further  examination  of  the  coast,  and 
stood  south-east  to  an  island  which  he  named  Evangelista.  He  here 
became  inclosed  in  a  large  bay,  which  he  had  supposed  a  channel  open- 
ing to  the  south-east.  The  water  in  some '  places  in  this  sea  was  as 
white  as  milk ;  emd  according  to  one  writer,  there  were  sometimes  such 
a  multitude  of  tortoises  that  they  arrested  the  progress  of  the  ships.  At 
length  they  were  once  more  coasting  along  the  beautiful  and  luxuriant 
shores  of  Cuba.  Here  Columbus  sought  for  a  pleasant  and  conveniem 
harbor,  where  his  weary  crew  might  find  refreshment  and  repose.  An 
incident  occurred  here,  while  the  Admiral  was  hearing  mass  upon  shore, 
that  is  of  considerable  interest.  An  old  man,  of  great  dicfnity  and  gravi- 
ty, came  towards  them,  and  behaved  very  reverently  all  the  time  that 
the  ceremony  was  going  on.    When  the  mass  was  over,  he  presented 
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with  bis  own  hands  to  Columbiu  a  buket  of  froit ;    and  whsa  be  Iwd 
been  some  time  entertained  theie,  he  lequeated  peRaimoa  to  apeak  a 


few  words  through  the  interpreter.    The  smoont  of  this  speech  in  ^M 
giTen  by  Peter  Martyr : — 

"  I  hare  been  advertised,  most  mighty  prince,  that  von  hsTa  of  bli 
with  great  power  subdued  many  lands  and  regions  hitneito  b 
yon,  and  have  brought  no  Ultle  fear  upon  all  the  peimle  and  i 
of  the  same  ;  the  which  your  good  fortune  you  shall  bear  witK  tesa  ii^ 
solence  if  you  remember  that  the  souls  of  men  have  two  joaxneys,  afta 
they  are  departed  from  this  body ;  the  one,  foul  and  daik,  prepand  fin 
sucn  as  are  injurious  and  cruel  to  mankind ;  the  other,  plrnsant  and  4^ 
lectable,  ordained  for  them  which  in  their  time  lored  peace  and  qsieti- 
ness.  If,  therefore,  you  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  moital,  and  consider 
that  every  man  shall  receive  condign  reward  or  puni^^ent  for  sock 
things  as  be  hath  done  in  this  life,  you  will  wrtmgfiilly  hnjrt  no  man." 

Columbus  was  much  pleased  ana  affected  by  £e  elo^aent  wiadon  of 
the  old  man,  as  it  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  interpreter.  He  amwer- 
ed  that  the  chief  cause  of  his  coming  was  to  instruct  the  ialaitdcTS  in  the 
true  religion  ;  and  that  he  had  special  commands  from  sis  soTer^gaa  of 
Spain  to  subdue  and  punish  the  mischievous,  and  deftnd  the  innocrat 
against  violence  from  evil  doers.  The  old  man  was  ddighted  with  the 
Admiral,  and  was  desirotis  to  accompany  him  upon  the  Toya^,  notwidi- 
Etanding  his  extreme  age.  The  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  children  aliMie 
prevented  him.  Columbus  remained  8«vmii1  days  in  the  river,  and  on 
tsking  leave  of  his  old  adviser,  he  steered  sooth  ibr  the  osen  tea. 
Storms  and  adverse  winds,  however,  detained  him  a  lew  dajrs  uioat  tha 
island  of  Queen's  Garden,  and  again  visitiiig  Jamaka,  bs  waa  recaind 
with  great  kindoesa  and  confidence. 

On  the  34th  of  September,  they  had  reached  the  eastam  axtrwuV  ot 
HMfMBiola,  and  pnrsaed  Iheir  voyage  towaida  the  nmith  Wit  Itwas 
the  design  of  Columbus,  at  the  present  tisie,  to  complete  the  discovery  of 
the  Caiftbee  Islands.    But  the  btignes  which  he  had  soffered  durinf 
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the  voyage  had  completely  exhausted  him.  Besides  his  great  meotal 
exertions,  he  had  shared  in  the  bodily  labors  of  the  expedition,  with  more 
unwearied  activity  than  the  best  of  his  seamen.     He  kad  shared  all  their 

Srivations  and  toils  with  them.  His  body  and  mind  at  length  sunk  un- 
er  these  continued  and  unintermitted  lalioTs.  A  deep  lethargy  fell  upon 
him,  and  his  crew  were  fearful  that  he  would  die.  He  could  neither  re- 
member, nor  see,  nor  hear ;  and  was  carried  back  in  a  state  of  insensi* 
bility  to  the  harbor  of  Isabella.  What  was  his  surprise  and  joy,  on  re- 
covering  his  faculties,  to  find  here  by  his  bedside,  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew, whom  he  had  not  before  met  wijth  for  thirteen  years,  and  whom  he 
had  supposed  to  be  dead.  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  Spcuiish  Go- 
vernment to  the  command  of  three  ships,  and  had  received  orders  to 
assist  his  brother  in  all  his  enterprises.  He  reached  Isabella  just  after 
the  Admiral  had  departed  for  the  coast  of  Cuba,  with  supplies  of  provi- 
sion that  arrived  at  a  fortunate  moment,  to  allay  the  discontents  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  alleviate  the  maladies  under  which  they  had  been  suf- 
fering. Meantime  the  Indians  had  become  much  incensed  by  the  out- 
rages of  the  soldiers,  and  several  Caciques  united  for  their  destniction. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Admiral  reached  Isabella,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  island  was  restored  to  obedience,  that  Columbus  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Spain.  His  enemies  at  court  were  many,  active  and 
influential,  envious  and  malignant ;  and  by  their  influence  such  accuse* 
tions  against  the  Admiral  were  laid  before  his  sovereigns,  that  they 
determined  to  send  a  person  of  trust  and  confidence  to  Hispaniola,  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  abuses.  Columbus  received  this  emissary  with 
dignity,  and  acknowledged  complete  submission  to  the  will  of  his  mo- 
narch. On  the  10th  of  March,  1496,  he  set  sail  from  Isabella  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  leaving  his  two  brothers  to  administer  the  government 
during  his  absence. 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  Cadiz,  he  found  three  caravels  in  the 
harbor  ready  to  set  sail  for  Hispaniola.  By  these  vessels  the  Admiral 
dispatched  letters  to  his  brother,  to  inform  him  of  his  safe  return,  and  to 

g've  him  further  instructions  in  respect  to  the  government  of  the  colony, 
e  then  immediately  repaired  to  Burgos,  at  that  time  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  court.  The  sovereigns  were  absent ;  but  they  both  soon 
returned,  not  only  to  give  him  a  favorable  reception,  but  to  load  him 
with  thanks  and  kindness.  The  accusations  of  his  enemies  were  passed 
by  in  silence,  either  as  entirely  unfounded,  or  as  of  no  weight,  when 
compared  with  the  great  services  and  unquestionable  fidelity  of  Colum- 
bus. The  Admiral  was  encouraged  by  this  unexpected  reception.  He 
requested  the  immediate  equipment  of  six  ships,  three  of  which  were  to 
be  freighted  with  provisions  and  necessary  utensils  and  implements  for 
the  colony  at  Isabella,  and  the  rest  to  remain  uader  his  own  direction. 
This  demand  appeared  very  reasonable,  but  the  sovereigns  suggested 
that  it  was  immediately  important  to  found  a  solid  estahlishment,  on 
which  succeeding  colonies  mififht  be  modelled.  The  propriety  of  this 
was  obvious.  It  was  arranged  that  the  sovereigns,  at  tneir  own  charge, 
should  transport  a  large  number  of  sailors,  soldiers,  laborers,  mechanics 
and  artists  to  Hispaniola.  To  these,  surgeons,  physicians,  and  priests 
were  added.    The  A  tmiral  also  obtained  permission  to  carry  n  numhfir 
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of  mnsicians,  to  solace  their  labors,  and  amuse  their  leisure  hours ;  law- 
yers and  advocates  were  expresaly  excluded  by  edict,  in  order  to  preieoi 
Suairelling  in  the  new  dominions.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  pm- 
ently  devised  than  the  greater  part  of  these  regulaiioos.  There  wss 
one  proposal  of  Columbus,  however,  extremely  pernicious  to  the  interests 
of  the  rising  colony.  He  suggested  the  transportation  of  convicted  cri- 
minals, and  of  those  confined  in  prison  for  debts  which  they  could  never 
hope  to  pay,  as  a  commutation  for  the  punishment  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  subject.  This  advice  was  given  in  consequence  of  the 
present  difficulty  of  procuring  men  willing  to  embark  in  the  eipediiioa. 
The  evils  which  had  befallen  their  countrymen  deterred  those  who  could 
live  in  peace  and  prosperity  in  Spain  from  going  to  the  Indies  ;  but  the 
proposition  of  Columbus  was  most  unwise  and  unjust. 

Much  delay  occurred  in  the  preparation  for  the  voyage,  owing  lo  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  cold-blooded  enemies  of  Colunibusi 
'but  the  expedition  was  enabled  to  set  sail  on  the  30th  of  May,  149d 
The  Admiral  pursued  a  more  southerly  course  than  he  had  before  taken, 
and  on  the  31st  of  July,  made  an  island  which  he  called  La  Trinidad. 
He  continued  coasting  to  the  south-weat  point  of  Trinidad,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Point  Arenal.  Near  this  place  the  ships  cast  anchor. 
A  targe  canoe  here  put  ofiT  from  the  shore,  in  which  there  were  aboai 
five-and-twentv  Indians,  who  cried  out  to  them  in  a  languaee  which  no 
one  in  the  ships  coutd  understand.  Columbus  endeavored  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  come  on  board,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  remained  gazing 
at  the  ships,  with  the  paddles  in  their  hand,  ready  for  instant  escape. 
Their  complexion  was  fairer  than  that  of  any  Indians  they  had  before 
seen.  They  were  almost  naked,  and,  besides  the  usual  bows  and  arrows, 
they  carried  bucklers — a  piece  of  armor  which  they  had  never  before 
neen  among  the  natives  of  the  New  World. 

Columbus,  having  tried  every  other  means  to  attract  them,  and  ia 


vain,  detennined  to  try  the  power  of  music.     He  ordered  a  »rt  of  Indian 
dance  to  be  axiKuted  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  while  the  mnaicians  tm 
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board  sung  and  played  upon  their  different  instruments.  The  natives 
mistook  tbrs  for  a  signal  of  battle,  and  immediately  discharged  their  ar- 
rows, and  on  a  return  from  a  couple  of  cross-bows,  commenced  a  rapid 
retreat. 

Without  knowing  it,  Columbus  was  now  really  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  continent.  While  anchored  at  Point  Arenal,  the  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  he  saw  high  land  towards  the  north-west,  about 
fifteen  leagues  distant,  which  he  called  Isla  de  Gracia.  This  was  the 
province  to  which  he  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Paria,  and  which  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  continent.  They  found  in  Trinidad  the  same  kind  of 
fruits  that  abounded  in  Hispaniola.  There  were  also  large  quantities  of 
oysters  there,  and  a  great  number  of  parrots,  with  every  variety  of  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  plumage.  In  the  strait  formed  between  Trinidad  and 
the  main  land,  they  were  nearly  swallowed  up  by  the  violence  of  the 
waters.  Two  very  rapid  currents,  setting  in  from  opposite  quarters,  lift- 
ed the  ships  violently  to  a  great  height,  on  a  mountain  of  surges,  but  the 
waves  gradually  subeided,  and  they  escaped  without  injury.  To  this 
pass  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  boca  de  la  Sierpe,  or  the  Slouth  of  the 
berpent.  They  soon  found  themselves,  by  the  assistance  of  favorable 
breezes,  in  a  tranquil  gulf,  sailing  quietly  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

Columbus  was  astonished  to  find  the  water  of  this  gulf  fresh,  and  to 
observe  its  great  smoothness  and  stillness.  It  was  at  a  period  of  the 
year  when  the  rain  fell  in  large  quantities,  and  the  swollen  rivers  empti- 
ed themselves  so  copiously,  as  to  overcome  the  natural  saltness  of  the 
sea.  He  found  many  good  harbors,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  north» 
much  cultivated  land,  and  many  rivers.  Going  ashore  at  different  times, 
the  seamen  found  grapes,  apples,  a  kind  of  orange,  and  a  great  many 
monkeys. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  August,  a  canoe,  with  five  men  in  it,  came  off 
to  the  nearest  caravel,  and  one  of  the  Spaniards  requested  them  to  carry 
him  ashore.  Leaping  into  the  boat,  he  overset  it,  and  the  Indians  were 
taken  and  carried  to  the  Admiral.  Their  complexion  was  like  that  of 
the  natives  they  had  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Admiral  treated 
them  kindly,  and  gave  them  hawks'  bells,  glass  beads,  and  sugar.  They 
were  then  sent  on  shore,  and  gave  so  favorable  an  account  of  their  visit, 
that  great  numbers  collected  about  the  ships.  These  were  received  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  brought  bread,  and  water,  and  a  sort  of  green  wine, 
to  exchange  for  the  trifles  that  the  crews  were  willing  to  give  them. 
They  all  carried  bucklers,  bows,  and  poisoned  arrows.  On  the  next  day, 
a  number  of  friendly  Indians  came  en  board,  bringing  bread,  com,  and 
other  provisions,  together  with  pitchers  of  a  white  beverage,  like  wine, 
and  a  green  liquor  made  from  maize  and  various  fruits.  They  set  no 
value  upon  the  beads,  but  were  much  pleased  with  the  hawks'  bells,  and 
held  brass  in  very  high  estimation.  Cfolumbus,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, took  six  Indians,  to  serve  as  guides,  and  continued  his  voyage.  He 
next  touched  at  a  point  which  he  called  Aguja,  or  the  Needle.  The 
country  about  was  very  populous  and  nighly  cultivated,  and  so  beautiful 
that  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Gardens.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants visited  the  ships,  with  wrought  cotton  cloths  about  their  heads  and 
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Icdiu,  and  little  plates  of  gold  about  their  necks.  These  they  wmU 
have  been  very  ^lad  to  ezchanve  for  hawks'  bells  i  but  the  stock  of  iheM 
articles  was  exhausted.  The  Spauiaids  procured  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, and  were  told  that  there  wrre  islands  in  the  neighborhood  which 
abounded  in  gold,  though  they  were  inhabited  by  cannibals. 

Some  of  the  females  who  came  on  board  wore  strincra  of  beadi  aboat 
their  arms,  among  which  were  a  number  of  pearls.  These  excited  the 
curiosity  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  at  once.  The  boat  was  sent  od 
shore  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  countries  where  they  might  tw 
found.  The  sailors  who  went  in  the  boat  were  received  in  a  very  hos- 
pitable manner,  and  conducted  to  a  Urge  house,  where  they  weie  feuled 
by  the  natives.  Various  kinds  of  bread  and  fruit  were  set  before  them, 
and  white  and  red  liquors,  resembling  wine.  These  Indians  had  biia 
skins,  and  were  more  kuvi  and  intelligent  than  any  they  had  befois  met 
with. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  ships  approached  the  fonnidable  pus  to 
which  they  had  given  the  name  of  the  Boca  del  Dragon,  or  the  Dragmi'i 
Mouth.  This  was  a  strait  between  the  extremity  of  Trinidad  aad  C^ 
Boto,  at  the  end  of  Paiia,  and  was  about  five  leagues  in  width,  hi  the 
mean  distance  there  were  two  islands.  The  sea  at  this  pass  is  very  tin- 
hnlent,  foaming  as  if  it  were  breaking  over  rocks  and  shoals.  The  shipi 
passed  it,  however,  in  safety,  and  stood  for  the  westward,  where  they 
Itad  been  tc^d  the  peail  regions  were  to  be  found.  Columbtu  m 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  coast  along  which  their  coarse  now  lay. 
He  touched  at  various  islands  during  the  voyage,  two  of  which  were  u- 
terwards  femous  for  their  pearl  fishery.  These  were  called  Mugaiilt, 
md  Cubagna.  As  the  Admiral  was  approaching  this  latter  island,  hi 
faw  a  number  of  Indians  in  their  canoes,  fishing  for  pearls.    They  i»> 


mediately  fied  towards  the  land.     ..  — —  _ 

sailor,  who  saw  a  woman  with  a  large  number  of  pearls  about  her  noek, 
htAe  up  a  piece  of  painted  Valencian  ware,  and  gave  the  ftagmsati  * 
If^  in  exchange  for  tnem. 


.  boat  was  sent  in  pursuit,  aj 
s  large  number  of  pearls  about  hi 
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These  were  carried  to  tke  Admiral,  who  immediately  sent  the  boat 
oack  with  a  quantity  of  Valencian  ware  and  little  bells.  In  a  short  time, 
the  sailors  returned  with  about  three  pounds  of  pearls ;  some  were  small, 
but  others  were  of  considerable  size.  It  has  been  said  that  if  Columbus 
had  seen  fit  to  remain  here,  he  could  have  collected  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  pearls  to  pay  all  the  expenses  that  had  hitherto  accrued  in  the  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  the  New  World.  But  he  was  in  haste  to 
return  to  Hispaniola.  His  crew  had  become  impatient,  and  he  was  him- 
self sick,  and  suffering  under  a  violent  disorder  in  his  eyes.  The  region 
which  he  had  called  raria,  Columbus  supposed  to  have  been  the  situa- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  paradise.  He  believed  it  to  be  elevated  above  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  to  enjoy  an  equality  of  day  and  night.  The  fresh 
water  which  sweetened  the  gulf  of  raria,  he  supposed  to  flow  from  the 
stream  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  which  had  its  fountain  in  the  garden  of 
Eden !  The  Admiral,  however,  did  not  long  indulge  this  imagination, 
"which,"  says  Charlevoix,  "we  may  consider  as  one  of  those  fantasies 
to  which  great  men  are  more  subject  than  any  other." 

Columbus  immediately  set  sail  for  St.  Domingo,  where  he  found  af- 
fairs in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  whom 
he  had  left  at  Isabella,  had  been  slain  by  the  natives,  and  disease  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  those  whom  the  knife  had  spared.  Famine  threat- 
ened, distress  was  busy  and  deadly,  and  peril  stared  on  them  from  every 
side.  Rebellion  was  not  idle,  and  numbers  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  regular  authorities.  Under  these  circumstances,  Columbus  issued  a 
proclamation  denouncing  the  rebels,  with  Roldan  their  ringleader,  and 
approving  the  government,  and  all  the  measures  of  Don  Bartholomew, 
during  his  absence.  For  a  considerable  period,  the  history  of  the  island 
is  a  repetition  of  successive  revolts,  followed  by  accommodations  that 
were  incessantly  interrupted  and  broken.  It  possesses  but  little  interest, 
as  it  is  a  mere  tissue  of  insubordination  and  ingratitude. 

The  next  grand  change  in  the  drama,  represents  Columbus  in  chaiub, 
transported  as  a  prisoner  across  that  ocean  whose  blue  waters  had  been 
first  disturbed  by  his  own  adventurous  bark,  and  from  whose  shadows  he 
had  revealed  a  New  World  for  the  fading  dominions  of  the  Old.  The 
rumor  was  no  sooner  circulated  at  Cadiz  and  Seville,  that  Columbus  and 
his  brothers  had  arrived,  loaded  with  chains,  and  condemned  to  death, 
than  it^ve  rise  to  an  immediate  expression  of  public  indignation.  The 
excitement  was  strong  and  universal ;  and  messengers  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  who 
were  much  moved  by  this  exhibition  of  popular  feeling,  and  offended 
that  their  name  and  authority  should  have  been  used  to  sanction  such 
dishonorable  violence.  They  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  liberation 
of  the  prisoners,  and  for  their  being  escorted  to  Oranada  with  the  respect 
and  honor  they  deserved.  They  annulled  all  the  processes  against  them, 
without  examination,  and  promised  an  ample  punishment  for  all  their 
wrongs. 

Columbus  was  not,  however,  restored  to  his  command  at  Hispaniola, 
fior  was  it  till  many  months  afterwards  that  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  to  open  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies.     Oo  the  dth 
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of  May,  1502,  Columbus  again  set  sail  from  Cadiz  on  a  A'oyage  of  di* 
covery.  He  first  directed  his  course  to  Arzilla,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
a  Portuguese  fortress  at  that  lime  besieged  by  the  Moors.  He  anired 
too  late  to  be  of  any  assistance,  for  the  siege  had  been  raised.  He  sent 
his  son  and  brother  upon  shore,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Goremor,  and 
continued  on  his  voyage. 

He  now  touched,  as  usual,  at  the  Canary  Islands,  from  whence  he 
proposed  to  sail  directly  for  the  continent.  His  largest  vessel,  however, 
proved  so  clumsy  as  to  be  unfit  for  service,  and  he  determined  on  this 
account  to  steer  for  Hispaniola,  where  he  found  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships 
ready  to  depart  for  Spain.  Arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  Columbus  wrote  lo 
the  new  Governor,  Ovando,  requesting  permission  to  enter  the  harbor,  as 
well  to  exchange  one  of  his  vessels,  as  to  procure  shelter  from  a  violent 
tempest  that  was  expected,  recommending  in  the  same  letter,  that  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  should  be  delayed  a  few  days  on  the  same  account 
His  request  was  refused,  and  his  advice  neglected.  The  fleet  set  sail, 
and  on  the  next  night  were  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  Of  eighteen 
ships,  only  two  or  three  escaped.  Columbus  had  taken  precautions 
against  the  storm,  which  his  superior  skill  and  experience  had  enabled 
him  to  foresee,  and  his  little  squadron  was  saved.  On  board  of  the  ves- 
sels which  were  wrecked  were  Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  most  of  the  vi- 
cious and  discontented  who  had  been  so  busy  in  injuring  the  Admiral. 
All  their  ill-gotten  wealth  perished  with  them. 

Columbus  soon  left  Hispaniola,  and  sailed  towards  the  continent.  Be- 
ing becalmed  on  his  voyage,  the  currents  carried  him  to  some  small  and 
sandy  islands,  near  Jamaica,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Los  Poros, 
or  the  Wells.  Sailing  southward,  he  discovered  the  island  of  Guanaia, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  some  natives  that  he  found  in  a  canoe. 
This  canoe  was  eight  feet  wide,  made  of  one  tree,  with  an  awning  of 
palm  leaves  in  the  middle,  for  the  women  and  children.  It  was  laden 
with  cotton  cloths,  of  several  colors,  and  curiously  wrought ;  wooden 
swords,  edged  with  sharp  flints ;  small  copper  hatchets ;  bells  and  plates; 
and  the  berries  which  they  called  cacao. 

Continuing  his  voyage,  on  the  25th  of  September,  Columbus  came  tc 
anchor  near  a  little  island  called  Quiriviri,  and  a  town  on  the  continent, 
the  name  of  which  was  Cariaii.  The  country  here  was  very  beautiful, 
full  of  forests  of  palm  trees,  and  fine  rivers.  A  large  number  of  the  na- 
tives crowded  from  the  adjacent  country,  some  with  bows  and  arrows, 
some  with  hard  and  black  clubs  pointed  with  fish  bones,  as  if  intending 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  Spaniards.  But  perceiving  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  the  Indians  were  very  desirous  to  barter  the  articles  they 
had  with  them. 

Columbus  proceeded  upon  his  eastward  course,  stopping  at  a  number 
of  islands,  and  having  various  communications  with  the  natives.  Being 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  on  the  5th  of  December,  he  determined  to 
stand  about,  and  go  in  search  of  some  rich  gold  mines  of  which  he  bad 
been  told,  in  the  province  of  Veragua.  For  a  number  of  days,  the  ships 
were  driven  about  by  violent  tempests.  The  rain  poured  down  in  tor- 
Tents,  the  thunder  rolled  and  the  lightning  flashed  incessantly.    Besides 
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diese  dangers,  they  escaped  from  a  tremendous  water-spout,  which  passed 
very  near  them,  but  luckily  without  injury.  On  reacning  Vera^a,  the 
Admiral's  brother  went  up  the  river  Belem,  in  die  boats,  to  find  the 
King.  Discovering  a  great  many  signs  of  gold,  Columbus  determined 
k>  leave  a  colony  here.  Eighty  men  were  chosen  to  remain,  and  houses 
were  built  for  them  covered  with  palm  leaves.  One  of  the  ships  was  to 
be  left  behind,  with  a  quantity  of  wine  and  biscuit,  with  nets  and  fishing 
tackle.  When  every  thing  was  ready  for  his  departure,  the  Admiral 
found  that  the  river  had  dried  so  much  that  there  was  not  water  enough 
to  fioat  the  ships  into  the  sea,  and  while  detained  here  on  this  account, 
it  was  discovered  that  Quibio,  the  Cacique  of  Yeragua,  had  laid  a  plan 
to  destroy  the  Spaniards,  and  bum  their  settlement.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  take  him  and  his  chief  men  prisoners.  A  party  of  seventy- 
six  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Admiral's  brother,  were  dispatched 
on  this  expedition.  Arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house  where 
Quibio  resided,  they  advanced,  two  by  two,  as  silently  as  possible,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  Cacique's  person,  together  with  a  good  deal 
of  his  w^th,  and  a  number  of  his  wives  and  children. 

The  prisoners  were  committed  to  Juan  Sanchez,  the  chief  pilot  of  the 
squadron,  a  strong  and  trustworthy  man,  who  undertook  to  carry  them 
safely  to  the  ships.  He  was  told  to  take  special  care  that  the  Cacique 
did  not  escape  ;  and  answered,  that  he  ^would  give  them  leave  to  pluck 
out  his  beard,  if  he  did  not  keep  him  from  getting  away.  They  had 
come  within  half  a  league  of  die  mouth  of  the  river,  when  Quibio  com* 
plained  that  his  hands  sufiered  from  the  cords  with  which  they  were 
Dound.  Juan  Sanchez  then  loosed  him  from  the  seat  of  the  boat,  to 
which  he  was  tied,  and  held  the  rope  in  his  own  hand,  and  a  litde  while 
after,  Quibio  threw  himself  into  the  water,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
Night  was  coming  on,  and  the  Spaniards  could  neither  hear  nor  see  what 
afterwards  became  of  him.  The  lieutenant,  on  the  next  day,  returned  to 
the  ships  with  his  prisoners  and  plunder. 

The  river  having  now  been  swollen  by  the  rains,  Columbus  was  able 
to  set  sail  with  three  of  his  ships  for  Spain.  When  Quibio  saw  that  the 
vessels  had  left  the  coast,  he  immediately  surrounded,  with  his  warriors, 
the  litde  colony  that  had  remained  behind.  The  lieutenant  was  a  man 
not  to  be  easily  discouraged  ;  he  went  out  against  the  Indians  with  a 
very  small  number  of  followers,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  dog,  put 
them  all  to  flight.  It  so  happened  that,  at  the  very  time  of  this  attack,  a 
boat  had  been  sent  from  the  ships  to  procure  water.  For  this  purpose 
the  captain  of  it  was  going  some  distance  up  the  river,  and,  though 
warned  t)f  the  danger,  would  not  desist  from  his  undertaking.  The  river 
was  very  deep,  and  sheltered  on  both  sides  by  overhanging  trees  and 
thick  bushes,  which  grew  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  When 
the  boat  had  gone  about  a  league  from  the  colony,  the  Indians  rushed 
out  from  the  tidickets  on  each  side,  in  their  canoes,  blowing  hoins,  and 
making  the  most  hideous  noises. 

The  canoes  could  be  easily  manaffed  by  one  man,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  crews  were  busy  in  sending  their  arrows  and  javelins.  In  such  a 
flhower  of  darts  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  drop  the  oars,  and  protect 
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themselves  with  their  targets.  But  there  were  such  a  multitude  of  h« 
dians  surrounding  them  from  every  quarter,  that  the  seven  or  eight  men 
in  the  boat  were  soon  pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds.  Only  one  of  tbem 
escaped,  who  threw  himself,  unobserved,  into  the  water,  and  swam  to 
shore.  Pursuing  his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  he  nacheJ 
the  colony  in  safety. 

The  Spaniards  were  much  terrified  at  the  intelligence,  and  still  mora 
aflfected,  when  the  bodies  of  their  companions  came  floating  down  the 
river,  covered  with  wounds,  and  followed  by  the  birds  of  prey.  Tbey 
determined  not  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  immediately  removed  fimm 
the  thickets,  where  their  houses  were  built,  to  the  open  plain.  Here 
they  constructed  a  kind  of  bulwark  with  casks  and  chests,  and  planted 
cannon  about  them  at  convenient  distances.  The  sea  beat  so  heavily, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  communication  with  th^  ships.  Co* 
himbus  was  alarmed  at  the  long  absence  of  the  boat,  but  vras  unable  to 
send  another  in  search  of  it.  He  remained  ten  days  in  this  condition, 
during  which  time  the  captive  Indians  escaped,  by  bursting  the  hatches 
at  night,  and  leaping  into  the  water.  At  length  one  of  the  sailois  propos- 
ed to  the  Admiral  that  he  should  be  carried  in  the  boat  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  shore,  and  that  he  would  swim  the  rest  of  the  way,  and 
discover  what  had  become  of  their  companions. 

This  man  was  Pedro  Ledesma,  a  native  of  Seville.  Being  home  to 
within  about  a  musket  shot  of  land,  he  plunged  into  the  swelling  and 
foaming  waves,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore.  .  He  here  karaed 
what  had  happened — ^the  loss  of  his  comrades,  and  the  determination  of 
the  colonists  not  to  remain.  With  this  information,  Ledesma  swam 
back  to  the  boat  that  was  waiting  for  him.  As  soon  as  the  watefs  be- 
came more  quiet,  those  who  had  been  left  on  shore  lashed  a  couple  of 
Indian  canoes  together,  loaded  them  with  their  effl^ts,  and,  leaving  bp 
hind  them  only  the  worm-eaten  hulk  of  the  ship,  made  for  the  little  fleet 
of  the  Admiral. 

The  three  ships  then  set  sail,  and  he}d  on  their  course  to  IN>rto  Bello, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  leave  one  of  the  vessels,  because  it  was  so 
worm-^aten  and  leaky.  Continuing  their  voyage,  they  passed  the  Tor- 
tugas,  and  reached  the  cluster  of  islands  which  had  been  called  die 
Queen's  Garden.  While  at  anchor  in  this  place,  about  ten  leagoes  from 
Cuba,  with  very  little  to  eat,  and  their  vessels  exceedingly  leaky,  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  the  two  remaining  ships  were  driven  wiUi  such  violeoco 
against  each  other,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  escaped,  even  widl 
great  injury.  Sailing  hence,  with  much  toil  and  danger,  they  reachfld 
an  Indian  village  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where  they  procured  some  water 
and  provisions,  and  departed  for  Jamaica.  They  were  obliged  to  \am 
continually  working  at  three  pumps  in  each  of  the  vessels.  With  aU 
this,  however,  they  could  not  prevent  the  water  from  gaining  upon  them 
with  great  rapidity ;  and  when  they  put  into  the  harbor  of  Puerto  Boe* 
no,  it  almost  came  up  to  the  decks.  Leaving  this  port,  tksy  run  i^tsm 
vessels  ashore  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  harbor  of  Santa  Qkriat  and 
built  sheds  upon  the  decks  for  the  men  to  lie  in. 

They  were  thus  situated  about  a  bowHshot  from  the  kmd.    It 
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dttt  the  Indians  of  the  island  were  peaceable  and  well  disposed,  and  came 
off  from  all  quarters,  in  their  canoes,  to  traffic.  They  brought  to  the 
ships  some  httle  creatures  like  rabbits,  and  cakes  of  bread,  which  they 
called  zabi,  which  they  were  glad  to  exchange  for  hawks*  bells  and  glass 
'.  I  beads.     Sometimes  the  Spaniards  gave  a  cacique  a  looking-glass,  or  a 

red  cap,  and  perhaps  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  was  now  necessary  to  devise 
means  to  leaye  the  island.  They  had  no  tools  to  build  a  new  ship 
with,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  stay  in  hopes  that  some  vessel  from  Spain 
would  fail  in  with  them.  The  Admiral  thought  the  best  course  would 
be  to  send  word  to  Hispaniola,  and  request  that  a  ship  might  be  sent  to 
them  with  ammunition  and  provisions.  Two  canoes  were,  according- 
ly, selected  for  this  purpose,  and  committed  to  Diego  Mendez  and  Bar- 
tholomew Fiesco,  witn  six  Spaniards  and  ten  Indians  to  manage 
them.  They  went  along  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  to  the  eastern  extremity, 
where  it  was  thirty  leagues  distant  from  Hispaniola,  and  put  out  to 
sea. 

Shortly  after  the  canoes  had  departed,  the  men  on  shore  began  to 

grow  discontented,  and  a  violent  sickness  broke  out  among  them.     They 

,  became  turbulent  and  seditious.     The  leaders  of  the  sedition  were  two 

I  natives  of  Seville,  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Porras.     One  of  them  open- 

I  ly  insulted  the  Admiral  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  and,  turning  his  back  on 
nun,  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  for  Spain,  with  all  that  will  follow  me."  Aboai 
forty  of  the  most  mutinous  joined  with  him,  and,  seizing  some  canoes 
which  the  Admiral  had  purchased,  departed  for  the  eastern  extremity  of 

I I  the  island.  These  conspirators  treated  the  natives  very  cruelly  upon  the 
I !  way,  committing  various  outrages,  and  compelling  them  to  row  their  ca- 
I           noes  for  Hispaniola.    The  sea  soon  grew  rough,  and  they  threw  eyery 

thing  they  could  spare  overboard,  in  order  to  lighten  their  slender  barks. 
At  hst  t&ey  threw  over  even  the  helpless  natives  who  had  been  forced 
! :  into  their  service,  and  left  them  to  perish  in  the  waves.    With  much  dif- 

j  i  ficulty  the  canoes  reached  the  shore.     They  again  ventured  out  once  or 

i  twice,  after  an  interval  of  several  weeks,  and  were  again  driven  back  by 

'  the  winds.     From  the  many  excesses  committed  by  these  men,  and  tM 

increasing  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  Indians  at  length  began  to  neglect 
even  those  who  had  remained  with  the  Admiral,  and  whom  they  had 
hitherto  supplied  with  sufficient  quantities  of  food.  Columbus  was  de- 
sirous to  awe  the  natives  into  a  compliance  with  his  requests.  He  kne^ 
that  on  a  certain  night  there  was  to  be  an  eclipee  of  the  moon.  On  the 
day  before  this  event,  he  invited  all  the  caciaues  and  chief  men  of  the 
place  to  an  assembly.  He  here  told  them  through  an  interpreter,  that 
the  Spaniaikls  believed  in  a  God,  who  dwelt  in  Heaven,  rewarding  the 
good  and  punishing  the  evil ;  that  this  deity  had  been  offended  with  the 
wicked  who  rebelled,  and  had  raised  up  the  winds  and  tempests  against 
them ;  that  he  was  angry  with  the  Indians  for  their  negligence  in  not 
famishing  food  for  the  white  men,  and  that  he  would  that  night  give 
ihem  a  sign  of  his  indignation  in  the  skies.  The  Indians  listened,  and 
departed,  some  in  terror,  some  in  scorn.  But  when  the  eclipse  began,  as 
the  moon  was  rising,  they  were  all  struck  with  fear  and  confusion.  They 
•  mnninf  with  cries  and  hNnnentataens  from  every  qcNtrter,  bringing 
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pTOTiBioDfl,  and  prayinf  the  Admiril  to  intercede  for  them.  Colombai 
shut  himaetf  up  while  Uie  eclipse  lasted,  and  when  he  saw  it  begin  to  go 
oC  he  came  out  of  his  cabin,  and  warned  them  to  use  the  Christiaiu 


weL  in  futtire,  and  bring  them  all  they  should  requiie  of  them.    Fran 
that  time  supplies  of  pTorisions  were  always  abundant. 

Eight  months  passed  after  the  departure  of  Mendez  and  Fiesco,  befbrc 
way  notice  was  received  of  their  arrival.  Other  desertions  were  <hi  the 
pomt  of  taking  place,  when,  towards  dusic,'  one  evening,  a  cararel  was 
espied  in  the  distance.  It  proved  to  have  been  sent  &om  Hispaniok, 
under  the  command  of  Diego  de  Escobar.  He  had  orders  not  to  go  oo 
shore,  nor  to  permit  his  crew  to  have  any  communicatioD  with  die  fol- 
loweiB  of  the  AdmiraL  Escobar  went  in  his  boat  to  deliver  to  Columbni 
a  letter  &om  the  Governor,  and  a  present  of  a  cask  of  wine,  and  a  cou^ 
of  hams ;  then,  returning  to  his  caravel,  he  sailed  away  that  very  even- 
ing. The  Admiral  was  very  much  surprised  at  this  singular  conduct, 
and  the  people  thought  the  Govemoi  intended  to  leave  them  there  with- 
out assistance.  But  Columbus  soothed  them  with  such  explanatiwta  ai 
he  could  invent;  told  them  that  Mendez  had  arrived  safely  at  Hi^- 
niola,  and  gave  promises  of  speedy  relief.  He  now  turned  his  attentKm 
towards  arranging  affairs  with  the  rebels.  Messengers  were  sent  U  I 
them,  whom  they  insulted  and  dismissed ;  and  it  was  at  last  necessary  to  i{ 
come  to  open  batde  with  them.  For  this  purpose  fifty  men,  welt  aimed,  I 
were  selected  from  those  who  continued  faithful  to  Columbus,  and  pot 
under  the  command  of  the  Adeitmtado.  Having  arrived  at  a  small  lull, 
about  a  bow-shot  from  the  camp  of  the  rebels,  two  messengers  were  sent 
before,  to  request  a  peaceable  conference  with  their  leaders.  They  re- 
fused to  listen  to  them,  but  fell,  with  swords  and  spears,  upon  the  party 
of  the  AdeUmtado,  thinking  to  rout  them  immediately.  The  rebela, 
however,  were  finally  dispersed  with  some  slau^ter.  On  the  next  day, 
all  who  bad  escaped  joined  in  an  humble  petition  to  the  Admital,  npent- 
ing  of  their  past  conduct,  and  declaring  themselves  ready  to  retam  ta 
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their  duty.  Colambos  granted  their  request,  upon  condition  that  their 
captain  should  remain  a  prisoner,  as  a  hostage  for  their  good  behavior. 
They  were  accordingly  quartered  about  the  island,  in  such  places  as  were 
most  convenient,  till  tne  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Hispaniola. 

Some  days  now  passed,  when  Diego  Mendez  arrived  with  a  vessel 
which  he  had  purchased  and  fitted  out  at  St.  Domingo,  on  the  Admiral's 
credit.  They  immediately  embarked  on  board  of  it,  and,  sailing  with 
contrary  winds,  reached  St.  Domingo  on  the  13th  of  August,  1504. 
The  Governor  received  the  Admiral  with  the  greatest  respect  and  cere- 
mony, but  his  kindness  was  only  forced  and  treacherous.  He  set  Porras 
free  from  his  chains,  and  attempted  to  punish  those  who  were  concerned 
in  his  arrest.  Columbus  remained  here  till  his  ship  was  refitted  and 
another  hired,  and  in  these  vessels  they  pursued  their  voyage  to  Spain. 

Setting  sail  on  the  12th  of  Septemlier,  the  mast  of  one  of  the  ships 
was  carried  by  the  board,  when  they  were  about  two  leagues  from  shore. 
This  ship  returned  to  the  harbor,  and  the  Admiral  pursued  his  voyage  in 
the  other.  The  weather  proved  very  stormy,  and  the  remaining  ship 
was  much  shattered  before  she  arrived  at  5t.  Lucar.  At  this  port  Co- 
lumbus received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  noble  patron, 
Isabella.     He  then  repaired  to  Seville. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  submit  to  the  evils  of  that  ingratitude,  which  is 
not  the  growth  of  republics  only,  but  often  finds  a  genial  soil  under  the 
shsdow  of  a  throne.  The  discoverer  of  a  world,  and  the  natural  master 
of  the  empire  he  had  found,  Columbus  was  obliged,  in  his  old  age,  to 
submit  to  the  caprices  and  insults  of  a  narrow-minded  monarch,  to  whose 
insignificance  his  own  mafifnanimity  was  a  continual  reproach.  Deluded 
with  promises,  foiled  witn  disappointments,  exhausted  with  the  toil  and 
nardship  of  momentous  and  ill  reauited  enterprise,  mortified  by  unde- 
served neglect,  disgusted  by  the  baseness  and  meanness  of  a  servile 
court,  and  an  unrnteful  King,  oppressed  with  infirmity,  and  cares,  and 
wretchedness,  Columbus  died  at  Vallndolid,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506. 
His  death  was  worthy  of  his  character  and  his  fame ;  marked  by  no 
violent  emotion,  calm,  composed,  and  happy;  blessed  by  the  memory 
of  what  he  had  done  for  mankind,  and  cheered  by  the  hopes  of  a  holy 
fidth.     A  fit  end  to  the  great  drama  of  his  life  !* 

•  « Columbus  could  never  forget  the  ignominy  of  his  chains.  He  preserved  the 
fetters,  hung  them  up  in  his  apartment,  and  ordered  them  to  be  buried  m  his  grave. 
In  compliance  with  his  request,  his  body  was  removed  fVom  Seville  to  the  islaii(f  of 
8t.  Domingo,  and  deposited,  with  his  chains,  in  a  hnss  coffin,  on  the  right  of  the 
high  altar  of  the  Catnedral  of  St.  Domingo.  There  his  bones  remained,  until  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  was  ceded  to  Fnmce,  in  1795.  In  consequence  of  this  ces- 
sum,  the  descendants  of  Columbus  requested  that  his  remains  might  be  removed  U) 
Caba.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1796,  the  brass  coffin  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
this  great  man,  together  with  a  chain  which  served  as  a  memorial  of  his  sovereign's 
wealmess,  was  carried  down  to  the  harbor  in  procession,  under  fire  of  the  forts,  and 
pot  on  board  a  brig  of  war,  to  be  removed  to  Havana.  The  brig  arrived  safely  in 
the  harbor  of  Havana,  and  the  remains  of  the  discoverer  of  America  were  buried 
«IUi  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  them." 
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The  exploits  of  Columbus  having  excited  a  great  sensation  among  the 
English  merchants,  and  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VII.,  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  John  Cabot,  heightened  by  the  ardor  of  his  son  Sebastian,  led 
nun  to  propose  to  the  King  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the 
twofold  object  of  becoming  acquainted  with  new  territories,  and  of  real- 
izing the  long-desired  object  of  a  western  passage  to  China  and  the  In- 
dies. A  commission  was  accordingly  granted,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1497,  to  him  and  his  three  sons,  giving  them  liberty  to  sail  to  all  parts 
of  the  east,  west,  and  north,  under  the  royal  banners  and  ensigns,  to  dis- 
cover countries  of  the  heathen,  unknown  to  Christians ;  to  set  up  the 
Eincf's  banners  there ;  to  occupy  and  possess,  as  his  subjects,  such  places 
as  mey  could  subdue;  giving  them  the  rule  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
same,  to  be  holden  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  King  one  fifth  part  of 
all  their  gains.  By  virtue  of  this  commission,  a  small  fleet  was  equipped, 
partly  at  the  King's  expense,  and  partly  at  that  of  private  individuals,  in 
which  the  Cabots  emburked  with  a  company  of  three  hundred  mariners. 
Onr  knowledge  of  this  voyage  is  collected  from  many  detached  and  im- 
perfect notices  of  it  in  dinerent  authors,  who,  while  they  establish  the 
general  facts  in  the  most  unquestionable  manneri  differ  in  many  parti- 
cular circumstances.  The  most  probable  account  is,  that  Cabot  sailed 
north-west  a  few  weeks,  until  his  progress  was  arrested  by  floating  ice* 
bergs,  when  he  shaped  his  course  to  the  south-west,  and  soon  came  in 
sight  of  a  shore  named  by  him  Prima  Vista,  and  generally  believed  to  be 
some  part  of  Labrador,  or  Newfoundland.  Thence  he  steered  northward 
again  to  die  sixty-seventh  degree  of  latitude,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
torn  back  by  the  oiscontent  of  his  crew.  He  sailed  along  the  coast  in 
search  of  an  outlet  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of  MexicOi 
when  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  s£p's  company,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  farmer  prosecution  of  the  voyage  was  abandoned.  Cabot 
reached  England  with  several  savages  and  a  valtiable  cargo,  although 
some  writers  deny  that  he  ever  landed  in  America,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  attempt  any  conquest  or  settlement  there. 

This  voyage  was  not  immediately  followed  by  any  important  conse 
qnences ;  but  it  is  memorable  as  being  the  first  that  is  certainly  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  efiected  to  this  continent,  and  as  constituting  the  title 
by  whi<^  the  English  claimed  the  territories  that  they  subsequently  ae» 
ooired  here.  Tnrough  a  singular  succession  of  causes,  during  more 
tnan  sixty  jears  from  the  time  of  this  discovery  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  contment  by  the  English,  dieir  monarchs  gave  but  little  attention  to 
duB  coontry,  which  was  dmtined  t^  be  annaiad  to  their  ciowm  and  tp  \m 
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one  principal  source  of  British  opulence  and  power,  till,  in  the  march  of 
events,  it  should  rise  into  an  independent  empire.  This  remarkable 
neglect  is  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  frugal  maxims  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  the  unpropitious  circumstances  oi  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.,  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  of  the  bigoted  Mary ;  reigns  peculiarly  adverse  to  the 
extension  of  industry,  trade,  and  navigation. 

While  English  enterprise  slumbered,  both  France  and  Spain  were  ac- 
tive and  successful.  Francis  I.  sent  a  vessel  called  the  Dauphin,  to  the 
American  coast,  commanded  by  Juan  Verazzano,  a  Florentine,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  cruises  against  the  Spaniards. 
In  this  voyage  he  discovered  Florida,  and  sailed  seven  hundred  leagues 
on  the  North  American  coast,  which  he  named  New  France.  He  made 
another  voyage  in  the  following  year,  when  he  landed  with  some  of  his 
crew,  was  seized  by  the  savages,  and  killed  and  devoured  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  companions  on  board,  who  sought  in  vain  to  give  him  any 
assistance.  The  gloomy  impression  produced  by  the  tragic  fate  of  Ve- 
razzano seems  to  have  deterred  others,  for  some  time,  from  such  enter- 
prises, and  for  several  succeeding  years  neither  the  King  nor  the  nation 
seems  to  have  thought  any  more  of  America. 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  these  enterprises  were  renewed,  aild  Jacques 
Cartier,  a  bold  seaman  of  Malo,  who  proposed  another  voyage,  was  rea- 
dily supplied  with  two  ships  under  the  direction  of  the  Vice- Admiral  of 
France.  His  first  voyage  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Baye  des 
Chaleurs,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  following  spring,  a 
large  expedition  was  equipped,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Newfoundland. 
Discovering  the  river  afterwards  called  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  sailed  up 
this  stream  three  hundred  leagues,  to  a  great  and  swift  fall,  made  friends 
of  the  natives  on  its  banks,  took  possession  of  the  territory,  built  a  fort, 
$ni  wintered  in  the  country,  which  he  cailed  New  France.  The  next 
spring  Cartier  returned  with  the  remains  of  his  crew,  which  had  been 
much  diminished  by  the  scurvy.  He  carried  with  him  Donnacona,  the 
Indian  King  of  the  country,  whom  he  had  made  captive  partly  by  force, 
and  partly  by  stratagem.  On  his  return,  he  represented  to  the  King  the 
immense  advantages  which  might  result  from  a  settlement  in  that  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade ;  but  his  advice  was 
slighted,  and  the  proposed  establishment  delayed.  Francis  I.  aflerwaid? 
became  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  and  dispatched  Car- 
tier  with  the  appointment  of  Captain-Genend,  and  with  five  ships.  Af- 
ter a  long  and  boisterous  passage,  Cartier  arrived  at  Newfoundland, 
thence  proceeded  to  Canada,  and  on  the  23d  of  Aufi^ust,  1535,  arrived  at 
the  harbor  of  St.  Croix.  But  this  enterprise  was  also  mfelicitous  in  its 
issue,  and  for  half  a  century  the  French  made  no  further  attempt  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  Canada. 

To  give  a  brief  narrative  of  the  Spanish  attempts  at  colonization  in 
Nordi  America,  it  was  in  the  year  1528  that  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  hav- 
ing obtained  from  Charles  V.  the  grant  of  all  the  land  lyin^  from  the 
Kver  of  Palms  to  the  Cape  of  Florida,  sailed  from  Cuba,  in  Maicfa,  with 
five  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  four  hundred  foot,  and  twenty  horse, 
for  the  conquest  of  the  country.    Landing  at  Forida,  he  marched  to  Apa* 
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lache,  a  village  consisting  jf  fortjr  cottages,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th 
of  Jane.  Having  lost  many  of  his  men  hy  the  natives,  who  harassed 
the  troops  on  their  march,  and  with  whom  they  had  a  sharp  engagement, 
he  was  ohliged  to  direct  his  course  towards  the  sea.  Sailing  to  the  / 
westward,  he  was  lost,  with  many  others,  in  a  violent  storm,  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  the  enterprise  was  frustrated.  Calamitous  as 
was  the  issue  of  this  expedition,  it  did  not  extinguish  the  Spanish  pas- 
sion for  adventure,  and  Fernando  de  Soto,  a  distinguished  companion  of 
Pizarro,  was  created  Addantado  of  Florida,  combining  the  offices  of  Go- 
vernor-General, and  Commander  in  chief.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1539, 
Soto  set  sail  from  Havana  on  this  expedition,  with  nine  vessels,  nine 
hundred  soldiers,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  horse,  and  a  herd  of  swine. 
This  army  met  with  various  disasters,  and  suffered  much  from  disease 
and  the  attacks  of  the  savages.  Soto  died,  and  to  conceal  his  loss  from 
the  Indians,  his  body  was  put  into  a  hollowed  oak,  and  sunk  in  a  river. 
The  small  remains  oi  his  army,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  eleven 
men,  arrived  at  Panaco  on  the  10th  of  September,  1543,  and  all  con- 
cerned in  this  great  expedition  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress. 

About  the  year  1562,  the  Huguenots  made  an  effort  to  colonize  Flori- 
da, but  after  suffering  deeply  from  shipwreck,  sickness,  and  Spanish  cru- 
elty, they  were  completely  destroyed.  The  expeditions  of  Laudonniere 
and  Ribault  entirely  failed.  Rimiult  was  massacred  with  his  troops, 
by  the  Spaniards,  after  a  pledge  of  safety,  and  their  bodies  were  not  only 
covered  with  repeated  wounds,  but  were  cut  in  pieces  and  treated  with 
the  most  shocking  indignities.  A  number  of  the  mangled  limbs  of  the 
victims  were  then  suspended  to  a  tree,  to  which  was  attached  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — "  Not  because  they  are  Frenchmen,  but  because  they 
are  heretics,  and  enemies  of  God."  To  revenge  this  barbarous  massa- 
cre, Dominique  de  Goiirgues  determined  to  devote  himself  and  his  for- 
tune. 

He  found  means  to  equip  three  small  vessels,  and  to  put  on  board  of 
them  eighty  sailors,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  Having  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  landed  at  a  river 
about  fifteen  leagues  distance  from  the  May.  The  Spaniards,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred,  were  well  fortified,  principally  at  the  great  fort, 
begun  by  the  French,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  themselves.  Two 
leagues  lower  towards  the  river's  mouth,  they  had  made  two  smaller 
forts,  which  were  defended  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers,  well  supplied 
with  artillery  and  ammunition.  Gourgues,  though  informed  of  their 
strength,  proceeded  resolutely  forward,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
natives,  viade  a  vigorous  and  desperate  assault.  Of  sixty  Spaniards  in 
the  first  fort,  there  escaped  but  fifteen ;  and  all  in  the  second  fort  were 
slain.  After  a  company  of  Spaniards,  sallying  out  from  the  third  fort, 
nad  been  intercepted,  and  killed  on  the  spot,  this  last  fortress  was  easily 
taken.  All  the  surviving  Spaniards  were  led  away  prisoners,  with  the 
fifteen  who  escaped  the  massacre  at  the  first  fort ;  and,  after  having  been 
shown  the  injury  that  they  had  done  to  the  French  nation,  were  hung  on 
the  boughs  of  tne  same  trees  on  which  the  Frenchmen  had  been  previ- 
ondy  suspended.    Gourgues,  in  retaliation  for  the  label  Menendez  had 
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attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  French,  placed  over  the  coipoes  of  dM 
Spaniards  the  following  declaration: — ^**i  do  not  this  as  to  Spaniards, 
nor  as  to  mariners,  but  as  to  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers.**  Having 
razed  the  three  forts,  he  hastened  his  preparation  to  return ;  and  on  the 
3d  of  May,  embarked  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  forts,  and  set  sail  for 
La  RocheUe.  In  that  Protestant  capital  he  was  received  with  the  loud- 
est acclamations.  At  Bordeaux  these  were  reiterated,  and  he  was  ad- 
vised to  proceed  to  Paris,  where,  however,  he  met  with  a  very  different 
reception.  Philip  had  already  an  embassy  demanding  his  head,  which 
Charles  and  Catharine  were  not  disinclined  to  give,  and  had  taken  steps 
for  bringing  him  to  trial,  but  they  found  the  measure  so  excessively  un- 
popular, that  they  were  obliged  to  allow  him  to  retire  into  Normandy. 
Subsequently  he  regained  royal  favor,  and  found  ample  employment  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempts  of  the  French  Protestants  to  cbLoniie 
Florida.  Had  the  efibrts  of  Kibault  or  Laudonniere  been  supported  by 
the  Oovemment,  France  might  have  had  vast  colonial  dependencies  b^ 
fore  Britain  had  established  a  single  settlement  in  the  New  World,  in* 
stead  of  inscribing  on  the  pages  of  history  a  striking  instance  of  the 
ruinous  and  enduring  effects  of  religious  hatred,  alike  on  individual  and 
national  fortune. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  maritime  enterprise  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  die  north  ef 
America;  but  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  most  emineBl 
naval  characters,  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Hudson,  the  attempt  proved  ut* 
terly  abortive.  In  the  same  year,  however,  in  which  Frobisner^  third 
voyage  terminated  so  unsuccessfully.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  his  half 
brother  and  kindred  spirit,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  projected  the  estaUidi* 
ment  of  a  colony  in  that  quarter  of  America  which  the  Cabots  had  visiled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlL,  and  a  patent  for  this  purpose  was  procuied 
without  cQfficulty,  from  Elinbeth.  One  enterprise  under  GilbcHrt  fiufed, 
from  tempestuous  weather,  but  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Oeorge  Peckham,  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  he  vras  OMthlcd  to 
equip  another  expedition,  vrith  which,  in  1583,  he  again  put  to  sea. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  Gilbert  discovered  land  in  about  fifty-one  degrees 
north  latitude ;  but,  finding  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  he  shaped  his  coorss 
to  the  southward,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  arrived  at  St  John's  harbor, 
at  Newfoundland.  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  harbor,  thirty-six  ve^ 
sels,  belonging  to  various  nations,  and  they  refused  him  entrance ;  bot, 
on  sending  his  boat  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  no  ill  design,  and 
that  he  had  a  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  submittedt  and 
he  sailed  into  the  port.  Having  pitched  his  tent  on  shore,  in  sight  of  all 
the  shilling,  and  being  attended  by  his  own  people,  he  suamoned  the 
merchants  and  masters  of  vessels  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  his 
taking  possession  of  the  island.  When  assembled,  his  commissioa  was 
read  and  interpreted  to  the  foreigners.  A  turf  and  tw^  were  then  delivefed 
to  him ;  and  prochxnation  was  immediately  made,  that,  by  virtoe  of  hia 
commission  from  the  Queen,  he  took  possession  of  the  harbor  of  St  Jokfti 
and  two  hundred  leagoes  every  way  around  it,  for  the  crown  of  Einglaiid 
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He  then,  as  the  authorized  Governor,  proposed  and  delivered  three  laws, 
to  be  in  force  immediately ;  by  the  first,  public  worship  was  established 
according  to  the  church  of  England ;  by  the  second,  tne  attempting  of 
any  thing  prejudicial  to  her  Majesty's  title  was  declared  treason ;  by  the 
third,  if  any  person  should  utter  words  to  the  dishonor  of  her  Majesty, 
he  should  lose  his  ears,  and  have  his  ship  and  goods  confiscated.  When 
the  proclamation  was  finished,  obedience  was  promised  by  the  general 
voice,  both  of  Englishmen  and  strangers.  Not  far  from  the  pkce  of 
meeting,  a  pillar  was  afterwards  erected,  upon  which  were  engraved  the 
arms  of  England.  For  the  better  establishment  of  this  possession,  seve- 
ral parcels  of  land  were  granted  by  Sir  Humphrey,  by  which  the  occu- 
pants were  guaranteed  grounds  convenient  to  dre/ss  and  dry  their  fish, 
of  which  privilege  they  had  often  been  debarred,  by  those  who  had  pre- 
viously  entered  the  harbor.  For  these  grounds  they  covenanted  to  pay 
a  certain  rent  and  service  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
for  ever,  and  to  maintain  possession  of  them,  by  themselves  or  assignees. 
This  formal  possession,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  by  the  Cabots, 
is  considered  the  foundation  of  the  right  and  title  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  the  territory  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  fishery  on  its  banks. 
Gilbert,  intending  to  bring  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  within  his 
patent,  the  term  of  which  had  now  nearly  expired,  hastened  to  make 
farther  discoveries  before  his  return  to  England.  He  ^erefore  embarked 
from  St.  John's  harbor  with  his  little  fleet,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  Sa- 
ble, by  the  way  of  Gape  Breton.  After  spending  eight  days  in  the  navi- 
gation from  Cape  Race  towards  Cape  Breton,  the  ship  Admiral  was  cast 
away  on  some  shoals,  before  any  discovery  of  land,  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred persons  perished ;  among  those  was  Stephen  Parmenius  Budeius,  a 
learned  Hungarian,  who  had  accompanied  the  adventurers,  to  record 
their  discoveries  and  exploits.  Two  days  after  this  disaster,  no  land  yet 
appearing,  the  waters  being  shallow,  the  coast  unknown,  the  navigation 
dangerous,  and  the  provisions  scanty,  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Changing  their  course  accordingly,  they  passed  in  sight  of  Cape 
Race  on  the  2d  of  September,  but  when  they  had  sailed  more  than  three 
hundred  leagues  on  their  way  home,  the  friffate  commanded  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  himself,  foundered  in  a  violent  storm,  at  midnighti 
and  every  soul  on  board  perished. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF   THE  SOUTHERN   STATES. 


VIRGINIA. 

Tebribls  as  was  the  fate  of  Gilbert  and  his  associates,  the  ardor  of 
Raleigh  was  not  daunted,  nor  his  energies  depressed.  High  in  favor 
with  Elizabeth,  he  found  no  dijSiculty  in  procuring  a  patent  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  granted  to  his  unfortunate  brother.  Prompt  in  the  exe- 
cution, as  intrepid  in  the  projection  of  his  plans,  he  speedily  equipped  two 
small  vessels,  under  Amadas  and  Barlow,  to  obtain  mrther  information  of 
the  coasts,  the  soil,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  he  designed  to 
colonize.  Approaching  America  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  they  touched  first 
at  the  island  of  Ocakoke,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  greater  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  then  at  Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  sound. 
In  both  they  had  some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to 
be  savages,  with  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized  life — bra- 
very, aversion  to  labor,  hospitality,  a  propensity  to  admire,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  exchange  their  rude  productions  for  £nglish  commodities,  espe- 
cially for  iron,  or  any  of  the  useful  metals  of  which  they  were  destitute. 
Af^er  spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  traffic,  and  in  visiting  some  parts  of 
the  adjacent  continent,  Amadas  and  Barlow  returned  to  England,  and 
gave  a  most  fervid  description  of  the  country  they  had  been  sent  to  explore. 
Their  own  words,  as  contained  in  their  report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  mode  of  narrative  adopted,  and  the 
effect  produced,  than  any  language  of  ours.  "  The  soile,"  say  they, 
"  is  the  most  plentifuU,  sweete,  fruitfuU  and  wholesome  of  all  the  worlde  i 
there  are  above  fourteene  severall  sweete  smelling  timber  trees,  and  the 
most  part  of  their  underwoods  are  bayes  and  such  like ;  they  have  those 
okes  tnat  we  have,  but  farre  greater  and  better.  Ai^r  they  had  bene  di- 
vers times  aboord  our  shippes,  myselfe,  with  seven  more,  went  twentie 
mile  into  the  river  that  runneth  towarde  the  citie  of  Skicoak,  which  river 
they  call  Occam ;  and  the  evening  following,  we  came  to  an  island,  which 
they  call  Raonoak,  distant  from  the  harbor  by  which  we  entered  seven 
leagues ;  and  at  the  north  end  thereof  was  a  village  of  nine  houses,  built 
of  cedar,  and  fortified  roimd  about  with  sharpe  trees  to  keep  out  their 
enamies,  and  the  entrance  into  it  made  like  a  turnpike,  very  artificially ; 
when  we  came  towardes  it,  standing  neere  unto  the  waters'  side,  the  wife 
of  Granganimo,  the  king's  brother,  came  running  out  to  meete  us  very 
cheerfully  and  friendly ;  her  husband  was  not  then  in  the  village ;  some 
of  her  people  shee  commanded  to  drawe  our  boate  on  shore  for  the  beat- 
ing of  the  billoe,  others  she  appointed  to  cary  us  on  their  backes  to  the 
dry  ground  and  others  to  bring  our  oares  into  the  house  for  feare  of  steal- 
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ing.  Wlien  we  were  come  into  the  utter  roome,  having  five  roomes 
in  her  house,  she  caused  us  to  sit  downe  by  a  greate  fire,  and  aAer  tooke 
off  our  clothes  and  washed  them,  and  dried  them  againe ;  some  of  the 
women  plucked  off  our  stockings,  and  washed  them,  some  washed 
our  feete  in  warm  water,  and  she  herself  tooke  great  paines  to  see  all 
things  ordered  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  making  great  haste  to  dresse 
some  meate  for  us  to  eate.  After  we  had  thus  dryed  ourselves,  she  brought 
us  into  the  inner  roome,  where  shee  set  on  the  boord  standing  along  the 
house,  some  wheate  like  furmentie  ;  sodden  venison  and  roasted ;  fish, 
sodden,  boy  led  and  roasted ;  melons,  rawe  and  sodden ;  rootes  of  divers 
kindes ;  and  divers  fruiies.  Their  drinke  is  commonly  water,  but  while 
the  grape  lasteth,  they  drinke  w^ine,  and  for  want  of  caskes  to  keepe  it,  all 
the  yere  after  they  drink  water,  but  it  is  sodden  with  ginger  in  it,  and 
black  sinamon,  and  sometimes  sassaphras,  and  divers  other  wholesome 
and  medicinable  hearbes  and  trees.  We  were  enteitained  with  all  love 
and  kindnesse,  and  with  as  much  bountie,  after  their  raaner,  as  they  could 
possibly  devise.  We  found  the  people  most  gentle,  loving,  and  faithfiill, 
voide  of  all  guile  and  treason,  and  such  as  live  after  the  manner  of  the 
golden  age.  The  people  onley  care  ho  we  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
cold  in  their  short  winter,  and  to  feed  themselves  with  such  meat  as  the 
soile  affordeth  ;  their  meat  is  very  well  sodden,  and  they  make  broth  very 
sweete  and  savorie  ;  their  vessels  are  earthen  pots,  very  large,  white,  and 
sweete  ;  their  dishes  are  wooden  platters  of  sweete  timber.  Within  the 
place  where  they  feede  was  their  lodging,  and  within  that  their  idoL, 
which  they  worship,  of  whom  they  speake  incredible  things.  While  we 
were  at  meate,  there  came  in  at  the  gales  two  or  three  men  with  their  bowe« 
and  arrowes  from  hunting,  whom,  when  we  espied,  we  beganne  to  looke 
one  towardes  another,  and  offered  to  reach  our  weapons ;  but  as  soone  as  shee 
espied  our  mistrust,  shee  was  very  much  mooved,  and  caused  some  of  her 
men  to  runne  out,  and  take  away  their  bowes  and  arrowes  and  breake 
them,  and  withall,  beate  the  poore  fellowes  out  of  the  gate  againe.  When 
w^e  departed  in  the  evening,  and  would  not  tarry  all  night,  she  was  very 
sory,  and  gave  us  into  our  boate  our  supper  half  dressed,  pottes  and  all,  and 
brought  us  to  our  boate  side,  in  which  we  lay  all  night,  removing  the  same 
a  prettie  distance  from  the  shoare ;  shee  perceiving  our  jealoosie,  was 
much  grieved,  and  sent  divers  men  and  thirtie  women  to  sit  all  night  on 
the  banke-sidc  by  us,  and  sent  us  into  our  boates  five  mattes,  to  cover  ua 
from  the  raine,  using  very  many  wordes  to  intreate  us  to  rest  in  their  hous- 
es ;  but  because  we  were  fewe  men,  and  if  we  had  miscarried  the  voy- 
age had  bene  in  very  great  danger,  we  durst  not  adventure  any  thing,  al- 
though there  was  no  cause  of  doubt,  for  a  more  kinde  and  loving  peo- 
ple there  cannot  be  found  in  the  worlde,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  had 
triall." 

Delighted  with  the  prospect  of  possessing  a  territory  so  far  superior  to 
any  hitherto  visited  by  her  subjects,  Elizabeth  was  p  eased  to  honor  both 
the  newly  discovered  country  and  herself,  by  bestowing  upon  it  the  title 
of  Virginia. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  two  ships,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  elected 
ft  member  of  Parliament  from  Devonshire.     He  was  also  knighted  by 
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ihe  Queen;  and  his  patent  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  Parliament.     Seven 
'  shine  were   immediately   prepared  for  a  second  expedition,  and  placed 

under  the  command  of  Ralph  Lane  and  Sir  Richard  Granville.  This 
little  squadron  reached  the  American  coast  on  the  26th  of  July,  1585, 
and  dropped  their  anchors  outside  of  the  bar,  at  Wococon.  Lane  and 
Granville,  with  fifty  or  sixty  officers  and  men,  immediately  crossed  the 
•ound  in  boats,  to  explore  the  country. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mantee,  an  Indian  who  had  sailed  for  England 
•  «ith  the  first  expedition,  and  now  returned,  they  made  several  excursions 
upon  the  coast,  and  discovered  some  Indian  villages.     They  next  ventur- 
ed about  eighty  learaes,  as  they  supposed,  to  the  southward.     In  this  di- 
•  I  rection,  the  utmost  limits  of  l  iieir  discoveries  wa:s  an  Indian  place  called 

Socotan,  near  the  present  site  of  Beaufort,  where  they  were  civilly  enter- 
tained by  Wingini,an  Indian  chieftain.     Here  the  water  became  so  full  of 
flats  and  shoab,  that  the  English  pinnaces  could  go  no  further.     As  they 
1 1  had  but  one  small  boat,  and  Uiis  could  carry  but  four  oars  and  fifteen  men, 

;  with  provisions  for  a  few  days,  they  concluded  to  turn  back.     Some  of 

1 1  the  party  proceeded  to  Wococon  by  the  shortest  course ;  but  Granville, 

, ;  with  the  rest,  returned  to  Aquascosack,  a  town  on  the  waters  of  the  Neuse. 

I  His  object  there  was  to  demand  a  silver  cup,  which  was  stolen  from  him 

when  he  had  firs^  visited  that  town  on  his  late  circuit.  He  obtained  ^he 
promise  of  its  reium,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept ;  and  the  Indians,  ap- 
prehending danger,  in  consequence  of  his  axpected  anger,  fled  to  the 
woods.  This  drew  upon  them  the  indiscriminate  vengeance  of  the  Eng- 
lish commander.  The  town  of  Aquascosack  was  burnt,  and  the  standing 
com  and  other  crops  utterly  destroyed.  This  was  a  rash  proceeding,  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  mildest  terms ;  and  it  afterwards  cost  the  English  set- 
tlers very  dear,  by  enraging  the  natives. 

After  this  outrage,  Granville  sailed  to  the  island  of  Roanoke,  where  he 
left  behind  him  one  hundred  and  eight  persons,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
colony.  Mr.  Lane  was  appointed  Governor ;  and  Armidas,  one  of  the 
captams  in  the  former  voyage,  was  appointed  Admiral.  Thomas  Heriot, 
a  &mous  mathematician,  and  particular  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
also  remained  with  the  colony. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Granville  arrived  at  Plymouth,  bringing 
in  with  him  a  rich  Spanish  prize,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
on  his  passage.  The  chief  employment  of  the  colony  at  Roanoke,  mean- 
while, was  to  explore  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  its  geography  and  its  productions.  Governor  Lane  made  various 
excursions  along  the  coast  during  the  fall  and  winter.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Wythe,  a  skilful  English  painter,  sent  out  by  Raleigh,  to 
take  sketches  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  figures  and  fashions 
of  the  natives.  To  the  north,  Lane  advanced  as  far  as  the  territories  of 
the  Chesapeakes,  an  Indian  nation  seated  on  a  small  river,  now  called 
Elizabeth,  which  falls  into  the  great  bay  of  Chesapeake,  below  Norfolk. 
To  the  north-west,  he  went  up  Albemarle  sound  and  the  river  Chowan, 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  to  the  settlements  of  a  nation  of  Indians  called 
the  Ghowanokes.  These  lived  a  little  beyond  the  fork  of  the  river,  where 
one  branch  now  takes  the  name  of  Nottoway,  and  the  other  of  Meherrin. 
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But  as  Go  tremor  Lane  undertook  to  efiect  his  purposes  among  the  m« 
tives  by  force  always,  instead  of  persuasion,  he  met  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. The  Indians  had  by  this  time  become  a  little  jealous  of  the  colo- 
nists ;  and  the  best  friend  of  the  latter,  Granganimo,  died  in  the  spring  of 
Jiis  year,  1586.  Gold  was  the  idol  of  the  adventurers,  and  to  the  neg^ 
•ect  of  every  thing  else  they  pursued  this  continually  elusive  phantom. 
Their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  had  taken  no  measures  to  re- 
new them  by  agriculture.  Reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  they  were 
on  the  point  of  dispersing  to  various  quarters  in  search  of  food,  when  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  successful  expedition  again^ 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  appeared  unexpectedly  to  their  relief, 
and  carried  the  fatigued  and  famishing  colonists  to  England. 

One  consequence  of  this  abortive  attempt  to  found  a  coloay,  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  make  it  celebrated  in  history.  Lane  and  his  compan- 
ions had  acquired  from  the  Indians  the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  car- 
rying a  specimen  of  this  new  luxury  to  England,  the  use  of  it  was  soon 
adopted  by  Ealeigh  and  other  young  men  of  fashion.  Fashion,  and  a 
capricious  notion  of  its  salutary  influence,  soon  diffused  a  general  fond- 
ness for  this  disagreeable  weed,  till  the  demand  for  it  has  become  uxor 
versal. 

Raleigh  still  remained  attached  to  his  scheme  of  colonizing,  and  in 
1587  dispatched  another  body  of  adventurers,  incorporated  under  the  ti- 
tle of  the  Borough  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia.  The  bay  of  Chesapeake  was 
designated  as  the  spot  for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  company.  On  the  16th  of  July,  af^er  a  passage  of  about  se- 
venty days,  the  expedition  made  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  arriving  at 
Hatteras,  the  Governor  with  a  select  party  visited  the  island  of  Roanoke, 
to  ascertain  what  vestiges  might  be  found  of  the  party  left  there  the  pre- 
cedin?  year.  The  bones  of  a  man  were  the  sole  relics  of  the  colony. 
Dwelling-houses  and  a  fort  had  been  erected  by  Lane  in  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  island ;  but  the  fort  was  razed,  and  deer  were  feeding  qui- 
etly in  the  houses  which  had  been  overgrown  with  creepers  and  weeds- 
This  sight  filled  the  adventurers  with  the  saddest  apprehensions, 
and  they  could  only  speculate  on  the  probable  means  by  which 
their  companions  had  come  to  their  death.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  for  the  erection  of  new,  and  the  repair  of  the  old  cottages,  and  a 
second  plantation  was  immediately  commenced  by  a  colony  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  persons. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  the  Governor,  Mr.  John  White, 
in  whom,  with  a  council  of  twelve,  the  legislative  power  of  the  colony 
was  vested,  sailed  for  England  to  procure  supplies.  At  this  time  the  na- 
tion was  engrossed  by  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  but 
Raleigh  still  contrived  to  send  out  White  with  two  more  vessels,  which 
were  unfortunately  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  so  shattered  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  return.  It  was  not  till  1590,  that  another  expedition  succeeded 
in  reaching  Virginia,  when  they  found  a  scene  of  similar  tragic  character 
with  that  which  had  been  before  displayed.  No  living  trace  of  the  colo- 
ny was  to  be  found.  The  palisades  were  still  standing  about  their  houses, 
and  their  unconsumed  stores  were  found  hidden  in  the  earth ;  but  no 
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roice  told  their  story,  and  no  certain  though  silent  testimony  wae  found 
of  their  fate.  If  they  had  been  slain  by  savage  incursion,  every  trac«  of 
blood  and  fiie  was  carefully  removed,  and  not  a  bleached  bone  waa  left 
to  bear  witness  of  the  tragedy.  They  had  perished  beyond  a  doubt,  but 
whether  by  the  sea  oi  land,  by  the  war  of  the  elements,  or  the  still  more 
cruel  war  of  the  human  passions,  was  and  remains  a  mystery.  Thua 
teiminated  the  noble  efibrta  of  the  generous  and  accomplished  Haleigh,  to 

Elant  a  colony  in  the  weatern  hemisphere.  In  four  several  expeditions 
e  had  expended  forty  thousand  pounds,  without  any  return ;  and  he  wns 
without  much  difficulty  induced  to  surrender  the  pnvileges  of  his  patent 
to  other  hands.  The  mercantile  company  into  whose  possession  this  pa- 
tent fell,  carried  on  a  slight  traffic  in  a  few  small  barks,  but  made  no  effort  to 
make  a  settlement  in  the  country.  Thus,  after  more  than  a  century  after 
the  discovery  of  North  America  by  Cabot,  not  an  individual  English  resi* 
dent  remained  in  the  new  world.  Shipwreck  and  famine,  savage  warfare 
and  domestic  dissensions,  had  frustrated  every  effort  to  establish  an  Eng- 
lishcolony  beyond  the  ocean,  as  if  it  were  indeed  the  "dissocial"  waste 
imagined  by  the  ancients,  whose  waters  it  were  impious  to  violate  and 
impossible  to  pass. 

The  colonization  of  America  awaited  the  energy  of  a  new  impulse,  and 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia  was  mule  in  1606,  by  an  expedi- 
tion under  the  cororoand  of  Christopher  Newport.  He  entered  the  magnifi- 
cent bay  of  Chesapeake,  the  spacious  reservoir  of  innumerable  waters,  and 
gave  the  names  of  Henry  and  Charles  to  its  southern  and  northern  pro- 
montories. Every  object  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  adventurers  as  tney 
■ailed  up  the  broad  and  shining  bosom  of  the  great  Chesapeake,  excited 


their  imaginations  and  their  hopes.  The  banks  of  the  bay,  upon  all  sides, 
IS  far  as  sight  could  reach,  were  covered  with  the  fresh  green  beauty  of  . 
spring;.  There  were  large  and  majestic  navigable  rivers,  and  between 
thent  a  variety  of  mountains,  plains  and  valleys  stretching  far  away  in 
the  distance.  Bright  rivulets  came  dashing  down  the  hills,  and  fell  into 
the  bay.     Iimumerable  birds  sported  and  sang  in  the  green  woods  upoD 
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the  shore  and  the  islands ;  the  fish  leaped  from  the  sunny  waters  oroand 
them ;  and  all  nature  seemed  to  welcome  the  coming  of  the  new  colony 
with  smiles. 

The  adventurers  were  employed  in  seeking  a  place  for  settlement  antil 
the  13th  of  May,  when  they  took  possession  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Powhatan,  called  hy  the  emigrants  James  river»  about 
forty  miles  from  its  mouth.  To  make  room  for  their  projected  town,  they 
commenced  clearing  away  the  forest,  which  had  for  centuries  afR»rdea 
shelter  and  food  to  the  natives.  The  members  of  the  Council,  while  they 
adhered  to  their  orders  in  the  choice  of  their  President,  on  the  most  fri- 
volous pretences  excluded  from  a  seat  among  them  the  individual,  who 
was  probably  of  all  others  the  best  fitted  for  the  office.  Captain  Smith, 
though  nominated  by  the  same  instrument  from  which  they  derived  their 
authority.  His  superior  talents,  and  the  fame  he  had  previously  acquir- 
ed in  war,  excited  dieir  envy,  while  possibly  they  induced  him  to  assume, 
that  a  greater  deference  was  due  to  nis  opinion  than  his  coadjutors  were 
wiUing  to  admit.  At  length,  however,  by  the  prudent  exhortations  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  their  chaplain,  the  animosities  which  had  arisen  were  composed. 
Smith  was  admitted  into  the  Council,  and  they  all  turned  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  government  of  the  colony.  In  honor  of  theii  monarch, 
they  called  the  town,  the  erection  of  which  they  now  commenced,  James- 
town. Thus  was  formed  the  first  permanent  colony  of  the  English  in 
America. 

The  vicinity  of  the  settlement  was  a  vast  wilderness,  thouch  a  luxuriant 
one,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indian  savages,  possessing  both  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  peculiar  to  their  state.  At  first  they  treated  the  colonists  with 
kindness ;  but  misunderstandings,  from  various  causes,  ere  long  interrupted 
the  peace,  and  annoyed  the  proceedings  of  the  English.  Nor  was  the  hos- 
tility of  the  natives  the  only  occasion  of  discomfort;  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of  the  succeeding  winter,  were  alike  fiital 
to  the  colonists.  From  May  to  September,  fifty  persons  died,  among 
whom  was  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  store- 
house at  Jamestown  accidentally  taking  fire,  the  town,  thatched  with 
reeds,  burned  with  such  violence,  that  the  fortifications,  arms,  apparel, 
bedding,  and  a  great  quantity  of  private  goods  and  provision,  were  con- 
sumed. 

These  distresses  naturally  led  them  to  reflect  upon  their  situation ;  and 
having  become  sensible  of  their  injustice  to  Smith,  his  personal  talents 
and  activit^r  were,  in  their  adversity,  appealed  to  with  that  regard  and  de- 
ference wmch,  in  prosperous  times,  are  3rielded  only  to  vested  authority 
and  official  station.  From  some  unaccountable  jealotisy  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor,  the  fort  had  been  left  in  an  unprotected  state,  but,  by  the 
advice  of  Smith,  it  was  now  put  into  a  state  to  defend  them  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  To  procure  provisions  and  explore  the  country, 
he  made  frequent  and  distant  excursions  into  the  wildeme8S«  In  one  of 
these,  he  seized  an  Indian  idol,  made  with  skins  stufibd  wick  moss^  for 
the  redemption  of  which  as  much  com  was  brought  him  as  he  requir84- 
Some  tribes  he  gained  by  caresses  and  presents,  and  procured  from  them 
a  supply  of  proviuons ;  others  he  attadced  widi  open  force,  and  defeat- 
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ing  them  on  every  occasion,  whatever  their  superiority  in  numbers  might 
be,  compelled  them  to  impart  to  him  some  portion  of  their  winter  stoies. 
As  the  recompense  of  all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and 
contentment  re-eatablishcd  in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be 
able  to  maintain  them  in  that  happy  state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from 
England  in  the  spriog.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  energetic  measures,  while 
pxploring  the  source  of  the  rirer  Chickahominy,  he  was  surprised  and  at- 
tadced  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  defended  himself  bravely  until  his 
companions  were  killed,  when  he  took  to  flight ;  but  running  incautiously, 
he  sunk  up  to  his  shoulders  in  a  swamp  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
exulting  savages  conducted  bim  in  triumph  through  several  towns  to 
Werowocomoco,  where  Powhatan,  their  King,  resided  in  state,  with  a 
strong  guard  of  Indians  around  him.  When  the  prisoner  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  sovereign,  all  the  people  gave  a  shout.  The  queen  of 
Appamatuck  was  appointed  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands ;  and 
another  person  brought  a  bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry 
them.    Having  feasted  him  in  their  best  manner,  and  exhibited  some  of 


iheii  In(l\an  dances  before  him,  they  held  a  long  consnltation,  al  the  cod* 
fusion  of  which,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  Powhatan.  Smith 
bad  now  reason  to  consider  his  career  as  drawing  to  a  close  ;  by  the  unit' 
ed  eflbrts  of  the  attendants,  he  was  forcibly  dragged,  his  head  laid  upon 
one  of  the  stones,  and  the  mighty  club  upraised,  a  few  blows  from  which 
were  to  terminate  his  existence.  But  a  very  unexpected  interposition 
DOW  took  place.  Pocahontas,  the  favorite  daughter  of  Powhatan,  was 
seized  with  emotions  of  tender  pity,  and  ran  up  to  her  father,  pathetically 
pleading  for  the  life  of  the  stranger.  When  all  entreaties  were  lost  on 
that  stern  and  savage  potentate,  she  hastened  to  Smith,  snatched  his  head 
in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  own  on  his,  declaring  that  the  first  blow  mnst 
fall  upon  her.  The  heart  even  of  a  savage  &ther  was  at  last  melted 
and  Powhatan  granted  to  his  favorite  daughter  the  life  of  Smith. 

During  his  captivity  among  the  Indians,  Smith  found  many  opportuni- 
tiea  of  witnessing  their  peculiar  manners  and  cerenumiet,  and  has  daNEibad 
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them,  in  some  respects,  with  much  minuteness.  Among  other  thiiigs,  ht 
describes  the  magical  performances  to  which  they  had  recourse,  in  ordv 
lo  ascertain  whether  Smith  intended  them  good  or  evil ;  for  they  were 
still  greatly  in  awe  of  him.  Early  one  morning,  therefore,  a  great  firo 
was  made  in  a  log-house,  and  a  lajge  mat  spread  on  two  opposite  sides. 
They  made  Smith  sit  down  upon  one  ;  and  his  guard,  still  consisting  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  siout  Indians,  then  left  the  house. 

~Presenllya  large  grim  looking  savage  came  skipping  and  flourishing 
'n,  like  a  wire-dancer.     He  wasall  painted  over  with  coal,  miiigl'j:!  w'.ui  <i>l 


On  this  creature's  head,  to  complete  his  attractions,  was  a  large  orna* 
mental  bunch  of  snake  and  weasel  skins,  stufTed  with  moss,  and  their 
tails  so  lied  together,  as  to  meet  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  like  a  lassel. 
The  skins  hung  down  about  his  face  and  shoulders,  and  a  coronet  of  long 
TeatheTs  streamed  round  about  from  his  tassel.  This  character  now  be- 
gan his  invocation.  He  shouted  like  a  fiend,  with  all  possible  gesmnw, 
postures,  and  grimaces.  He  carried  a  tremendous  rattle  in  his  hand, 
moreover,  to  complete  the  concert.  This  being  over,  three  more  people 
of  tho  same  description,  painted  half  red  and  half  black,  came  rushing  in 
like  the  first,  and  performed  nearly  the  same  kinS  of  dance ;  but  the  eyes 
of  the  last  three  were  painted  white ;  and  some  rough  strokes  of  paim 
were  daubed  along  their  jaws,  as  an  imitation  of  English  mustachios  and 
whiskers.  These  men  having  skipped  and  howled  round  about  Smith  till 
he  was  nearly  stunned  with  their  noise,  retired  into  the  anteH:hamber, 
probably  to  refresh  themselves.  But  the  ceremony  was  not  yet  over. 
Three  more  now  leaped  into  the  room,  not  a  whit  leas  ugly  than  the  oth- 
ers, with  red  eyes  and  white  mustachios,  painted  upon  faces  as  black  as  a 
kettle.  At  last,  all  the  dancers  seated  themselves  on  the  mat  opposite  to 
Smith — three  on  one  side  of  the  chief  performer,  and  three  on  the  oth- 
er. He  soon  commenced  a  song,  accompanied  with  the  noise  of  rattles. 
The  chief  man  then  laid  down  five  grains  of  wheat,  and  commenced  on 
aration,  straining  his  arms  and  hands  with  such  violence,  that  his  veins 
•welled.    A*,  the  conclusioD  of  this  performance,  they  all  gave  a  short 
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gtoaiif  by  way  of  assent  to  what  was  said,  and  laid  dowr.  three  grains 
more.  Smith  was  then  entertained  with  another  song  and  oration,  the 
grain  being  laid  down  as  before.  All  this  continued  till  night,  neither 
he  nor  they  having  a  morsel  of  food.  The  Indians  then  feasted  merrily 
apon  all  the  provisions  they  could  muster,  giving  Smith  a  good  share  of 
ihem.  The  ceremonies  just  described  were  repeated  the  two  following 
days.  Some  maize  meal  which  they  strewed  around  him  in  circles,  rep- 
resented their  country,  they  said ;  the  wheat,  the  bounds  of  the  sea ;  and 
something  else  was  used  to  signify  the  country  of  the  whites.  They  gave 
Smith  to  imderstand,  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  round,  like  a  trencher, 
themselves  being  situated,  they  said,  precisely  in  the  middle.  After  this 
they  showed  him  a  bag  of  English  gunpowder,  which  they  had  taken 
from  some  of  his  men.  They  said  they  were  going  to  preserve  it  care- 
fully till  the  next  spring,  supposing  it  to  be  some  new  kind  of  grain  which 
would  yield  them  a  harvest. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  weeks.  Smith  arrived  at  tbo  colony  just  in 
season  to  prevent  its  abandonment ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that 
he  could  dissuade  his  companions  from  their  determination  to  return  to 
England.  Pocahontas  continued  to  display  her  partiality  towards  the 
whites,  by  furnishing  the  colony  with  supplies  of  provisions,  till  the  arri- 
val of  a  vessel  from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1608,  Smith  made  an  exploring  voysige  up  the  Potomac.  Here 
three  or  four  thousand  Indians,  having  a  hint  of  nis  coming,  lav  in  wait 
to  kill  him.  They  were  frightened  into  peace,  however,  by  a  discharge 
of  Smith's  musketry,  and  even  confessed  that  Powhatan  had  persuaded 
,  I  them  to  take  up  arms. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock  river,  Smith  saw  a  fish,  called  the 
j  stingray,  lying  among  the  reeds  near  the  bank.     He  struck  at  the  fish 

; !  with  his  sword,  and  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  wrist  from  the  thorn 

in  the  tail  of  the  stingray.     The  pain  produced  by  the  wound  was  so 
,  violent,  that  Smith's  life  was  for  a  time  despaired  of.     But  he  recovered, 

returned  to  Jamestown,  and  was  chosen  President  of  the  colony  the  same 
season.     Smith  made  another  voyage,  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles, 
j  along  the  coast  and  up  the  rivers,  in  August  and  September  of  this  same 

j  year.     He  spent  some  time  with  the  Susquehannock  Indians,  a  tribe 

which  knew  nothing  of  Powhatan  but  his  name.  They  had  iron  hatchets 
and  other  tools,  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  French  in  Canada. 
These  Indians  are  represented  as  giants  in  stature,  the  leg  of  one  of  them 
being  three  quarters  of  a  yard  round  ;  but  there  was  probably  some  mis- 
take about  this. 

In  1609,  Smith  went  to  see  the  Indians  again,  and  Powhatan  endea- 
vored to  get  possession  of  his  person ;  but  his  life  was  saved  by  Pocahoor 
tas,  who  came  through  the  woods  in  the  night,  to  his  camp,  and  warned 
him  of  his  danger.  After  this,  Smith  visited  Opechancanough,  the 
Indian  King,  at  Pamunkey.  They  had  agreed  upon  a  place  where  they 
might  meet  to  trade ;  but  when  Smith  came  there,  he  was  beset  by  seven 
hundred  savages.  He  boldly  seized  Opechancanoudi  by  the  hair,  and 
led  him,  trembling,  into  the  midst  of  his  people.  The  latter  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  ransomed  their  prisoner  by  a  large  present  of  com  to 
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Smith.  He  left  them  the  next  day.  At  anothei  time,  as  Smith  wu 
Btraying  ulone  in  the  woods,  he  was  attacked  by  the  King  Paapahey,  a 
giant  savage.  After  a  violent  stiuggle.  Smith  succeeded  la  getting  him 
to  the  ground,  hound  him,  and  carried  him  on  his  shoulders  to  Jamestown, 


Soon  aftei  this  occurrence,  Smith  received  a  dangerous  wound  from 
an  accidental  explosion  of  some  gunpowder,  and  was  compeUed  to  retain 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medical  assistance.  "It  wasnata- 
ral,"  obeerres  thelustorian,  Qrahame,"  thatheshouldabandon  with  regret 
the  society  he  bad  so  often  preserved,  the  settlement  he  had  conducted 
throagh  difficulties  as  formidable  as  the  infancy  of  Carthage  or  Rome  had  to 
encounter,  and  the  scenes  he  had  dignified  by  so  much  wisdom  and  virtoe. 
But  our  sympathy  with  his  regret  is  abated  by  the  reflection,  that  a  longer 


dlnala  office,  and  mignt  have  deprived  the  world  of  that  stock  of  valuable 
knowledge,  and  his  ovm  character  of  that  accession  of  fame,  which  the 
publication  of  his  travels  has  been  the  means  of  perpetuating."  Unfor- 
tunately, Smith  never  returned  to  Virginia,  and  his  loss,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  a  most  lamentable  circumstance  for  the  colony.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  from  the  time  of  his  departure,  sixty  only  of  fifs 
hundred  colonists  reniained  alive.  They  ^ere  soon  after  so  disheartened 
that  they  embarked  on  board  their  vessels,  with  all  their  stores,  ana 
actually  dropped  down  the  James  river  as  far  as  Mulberry  island,  with  the 
intention  of  leaving  the  country  forever.  But,  as  they  lay  anchored  at 
the  island,  a  boat  suddenly  came  in  si^ht,  which  brought  the  news  that 
Lord  de  la  War  was  close  at  hand  with  an  English  fleet,  and  a  supply 
of  stares.     With  this  fleet  the  colonists  returned  to  Jamestown. 

Pocahontas  afterwards  married  an  Englishman,  and  went  with  her 
husband  to  his  native  country,  where  she  was  for  several  years  an  o^j^ 
of  great  curiosity  and  attention.  She  died  at  Glraveaend,  la  1616.  Tbe 
old  King,  Powhatan,  died  at  a  later  period,  at  the  age  of  nearly  <»ie  hun- 
dred  years. 

In  the  year  1622,  about  sixteen  months  after  the  landing  of  tbe  pil- 
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^ms  at  Plymouth,  Jamestown,  and  the  smaller  English  settlements  in  Viiv 
ginia,  were  simultaneously  threatened  with  a  general  massacre.  This  was 
on  the  22d  of  March,  the  trihes  round  ahout  having  all  been  drawn  together 
by  Opechancanough,  the  brother  of  Powhatan.  They  had  assembled 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  marching  secretly  through  the  woods 
by  night.  The  English  were  in  perfect  security,  meanwhile,  supposing 
the  Indians  to  be  friendly  as  e\'er.  Opechancanough  was  so  artful  as  to 
send  presents  of  venison  and  wild  fowl  to  the  English  on  the  morning  of 
the  fatal  day.  "  Sooner  shall  the  sky  fall,"  said  this  deceitful  old  sachem, 
"  than  the  peace  shall  be  violated  on  my  part." 

But  the  terrible  hour  soon  came.  At  mid-day  the  savages  rushed  out 
in  immense  numbers  from  the  woods,  all  around  the  villages  and  houses 
of  the  whites,  falling  upon  man,  woman,  and  child,  without  mercy,  mang- 
ling even  the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  English,  with  the  most  fero- 
cious cruelty.  In  one  hour,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  English 
were  killed.  So  sudden  was  the  attack,  that  the  people  hardly  knew 
who  were  their  enemies,  or  where  they  had  come  from.  It  was  mere 
chance  that  saved  the  colony  from  entire  ruin.  A  Christian  Indian, 
named  Chanco,  lived  with  one  Richard  Pace,  and  was  kindly  treated  by 
him  and  his  family.  The  night  before  the  massacre,  a  brother  of  Chanco 
came  and  slept  with  him,  told  him  the  whole  Indian  plot,  and  directed 
him  to  undertake  the  murder  of  his  master  the  next  day.  Poor  Chanco 
WHS  shocked,  and  the  moment  his  brother  had  gone,  disclosed  the  scheme 
to  his  master.  Notice  was  immediately  given  in  all  directions  among  the 
English ;  and  thus  Jamestown  and  some  other  places  were  saved.  The 
Indians  were  severely  punished  for  this  massacre  within  a  few  years,  and 
never  after  gave  the  colony  much  trouble. 

After  the  massacre  just  related,  nothing  of  great  interest  occurred  in 
Virginia  till  the  period  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  settlements 
increased,  village  after  village  sprung  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  colony 
became  rich  and  powerful ;  the  Indians  gradually  retired  to  the  interior, 
as  the  white  people  encroached  upon  their  hunting  grounds,  and,  after 
many  years,  there  were  only  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  mighty 
tribes  who  once  threatened  to  drive  the  English  emigrants  away  from 
the  country. 
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NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Trb  final  and  effectual  settlement  of  Carolina  originated  with  the  Earl 
3f  Clarendon,  and  other  courtiers  of  Charles  11.  On  their  application 
for  a  charter,  he  granted  them  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  thirty-first 
and  thirty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  hold  in  absolute  proprietor- 
ship, only  reserving  the  sovereign  dominion  to  the  crown.  The  first 
grant  was  made  in  1663.  A  second  and  more  definite  charts  r  was  given 
to  them  in  1665,  at  which  date  there  were  two  settlements  widrin  what  is 
now  North  Carolina.     The  principal  one  was  located  a  little  north  of  Albe- 
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marie  sound.  The  other  was  a  small  colony,  which  had  removed  from  Maa- 
sachusetts  in  1660,  and  settled  on  what  is  now  called  Oldtown  creek,  near  the 
south  side  pf  Clarendon  river.  They  deserted  their  hahitations  in  less  than 
two  years,  and  returned  home,  leaving  many  hogs  and  neat  cattle  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  The  latter  had  quarrelled  with  them,  and  killed  and 
stolen  their  cattle,  for  having  sent  off  a  few  of  their  Indian  children,  to  he 
educated  in  Massachusetts,  as  the  colonists  said,  hut  as  the  Indians  sus- 
pected, for  the  purpose  of  making  them  slaves.  The  loss  of  this  colony 
was  soon  supplied  hy  another  of  English  planters  from  the  island  of 
Barhadoes.  These  planters,  wishing  to  settle  on  the  American  continent, 
employed  one  Captain  Hitten  to  explore  the  coast,  in  a  small  vessel,  with 
a  crew  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men.  He  was  ordered  to  he  particular  in 
examining  the  lands  which  the  Massachusetts  people  had  just  left. 
In  September,  1663,  he  landed  within  Cape  Fear,  and  proceeded  up 
Clarendon  river  with  his  boat,  till  his  progress  was  stopped  by  floating 
logs.  Soon  after  this,  he  purchased  from  the  Indians  a  large  tract  ^f 
land,  for  which  he  paid  them  in  kettles  and  beads. 

Proprietary  governments  have  seldom  been  known  to  flourish.  Seve- 
ral colonies  were  established  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  various 
regulations  were  made  for  their  management ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  a  Constitution  of  an  aristocratic  character,  framed  by  the  celebrated 
John  Locke,  was  found  to  be  entirely  impracticable.  In  1680,  Charleston 
was  founded,  and  emigration  to  Carolina  from  diflerent  parts  of  Europe 
became  frequent ;  but  by  the  neglect  and  incapacity  of  the  Govemois, 
the  afiairs  of  the  colony  were  often  involved  in  confusion. 

The  colonists  of  Carolina  sufiered  but  little  from  the  Indians,  till  about 
the  year  1703.  At  that  time  Governor  Daniel  stipulated  by  the  treaty 
with  the  Indian  chiefs,  that  no  rum  should  be  sold  to  an  Indian  by  any 
trader.  The  younfif  Indians,  however,  complained  of  this,  as  a  restraint 
upon  their  natural  liberty.  Some  time  afterwards,  they  demanded  and 
obtained  the  usual  supply  of  rum,  unawed  by  the  great  havoc  which 
strong  drink  had  occasioned  among  the  tribes. 

The  Chowanoke  Indians,  who  could  bring  three  thousand  bowmen  into 
the  field  in  Smith's  time,  were  now  reduced  to  fifteen  men,  and  lived  in 
a  sinpfle  miserable  village  on  Bennett's  creek.  The  Mangoacks  had 
equally  diminished  in  strength,  and  the  powerful  Muatocks  had  whoUy 
disappeared.  Fifteen  hundred  volunteers,  living  on  the  north  side  of 
Albemarle  sound,  had  assembled  at  Dasamonquipo,  in  1585,  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  English  colony  on  Roanoke  island ;  but  all  the  tribes  to 
which  these  Indians  belonged,  were  now  reduced  to  forty-six  fighting 
men. 

In  fact,  the  Tuscaroras,  who  lived  on  the  Neuse  river,  were  now  the 
only  powerful  tribe  in  North  Carolina ;  they  could  muster  one  thousand 
two  hut  dred  fighting  men ;  the  Waccon  Indians  one  hundred  and  twenty ; 
and  abo  it  a  dozen  other  tnbes  together  might  muster  half  as  many  more. 
These  Indians  had  observed,  with  natural  indignation,  the  encroach- 
ments c  f  the  whites  upon  the  reserved  squares  .of  the  various  tribes. 
Their  temper  was  soured,  togr,  by  the  frequent  impositions  of  fiaudalent 
traders. 
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The  fiist  nhike  moa  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  jealousy,  was  one  John 
Lawson,  well  known  among;  ihem  as  Surveyor-General  of  the  piovince 
of  North  Carolina.  He  had  marked  ofTsome  of  their  lands,  andamonff 
the  rest,  a  tract  of  five  thousand  acres,  and  another  of  ten  thousand,  had 
been  lately  surveyed  for  Giafienried.  Soon  after  this,  La.wson  and  Graf- 
fenried,  together,  undertook  to  explore  the  waters  of  the  Neuse.  They 
took  a  amali  boat  at  Newbem,  and  ascended  the  river.  In  the  evening 
of  the  first  day,  they  slopped  at  Coram,  an  Indian  village,  where  they  in- 
tended to  lodge.  Here  they  met  two  Tuskaroras,  though  Lawson  had 
assured  Gra^nried,  that  the  banks  were  uninhabited.  These  two  were 
soon  after  joined  by  a  great  number  more,  well  armed.  The  Baron  now 
grew  uneasy.  He  whispered  to  Lawson,  that  they  had  better  proceed  ly 
3ie  river.  Lawson  assented,  not  liking  the  looks  of  the  Indians  himself^; 
and  they  began  to  move  off  from  the  fire  they  had  made,  towards  the 
river.  They  had  no  sooner  reached  their  boats,  however,  than  such  a 
press  of  the  savages  followed  close  after  them,  that  it  became  impassible 
to  keep  them  oH*.     They  took  the  arms  and  provisions  of  the  two  travel 


ers,  and  then  stripped  them  of  every  thing  else.  The  Indians  afterwarda 
compelled  them  to  accompany  them  to  an  Indian  village,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  river.  There  the  two  captives  were  dehvered  to  the 
sachem  of  the  village,  who  immediately  called  a  council,  at  which  one  of 
the  Indians  delivered  a  long  and  violent  speech.  The  question  was  then 
put,  whe'her  the  whites  should  be  bound  :  this  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  reason  given  was,  that  the  guilty  should  always  have  an 
o|mortunity  to  defend  and  explain  their  conduct. 

The  next  morning,  the  captives,  anxious  as  to  their  fate,  desired  to 
know  what  the  Indians  intended  to  do  with  them.  They  were  told,  that 
the  aachem  would  that  evening  invite  a'number  of  neighboring  sachems 
to  an  enterlainraenl,  who  would  also  assist  in  the  trial,  and  the  decision 
of  the  prisoners'  fate.  In  the  evening,  accordingly,  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred Vidians  collected,  forty  of  whom  were  chiefs  or  leading  men.  Bj 
iheM  forty,  the  prisoners  were  interrogated  very  closely,  as  to  their 
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intention  in  ascending  tlie  river.  The  latter  replied,  that  they  wen 
endeavoring  to  find  and  lay  out  some  shorter  and  better  road  to  Virginift 
than  the  present  one  travelled  by  the  Carolina  settlers.  Such  a  road,  they 
said,  would  accommodate  the  Indians  as  much  as  the  English. 

The  sachems  were  still  dissatisfied.  They  complained  much  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Carolina  colonies  towards  them,  and  charged  Lawson,  in 
particular,  with  having  stolen  their  land.  The  result  of  this  unfortunate 
aflair  was  the  execution  of  Lawson,  and  the  detention  of  Graffenried. 

Fears  of  punishment  for  this  outrage  led  to  still  further  cruelties  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  A  plan  of  general  massacre  was  laid,  and  car- 
ried into  too  successful  execution.  About  Roanoke,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  of  the  whites  were  slain  in  a  single  evening.  The  Indian 
force  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  bownnen,  dispersed  in  small  bands 
through  the  settlements.  North  Carolina  did  not  contain  two  thousand 
fighting  men  in  all,  at  this  time.  An  express,  therefore,  had  been  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  the  southern  province  for  assistance. 

Governor  Craven  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  force,  as  requested.  The 
Charleston  Assembly  voted  four  thousand  pounds  for  the  service  of  the 
war ;  and  a  body  of  militia,  under  Colonel  Barnwell,  marched  against 
the  savages.  •  Directly  after,  were  sent  two  hundred  and  eighteen  friendly 
Cherokee  Indians,  seventy-nine  Creeks,  forty-one  Catabaws,  and  twenty* 
eight  Yamassees,  well  furnished  with  arms,  and  commanded  by  five 
Carolinian  captains.  In  this  expedition,  nearly  one  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  slain  but  the  savages  still  continued  to  cause  great  alarm,  and 
the  settlers  on  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico  rivers  were  almost  ruined  by  their 
incursions. 

In  1719,  South  Carolina  ceased  to  be  governed  by  the  Proprietors,  and 
became  a  royal  province,  subject,  like  Massachusetts  and  most  of  the 
olher  colonies,  only  to  the  King,  through  the  Governor  by  him  appointed. 
Carolina  was  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  about  the  same  time. 
This  revolution  was  effected  by  the  people,  taking  their  own  cause  into 
their  own  hands.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Proprietors,  and  abjur- 
ed their  authority.  The  King  afterwards  sanctioned  their  doings,  and 
declared  the  rights  of  the  Proprietors  forfeited.  In  1715,  South  Carolina 
was  devastated  by  an  Indian  war.  Even  in  the  large  and  fortified  town  of 
Charleston,  they  excited  great  apprehensions.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed 
there  by  the  Governor,  and  all  vessels  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  harbor. 
Agents  were  dispatched  to  Virginia  and  to  England  for  assistance,  and 
hills  stamped  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  within  a  few  days.  Governor 
Craven  marched  out  into  the  back  country,  at  the  head  of  the  militia^ 
against  the  largest  body  of  savages. 

Meanwhile,  the  more  northern  Indians  had  advanced  to  within  fifty 
miles  from  Charleston.  Thomas  Barker,  a  militia  captain,  collected  ninety 
horsemen,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy.  But  he  was  led,  nnfortn- 
nately,  by  the  treachery  of  an  Indian  guide,  into  an  ambuscade,  where  a 
large  party  of  savages  lay  concealed  on  the  ground.  He  advanced  into 
the  midst  of  them  without  suspecting  his  danger.  They  then  suddenly 
sprong  up  from  the  bushes  all  around  him,  raised  the  war  whocp,  and 
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fired  upon  his  men.     The  captain  and  several  more  of  the  whites  Fell  ni 
the  first  onset,  and  the  remainder  retreated  in  disorder.     In  this  war  four 


hundred  Carolinians  were  massacred,  and  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was 
very  considerable. 

Oeosou — aa  well  as  what  are  now  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  both 
which  haTe  been  cut  off  from  it  into  separate  States — was  included  in  the 
patent  granted  to  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina.  It  was  not  till  June  9, 
1732,  indeed,  that  a  separate  charter  was  granted  by  King  George  II.  to 
a  company  of  twenty-one  English  gentleman,  entitled  "Trustees  for 
estabUshinff  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America." 

Jamea  Edward  OglethoTpe,  one  of  the  trustees,  was  among  the  emi* 
grants.  So  also  was  Mi.  Herbert,  an  Episcopal  English  clergyman,  and 
on  Italian,  engaged  by  the  trustees  to  instruct  the  colonists  in  the  art  of 


winding:  silk.     They  left  England,  November  16, 1732,  in  the  ship  Anne, 
Captain  Thomas,  and  arrived  at  Charleston,  January  13th  of  the  next 
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yeai.  There  Oglethorpe  and  his  colony  were  very  kindly  treated,  and 
fuTiiished  with  all  possible  aid.  Many  of  the  Carolinians  sent  them 
provisions,  and  hogs,  and  cattle,  to  begin  their  stock.  The  Assembly 
voted  to  furnish  them  one  hundred  and  four  head  of  breeding  cattle, 
twenty-five  hogs,  and  twenty  barrels  of  rice.  Some  scout  boats  were 
also  ordered,  with  a  body  of  rangers,  to  protect  the  new  adventurers  from 
the  savages  in  Georgia,  while  they  should  be  preparing  house?,  or  explor- 
ing the  Georgian  coast. 

Oglethorpe  now  set  sail  again  from  Charleston,  and  landed,  in  a  few 
days,  near  Yamacraw  bluff.  Here  he  tarried  to  examine  the  country; 
and,  t>eing  pleased  with  the  high  spot  of  ground  just  named,  situated  on 
a  large  navigable  river,  he  fixed  on  it  for  his  new  settlement.  He  marked 
out  a  town  on  the  hill,  and,  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  which 
ran  past  it,  called  it  Savannah. 

The  company  for  the  settlement  of  Georgia  was  incorporated  by  Greorge 
II.  for  exporting  to  this  part  of  America,  free  of  expense,  families  laboring 
under  the  hardships  of  poverty.  The  design  was  laudable,  but  the  exe- 
cution of  the  project  was  not  well  managed.  Impolitic  res^trictions  laid 
upon  the  colonists,  produced  a  languor  from  which  their  affairs  never 
recovered  while  they  continued  to  be  proprietary.  In  1752,  the  charter 
was  surrendered  to  the  King,  and  the  government  modelled  according  to 
that  of  the  other  colonies.* 


*  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  engaged  at  an  early  periotl  in  the 
of  the  Revolution ;  Georgia  did  not  join  the  confederation  iHi  the  year  1775. 

Virginia  was  originally  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present.  It  included 
what  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Ker.tucky  ]  this  became  a  separate  district  in  1796, 
and  in  1792  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  United  States. 

Tennessee  was  a  pan  of  the  two  Carolinas  until  1729 ;  these  colonies  then  being 
divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  was  attached  to  the  former;  in 
1789,  i:  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1796  bocarae  an  independent  State 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 


QcBKN  Mary  the  Catholic  ascended  the  tbrooe  of  England  in  1553, 
and  in  less  than  six  yeaia,  two  hundred  and  seventy  persons  were 
burned,  and  more  than  twelve  thousand  Protestant  or  Puritan  clergy- 
men were  driven  from  their  pulpits.  The  persecuted  religion,  however, 
still  found  thousands  to  profess  il ;  for  there  never  was  a  creed  or  faith 
which  has  not  flourished  from  .being  trampled  on.  A  congregation  of 
two  hundred  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  their  meetings  in  the 
very  heart  of  London.  These  assemblies  were  held  in  secret,  and 
uuaer  the  cover  of  night.  No  secresy,  however,  could  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Catholics,  and  the  meeting  was  discovered.  The  house  in 
which  it  was  held,  overhung  the  Thames,  and  it  was  watched  only  on 
the  land  side.  This  circumstance  saved  the  congregation.  A  seaman 
belonging  to  it  discovered  the  danger,  leaped  into  the  river,  and  procured 


a  boat,  in  which  the  Puritans  were  in  a  few  hours  conveyed  lo  a  place 
of  safety. 

When  the  spirited  and  absolute  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  crown,  she 
persecuted  vast  numbers  for  refusing  to  conform  lo  the  ceremonies  of  the 
English  church.  In  1802,  a  large  company  of  those  who  refused  to 
obey  these  rites,  determined  to  leave  England,  for  the  Netherlands. 
They  assembled,  for  this  purpose,  at  a  place  near  Boston,  the  capital  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  a  seaport.  Their  intended  enterprize  was  discovered, 
and  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  public  authority.     In  the  following 
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year,  a  number  of  them  resolved  upon  a  second  trial,  and  agreed  witli  i 
Dulcli  captain  lo  carry  them  to  Holland.  After  varioas  accidents,  tbej 
reached  ins  place  of  liieir  destination,  and  ai\er  remaining  a  y 
led  tw) 


sterdam,  they  removed  to  Leyden.  Here  they  remained  twelre  yean, 
when  they  procurod  a  patent  for  land  of  the  Vii^iinia  company  n 
England,  ana  on  the  6ih  of  August,  1630,  set  sail  for  the  New  Worid. 
They  intended  to  settle  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Hudson,  but  as  wat 
supposed,  through  the  connivance  of  the  captain,  they  were  earned  much 
fumieT  north,  and  on  the  11th  of  November,  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Cape  Cod.  The  very  day  they  landed,  an  armed  party  was  sent  to 
miwe  discoveries.  Tnev  returned  at  nigfal,  having  found  iMrthiiig  but 
water,  woods,  and  sand  nills.  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  they 
all  rested.  On  Monday,  the  men  went  on  shore  to  refresh  themselve*; 
the  women  to  wash,  attended  by  a  guard ;  and  the  carpenter  began  to 
repair  the  shallop  for  the  purpose  of  coasting.  On  Wednesday,  Captain 
Miles  Standish  took  a  party  of  sixteen  men,  weU  armed,  and  went  to 
make  further  diEcovcries.  About  a  mile  from  the  sea,  they  saw  five  In- 
dians who  fled.  They  pursued  them  ten  miles ;  but,  night  coming  od, 
they  stationed  sentinels,  kindled  a  fire,  and  rested  quietly  around  it. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  December,  the  pilgrims  sent  out  a  fourth 
expedition.  The  ground  was  now  covered  with  snow ;  and  the  cold 
wind  froze  the  salt  water  on  the  clothes  of  the  men,  like  coats  of  maiL 
Having  landed,  they  made  a  fire,  and  slept  in  the  woods  the  first  ni^L 
The  next  dav,  they  discovered  an  Indian  burying-yard,  surrounded  by 
palisadoes.  Many  of  the  graves  were  staked  around  with  a  circle  m 
wood.  At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  there  was  a  cry  of  "In- 
dians !  Indians  1"  by  the  guard  they  had  set,  and  a  shower  of  arrows  fell 


ia  among  them,  followed  by  horrible  yells.  But  the  noise  of  the  Ei^ 
Ush  guru  was  still  more  terrible  to  the  savagea.  They  thouji^t  the  i«* 
pwt  a  nrt  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fled  in  great  fear.    Their  >r* 
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TDWB  were  kept,  by  the  while  men,  as  curiosities.  They  were  pointed 
with  deers'  horn  and  eagles'  claws. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  the  whole  party  of  the  pilgrims  landed  al 
the  place  af^rwards  called  Plymouth,  and  having  determined  to  niant  a 
settlement  there,  begun  to  cut  timber  for  building.  The  rock  on  which 
they  first  stepped  in  landing,  still  exists,  and  strangers  from  all  quarters 
visit  it,  as  they  pass  through  the  town.  When  they  left  England,  the 
whole  number  of  the  emigrants  was  one  hundred  and  one.  When  the 
spring  came,  forty-six  were  dead.  All  these  had  died  froip  the  various 
hiudahip  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  But  by  the  3d  of  March, 
those  who  remained  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  winter  was  past.  There  were 
now  warm  showers  Jie  spring  having  set  in  earlier  than  usual.  The 
settlers  had  laid  jut  the  town  into  streets  and  lots,  and  erected  buildings 
of  considerable  size.  They  deposited  their  provisions  and  ammunition 
in  a  storehouse,  with  a  thatched  roof.  Though  this  was  constantly 
guarded,  the  roof  took  fire  during  the  winter ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  with  its  contents,  was  saved.  They  could  scarcely  have  pre- 
served hfc,  had  their  stores  been  consumed. 

The  English  soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Massassoit,  a  power- 
ful Indian  chieftain,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  pre- 
served by  him  and  his  successors  for  fifty  years.  Through  his  influence, 
nine  of  the  petty  sachem.',  ot  Indian  chiefs,  in  his  neighborhood,  who 
had  been  jealous  of  the  English,  came  to  Plymouth,  and  subscribed  a 
treaty  of  submission  to  the  King  of  England.  Others,  from  the  island 
Capawoc,  since  called  Miirlha'a  Vineyard,  sent  messengers  for  the  same 
purpose. 

In  September,  1621,  a  shallop,  with  ten  men,  was  sent  to  explore 
MasaachuselU  Bay,  in  which  they  found  numerous  fertile  and  beautiful 


islands,  mostly  cleared  of  wood.     The  Indiana  seemed  to  lead  a  rerv 
happy  life  here,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  settlers,  at  PIynu>Uttl< 
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that  this  Ticinity  had  not  been  selected  for  the  site  of  the  new  col- 
ony, 

in  November,  1621,  a  ship,  wilh  thirty-five  passengers,  arrived  from 
England.  Unfortunately  she  was  out  of  provisions,  and  the  colonists 
were  obliged  to  victual  her  home.  They  were  without  bread  in  conse- 
euence,  for  two  months  of  the  winter. 

The  summer  of  1629  being  dry,  the  harvest  was  scanty,  and  the  colo- 
nists were  compelled  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  Indiana.  Governor 
Bradford  travelled  among  the  tribes  for  this  purpose,  and  obtained  twen- 
tyeight  hogsheads  of  corn,  which  he  paid  for  in  knives,  blankets,  beads. 


and  other  things  of  (hat  kind.  Squanlo,  a  friendly  Indian,  who  guided 
him  upon  this  route,  fell  sick  and  died.  He  asked  the  Governor,  on  his 
death-bed,  to  pray  for  him,  "  that  he  might  go  lo  the  English  man's  hea- 
ven." This  Indian  Avas  of  great  .service  to  the  colony,  but  wn.?  a  fellow 
of  great  cunning  and  deceit.  He  sometimes  sent  word  to  a  tribe,  secret- 
ly, that  the  English  were  coming  to  kill  ihcm,  assuring  ihem,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  could  obtain  peace  for  them,  and  he  only.  The  tribe  would 
send  him  presents,  accordingly,  to  procure  peace,  when,  in  fact,  no  war 
had  been  thought  of.  They  considered  him  a  very  great  man,  supposing 
that  he  prevented  the  war.  He  now  and  then  frighiened  ilicm  by  telling 
rather  large  stories  about  the  English  gunpowder.  He  told  them,  also, 
that  the  colonists  kept  the  plague  barrelled  up  in  a  cellar  under  the 
Plymouth  meeling-house,  ready  to  send  among  the  Indian  tribes,  when- 
ever they  wished  to  destroy  ihera.  It  is  probable  that  those  dishonest 
accounts  had  some  effect  in  keeping  the  Indians  peaceable. 

The  aborigines  of  this  part  of  the  continent  lived  together  in  tribes  ol 
a  few  hundreds,  and  sometimes  a  few  thousands,  procuring  their  subsist 
eaee  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Flesh  and  fish  they  roasted  on  a  sticli 
or  broiled  on  the  fire.  Sometimes  they  boiled  their  meat  and  corn  brput 
ting  hot  stones  into  water ;  but  the  latter  was  usually  parched.     Thrr 
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also  raised  peas,  beans,  and  pumpkins.  There  was  generajly  a  sort  of 
rude  garden  near  each  wigwam,  wilh  a  small  cornfield.  The  womea 
cultivated  the  land  ;  they  used  large  oyster  and  other  shells  for  hoes,  till 
th«  whites  supplied  them  with   iron  ones.      They  performed  all  the 


drudgery  about  the  house.  The  men  were  usually  abroad,  engaged  in 
hunting,  fishing,  or  fighting ;  when  at  home,  they  lounged  lazily  about 
the  wigwams.  In  fishing,  they  used  crooked  bones  for  hooks,  and  made 
nets  of  the  bark  of  the  Indian  hemp,  or  of  the  sinews  of  the  moose  and 
deer.  Those  who  lived  along  the  coast  were  skilful  Rshermen,  and 
caught  great  numbers  of  seal. 

It  does  not  come  ivithin  our  plan  to  give  any  detailed  narrative  of  the 
erents  of  the  Indian  wars.  The  most  formidable  of  these  was  that 
known  as  King  Philip's  War,  The  capture  of  Fort  Mystic  from  the 
Pequots  at  the  mouth  of  Mystic  river,  near  the  present  site  of  Slonington, 
was  an  achievement  of  some  note  on  the  part  of  the  settlers.  Ninety 
men  were  mustered  for  this  purpose  in  Connecticut,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Mason  of  Massachusetts ;  these  were  joined  by  a 
Urge  party  of  friendly  Indians,  and  the  whole  body  entered  the  Pequot 
territory,  and  commenced  their  march  towards  the  fort. 

The  numbar  of  the  Indian  allies  was  near  five  hundred.  They  march- 
ed in  one  body  before  the  English  force,  and  were  constantly  boasting 
how  gallantly  they  should  fight..  But  when  Captain  Mason  informed 
them  he  was  resolved  to  attack  the  Pequots  in  their  fort,  they  were  hor- 
ror-struck, and  quite  a  number  of  the  Narraganselts  took  the  liberty  to 
return  home.  Mason,  however,  marched  on  through  the  wilderness,  till 
he  came  to  a  small  swamp  between  two  hills,  just  at  dusk.  The  camp 
was  pitched,  that  night,  near  two  large  rocks  in  Groton,  since  called  Por- 
ter's rocks.  The  soldiers  were  tired,  and  slept  soundly  on  the  ground, 
with  stones  for  their  pillows.  Guards  were  kept  watching  in  advance, 
who  could  hear  the  Pequots  at  the  fcrt,  yelling  and  singing,  and  a  '~~  ' 
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meny,  till  midnight.  They  were  rejoicing  because  the  BngUnh  Tessdi 
had  passed  down  the  river  some  days  before,  and  they  supposed  they 
had  gone  away. 

About  two  hours  before  day,  the  Captain  roused  his  Indians,  and  the 
eighty  brave  white  men,  who  were  with  him,  and  marched  on  a  mile  or 
two,  to  the  foot  of  a  large  hill.  The  moon  shone  brijfhlty,  and  he  per- 
ceived, as  he  halted  here,  that  his  Indians,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  marching  a  long  way  in  front,  were  now  hngering  far  in  the  fear. 
He  sent  a  messenger  back  lo  Uncas,  to  ask  where  ihe  fort  was.  He 
answered,  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  was  asked  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  Indians  ?  and  he  replied,  that  they  were  horribly  frightened. 
"  Sassacus,"  they  said,  "  was  in  the  fort ;  and  he  was  all  one  devil ; 
nobod)^  could  kill  him."  Mason  now  told  the  Indians  to  surround  the 
fort  as  for  off  as  they  pleased,  and  look  at  the  English,  during  the  battle. 
They  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  and  posted  themselves  in  a  circl* 
around  the  fort,  at  about  twenty  rods  distaiice. 

The  day  was  now  dawning,  and  the  fort  was  still  perfectly  silenL 
The  Enghsh  had  come  within  a  rod  or  two  of  it,  when  an  Indian  dt^ 
barked,  and  a  Pequot  roared  out,    "  Owannux !    Owannux  !"   "  The  En- 


glish."    The  English  pressed  on,  (ired   upon  the  Indians  through  Ou. 

Salisadoes,  as  they  sprang  up  from  sleep,  and  then  entered  the  principal 
oor  of  the  fori,  sword  in  hand.  The  flashing  and  roar  of  arms,  the 
shrieks  and  yells  of  the  men,  wotnen,  and  children  within,  and  the 
shouting  of  the  circle  of  Narragansetts  without,  were  tremendous.  The 
Pequots  fought  well ;  but  they  were  driven,  at  last,  lo  shelter  themselies 
in  meir  wigwams,  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  where,  from 
every  window  and  door,  they  made  a  most  ohslinale  defence.  Captain 
Mason  now  cried  out,  "  We  must  burn  them !"  He  entered  a  wigwam, 
and  fired  the  mats  of  ihe  roof  with  a  brand.  The  flames  ran  from  roof 
to  roof,  till  every  wigwam  was  blazing.  The  English  now  left  the  fort, 
uui  compassed  it  about  on   all  sides;    their  Indian  allii'^  plucking 
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up  courage,  and  forming  a  line  behind  them.  These  did  little  exec'i- 
lion,  to  be  sure,  except  to  frighten  the  Pequots  with  ther  horrible  war- 
whoop. 

The  enemy  were  panic-struck.  The  flames  forced  them  from  their 
hiding-places  into  the  open  light ;  and  the  English,  from  without,  shot 
them  do\^Ti  like  a  herd  of  deer.  Some  climbed  the  palisadoes,  but  there 
they  were  pierced  by  the  English  bullets.  Some  sallied  out  in  despera- 
tion, and  were  cut  down ;  others  waited  for  the  English  in  their  burning 
wigwams.  When  they  found  that  the  women  were  spared,  many  of 
them  cried  out,  "  I  squaw,  I  squaw ;"  but  it  could  not  save  them.  Six 
'^T  seven  hundred  of  them  were  slaughtered. 


Several  adventurers  from  England  settled  in  the  countries  of  Mains 
and  New-Hampshire  ;  these  remained,  for  some  time,  separate  govern- 
mentSt  but  were  afterwards  united  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  By  Wil- 
liam III.  Plymouth  and  Maine  were  annexed  to  Massachusetts ;  but 
New-Hampshire  was  made  a  distinct  government  dependent  on  the 
crown. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  Colonies  of  New-England  were  subjected 
by  attacks  from  the  Indians,  and  the  difficulties  attendmg  an  effectual  co- 
operation while  in  a  separate  state,  became  early  visible  ;  and  a  confe- 
deration had  been  projected  prior  to  1638.  This  important  confederation, 
however,  was  not  completely  arranged  and  digested  till  1643.  It  was 
then  agreed,  that  a  Congress  should  be  formed,  of  two  Commissioners 
from  each  colony,  chosen  annually,  to  be  called  "  the  Representatives  of 
the  United  Colonies  of  New-England."  Ehode  Island  was  desirous  of 
being  admitted  to  the  Union ;  but  was  not  then  received.  From  this 
period,  the  New-England  States  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  po- 
litical body.  Hudson's  river  was  first  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Englishman,  from  whom  the  Dutch  purchased  the  right  of  establishing  a 
colony  on  its  banks.  Attempts  were  soon  made  to  settle  upon  it ;  and  in 
1615,  a  fort  was  built,  and  a  small  number  of  inhabitants  fixed  on  the 
south-west  point  of  Manhattan's  Island,  now  the  site  of  New-York,  In 
1664,  it  was  seized  by  the  English  ;  and,  at  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667, 
they  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it  in  return  for  Surinam,  which 
they  ceded  to  the  Dutch.  This  fort,  and  consequently  the  whole  colony, 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1678,  through  the  treachery  of 
its  Governor ;  but,  in  the  year  following,  it  was  restored  to  the  Englishi 
who  retained  it  till  the  revolution. 

New  Jersey,  like  New-York,  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  who  plant- 
ed a  colony  in  the  county  of  Bergen,  between  the  years  1614  and  1620. 
A  few  Swedes  and  Finns  joined  them  in  1627 ;  and,  though  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  were  often  at  variance,  they  kept  joint  possession  of  the 
country  for  a  considerable  time.  Charles  II.  in  1634,  granted  the  whole 
territory  called  by  the  Dutch,  New  Netherlands^  and  of  which  New  Jer- 
sey formed  a  part,  to  the  Duke  of  York  his  brother,  who,  in  1664,  grant- 
ed New  Jersey  to  Lord  Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Carteret.     The  colony 
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was  in  1672  reduced  by  the  Dutch ;  but,  in  1674,  it  was  restored  to  the 
English.  In  the  same  year,  the  Duke  of  York  received  a  new  patent 
for  the  same  country,  and  again  divided  it  between  the  assigns  of  Lord 
Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  The  government  of  New  Jersey 
continued  to  be  proprietary,  till  it  was  divided  into  portions  so  small,  and 
the  number  of  proprietors  had  become  so  great,  that  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment were  continually  impeded.  The  Proprietors,  influenced  by 
this  and  other  inconveniences,  at  last,  in  1702,  surrendered  their  au- 
thority to  the  British  Government,  in  consequence  of  which  New  Jersey 
continued  iiQ  the  revolution  to  be  a  Royal  Government. 

The  history  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  consists  not,  like  that  of 
many  others,  of  a  detail  of  religious  dissensions ;  for  such  dissensions 
were  prevented  by  a  universal  toleration  in  religion,  from  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement.  Pennsylvania  continued  a  proprietary 
government  till  the  revolution.  William  Penn,  a  celebrated  Quaker,  in 
rr  'xm  for  his  father's  services  to  the  crown,  and  a  large  sum  due  frwin 
the  crown  to  himself,  obtained,  in  1681,  a  grant  of  the  country  which 
frcm  his  own  name,  was  called  Pennsylvania.  In  1682,  a  settlement 
wt  ij  made,  and  a  form  of  government  established.  In  the  year  following. 
Pein  prevailed  on  the  colonists  to  accept  a  form  of  goverpment  difierent 
from  that  which  had  been  first  adopted.  Penn's  presence  in  England  be- 
coming necessary,  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore,  concern- 
ing the  bounds  of  their  respective  American  possessions,  he  delegated 
the  powers  of  government,  in  his  absence,  to  five  Commissioners.  In  a 
short  time,  the  Proprietary  superseded  his  five  Commissioners,  and  sent 
deputies  to  govern  in  his  name.  "While  Markham  was  Governor,  in 
1696,  another  change  in  the  administration  was  efiected.  Penn,  once 
more,  visited  the  colony  in  1699,  and  during  his  stay  the  political  in- 
stitutions were  for  the  last  time  revised,  and  that  frame  of  govemroenl 
established  which  remained  unaltered  till  the  revolution.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  at  an  early  period  began  to  show  that  they  both  understood  and 
valued  freedom ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  deputies,  instigated  by  the 
arbitrary  disposition  of  Proprietaries,  they  maintained  that  freedom,  and 
preserved  the  charter  of  privileges  which  they  had  originally  maintained. 
It  deserves  to  be  specially  recorded,  that  the  Pennsylvanians  always 
treated  the  Indians  in  a  kind  and  just  manner.  They  purchased  from 
them  the  lands  which  they  occupied,  with  what  the  Indians  accounted 
equivalent,  and  observed  with  punctuality  the  articles  of  every  trace ; 
and  thus  won  from  the  natives  that  esteem  and  good-will  whicn  proved 
the  best  preservative  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  settlement. 

The  Dutch,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  the  banks  of  Hudson's 
River,  imagined  that  they  had  acquired  some  right  to  all  the  unsetded 
countries  in  their  neighborhood.  They  accordingly,  in  1623,  planted  a 
colony  on  the  river  Delaware,  This  colony  was,  in  a  short  time,  sup- 
planted by  one  from  Sweden ;  and  the  country  was  alternately  possessdl 
by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  till,  at  length,  both  parties  were  subjected  to 
the  English.  In  1674,  Charles  II.  granted  this  district,  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  Dutch  New  Netherlands,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
who,  in  1683,  sold  it  to  Penn;  from  that  time  till  the  revolution  it  made 
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part  of  Pennsylvania.    The  Assemblies  were  difierent,  but  the  same 
OoTernor  presided  in  both. 

Many  of  the  States  of  North  America  owe  their  first  settlement  to  re« 
ligions  disputes.  We  have  seen  how  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans 
peopled  the  States  of  New-England ;  and  Mabtland,  we  are  informed, 
owed  its  first  settlement  to  a  persecution  little  less  severe,  which,  in 
Britain,  was  carried  on  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  About  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  of  fortune  and  considerable  respectability,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, embarked  for  Maryland,  hoping  to  enjoy  that  peace  and  that 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  their  native  country  did  not  afford  them. 
This  colony  arrived  in  Maryland  in  1633,  and  Leonard  Calvert,  brodier 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  was  appointed  the  first  Oovemor.  Lands  were  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  colony  had  increased  in 
numbers  and  in  importance.  In  1638,  the  first  Assembly  was  appointed. 
The  grand  Convention  of  England,  in  1689,  took  the  government  from 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  made  it  a  Royal  Crovemment ;  and  the  dread  of 
Popery,  which  had  so  much  influence  in  producing  the  revolution  in 
Britain,  procured,  in  1692,  the  establishment  of  the  l^otestant  religion  in 
Maryland.    Lord  Baltimore,  however,  recovered  the  property  of  this 

government  in  1716;  and  retained  it  till  the  American  revolution, 
nring  which  his  property  in  lands  was  confiscated.  The  petition  of  his 
heir,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  for  the  recovery  of  his  right,  was  rejected  by 
the  Legislature  of  this  State. 
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Bbivg  in  possession  of  the  inland  seas  of  Canada,  as  they  are  justly 
termed,  and  of  the  mouths  of  the  grand  receiver  of  most  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  North  America,  the  French  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  uniting  their 
northern  and  southern  possessions  by  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  and  by  that  means  also  to  confine  the  English 
colonists  to  the  eastern  side  of  tne  AUeghanies.  In  their  northern  colo- 
nies their  military  strength  was  considerable;  Quebec  and  Montreal 
were  strongly  fortified;  and  at  other  points,  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton,  and 
the  forts  of  Lake  Champlain,  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  Frontignac,  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  several  others,  defended  the  frontiers.  They  had  also  erected 
a  considerable  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  with  the  Mononga- 
hela,  then  called  Du  Quesne,  but  now  forming  the  site  of  Pittsburg,  the 
Birmingham  of  America. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1755,  the  British  government  dispatched  Gen- 
eral Biaddock  to  America,  wiUi  a  respectable  force  to  expel  the  Frendi, 
and  keep  possession  of  the  territory ;  and  preparations  having  been 
made  by  France  to  dispatch  a  reinforcement  to  her  armies  in  Canada,  Ad* 
mind  Boscawen  was  ordered  to  endeavor  to  intercept  the  French  fleet  be- 
fore it  should  enter  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  April,  General 
Braddock  met  the  Governors  of  the  several  provinces  to  confer  upon 
the  plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Three  expeditions  were  resolved  upon ; 
one  against  Du  Quesne,  to  be  commanded  by  General  Braddock ;  one 
against  forts  Niagera  and  Frontignac,  to  be  commanded  by  Governor  Shir- 
ley ;  and  one  against  Crown  Point,  to  be  commanded  by  General  Johnson 
This  last  originated  with  Massachusetts,  and  was  to  be  executed  by  colo- 
nial troops  raised  in  New  England  and  New  York. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  these  expeditions,  another,  which 
had  been  previously  concerted,  was  carried  on  against  the  French  forts 
in  Nova  ocotia.  This  province  was  settled  by  the  French,  but  was 
ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Its  boundaries  not  having 
been  defined,  the  French  continued  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  English,  and  had  built  forts  for  their  defence.  To  gain 
possession  of  these  was  the  object  of  the  expedition.  About  two  thou- 
sand militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Winslow,  embarked  at  Boston ;  and 
being  joined  on  their  passage  by  three  hundred  regulars,  arrived  in  April 
at  the  place  of  their  destination.  The  forts  were  invested,  the  resistance 
made  was  trifling  and  inefiectual,  and  in  a  short  time  the  English  gained 
entire  possession  of  the  province,  according  to  their  own  definition  of  its 
boundaries.     Three  only  of  their  men  were  killed. 
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Of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  Braddock's  expedition  we  have  already  {^irea 
an  account.  The  two  northern  expeditions,  though  not  so  disastrous, 
did  not  either  of  them  succeed  in  attaining  the  object  proposed.  In  that 
a^inst  Crown  Point  much  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  distracted  couii- 
cils  ef  so  many  different  governments ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  of 
August,  that  General  Johnson,  with  three  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
arrived  at  the  fort  of  Lake  George,  on  his  way  to  Ticonderoga.  Mean- 
while the  French  squadron  had  eluded  Admiral  Boscawen ;  and,  as  soon 
IS  it  amved  at  Quebec,  Baron  Dieskau,  the  commander,  resolved  to  march 
tigainst  Oswego  with  his  own  twelve  hundred  regulars,  and  about  six 
hundred  Canadians  and  Indians.  The  news  of  Geaeral  Johnson^  SMve- 
ment  deternnned  Dieskau  to  change  his  plan,  snd  to  kad  his  (atom 
iirectly  against  the  American  camp.  General  Johnson  c&Ued  for  leiB- 
forcements :  eight  hundred  troops,  raised  as  a  corps  of  resewe  by  llsatft- 
chttsetts,  were  immediately  ordered  to  his  assistanre ;  and  the  same  csloHf 
undertook  to  raise  an  additional  number  of  two  thousand  men.  Cofcoasl 
Williams  was  sent  forward  with  one  thousand  men  to  amuse  and  reooanoH 
Ore  the  enemy.  He  met  them  four  miles  from  the  camp,  ofiered  battle,  wad 
was  defeated.  Another  detachment  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  Fieftdi 
were  now  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  camp>  whea  a  Ut 
finr  a  short  time  enabled  the  Americans  to  recover  their  alantt,  and  lo 
make  good  use  of  their  artillery  thiougb  tbe  fidlcn  trees,  behind  wkkh 
they  were  posted.  Dieskau  advanced  to  the  charge ;  but  be  ma  m 
finnly  received,  that  the  Indians  and  militia  gave  way  and  ied  :  be  was 
obliged  to  order  a  retreat  of  the  regulars;  and,  in  the  ardeai  puiaeit 
which  ensued,  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded  and  made  prisoDcr.  A 
scouting  party  had,  in  the  meantime,  taksD  the  enemy's  hegirage  ;  awl 
when  the  retreating  army  came  up,  they  attacked  it  so  siioeeasfoliy  Iran 
behind  the  trees,  that  the  panic-struck  soldiers  dropped  all  theiy  accoutre- 
ments, and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  for  their  posts  eu  the  ialns. 
This  victory  revived  the  spirits  of  the  colonists,  depressed  by  the  veceot 
defeat  of  Gleneral  Braddock,  but  the  success  was  not  improved  in  any 
proportion  to  their  expectation.  General  Shirley,  now  the  conunaader 
in  chief,  urged  an  attempt  on  Ticonderoga ;  but  a  council  ef  war  judgieg 
It  unadvisable,  Johnson  employed  the  remainder  of  the  campai^  inMti- 
fying  his  camp.  On  a  meeting  of  Commissioners  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  with  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  Yoik,  in 
October,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  army  under  Greneral  Joha* 
son  should  be  discharged,  excepting  six  hundred  men,  who  should  be 
engaged  to  garrison  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  William  Henry.  The  French 
retained  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  fortified  it. 

General  Shirley,  who  was  to  conduct  the  expedition  against  Niagaia 
and  Fort  Frontignac,  experienced  such  delays,  that  he  did  not  r^seh 
Oswego  until  the  21st  of  August.  On  his  arrival,  he  made  all  neiesaary 
preparations  for  the  expedition  to  Niagara ;  but,  through  the  desertion  of 
batteaux  men,  the  scarcity  of  wagons  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  tbe 
desertion  of  sledge  men  at  the  great  carrying  place,  the  conveys  nee  of 
provisions  and  stores  was  so  much  retarded,  that  nearly  four  weeks 
elapsed  before  he  could  commence  any  further  operations :  and  firom  a 
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eontinned  succession  of  adverse  circumstances,  in  a  council  of  war  cRlled 
on  the  27th  of  September,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  defer  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  succeeding  year ;  to  leave  Colonel  Mercer  at  Oswego, 
▼ith  a  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men,  and  to  build  two  additional  forts 
lor  the  secority  of  the  pkce  ;  while  the  General  should  return  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  Albany.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1755 :  it 
opened  with  the  brightest  prospects;  immense  preparations  had  been 
made,  yet  not  one  of  the  objects  of  the  three  principal  expeditions  had 
been  attained ;  and  by  this  ftdlure  the  whole  frontier  was  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Indians,  which  were  accompanied  by  their  usual  acts 
of  barbarity. 

The  colonies,  however,  far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  last  campaign,  determined  to  renew  and  increase  their  exertions. 
General  Shirley,  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  aU  the  military  opera- 
tions had  been  confided,  assembled  a  council  of  war  at  New  York  to 
concert  a  plan  for  the  ensuing  y^-  The  plan  adopted  by  the  council 
embraced  expeditions  against  Du  Quesne,  Niagara,  and  Crown  Point, 
and  the  dispatching  a  body  of  troops  by  way  of  the  rivers  Kennebeck 
and  Ghaudiere,  to  create  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Quebec.  Major-General 
Winslow  was  appointed  to  lead  the  expedition  against  Crown  roint.  He 
was  a  popular  officer,  and  the  colonists  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  expedi- 
tion ;  bat,  for  want  of  an  established  financial  S3rstem,  (their  only  taxes 
were  upon  lands  and  polls,)  the  requisite  funds  were  rais^  with  dimculty, 
and  the  recruiting  service  made  very  slow  progress.  Only  seven  thousand 
men  assembled  at  the  posts  on  Lake  Gkorge.  Greneral  Winslow  declared, 
that,  without  more  forces,  he  could  not  undertake  the  expedition ;  and  it 
would  probably  hare  been  abandoned,  had  he  not  been  reinforced  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  some  British  troops.  They  came  ever  with  General 
Abercrombie,  who  had  superseded  General  Shirley,  and  who  soon  aAer 
gave  place  to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun.  These  changes  produced  some 
unpleasant  contests  for  priority  of  rank.  General  Winslow  asserted 
frankly,  that  the  provincials  would  never  be  commanded  by  British 
officers ;  and  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  seriously  propounded  the  question, 
whether  the  colonial  troops,  with  his  Majesty's  arms  in  their  handn,  would 
refuse  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commanders  ?  He  was  answered  in 
the  affilrmative  ;  and  when  he  understood  that  the  New  England  troops, 
in  particular,  had  enlisted  under  the  condition  of  being  led  by  their  own 
officers,  he  agreed  to  let  those  troops  act  separately. 

While  the  English  were  adjusting  these  differences,  and  debating 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  attack  Fort  Niagara,  or  Fort  Du  Quesne 
Montcalm,  the  successor  of  Dieskau,  marched  against  Oswego  with  abou 
^yfe  thousand  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians.  His  artillery  played  with 
such  effect  upon  the  fort,  that  it  was  soon  declared  untenable ;  and  to 
avoid  an  assault,  the  garrison,  who  were  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  and 
had  stores  for  five  months,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
The  fort  had  been  an  object  of  considerable  jealousy  to  the  Five  Nations ; 
and  Montcalm  made  a  wise  use  of  his  conquest  by  demolishing  it  in  their 
presence.  The  English  and  American  army  was  now  thrown  upon  the 
defensive     Instead  of  attacking  Ticonderoga,  General  Winslow  was 
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ordered  to  forttfy  his  own  camp ;  Major-General  Webb,  with  foniteea 
hundred  regulars,  took  post  near  Wood  Creek ;  and  Sir  William  Johnson, 
with  one  thousand  militia,  was  stationed  at  the  Grerman  Flats.  The 
colonists  were  now  called  upon  for  reinforcements ;  and,  as  Parliament 
nad  distributed  among  them  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  poands 
for  the  last  year's  expenses,  they  were  enabled  to  answer  the  caU  with 
perhaps  more  promptitude  than  was  anticipated.  The  recruits  wexe 
on  their  way  to  the  camp,  when  intelligence  of  the  small-pox  at  Albany 
frightened  them  home  again.  The  other  provincials  were  equally  alarm- 
ed; and  all,  except  a  New  York  regiment,  were  dismissed.  Thus 
terminated  the  second  campaign.  The  expedition  up  the  Kennebeckhad 
been  abandoned ;  that  against  Niagara  was  not  commenced ;  and  not 
even  a  preparation  had  b^en  made  for  that  against  Du  Quesne. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  a  council  was  held  at 
Boston,  composed  of  Lord  Loudoun,  and  the  Governors  of  the  New 
England  provinces  and  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  this  council  his  Lordship 
proposed  that  New  England  should  raise  four  thousand  men  for  the 
ensuing  campaign  ;  and  that  a  proportionate  number  should  be  raised  If 
New  Y  ork  and  New  Jersey.  These  requisitions  were  complied  with ; 
and  in  the  spring  his  Lordship  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  con- 
siderable army.  Admiral  Hoibourn  arriving  in  the  beginning  of  July  at 
Halifax  with  a  powerful  squadron,  and  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand 
British  troops,  under  George  Viscount  Howe,  Lord  Loudoun  sailed  from 
New  York  with  six  thousand  regulars,  to  join  those  troops  at  the  place 
of  their  arrival.  Instead  of  the  complex  operations  undertaken  in  pre- 
vious campaigns,  his  Lordship  limited  his  plan  to  a  single  object.  Leav- 
ing the  posts  on  the  lakes  strongly  garrisoned,  he  resolved  to  direct  his 
whole  disposable  force  against  Louisburg ;  Halifax  having  been  deter- 
mined on  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  and  army  destined  foe 
the  expedition.  Information  was,  however,  soon  received,  that  a  French 
fleet  had  lately  sailed  from  Brest ;  that  Louisburg  was  garrisoned  by 
six  thousand  regulars,  exclusive  of  provincials;  and  that  it  was  also 
defended  by  seventeen  line  of  battle  ships,  which  were  moored  in  the 
harbor.  There  being  no  hope  of  success  against  so  formidable  a  force, 
the  enterprise  was  deferred  to  the  next  year  ;  the  General  and  Admi- 
ral on  the  last  of  August  proceeded  to  New  York ;  and  the  provincials 
were  dismissed. 

The  Marquis  De  Montcalm,  availing  himself  of  the  abeence  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  British  force,  advanced  with  an  army  of  nine  thou- 
sand men,  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry.  The  garrison  at  this 
fort  consisted  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  regulars,  and  its  forti- 
fications were,  strong  and  in  very  good  order ;  and  for  the  additional 
security  of  this  important  post.  General  Webb  was  stationed  at  Foil 
Edward  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  men.  The  French  commander, 
however,  urged  his  approaches  with  such  vigor,  that,  within  six  days 
after  the  investment  of  tne  fort.  Colonel  Monro,  the  commandant,  having 
in  vain  solicited  succor  from  General  Webb,  found  it  necessary  to  sorren- 
der  by  capitulation.  The  garrison  was  to  be  allowed  the  honors  of  war, 
and  to  be  protected  against  the  Indians  until  within  the  reach  of  Fort 
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Edward ;  but  the  next  morning,  a  great  number  of  Indians  having  bee" 
permitted  to  enter  the  lines,  began  to  plunder ;  and  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  they  fell  upon  the  sick  and  wounded,  whom  they  immediately 
massacred.  Their  appetite  for  carnage  being  excited,  the  defenceless 
troops  were  attacked  with  fiend-like  fury.  Monro  in  vain  implored 
Montcalm  to  provide  the  stipulated  guard,  and  the  massacre  proceeded. 
All  was  turbulence  and  horror.  On  every  side  savages  were  butchering 
and  scalping  their  wretched  victims.  Their  hideous  yells,  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  and  the  frantic  shrieks  of  others  shrinking  from  the  uplifted 
tomahawk,  were  heard  by  the  French  unmoved.  The  fury  of  the  sava- 
ges  was  permitted  to  rage  without  restraint,  until  fifteen  hundred  were 
killed,  or  hurried  captives  into  the  wilderness.  The  day  after  this  awfa 
tragedy,  Major  Putnam  was  sent  with  his  rangers  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.  When  he  came  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  their  rear  waj 
hardly  beyond  the  reach  of  musket  shot.  The  prospect  was  horrible  ii 
the  extreme ;  the  fort  demolished  ;  the  barracks  and  buildings  yet  bum 
ing ;  innumerable  fragments  of  human  carcasses  still  broiling  in  the  de 
caying  fires ;  and  dead  bodies,  mangled  with  tomahawks  and  scalping 
knives,  in  all  the  wantonness  of  Indian  barbarity,  were  every  where  scat 
tered  around. 

Thus  ended  the  third  campaign*  in  America  ;  happily  forming  thi 
last  of  a  series  of  disasters  resulting  from  folly  and  mismanagement 
rather  than  from  want  of  means  and  military  strength.     The  successet 

*  While  the  army  was  in  winter  quarters,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  exhibits 
the  watchful  jealousy  the  colonists  ever  exercised  over  their  liberties.  "  The  General 
Court  had  provided  barracks  on  Castle  Island  for  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  which 
had  been  expected  at  Boston.  Some  recruiting  officers  soon  afterwards  arrived  ai 
Nova  Scotia ;  and,  protesting  that  their  regiments  would  never  be  filled  up  if  the  men 
must  be  lodged  in  Uiese  barracks,  they  required  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  fiimish 
quarters,  according  to  the  act  of  Parliament.  The  justices  denied  that  the  act  of  Par- 
liament extended  to  this  country.  Lord  Loudoun  wrote  the  Court  a  letter,  and  asser^ 
ed  roundly  that  it  did;  Uiat,  moreover,  he  had  ' used  gentleness  and  patience'  long 
enough  ;  and  that,  unless  the  requisitions  were  complied  within  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  receipt  of  his  letter,  he  should  be  *  under  the  necessity*  of  ordering  '  into  Boston 
the  three  battalions  from  New  York,  Long  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  and  if  more  were 
wanting,  he  had  two  in  the  Jerrys  at  hand,  beside  those  in  Pennsylvania.'  The  Gren» 
ral  Court  now  passed  an  act  very  similar  to  that  of  Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
cruits ;  but  it  did  not  fullv  answer  Lord  Loudoun's  expectations,  nor  did  he  fail  to  let 
them  know  it  in  a  second  epistle.  The  answer  of  the  General  Court  was  merelv  a  re- 
iteration of  what  we  have  so  often  heard  from  the  same  body.  They  asserted  their 
rights  as  Englishmen ;  said  they  had  conformed  to  the  act  of  Parliament  as  nearly  as 
the  case  would  admit ;  and  declared  that  it  was  their  misfortune,  if  a  strict  adherence 
to  their  duty  should  give  offence  to  Lord  Loudoun.  He,  in  turn,  applauded  the  zeal 
of  the  province  in  the  service  of  his  majesty,  affected  to  rely  on  its  compliance  with 
his  wishes,  and  countermanded  his  orders  for  the  march  of  the  troops.  The  Gene- 
ral Court  sent  his  excellency  a  concluding  message,  in  which  they  asserted  that  they 
were  entirely  dependent  on  Parliament ;  that  its  acts  were  the  rule  of  all  their  judicial 
proceedings ;  that  its  authority  had  never  been  questioned :  and  that  if  they  had  not 
made  this  avowal '  in  times  past,  it  was  because  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  it.' 
Judge  Marshal  seems  to  think  that  this  language  was  sincere,  but  Mr.  Minot  attri- 
butes it  to  the  desire  of  the  Court  to  keep  friends  with  Parliament  till  they  were  reim- 
bursed for  the  expenses  whi  ch  they  had  incurred  during  the  war.  The  truth  is  probably 
between  the  two  opini  yns.^-^Sanford^s  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  145,  U6. 
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of  the  French  left  the  colonies  in  a  gloomy  state.  By  the  acqaisition  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  they  had  ohtained  full  possession  of  the  Lakes  Cham- 
plain  and  George ;  and  by  the  destruction  of  Oswego,  they  had  acquir- 
ed the  dominion  of  those  other  lakes  which  connect  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  first  afibrded  the  easiest  admission 
from  the  northern  colonies  into  Canada,  or  from  Canada  into  those  c6U>> 
nies ;  the  last  united  Canada  to  Louisiana.  By  the  continued  possession 
of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  they  preserved  their  ascendancy  over  the  Indians, 
and  held  undisturbed  control  of  all  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  The  British  nation  was  alarmed  and  indignant,  and  the 
King  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  councils.  At  the  head  of  the  new 
ministry,  he  placed  the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, who  was  raised  by  his  talents  from  the  humble  post  of  ensign  in 
the  guards  to  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  e&pire ;  under  hia 
administration  public  confidence  revived,  and  the  nation  seemed  inspired 
with  new  life  and  vigor.  He  was  equally  popular  in  both  hemispheres ; 
and  so  promptly  did  the  Governors  of  the  northern  colonies  obey  the  re- 
quisitions of  his  circular  letter  of  1757,  that  by  May  in  the  following  year, 
Massachusetts  had  seven  thousand,  Connecticut  five  thousand,  and  riew 
Hampshire  three  thousand  troops,  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  zeal 
of  Massachusetts  was  particularly  ardent.  The  people  of  Boston  sup- 
ported taxes  which  took  away  two  thirds  of  the  income  on  real  estate ; 
one  half  of  the  effective  men  in  the  province  were  on  some  sort  of  mili- 
tary duty ;  and  the  transports  for  carrying  the  troops  to  Halifax  were 
ready  to  sail  in  fourteen  days  from  the  time  of  their  engagement.  The 
mother  country  was  not  less  active.  While  her  fleets  blockaded  or  cap- 
tured the  French  armaments,  she  dispatched  Admiral  Boscawen  to  Halifsx 
with  a  formidable  squadron  of  ships,  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  Lord  Loudoun  was  replaced  by  General  Abercrombie,  who,  early  in 
the  spring  of  1758,  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  at  the  hea^of 
fifly  thousand  men,  the  most  powerful  army  ever  seen  in  America. 

Three  points  of  attack  were  marked  out  for  this  campaign  ;  the  firsts 
Louisburg;  the  second,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  and  the  third, 
Fort  Du  Quesne.  On  the  first  expedition  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from 
Halifax  on  the  28th  of  May,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and 
eighteen  frigates,  and  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Amherst,  and  arrived  before  Louisburg  on  the  2d  of 
June.  The  garrison  of  that  place,  commanded  by  the  ChevalierDe  Dru- 
court,  an  officer  of  courage  and  experience,  was  composed  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  regulars,  aided  by  six  hundred  militia.  The  harbor 
being  secured  by  ^ve  ships  of  the  line,  one  fifty  gun  ship,  and  five  frigates, 
three  of  which  were  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  land  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  This  being  efTecied. 
and  the  artillery  and  stores  brought  on  shore,  General  Wolfe  was  detach- 
ed with  two  thousand  men  to  -seize  a  post  occupied  by  the  enemy  ai 
the  Lighthouse  point,  from  which  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  the 
fortifications  in  the  town,  might  be  greatly  annoyed.  On  the  approach 
of  that  gallant  officer,  the  post  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  sevenl 
Tery  strong  batteries  were  erected  there  by  their  opponents.    Apfiroacheft 
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were  ako  made  cm  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and  tne  siege  was  press- 
ed with  resohition  and  vigoT,  though  with  great  caation.  A  very  heavy 
cannonade  being  kept  up  against  the  town  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
a  bomb  was  at  lengui  set  on  fire  and  blew  np  one  of  the  largest  ships, 
and  the  flames  were  communicated  to  two  others,  which  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  English  Admiral  now  sent  six  hundred  men  in  boats  into  the 
harbor,  to  make  an  attempt  on  two  ships  of  the  line,  which  still  remained 
in  the  basin  ;  one  of  which,  being  aground,  was  destroyed,  the  other  was 
towed  off  in  triumph.  This  gallant  exploit  putting  the  English  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  harbor,  and  several  breaches  being  made  practica- 
Me  in  the  woiks,  the  place  was  deemed  no  longer  defensible,  and  the  Go- 
vernor ofiered  to  capitulate.  It  was  required  that  the  garrison  should  sur- 
render as  prisoners  of  war.  These  humiliating  terms,  though  at  first  re- 
jected, were  afterwards  acceded  to ;  and  Louisburg,  with  all  its  artillerv, 
provisions,  and  military  stores,  as  also  Island  Royal,  St.  Johns  and  then 
dependencies,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who,  without 
farther  difficulty,  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The 
conquerors  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
eighteen  mortars,  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition. 
The  mhabitants  of  Cape  Breton  were  sent  to  France  in  English  ships ; 
but  the  garrison,  sea  officers,  sailors,  and  marines,  amounting  collectively 
to  nearly  six  thousand  men,  were  carried  prisoners  to  England. 

The  armies  destined  to  execute  the  plans  against  Ticonderoga  and  Fort 
Du  Quesne  were  appointed  to  rendezvous  respectively  at  Albany  and 
Philadelphia.  The  first  viras  commanded  by  General  Abercrombie,  and 
consisted  of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  attended  by  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery.  On  the  5th  of  July,  the  General  embarked  his  troops 
on  Lake  George,  on  board  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  whale  boats, 
and  nine  hundred  batteaux,  and  commenced  operations  against  Ticondero- 
ga. After  debarkation  at  the  landing-place  in  a  cove  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  the  troops  were  formed  into  four  columns,  the  British  in  the 
centr«^,  and  the  provincials  on  the  flanks.  In  this  order  they  marched  to- 
wards the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  which,  consisting  of  one  bat- 
talion only,  posted  in  a  logged  camp,  destroyed  what  was  in  their  power, 
and  made  a  precipitate  .retreat.  While  Abercrombie  was  continuing 
his  march  in  the  woods  toward  Ticonderoga,  the  columns  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  in  some  degree  entangled  vrith  each  other.  At  this 
juncture.  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  the  r.ght  centre  column,  fell  in  with 
a  part  of  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy  which  had  been  lost  in  the 
wood  in  retreating  from  Lake  George,  and  immediately  attacked  and  dis- 
persed it,  killing  a  considerable  number,  and  taking  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  prisoners.  This  success  was,  however,  dearly  purchased,  by 
the  loss  of  the  gallant  nobleman  who  fell  in  leading  the  attack.  The 
English  army,  without  further  opposition,  took  possession  of  a  post  within 
two  miles  of  Ticonderoga.  Abercrombie,  having  learned  from  the  prisoners 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  that  fortress,  and  from  an  engineer  the  condi- 
tion of  their  works,  resolved  on  an  immediate  storm,  and  made  instant  dispo- 
sition for  an  assault.  The  troops  having  received  orders  to  march  up  brisk- 
ly, rush  upon  the  enemy's  fire,  and  reserve  their  own  till  they  had  passed 
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a  breastwork,  marched  to  the  assault  with  great  intrepidity.  Unlook* 
ed  for  impediments,  however,  occurred.  In  front  of  the  breastwork,  to  a 
consideraole  distance,  trees  had  been  felled  with  their  branches  outward, 
many  of  which  were  sharpened  to  a  point,  by  means  of  which  the  as- 
sailants were  not  only  retarded  in  their  advance,  but,  becoming  entangled 
among  the  boughs,  were  exposed  to  a  very  galling  fire.  Finding  it  im* 
practicable  to  pass  the  breastwork,  which  was  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and 
much  stronger  than  had  been  represented.  General  Abercrombie,  afker  a 
contest  of  near  four  hours,  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  next  day  resumed 
his  former  camp  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  George.  In  this  brave  but  ill- 
judged  assault,  nearly  two  thousand  of  the  assailants  were  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  who  were  covered  during  the 
whole  action,  was  inconsiderable.  General  Abercrombie  immediately  re- 
crossed  Lake  George,  and  entirely  abandoned  the  project  of  capturing 
Ticonderoga. 

The  campaign  was  not  destined,  however,  to  close  with  such  ill  success. 
Colonel  Bradstreet  proposed  an  expedition  against  Frontignac;  a  fort, 
which,  by  being  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  just  where  it 
issues  from  Lake  Ontario,  was  the  key  to  the  communication  between  Cana- 
da and  Louisiana.  It  servedalso  to  keep  the  Indians  in  subjection,  and  was 
the  general  repository  of  stores  for  the  enemy's  western  and  southern  posts. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  August,  Colonel  Bradstreet  landed  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  place,  with  three  thousand  men,  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
three  mortars.  The  French  had  not  anticipated  an  attack  at  this  point, 
and  the  garrison  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  with  a  few 
Indian  auxiliaries.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  out  long.  Colonel  Brad- 
street  posted  his  mortars  so  near  the  fort,  that  every  shell  took  efiect;  and 
the  commander  was  very  soon  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
booty  consisted  of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  great  numbers  of  small  arms, 
provisions,  military  stores,  goods  to  a  large  amount,  and  nine  armed  ves- 
sels of  from  eight  to  eighteen  guns.  Colonel  Bradstreet  destroyed  the 
fort  and  vessels,  recrossed  the  Ontario,  and  returned  to  the  army. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  fortunate  enterprise,  the  unaccountable 
delay  in  preparing  the  expedition  against  Du  Quesne  would  probably 
have  lefl  diat  fort  a  third  time  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not 
until  June  that  the  commander,  General  Forbes,  set  out  from  Philadel- 
phia ;  it  was  September  before  Colonel  Washington,  with  the  Virginia 
regulars,  was  ordered  to  join  the  main  body,  at  Ray's  Town;  and, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  cutting  a  new  road,  it  was  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber, when  the  army  appeared  before  Du  Quesne.  The  garrison,  desert- 
ed by  the  Indians,  and  without  adequate  means  of  defence,  had  escaped 
down  the  Ohio,  the  evening  before  the  arrival  of  the  British,  who  had 
only  to  take  possession,  therefore,  in  the  King's  name.  The  fort  was 
supplied  with  a  new  garrison,  and  the  name  changed  to  Pittsburg.  The 
Indians,  as  usual,  joined  the  strongest  side.  A  peace  was  concluded 
with  all  the  tribes  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes ;  and  the  frontier  in- 
habitants of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  once  more 
relieved  from  the  terrors  of  fire  and  scalping  knives. 

The  campaign  of  1758  was  highly  honorable  to  the  British  arms,  and 
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the  results  of  it  very  important.  Of  the  three  expeditions,  two  had 
completely  succeeded,  and  the  leader  of  the  third  had  made  an  important 
conquest.  To  the  commanding  talents  of  Pitt,  and  the  confidence  which 
they  inspired,  this  change  of  fortune  must  he  chiefly  attributed ;  and  in 
no  respect  were  these  talents  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the 
choice  of  men  to  execute  his  plans.  The  advantages  of  this  campaign 
had,  however,  been  purchased  by  an  expensive  effort  and  corresponding 
exhaustion  of  provincial  strength ;  and,  when  a  circular  letter  from  Mr. 
Pitt  to  the  several  Governors  induced  the  colonies  to  resolve  upon  mak- 
ing the  most  vigorous  preparation  for  the  next,  they  spon  discovered  that 
their  resources  were  by  no  means  commensurate  with  their  zeal. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  was  resolved  to  signalize  the  year 
1759  by  the  complete  conquest  of  Canada.  The  plan  of  the  campaign 
was,  that  three  powerful  armies  should  enter  the  French  possessions  by 
ihree  difierent  routes,  and  attack  all  their  strong  holds  at  nearly  the  same 
lime.  At  the  head  of  one  division  of  the  army,  Brigadier  General  Wolfe, 
a  young  officer  who  had  signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg, 
was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec,  escorted  by  a 
strong  fleet  to  co-operate  with  his  troops.  The  central  and  main  army, 
composed  of  British  and  provincials,  was  to  be  conducted  against  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Grown  Point  by  General  Amherst,  the  new  Commander  in 
chief,  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  these  places,  was  to  proceed 
over  Lake  Champlain,  and  by  the  way  of  Richelieu  river,  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  descending  that  river,  form  a  junction  with  General 
Wolfe  before  the  walls  of  Quebec.  The  third  army,  to  be  composed 
principally  of  provincials,  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  friendly  In* 
dians,  was  to  be  commanded  by  General  Prideaux,  who  was  to  lead  this 
division  first  against  Niagara,  and,  after  the  reduction  of  that  place, 
to  embark  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  proceed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  against 
Montreal.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  recent  author,  "  Had  the  elements 
been  laid,  and  the  enemy  spell-bound,  the  whole  of  this  brilliant  plan 
could  not  have  helped  succeeding."  This  sentence,  however,  betrays  a 
very  limited  view  of  a  plan  that  was  well  worthy  of  the  mind  of  riiL 
hx  this  arrangement  immediate  advantage  was  not  sacrificed;  while  the 
more  remote  results  exhibited  a  prospect  highly  calculated  to  excite  the 
ambition  of  the  leaders,  and  to  arouse  all  the  energies  of  the  troops.  It 
is  in  thus  affording  motives  which  tend  to  bring  physical  force  into  most 
eflective  and  persevering  action,  that  intellectual  superiority  becomes 
manifest,  confounding  the  calculations  of  ordinary  minds. 

Early  in  the  winter,  General  Amherst  commenced  preparations  for  his 
part  of  the  enterprise ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  last  of  May  that  his  troops 
were  assembled  at  Albany;  and  it  was  as  late  as  the  22d  of  July,  when 
he  appeared  before  Ticonderoga.  As  the  naval  superiority  of  Great 
Britain  had  prevented  France  from  sending  out  reinforcements,  none  of 
the  posts  in  this  quarter  were  able  to  withstand  so  great  a  force  as  that 
of  General  Amherst.  Ticonderoga  was  immediately  abandoned ;  the 
example  was  followed  at  Crown  Point;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
enemy  seemed  to  think  of  preserving  their  province  was  by  retarding  the 
Engluh  army  with  shows  of  resistance  tiU  me  season  of  operation  should 
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be  passed,  or  till,  by  the  gradual  concentration  of  their  forces,  they  should 
become  numerous  enough  to  make  an  effectual  stand.  From  Crown 
Point  they  retreated  to  Isle-aux-Noix,  where  General  Amherst  under- 
stood there  was  a  body  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  men,  and  a 
fleet  of  several  armed  vessels.  The  English  made  great  exertions  to  se* 
cure  a  naval  superiority ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  succession  of  adverse 
storms  upon  the  lake,  they  would  most  probably  have  accomplished  the 
original  design  of  forming  a  junction  at  Quebec,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Grown  Point.  In  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise against  Niagara,  General  Prideaux  had  embarked  with  an  army  on 
Lake  Ontario ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  landed  without  opposition,  within 
about  three  miles  from  the  fort,  which  he  invested  in  form.  While  di- 
recting the  operations  of  the  siege,  he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  co» 
horn,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Sir  William  Johnson.  That 
General,  prosecuting  with  judgment  and  vigor  the  plan  of  his  predeces- 
sor, pushed  the  attack  of  Niagara  with  an  intrepidity  that  soon  brooght 
the  besiegers  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  covered  way.  Meanwhile, 
the  French,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  losing  a  post  which  was  a  key  to 
their  interior  empire  in  America,  had  collected  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops  from  the  neighboring  garrisons  of  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presqu' 
Isle,  with  which,  and  a  party  of  Indians,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
raise  the  siege.  Apprised  of  their  intention  to  hazard  a  battle.  General 
Johnson  ordered  his  light  infantry,  supported  by  some  grenadiers  and  re* 
gular  foot,  to  take  post  between  the  cataract  of  Niagara  and  the  fortress ; 
placed  the  auxiliary  Indians  on  his  flanks ;  and,  together  with  this  prepa- 
ration for  an  engagement,  took  effectual  measures  for  securing  his  UneB, 
and  bridling  the  garrison.  About  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
July,  the  enemy  appeared,  and  the  horrible  sound  of  the  war  whoop  from 
the  hostile  Indians  was  the  signal  of  battle.  The  French  charged  with 
great  impetuosity,  but  were  received  with  firmness ;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  were  completely  routed.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Niagara. 
Sir  William  Johnson,  the  next  morning,  opened  negociatioos  with  the 
French  commandant;  and  in  a  few  hours  a  capitulation  was  signed. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  seven  men,  were  to  march 
oat  with  the  honors  of  war,  to  be  embarked  on  the  lake,  and  carried  to 
New  York;  and  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  carried  to  MaotreaL 
The  reduction  of  Niagara  effectually  cut  off  the  commnaication  iietipeeo 
Canada  and  Louisiana. 

The  expedition  against  the  capital  of  Canada  was  tlie  most  darit^  and 
important  Strong  by  nature,  and  still  stronger  by  art,  Qoebec  had  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  Gibraltar  of  America ;  and  e^erj  attenqit 
against  it  had  failed.  It  was  now  commanded  by  Montcalm,  an  officer 
of  distinguidied  reputation;  and  its  capture  must  have  appealed  chime* 
ikal  to  any  one  bat  ritt.  He  judged  rigndy,  however,  that  the  boideat  and 
Most  dangerous  enterprises  are  often  the  most  suceesBfiil,  especiaHy  when 
committed  to  ardent  minds,  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  and  emiuoas  of 
glory.  Such  a  mind  he  had  discovered  in  (3eneral  Wolfe,  wfaoae  con- 
dnct  at  Lonisburg  had  attracted  his  attention.  He  iqppointed  him  to 
eonduct  the  ezpeditionb  ttid  gave  him  for  assistants  Brigadier  Genatala 
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Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Murray ;  all,  like  himself,  young  and  ardent. 
Early  in  the  season  he  sailed  from  Halifax  with  eight  thousand  troops, 
and,  near  the  last  of  June,  landed  the  whole  army  on  the  island  of  Or- 
leans, a  few  miles  below  Quebec.  From  this  position  he  could  take  a 
near  and  distinct  view  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  These  were  so 
great,  that  even  the  bold  and  sanguine  Wolfe  perceived  more  to  fear  than 
to  hope.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  written  before  commencing  operations, 
he  declared  that  he  saw  but  little  prospect  of  reducing  the  place. 

Quebec  stands  oil  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  consists  of 
an  upper  and  lower  town.  The  lower  town  lies  between  the  river  and  a 
bold  and  lofty  eminence,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  far  to  the  westward. 
At  the  top  of  this  eminence  is  a  plain,  upon  which  the  upper  town  is 
situated.  Below,  or  east  of  the  city,  is  the  river  St.  Charles,  whose 
channel  is  rough,  and  whose  banks  are  steep  and  broken.  At  a  short 
distance  farther  down  is  the  Montmorency ;  and  between  these  two  ri- 
vers, and  reaching  from  one  to  the  other,  was  encamped  the  French 
army,  strongly  intrenched,  and  at  least  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the 
English.  General  Wolfe  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  ther^  erected  batteries  against  the  town. 
The  cannonade  which  was  kept  up,  though  it  destroyed  many  houses, 
made  but  little  impression  on  the  Works,  which  were  too  strong  and  too 
remote  to  be  materially  aifected ;  their  elevation,  at  the  same  time,  placing 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fleet.  Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  re- 
ducing the  place,  unless,  he  could  erect  batteries  on  the  nordi  side  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  Wolfe  soon  decided  on  more  daring  measures.  The  northern 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  a  considerable  distance  above  Quebec,  is 
80  bold  and  rocky  as  to  render  a  landing  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  im- 
practicable. If  an  attempt  were  made  below  the  town,  the  river  Mont- 
morency passed,  and  the  French  driven  from  their  intrenchments,  the 
St.  Charles  would  present  a  new,  and  perhaps  an  insuperable  barrier. 
With  every  obstacle  fully  in  view,  Wolfe,  heroically  observing  that  "  a 
victorious  army  finds  no  difficulties,"  resolved  to  pass  the  Montmorency, 
and  bring  Montcalm  to  an  engagement.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
thirteen  companies  of  English  grenadiers,  and  part  of  the  second  batta- 
lion of  royal  Americans,  were  landed  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  while 
two  divisions,  under  Generals  Townshend  and  Murray,  prepared  to  cross 
it  higher  up.  Wolfe*s  plan  was  to  attack  first  a  redoubt,  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  apparently  beyond  reach  of  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  in- 
trenchments, in  the  belief  that  the  French^  by  attempting  to  support  that 
fortification,  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement ; 
or,  if  they  should  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  redoubt,  that  he  could  after- 
wards examine  their  situation  with  coolness,  and  advantageously  regu- 
late his  future  operations.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops  the 
redoubt  was  evacuated ;  and  the  General,  observing  some  confusion  in 
the  French  camp,  changed  his  original  plan,  and  determined  not  to  delay 
an  attack.  Orders  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  Generals  Towns- 
hend and  Murray,  to  keep  their  divisions  in  readiness  for  fording  the 
fiver;  and  the  grenadiers  and  royal  Americans  were  directed  to  form  on 
the  beach  until  they  could  be  properly  sustained.    These  troops,  how- 
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erer,  not  waiting  for  supportj  rushed  impetuously  toward  the  enemj^n  in* 
trenchments ;  hut  they  were  received  with  so  strong  and  steady  a  fire 
from  the  French  musketry,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into  disor* 
der,  and  obli^d  to  seek  shelter  at  the  redoubt  which  the  enemy  had 
abandoned.  Detained  here  awhile  by  a  dreadful  thunder  storm,  they 
were  still  within  reach  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  French ;  and  many 
jTallant  officers,  exposing  their  persons  in  attempting  to  form  the  troops, 
were  killed,  the  whole  loss  amounting  to  nearly  five  hundred  men.  The 
plan  of  attack  being  eflfectually  disconcerted,  the  English  Greneral  gave 
orders  for  repassing  the  river,  and  returning  to  the  isle  of  Orleans. 

Compelled  to  abandon  the  attack  on  that  side,  Wolfe  deemed  that  ad- 
vantage might  result  from  attempting  to  destroy  the  French  fleet,  and  by 
distracting  the  attention  of  Montcalm  with  continual  descents  upon  the 
northern  shore.  General  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  men  in  trans- 
ports, made  two  vigorous  but  abortive  attempts  to  land;  and  though 
more  successful  in  the  third,  he  did  nothing  more  than  burn  a  magazine 
of  warlike  stores.  The  enemy's  fleet  was  eflfectually  secured  against  at- 
tacks, either  by  land  or  by  water,  and  the  Commander  in  chief  was  again 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  mortification  of  recalling  his  troops.  At  this 
juncture,  intelligence  arrived  that  Niagara  was  taken,  that  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  had  been  abandoned,  but  that  General  Amherst,  ift- 
stead  of  pressing  forward  to  their  assistance,  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
Isle-aux-Noix.  While  Wolfe  rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  his  brethren  in 
arms,  he  could  not  avoid  contrasting  their  success  with  his  own  disa»- 
trous  eflTorts.  His  mind,  alike  lofty  and  susceptible,  was  deeply  impress* 
ed  by  the  disasters  at  Montmorency ;  and  his  extreme  anxiety,  preying 
upon  his  delicate  frame,  sensibly  affected  his  health.  He  was  observed 
frequently  to  sigh  ;  and,  as  if  life  was  only  valuable  while  it  added  to 
his  glory,  he  declared  to  his  intimate  friends,  that  he  would  not  aurvive 
the  disgrace  which  he  imagined  would  attend  the  failure  of  his  enter- 
prise. Nothing,  however,  could  shake  the  resolution  of  this  valiant 
commander,  or  induce  him  to  abandon  the  attempt.  In  a  council  of  his 
principal  officers,  called  on  this  critical  occasion,  it  was  resolved,  that  all 
the  future  operations  should  be  above  the  town.  The  camp  at  the  isle 
of  Orleans  was  accordingly  abandoned;  and  the  whole  army  having  em- 
barked on  board  the  fleet,  a  part  of  it  was  landed  at  Point  Levi,  and  a 
part  higher  up  the  river.  Montcalm,  apprehending  from  this  movement 
that  the  invaders  might  make  a  distant  descent  and  come  an  the  back  of 
th*^  city  of  Quebec,  detached  M.  de  Bougainville  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  to  watch  their  motions,  and  prevent  their  landing. 

Baflled  and  harassed  in  all  his  previous  assaults.  General  Wolfe 
peems  to  have  determined  to  fini&h  the  enterprise  by  a  single  bold  and 
desperate  effort.  The  Admiral  sailed  several  leagues  up  the  river, 
making  occasional  demonstrations  of  a  design  to  land  troops ;  and)  du- 
ring the  night,  a  strong  detachment  in  flat-bottomed  boats  fell  silently 
down  with  the  stream,  to  a  point  about  a  mile  above  the  city.  The 
l^ach  was  shelving,  the  bank  high  and  precipitous,  and  the  only  part  by 
which  it  could  be  scaled,  was  now  defended  by  a  Captain's  guard  and  a 
battery  of  four  guns.    Colonel  Howe,  with  the  van,  scan  climbed  VKf 
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j  i  the  rocks,  drove  away  the  guard*  and  seized  upon  the  battery.     The 

! ,  army  landed  about  an  hour  before  day,  and  by  daybreak  was  marshalled 

'  on  the  heights  of  Abraham. 

Montcahn  could  not  at  first  believe  the  intelligence  ;   but,  as  soon  as 
I  he  was  assured  of  its  truth,  he  made  all  prudent  haste  to  decide  a  battle 

which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid.     Leaving  his  camp  at  Mont- 
morency, he  crossed  the  river  St.  Charles  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
the  English  army.     No  sooner  did  Wolfe  observe  this  movement,  than 
I  he  began  to  form  his  order  of  battle.     His  troops  consisted  of  six  bat- 

talions, and  the  Louisburg  grenadiers.     The  right  wing  was  commanded 
.  by  General  Monckton,  and  the  left  by  General  Murray.     The  right  flank 

was  covered  by  the  Louisburg  grenadiers,  and  the  rear  and  left  by 
Howe's  light  infantry.  The  form  in  which  the  French  advanced  indicat- 
ing an  intention  to  outflank  the  left  of  the  English  army,  General 
Townshend  was  sent  with  the  battalion  of  Amherst,  and  the  two  batta- 
I  lions  of  royal  Americans,  to  that  part  of  the  line,  and  they  were  formed 

I  en  potencej  so  as  to  present  a  double  front  to  the  enemy.     The  body  of 

1 1  reserve  consisted  of  one  regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  divisions,  with 

'  large  intervals.     The  dispositions  made  by  the  French  General  were  not 

\  less  masterly.     The  right  and  left  wings  were  composed  about  equally 

of  European  and  colonial  troops.  The  centre  consisted  of  a  column, 
formed  of  two  battalions  of  regulars.  Fifteen  hundred  Indians  and  Ca- 
nadians, excellent  marksmen,  advancing  in  front,  screened  by  surround- 
ing thickets,  began  the  battle.  Their  irregular  fire  proved  fatal  to  many 
British  oflicers,  but  it  was  soon  silenced  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  En- 
glish. About  nine  in  the  morning  the  main  body  of  the  French  advanc- 
ed briskly  to  the  charge,  and  the  action  soon  became  general.  Mont- 
calm having  taken  post  on  the  left  of  the  French  army,  and  Wolfe  on 
the  right  of  the  English,  the  two  Generals  met  each  other  where  the 
battle  was  most  severe.  The  English  troops  reserved  their  fire  until  the 
French  had  advanced  within  forty,  yards  of  their  line,  and  then,  by  a 
general  discharge,  made  terrible  havoc  among  their  ranks.  The  fire  of 
the  English  was  vigorously  maintained,  and  the  enemy  every  where 
yielded  to  it.  General  Wolfe,  who,  exposed  in  the  front  of  his  bat- 
talions, had  been  wounded  in  the  wrist,  betraying  no  symptom  of  pain, 
wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm,  and  continued  to  encourage  his 
men.  Soon  after,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  groin ;  but,  concealing  the 
wound,  he  was  pressing  on  at  the  head  of  bis  grenadiers  with  fixed 

bayonets,  when  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast.'*''     The  army,  not  discon- 

I 

*  On  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  Wolfe  was  coaveyed  into  the  rear,  where,  careless  | 

about  himself,  he  discovered,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  most  anxious  solicitude  con-         i 
ceming  the  fate  of  the  day.    From  extreme  faintness,  he  had  reclined  1  is  head  on  the  ^ 

arm  of  an  officer,  but  was  soon  aroused  by  the  cry  of  "  They  fly,  thcv  fly !"  "  Who 
fly?"  exclaimed  the  djring  hero.    " The  French,"  answered  his  attendant.    "Then,"  j 

said  he,  ^*I  die  contented,"  and  immediately  expired.    A  death  more  full  cT  militaiy  < 

glory  has  seldom  been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  or  celebrated  by  the  pencil 
of  the  painter.  General  Wclfe  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  He  possessed 
those  military  talents,  which,  with  the  advantage  of  years  and  opportunity  of  action. 
"  to  mouerate  his  ardor,  expand  his  faculties,  and  give  to  his  intuitive  perception  and  | 

ide'Uific  knowledge  ihe  correctness  of  judgment  perfected  by  experience,"  would 
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certed  by  his  fall,  continued  the  action  under  Monckton,  on  whom  the 
command  now  devolved,  but  who,  receiving  a  ball  through  his  body,  sooc 
yielded  the  command  to  General  Townshend.  Montcalm,  fighting  in 
front  of  his  battalions,  received  a  mortal  wound  about  the  same  time ; 
and  General  Senezergus,  the  second  in  command,  also  fell.  The  Bri 
tish  grenadiers  pressed  on  with  their  bayonets.  Greneral  Murray,  briskly 
advancing  with  the  troops  under  his  direction,  broke  the  centre  of  thte 
French  army.  The  Highlanders,  drawing  their  broadswords,  completed 
the  confusion  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  having  lost  their  first  and  second  in 
command,  the  right  and  centre  of  the  French  were  entirely  driven  from  the 
field ;  and  the  left  was  following  the  example,  when  Hougainville  ap- 
peared in  the  rear,  with  the  fifteen  hundred  men  who  had  been  sent  to 
oppose  the  landing  of  the  English.  Two  battalions  and  tw^o  pieces  of 
artillery  were  detached  to  meet  him ;  but  he  retired,  and  the  British 
troops  were  left  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  field.  The  loss  of  the 
French  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  English.  The  corps  of 
French  regulars  was  almost  entirely  annihilated.  The  killed  aitd 
wounded  of  the  English  army  did  not  amount  to  six  hundred  men. 
Although  Quebec  was  still  strongly  defended  by  its  fortifications,  and 
might  possibly  be  relieved  by  Bougainville,  or  from  Montreal,  yet  Gre- 
neral Townshend  had  scarcely  finished  a  road  in  the  bank  to  get  up  his 
heavy  artillery  for  a  siege,  when  the  inhabitants  capitulated,  on  condition 
that  during  the  war  they  might  still  enjoy  their  own  civil  and  religioos 
rights.  A  garrison  of  nve  thousand  men  was  left  under  General  Murray, 
and  the  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  fall  of  Quebec  did  not  immediately  produce  the  submission  of 
Canada.  The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  which,  after  the  battle  on 
the  plains  of  Abraham,  retired  to  Montreal,  and  which  still  consisted  of 
ten  tnttalions  of  regulars,  had  been  reinforced  by  six  thousand  Canadian 
militia,  and  a  body  of  Indians.  With  these  forces  M.  de  Levi,  who  had 
succeeded  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  in  the  chief  command,  resolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Quebec.  He  had  hoped  to  carry  the  place  by  a 
coup  de  main  during  the  winter ;  but,  on  reconnoitring,  he  found  the  oat- 
posts  so  well  secured,  and  the  Governor  so  vigilant  and  active,  that  be 
postponed  the  enterprise  until  spring.  In  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  so  open  as  to  admit  a  transportation 
by  water,  his  artillery,  military  stores,  and  heavy  baggage,  were  embark- 
ed at  Montreal,  and  fell  down  the  river  under  convoy  of  six  frigates ; 
and  M.  de  Levi,  after  a  march  of  ten  days,  arrived  with  his  army  at 
Point  au  Tremble,  within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec.  Greneral  Murray,  to 
whom  the  care  of  maintaining  the  English  conquest  had  been  in- 
trusted, had  taken  every  precaution  to  preserve  it ;   but  his  troops  had 

have  "placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  any  age  or  naxkn.' 
Montcalm  was  every  way  worthy  to  be  a  competitor  of  Wolfe.  He  had  the  tmest 
military  genius  of  any  officer  whom  the  French  had  ever  employed  in  America. 
After  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  he  was  carried  into  the  city ;  and  when 
informed  that  it  was  mortal,  his  reply  was,  "  I  am  glad  of  it."  On  being  tdd  that  he 
oould  sorvive  but  a  few  hours,  **  So  much  the  better/'  he  replied,  '*  I  ^hal)  not  Acb 
Ive  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec." 
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Bufifered  so  much  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  and  by  the  want  of 
vegetables  and  fresn  provisions,  that  instead  of  five  thousand,  the  original 
number  of  his  garrison,  there  were  not  at  this  time  above  three  thousand 
men  fit  for  service.  With  this  small  but  valiant  body  he  resolved  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  on  the  28th  of  April  marched  out  to 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  where,  near  Sillery,  he  attacked  the  French 
under  M.  de  Levi  with  great  impetuosity.  He  was  received  with  firm- 
ness ;  and,  after  a  fierce  encounter,  finding  himself  outflanked,  and  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  he  called  off  his  troops^ 
and  retired  into  the  city.  In  this  action  the  loss  of  the  English  was 
near  a  thousand  men,  and  that  of  the  French  still  greater.  The  French 
General  lost  no  time  in  improving  his  victory.  On  the  very  evening  of 
the  battle  he  opened  trenches  before  the  town,  but  it  was  the  11th  of 
May  before  he  could  mount  his  batteries,  and  bring  his  guns  to  bear  on 
the  fortifications.  By  that  time  General  Murray,  who  had  been  indefati- 
gable in  his  exertions,  had  completed  some  outworks,  and  planted  so 
numerous  an  artillery  on  his  ramparts,  that  his  fire  was  very  superior  to 
that  of  the  besiegers,  and  in  a  manner  silenced  their  batteries.  A  Bri- 
tish fleet  most  opportunely  arriving  a  few  days  af\er,  M.  de  Levi  imme- 
diately raised  the  siege,  and  precipitately  retired  to  Montreal.  Here  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters, and  determined  to  make  his  last  stand.  For  this  purpose  he 
called  in  all  his  detachments,  and  collected  around  him  the  whole  force 
of  the  colony. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  resolved  upon  the  utter  annihi- 
lation of  £e  French  power  in  Canada;  and  General  Amherst  pre- 
pared to  overwhelm  it  with  an  irresistible  superiority  of  numbers. 
Almost  on  the  same  day,  the  armies  from  Quebec,  from  Lake  Ontario, 
and  from  Lake  Champlain,  were  concentrated  before  Montreal :  a  capitu- 
lation was  immediately  signed ;  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and,  indeed, 
all  New  France,  surrendered  to  the  English.  The  French  troops  were 
to  be  carried  home ;  and  the  Canadians  to  retain  their  civil  and  religious 
privileges. 

The  history  of  modem  Europe,  with  whose  destiny  that  of  the  colonies 
was  closely  interwoven,  may  be  designated  as  the  annals  of  an  intermi- 
nable war.  Her  sovereigns,  ever  having  the  oily  words  of  peace  on  their 
lips,  have  seldom  had  recourse  to  the  olive  branch  but  as  the  signal  of  a 
truce,  the  duration  of  which  should  be  coeval  with  the  reinvigoration  of 
military  strength.  It  was  thus  with  France*  on  the  present  occasion. 
Equally  unsuccessful  on  both  continents,  and  exhausted  by  her  strenuous 
and  continued  efforts,  she  was  at  length  induced  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  train  for  adjustment,  when 
the  treaty  was  suddenly  broken  ofi*  by  an  attempt  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
seiUes  to  mingle  the  politics  of  Spain  and  of  Germany  with  the  disputes 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.  A  secret  family  compact  between 
the  Bourbons  to  support  each  other  through  evil  and  good,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  had  rendered  Spain  desiroujs  of  war,  and  induced  France  once 
more  to  try  her  fortune.  As  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  were  now 
identified,  it  only  remained  for  England  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of 
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hostility  against  Spain.  The  colonies  of  New  England  heinff  i  hkMf 
interested  in  the  reduction  of  the  West  India  islands,  furnished  a  coo* 
siderable  hody  of  troops  to  carry  on  the  war.  A  large  fleet  was  di^ 
patched  from  England ;  the  land  forces  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  Great  Britain  had  the  impoitant 
city  of  I^Tana,  the  key  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  together  with  the  French 
provinces  of  Martinique,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Caiib* 
Dee  islands. 

The  progress  of  the  British  conquests,  which  threatened  all  the  re- 
maining colonial  possessions  of  their  opponents,  was  arrested  by  prelimi* 
nary  articles  of  peace,  which,  towards  the  close  of  1762,  were  exchanged 
at  Fontainbleau  between  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain.  On  the  10th  of  February  in  the  following  year,  a  definitiTe 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  and  soon  after  ratified.  France 
ceded  to  weat  Britain  all  the  conquests  which  the  latter  had  made  in 
North  America ;  and  it  was  stipulated  between  the  two  crowns,  that  the 
boundary  line  of  their  respective  dominions  in  the  new  hemisphere  ahoold 
ran  along  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  as  fiu  as  the 
Iberville,  and  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  and  of  Lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartrain. 

Thus  terminated  a  war,  which  originated  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  French  to  surround  the  English  colonists,  and  chain  them  to  a  nar- 
row  strip  of  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  ended  with 
dieir  giving  up  the  whole  of  what  was  then  their  only  valuable  territory 
in  North  .£nerica.  The  inmiediate  advantage  die  colonies  derived  horn 
the  successful  issue  of  the  contest  was  great  and  apparent.  Although 
finr  a  short  period  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  been  efiected,  they 
were  subject  to  attacks  from  the  Indian  tribes  attached  to  the  Fiencht 
and  also  from  the  Cherokees  on  their  south-western  borders,  they  were 
soon  enabled  to  visit  their  cruelties  with  severe  retribution,  and  to  pio* 
cure  a  lasting  repose,  as  the  Indians  had  no  forts  to  which  to  repair 
for  protection  or  aid.  But  the  indirect  results,  though  almost  unper^ 
ceived  at  first,  were  far  more  important,  and  prepared  the  way  for  thoae 
momentous  efforts  which  issued  in  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  the  fiurest 
portion  of  her  colonies,  and  the  establishment  of  her  vassal  as  a  rivaL 
The  colonists  became  inured  to  the  habits  and  hardships  of  a  milituy 
life,  and  skilled  in  the  arts  of  European  warfare ;  whQe  the  desire  of 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  Canada,  which  France  did  not  &il  to  harbor,  was 
preparing  for  them  a  most*  efficient  friend,  and  making  vray  for  the  au^ 
malous  exhibition  of  a  despotic  sovereign  exerting  all  bis  power  in  the 
cause  of  Uberty  and  independence. 
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FIFTH  OF  MARCH,  1770. 

Easly  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  the  inhabitants  of  Bci^ 
ton  were  observed  to  assemble  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  town ;  parties 
of  soldiers  were  also  driving  about  the  streets,  as  if  both  the  one  and  the 
other  had  something  moie  than  ordinary  upon  their  minds.  About  eight 
o'clock,  one  of  the  bells  of  the  town  was  rung  in  such  manner  as  is  usual 
in  case  of  fire.  This  called  people  into  the  streets.  A  large  number 
assembled  in  the  market-place,  not  far  from  King-street,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  or  clubs.  A  small  fray  between  some  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  soldiers  arojse  at  or  near  the  barracks  at  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
but  it  was  of  little  importance,  and  was  soon  over.  A  sentinel  who  was 
posted  at  the  custom-house,  not  far  from  the  main  guard,  was  next  insult- 
ed, and  pelted  with  pieces  of  ice  and  other  missiles,  which  caused  him 
to  call  to  the  main  guard  to  protect  him.  Notice  was  soon  given  to  Captain 
Preston,  whose  company  was  then  on  guard,  and  a  sergeant  with  six 
men  was  sent  to  protect  the  sentinel ;  but  the  Gaptaiiji,  to  prevent  any 
precipitate  action,  followed  them  himself.  There  seem  to  have  been  but 
few  people  collected  when  the  assault  was  first  made  on  the  sentinel ;  but 
the  sergeant's  guard  drew  a  greater  number  together,  and  they  were  more 
insulted  than  the  sentinel  had  been,  and  received  frequent  blows  from  snow 
balls  and  lumps  of  ice.  Captain  Preston  thereupon  ordered  them  to 
charge ;  but  this  was  no  discouragement  to  the  assailants,  who  continued 
to  pelt  the  guard,  daring  them  to  fire.  Some  of  the  people  who  were  be- 
hind the  soldiers,  and  observed  the  abuse  of  them,  cedled  on  them  to  do 
so.  At  length  one  received  a  blow  with  a  club,  which  brought  him  to  the 
ground ;  but,  rising  again,  he  immediately  fired,  and  all  the  rest,  except 
one,  followed  the  example.  This  seems,  from  the  evidence  on  the  triaJa 
and  the  observation  of  persons  present,  to  have  been  the  course  of  the 
material  facts.  Three  men  were  killed,  two  mortally  wounded,  who  died 
soon  after,  and  several  slightly  wounded. 

The  soldiers  immediately  withdrew  to  the  main  guard,  which  was 
strengthened  by  additional  companies.  Two  or  three  of  the  persons  who 
had  seen  the  action  ran  to  the  Lieutenant-Oovemor's  liouse,  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  begged  he  would  go  to  King-street,  where 
they  feared  a  general  action  would  come  on  between  the  troops  and  the 
inhabitants.  He  went  immediately,  and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  called  for 
Captain  Preston,  and  inquired  why  he  had  fired  upon  the  inhabitants 
without  the  direction  of  a  civil  magistrate.  The  noise  was  so  great  that 
his  answer  could  not  be  understood;  and  some  personSy  who  'vere  appre* 
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hensive  of  the  Lieuteiiant*6oyernor*8  danger  from  the  general  confusion 
called  out  "  The  town-house,  the  town-house  !'*  when,  with  irresistible 
violence,  he  was  forced  up  by  the  crowd  into  the  council  chamber. 
There  demand  was  inunediately  made  of  him,  to  order  the  troops  to 
withdraw  from  the  town-house  to  their  barracks.  He  refused ;  but  calling 
from  the  balcony  to  the  great  body  of  people  who  remained  in  the  street, 
he  expressed  his  great  concern  at  the  unhappy  event ;  assured  them  he 
would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry, 
that  the  law  might  have  its  course ;  and  advised  them  to  go  peaceably  to 
their  homes.  tJpon  this  there  was  a  cry — ^**  Home,  home!"  and  a  great 
part  separated,  and  went  home.  He  then  signified  his  opinion  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Carr,  that  if  the  companies  in  arms  were  ordered  to  their 
barracks,  the  streets  would  be  cleared  and  the  town  in  quiet  for  that  night 
Upon  their  retiring,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  except  those  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  retired  also.  « 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dalrymple,  at  the  desire  of  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, came  to  the  council  chamber,  while  several  justices  were  examining 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  transactions  of  the  evening.  From  the 
evidence  it  was  apparent  that  the  justices  would  commit  Captain  Preston, 
if  taken.  Several  hours  passed  before  he  could  be  found,  and  the  people 
suspected  that  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  a  trial ;  but  at  length  he 
surrendered  himself  to  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and,  having  been 
examined,  was  committed  to  prison.  The  next  morning  the  soldiers  who 
were  upon  guard  surrendered  also,  and  were  committed.  This  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people,  and  early  in  the  forenoon  they  were  in 
motion  again.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  caused  his  council  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  desired  the  two  Lieutenant-Colonels  of  the  regiments  to  be 
present  The  selectmen  of  Boston  were  waiting  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor's coming  to  council,  and,  being  admitted,  made  their  representation, 
that,  from  the  contentions  arising  from  the  troops  quartered  in  Boston, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  tragedy  of  the  last  night,  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  were  exceedingly  disturbed;  that  they  would  presently  be 
assembled  in  a  town-meeting ;  and  that,  unless  the  troops  should  be  remov- 
ed, the  most  terrible  consequences  were  to  be  expected.  The  justices 
also  of  Boston  and  several  of  the  neighboring  towns  had  assembled,  and 
desired  to  signify  their  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep 
the  people  under  restraint,  if  the  troops  remained  in  town.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor acquainted  both  the  selectmen  and  the  justices,  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  alter  the  place  of  destination  of  the  King's  troops ; 
but  that  he  expected  the  commanding  officers  of  the  two  regiments,  and 
would  let  them  know  the  applications  which  had  been  made.  Presently 
after  their  coming,  a  large  committee  from  the  town-meeting  presented 
an  address  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  declaring  it  to  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  meeting,  that  nothing  could  rationally  I  e  expected  to  restore 
the  peace  of  the  town,  "  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,"  but  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  troops.  The  committee  withdrew  into  another  room 
to  wait  for  an  answer.  Some  of  the  council  urged  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  the  people's  demand ;  but  the  Lieutenant-Governor  declared 
that  he  would,  upon  no  consideration  whatever,  give  orders  for  their 
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renx)yal.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dalrymple  then  signified,  that,  as  the 
twenty-ninth  regiment  had  originally  been  designed  to  be  placed  at  the 
castle,  and  was  now  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  town,  he  was  content 
that  it  should  be  remoVed  to  the  castle,  until  the  Greneral's  pleasure  should 
be  known.  The  committee  was  informed  of  this  offer,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor rose  from  council,  intending  to  receive  no  further  appli- 
cation upon  the  subject ;  but  the  council  prayed  that  he  would  meet  them 
again  in  the  afternoon,  and  Colonel  Dalrymple  desiring  it  also,  he  com- 
plied. Before  the  council  met  again,  it  had  been  intimated  to  them  that 
the  "desire"  of  the  Governor  and  council  to  the  commanding  officer  to 
remove  the  troops,  would  cause  him  to  do  it,  though  he  should  receive  no 
authoritative  "order."  As  soon  as  they  met,  a  committee  from  the  town- 
meeting  attended  with  a  second  message,  to  acquaint  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  that  it  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  assembled, 
consisting,  as  they  said,  of  n^ar  three  thousand  persons,  that  nothing  less 
than  a  total  and  immediate  removal  of  the  troops  would  satisfy  them. 
Ultimately  the  scruples  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  were  overcome,  and 
he  expressed  a  desire  that  the  troops  should  be  wholly  withdrawn  from 
the  town  to  the  castle,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  funeral  of  the 
victims  was  attended  with  extraordinary  pomp.  Most  of  the  shops  were 
closed,  all  the  bells  of  the  town  tolled  on  the  occasion,  and  the  corpsef 
were  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  arranged 
six  abreast,  the  procession  being  closed  by  a  long  train  of  carriages  be- 
longing to  the  principal  gentry  of  the  town.  Captain  Preston  and  the 
party  of  soldiers  were  afterwards  tried.  The  Captain  and  six  of  the  men 
were  acquitted,  and  two  were  brought  in  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  a  result 
which  reflected  great  honor  on  John  Adams  and  JosicJi  Quincy,  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  jury. 


THE  STAlffP  ACT. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  not  passed  in  Parliament  until  March,  1765. 
Before  that  time,  and  while  the  law  was  under  consideration,  all  the  Colo- 
nies protested  against  it,  and  most  of  them  sent  agents  to  London  to 
reason  with  the  English  Ministers ;  but  in  vain.  The  act  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  flfVy  members  against 
fifty.  Doctor  Frankhn,  then  in  London,  wrote,  the  same  evening,  to 
Charles  Thomson,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  American  Congress,  as 
follows: — "The  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  the  Americans  must  Tight  the 
lamps  of  industry  and  economy."  The  gentleman  answered,  "Be  as- 
sured we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  kind.'' 

The  people  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were  among  the  first  to 
oppose  the  Stamp  Act.  But  the  same  feeling  was  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  country.  The  newspapers  were  stiu  published  on  paper  not 
stamped,  and  these  were  filled  with  warm  discussions  upon  this  subject. 
The  lawyers  also  agreed  to  use  no  stamped  paper ;  a  great  many  public 
officers  gave  up  their  commissions,  and  vast  numbm  of  the  peopl^ 
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calling  themselves  sons  of  liberty,  agreed  to  oppose  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
to  assist  each  other,  at  all  hazards. 

In  Boston,  eaily  in  the  morning  of  August  14th,  two  effigies  weir 
found  hanging  on  the  branch  of  an  old  elm,  near  the  southern  eotrance 
of  the  city.     One  lepiesented  a  stamp  officer.     There  was  a  great  jack- 


boot  also,  out  of  which  rose  a  homed  head.  The  people  collected  n 
crowds  from  the  city  and  country.  About  dusk,  the  unages  were  taken 
down,  placed  on  a  biei,  end  carried  about  in  solemn  proceasioD,  the 
people  following,  stamping  and  shouting,  "Liberty  and  property  fc»- 
ever — no  stamps."  They  passed  through  the  town-honse,  down  Kiag^ 
street,  into  Kilby-street,  halted  at  the  house  of  one  Oliver,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  meant  for  a  stamp  office,  and  demolished  it  from  top  U> 
bottom ;  they  carried  off  the  wood,  marched  through  the  streets,  with  a 
tremendous  noise,  to  the  dwelling  of  OliTei  himself;  and  there,  having 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  chopping  off  that  gentleman's  head,  in 
effigy,  broke  in  his  windows  in  an  instant. 

They  then  marched  up  Fort  Hill,  still  following  the  two  figures,  jack- 
boot, horns  and  all.  Here  they  kindled  a  bonfire  with  them,  cetumed  to 
Oliver's  bouse  with  clubs  and  staves,  and  destroyed  every  part  of  his 
gardens,  fences  and  out-houses.  Oliver  left  a  few  friends  in  his  house, 
and  fied  with  all  possible  speed.  His  friends  ofiended  the  multitude,  and 
they  broke  open  the  doors,  and  destroyed  all  the  furniture  in  the  lower 
Mo^.  Mr.  Oliver  gave  notice  the  next  day,  that  he  had  concluded  not 
to  serve  as  a  stamp  officer.  The  people  went  to  his  house  in  the 
evening  again,  gave  him  three  cheers  of  encouragement,  and  left  him 
without  further  damage  to  himself,  his  house,  or  his  effigy. 

The  people  had  now  another  person  to  attend  to.  Having  heard  that 
Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  had  written  to  England  in  favor  of  the 
■tamp  duties,  tbey  visited  his  house  in  great  numbers.  As  he  assured 
them,  however,  that  he  had  written  no  such  thing,  they  applauded  him 
with  shouts,  kindled  a  bonfire,  and  went  home.     On  the  Soth  of  Auguau 
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the  disorders  began  again.  Some  boys  were  playing  roand  a  (ire  in 
King-street.  The  fireward  coming  to  extinguish  it,  some  one  whispered 
him  to  keep  back.  The  advice  was  followed  by  a  few  blows  and  kicks, 
and  he  soon  withdrew. 

Meanwhile,  a  particular  whistle  was  heard  from  several  quarters,  fot 
lowed  by  cries  of  "  Sirrah !  Sirrah !"  A  long  train  of  persons  then 
came  up,  disguised,  and  armed  with  clubs  and  bludgeons.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  surround  the  house  of  one  Paxton,  harbor-master.  He  thought 
it  well  to  absent  himself;  but  the  crowd  followed  him  to  a  tavern,  where 
he  persuaded  them  not  to  destroy  his  house.  They  broke  open  the 
office  and  house  of  Story,  another  crown  officer,  opposite  the  court-house ; 
burned  the  files  and  records  in  the  first,  and  destroyed  the  furniture  in 
the  other. 

They  allerwards  paid  some  attentions  of  the  same  kind  to  Mr.  Hal* 
lewell,  collector  of  the  duties,  drank  up  the  wine  in  his  cellar,  and 
carried  off  some  hundred  dollars  of  his  money.  They  visited  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson once  more  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  carried  off  his 
plate,  pictures,  furniture,  clothing,  manuscripts,  and  about  three  thousand 
dollars  in  cash.  Some  of  the  ringleaders  of  these  riots  were  imprisoned, 
though  soon  released.  The  Governor  offered  rewards  for  the  discovery 
of  others :  a  nightly  watch  was  appointed,  and,  at  a  numerous  town- 
meeting,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  were  desired  to  use  every  effort  to 
prevent  these  disorders  for  the  future. 

But  the  Stamp  Act  was  received  every  where  in  a  similar  manner. 
At  Newport  and  Frovidmce,  in  Rhode  Island,  vast  multitudes  got  to- 
gether, and  dragged  about  the  effigies  of  several  of  the  crown  officers  in 
carts,  with  halters  on  their  necks ;  then  they  hunff  them  up,  and  cut 
them  down  to  be  burned.  Some  houses,  also,  were  pillaged.  So  it  was, 
too,  in  Connecticut,  at  New  Haven,  Lebanon,  and  other  towns ;  in 
New-Hampshire,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Ga- 
rolinas. 


GENERAL  PUTNAM. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  which  took  place  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1775,  reached  General  Putnam,  he  was  engaged  in 
ploughing  on  his  farm,  at  Brooklyn,  in  Connecticut.  He  instantly  un- 
yoked his  cattle,  left  his  plough  standing-  in  the  unfinished  furrow,  in  the 
midst  of  the  field,  and  without  stopping  to  change  his  dress,  immediately 
set  off  for  the  scene  of  military  transactions,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
Upon  entering  the  army,  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  Major-GeneraL 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  General  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to 
General  Putnam,  in  which  he  warmly  expressed  the  sense  he  entertained 
of  his  services.  "  The  name  of  Putnam,"  says  he,  "  is  not  forgotten ; 
nor  will  it  be,  "but  with  that  stroke  of  time  which  shall  obliterate  from 
my  mind  the  remembrance  of  all  those  toils  and  fatigues  through  which 
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we  have  struggled,  for  the  pTeservation  and  establishment  of  the  rightt, 
liberties,  and  independence  of  our  country." 


When  General  Putnam  was  pursued  by  General  Tyion  at  the  bead 
of  fifleen  hundred  men,  his  only  method  of  escape  was  precipitating  hii 
horse  down  the  steep  declivity  of  the  rock,  called  Horseneck;  and  u 
none  of  his  pursuers  dared  to  follow,  he  escaped.     An  act  of  Elill  more 


aatmg  intrepidity,  was  his  clearing  in  a  boat  the  tremendous  waterfidf) 
of  Hudson's  river.  This  was  in  the  year  1756,  when  Putnam  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  tho  French  and  their  ollies,  the  Indians.  He  wu 
accidentally  with  a  boat  and  five  men  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
when  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  informed  him,  by  signal,  that  a  large 
twdy  of  savages  were  advancing  to  surround  him,  and  that  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  Three  modes  of  conduct  were  at  his  option — lo  re- 
main, fight,  anl  be  sacrificed;   to  attempt  to  pass  on  the  other  side,  ex- 
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poaed  (o  tlie  full  shot  of  the  enemy ;  or  to  aail  down  the  waterfiJls,  with 
almost  a  certain^  of  being  averwhelmed.  Putnam  did  not  hesitate, 
and  jumped  into  nis  boat  at  a  fortunate  instant;  for  one  of  his  compao' 
ions,  who  was  at  a  little  distance,  was  a  Tictim  to  the  Indians.  His 
enemies  soon  airived,  and  discharged  their  muskets  at  the  boat,  before 
he  could  get  out  of  their  reach.  No  sooner  had  be  escaped  this  danger, 
through  the  r^idity  of  the  current,  but  death  presented  itself  under  a 
more  terriflic  iona.  Rocks,  whose  points  projected  above  the  surface  of 
the  water;  large  masses  of  timber,  that  nearly  closed  the  passage  ;  ab- 
sorbing gulfs,  and  rapid  descents  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  left 
him  little  hope  of  escape.  Putnam,  however,  directed  the  helm  with 
the  ntmoBt  tratiquillily.  His  companions  saw  him  with  admiration,  ter- 
ror, and  astonishment,  avoid  with  the  utmost  address  the  rocks  and 
threatening  gulfs,  wliich  they  every  instant  eipected  to  devour  him.  He 
disappeared,  and  rose  again,  till  he  at  length  gained  the  even  surface  ol 
the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful  cascade.  The  Indians  considered 
it  a  miracle.  They  looked  upon  Putnam  as  invulnerable ;  and  they 
feared  to  offend  the  Great  Spirit,  by  attempting  the  life  of  a  man  <a 
visibly  under  his  immediate  protection. 


CAPTAIN  MOLLY. 

BiFoBB  the  two  annicf>,  American  and  English,  had  begun  the  gem 
Tal  action  of  Monmouth,  two  of  the  advanced  batteries  commenced 
a  very  severe  fire  against  each  other.  As  the  warmth  was  excessive, 
the  wife  of  a  oannonier  constantly  ran  to  bring  him  water  from  a  neigh- 
boring spring.  At  the  moment  when  she  started  from  the  spring,  to 
pass  me  post  of  her  husband,  she  saw  him  fall,  and  hastened  to  assist 


him ;  but  he  was  dead.    At  the  same  moment  she  heard  an  oSicer  order 
the  cannon  to  be  removed  fiom  its  place,  complaining  that  he  could  not 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Ths  ehief  agricultural  oecupatioiu  in  the  eastern  States  ere  grazing  and  the  dairy,  nt 
middle  Statee  are  principally  deyoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  maize ;  the  sonthem 
to  that  of  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice ;  and  the  weatem  to  maize  and  wheat  Slave 
labor  is  chiefly  employed  in  ihe  southern  States,  and  in  some  of  the  middle  and  western. 
The  following  are  among  the  moat  important  ardcles  of  die  grow  A  of  the  United  States  in 
1840: 

Buahels  of  wheat, 84,823,273 

•*         com, 377,531,875 

••         rye, 18,645,567 

«*         oats 123,071,341 

**        potatoes, 108,298,060 

Pounds  of  cotton, 790,479,275 

*'       rice 80,841,423 

•«       tobacco, 319,163,319 

**       sugar,     .       .       .' 155,110,809 


COMMERCE. 


The  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  SOth  September,  1840,  amount. 
I  ed  to  one  hundred  and  seven  millions,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand,  five  hundred 


I  and  nineteen  dollars.    The  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  the  same  time,  to  one  hnn- 

dred  and  thirteen  millions,  eight  hundred  and  ninety.five  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
thirty.four  dollars ;  of  foreign  produce,  to  eighteen  millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  Total  exports,  one  hundred  and  thirty.two 
millions,  eighty-five  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars.  The  most  important 
exports  are  those  of  cotton,  flour,  rice,  tobacco,  beef,  pork,  lumber,  cattle,  and  horses. 
New  Orleans  has  the  greatest  export  trade,  and  New  York  the  greatest  imports.  Most 
of  the  shipping  is  owned  in  the  New  England  States  and  New  York. 


BfANUFACTURES. 


fhe  value  of  the  most  important  manufactures  in  1840,  was  as  follows :  Manufactnrss 
of  wool,  $20,696,999 ;  manufactures  of  cotton,  $46,350,453 ;  mixed  manufactures, 
$6,545,503;  manufactures  of  tobacco,  $5,819,568;  of  hats,  caps,  dtc,  $8,704,343; 
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03 ;  of  giBS.  «a^90;293 ,  of  refined  sngin,  &^^  93;350.700 ;  d( 

if  cordage,  94,078,306 ;  of  oitiagei  ind  ws^rtB.  910,897,887. 
cspitsi  invealed  in  msnufBciurra  in  IS40,  wu  9367,T96,5T».  In 
>subIiehnieDle,  it  is  eaiimaied  iliat  lwr>.ibitda  of  tbo  cluihing  von 
)piilntion  uie  ihe  pruducl  of  domeslic  maDuficlutea.  Tbe  gmui 
muluficluras  ore  denied  for  iaremi]  cooBiunpuOQ  ;  fel,  io  1840, 
rom  tbe  Unitfd  SIbIgb  manulaclured  inicios  lo  the  T»lne  of  twetn 
d  and  fonr-sight  ihoowad,  eight  hundred  ind  fertf  dollu*. 


lisa  are  earned  on  by  tbe  New  EDglond  Sisiea.    The  whale  6Atij 

lundred  ebipa,  averagiiig  three  bucdred  and  foriy  luna  each.  Tfa* 
icaa  luheriea  m  1840,  were  aji  follow*  :  773,947  quinuis  dried  and 
I  barrels  pickled  fiah;  4,7B4,708  gallons  epermaceri  oil;  7,536,778 
her  fiah  ail.  The  amount  of  capital  inveaied  in  iHb  Gaherira  ■ 
neckerel  and  herring  fiehery  is  pursued  along  the  nonhem  coaN, 
1  that  of  Labrador  and  die  Newfoundland  banks 


PUBLIC  LANIIS. 

1^,  or  public  lauds,  eottmsle  of  tracts  of  territory  ceded  to  the  Gvn- 
he  aeieret  Slatea  ;  of  tbe  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Louinaiia,  par 
id  ihooe  in  Florida,  acquired  by  treaty  from  Spain.  A  vast  ponioa 
sd  by  the  iDdioni,  who  era  considered  as  proprietors  of  the  i 
gliish  their  title  bj-  purchase.  A  General  Land  Office,  at  Wi 
f  these  territories.  All  the  lands  are  surveyed  before  sale  ;  ibey  are 
IS  of  six  miles  square,  which  are  subdivided  into  secliaos  of  ooe 
u  each  six  h'mdrcd  and  forty  acres,  and  sold  in  sections,  half,  qoar. 
!  cljons.  The  minimum  price  is  fixed  by  taw  at  a  dollar  and  a 
G  made  for  cash.  Salt  springi  and  lead  mines  are  reserved,  baliaay 
lets  (rom  the  President.  One  section  of  six  hundred  and  forty  aem 
wnship,  as  a  liind  for  tbe  perpemal  snppon  of  achools.  By  the  set 
the  annual  proceeds  of  tbe  sales  of  tbe  public  lands  are  to  be  dividsd 
imong  the  Ststes,  according  to  tbeir  repreaentstivs  popnlaliixi.  aftsr 
(  sales,  and  certain  reservations  granicd  for  tbe  benefii  of  tbe  SiaCM 
e  situated.  By  a  proviso  in  Ihe  act,  however,  the  proceeda  of  the 
Ihe  treasury  whenever  Ihe  duties  on  imports  are  made  lo  uceei)  i 
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ircee,  for  the  year  1840,  was 
id  and  sixty-seven  dollars.  1 
ubiic  loan,  and  interest  and 
thousand,  and  seventy  dollan 
tit  ten  millions  in  neaaury  no 
akiog  a  total  of  about  twenlj 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  aimy  coniistB  of  two  regiments  of  dngoons,  four  regimentB  of  artillei7,and  eight 
regiments  of  infantry,  under  the  commuid  of  one  Migor«6eneral  and  two  Brigadier. 
Generals.  The  numerical  force,  according  to  the  retoma  of  1841,  preeenta  a  total  of 
19,537.  The  na^y  conaiata  of  eleven  ahipa  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates  of  the  fint  claaa, 
two  frigates  of  the  second  class,  twenty-one  sloops  of  war,  four  brigs,  eight  schooners, 
and  five  steam  yeasels.  This  estimate  includes  those  upon  the  stocks,  and  the  Home 
Squadron^  established  in  1641. 


1 1 


POST-OFFICE. 

The  poetjroads  in  the  United  States  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty.nine  miles ;  and  the  yearly  transportation  of  the  mail  is  equal  to 
thirty-aiz  millions,  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-aiz 
miles ;  namely,  twelve  millions,  one  hundred  and  eighty.two  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  mUes  by  hone  and  sulky ;  twenty  millions,  two  hundred  and  ninety.nine  thou- 
sand,  two  hundred  and  seventy^ight  miles  by  stage  and  coach ;  and  three  milliona,  eight 
hundred  and  eighty.nine  thousand,  and  fifty-three  miles  by  railroad  and  steamboat.  The 
number  of  post^>ffices  in  the  United  Siatea  is  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty, 
eight.  The  expenses  of  the  postuifiice  department  in  1840  were  four  millions,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty.nine  thouaand,  one  hundred  and  ten  doUais.  Receipts,  four  millions, 
five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty.five  dollan. 


I ' 


MINT. 

The  Mint  of  the  United  States  commenced  operations  at  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  ana 
the  branchea  in  North  Carolina,  Geoigia,  and  Louisiana,  in  1838.  Coinage  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion  is  performed  free  of  expense  to  the  owners. 

Statement  ef  the  Coinage  at  the  Mint  ef  the  United  Statee^  for  each  eueeeoeive  period  of 
ten  yeare^from  the  eommeneement  of  ite  operations  until  December  Zlet^  1840. 


'I 


) 

OOLD. 

■iLvsa.                        1 

Tmm. 

• 

No.ofPiao<t. 

Value. 

Number  of  Piecei. 

Value. 

1793  to  1800 
1801  to  1810 
1811  to  1830 
1831  to  1830 
1831  to  1840 

Total, 

134,843 

596,671 

633,303 

393,111 

3,938,409 

$  1,014,39000 

3,350,743-50 

3,166,51000 

1,903,093-50 

17,786,405-00 

1,853,545 

7,663,066 

13,445,963 

39,956,669 

78,664,317 

$  1,440,454-75 
3,569,165-35 
5.970,81095 
16,781,04695    i 
36,344,454-00    < 

5,696,335 

37,131,04000 

141,583,459 

54,105,931-90 

Tean. 

coppaa. 

TOTAb.                                     1 

No.orPiee«t. 

Value. 

Number  of  Pieeei. 

1 

Value.             ! 

1 

1793  to  1800 
f    1801  to  1810 
1811  to  1830 
1631  to  1830 
1831  to  1840 

Total, 

8,333,463 
17,416,446 
19,147,437 
15,836,330 
34,639,831 

$  79,391-83 
151,346.39 
191,158-57 
151,413-30 
343,333-31 

10,330,849 
35,676,183 
33,336,691 
56,186,000 
1174M3,437 

$  3,534,136-57 

6,971,144-14 

9,338,479-53 

18,835,551-65 

44,473,181-31 

95,373.376 

915,53119 

343,553,160 

83,143,503-09 
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CHIEF    CITIES. 


NEW   YORK. 

The  dty  of  New  York  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  western 
world,  for  population,  wealth,  and  trade.  Situated  upon  a  noble  harbcr,  at  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  finest  navigable  rivers  in  the  world,  it  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  a  large  and  wealthy  district  of  the  interior.  Hence,  Uie  increase  of  the  city  has 
kejit  pace  with  the  development  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  neighboring  States.  The 
rapid  augmentatian  of  potation,  commerce,  and  every  materied  of  prosperity  which 
New  York  has  witnessed  in  recent  years,  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  Founded  by 
the  Dutch,  in  1614,  by  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  it  did  not  for  a  century  exceed 
Boston  in  point  of  numbers ;  but  with  the  settlement  of  the  interior  of  the  State,  and 
the  openiiu^  of  the  navigation  of  the  great  lakes.  New  York  has  received  an  im> 
uulse,  whidQ,  added  to  other  advantages,  has  established  its  present  and  secured  its 
future  pre-eminence.  In  respect  to  commerce,  it  is  already  the  second  city  in  the 
world. 

It  stands  on  the  southern  jjoint  of  an  islaniL  at  the  month  of  the  Hudson ;  on  tbe 
east,  the  shore  of  this  island  is  watered  by  a  oeep  channel,  called  East  River,  which 
separates  it  from  Long  Island,  and  afibrds  a  navigable  communication  between  New 
York  harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound.  The  harbor  extends  nine  miles  south  of  the 
city,  to  the  sea.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  the  southern  extremity,  conse- 
quently  that  portion  of  the  city  is  composed  of  narrow,  crooked,  inconvenient  streets, 
and  unsightly  old  buildings ;  out  the  more  modem  parts,  and  especially  those  which 
have  grown  up  within  twenty  years,  are  regcQar  ana  coomiodious.  The  finest  street 
is  Broadway,  which  traverses  the  whole  city  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south, 
being  three  miles  in  length,  and  eighty  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  occupied  chiefly  by 
shops  and  elegant  public  buildings,  and  few  streets  in  the  world  equal  it  for  the 
splendor,  bustle,  and  fashion  it  cubits.  The  Batteiy  is  an  inclosed  promenade, 
on  the  shore  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city ;  it  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
though  not  extensive,  is  pleasant,  much  frequented,  and  oners  a  delightful  view  of 
the  harbor. 

The  Park  is  a  triangular  inolosure  of  eleven  acres,  in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  upon 
one  side  of  this  stands  the  City  Hall,  an  elegant  structure  with  a  front  of  white  marble. 
It  is  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  five  hroadj  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  country.  The  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  Wall^treet,  is 
handsomely  built  of  white  marble.  The  United  States  Branch  Bank  is  ajso  a  fine 
marble  structure.  St.  Paul's  Chapel  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
dty :  its  spire  is  two  hundred  and  tbirty-four  feet  high.  St.  John's  Chapel  has  a  spire 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height,  and  is  the  most  costly  church  in  the  city ;  hav- 
ing been  built  at  the  expense  of  two  hundred  thousand  doUavs.  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, a  Roman  Catholic  edifice,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  churches,  and  is  of  stone,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  eighty  feet  wide.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
additional  churches,  some  of  them  very  costly.  Trinity  Church  is  a  Gothic  edifice 
of  stone,  and  belongs  to  l^e  oldest  and  richest  Episcopal  establishment  in  Anmrioa, 
possessing  a  property  to  the  amount  of  several  miHinns  of  doUan. 

Packets  sail  mm  New  York,  to  Liverpool  and  Landon,  cwerr  week;  to  Sbmn 
•very  ten  days ;  and  to  Hull,  Greenwich,  Sdfast,  Vera  Cruz,  Carthagana,  and  aUte 
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ehW  poiU  of  the  United  Stales,  aX  different  times.  FiAj  sieun-bools  constanll;  puk 
between  New  York  and  tbe  towns  on  Ihe  Hudson,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  other 
wnlers  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are  siilj'One  tianks  in  the  rity ;  twenty-ei^ 
insurance  companies  i  four  hundred  and  siity-three  schools;  forty  bookstores ;  four 
hundred  and  Gftv  lawyers ;  nincly-eighl  clergymen  ;  fiAy  anctioneers ;  three  hundred 
oyster  shops  ;  filty-sii  lottery  offices;  three  thousand  licensed  groceries  and  taverns; 
two  thousand  three  hundrei!  and  ei^ty  licensed  cartmen  and  porters ;  two  thoBsand 
one  hundred  and  ten  paupers  in  the  alioshouse.  The  real  estate  of  the  city  is  Talli- 
ed at  eighty-seven  million,  six  hundred  and  three  thonsand,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  dollars;  the  personal  estate,  at  thirty-seven  million,  six  hundmi  and 
eighty-four  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars :  total,  one  bundled  and 

twenty-five  mi"' '       '-  '        '     '  '"  "'  '  ' ' 

teen  doUars. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  the  second  cily  of  the  United  Stales,  in  size,  is  situated  on  the  vett 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  from  the  sea.  The  river 
■s  navigable  for  sbi]K  of  the  line,  up  to  the  city.  It  lies  three  miles  along  this  river, 
•ud  its  western  liiiut  is  washed  bv  the  Schuylkill,  which  falls  into  the  Delaware 
about  six  miles  below.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  is  an  almost  unbrokEO 
level ;  so  that  it  exhibits  no  striking  appeanmce  as  the  spectator  approaches  it.  Hk 
streets  are  perfectly  rectangular ;  and  Philadelphia  is,  probably,  the  most  regular 
and  uniform  city  in  the  world.  It  is  at  the  same  lime  one  of  the  most  agreeable. 
The  climate  is  fine,  the  city  remarkably  clean,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
best  of  water.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  markets  are  among  the  best  in  the 
coimtry,  while  the  eipeusea  of  living  are  one  fourth  less  than  in  BoGtoo,  and  ooe 
third  less  than  in  New  York.  The  streets  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  thiiUcn 
feet  wide.  The  houses  aie  mostly  of  brick,  much  darker  in  color  than  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  resembling,  at  a  short  distance,  the  common  red  sandstone.  The  streets 
are  g^eially  paved  and  kept  clean.  Tbe  handsomest  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
ci^,  and  perhaps  in  this  country,  is  the  United  States  Bank,  in  Chesnm-streei.    It  ii 


vt  white  marble,  with  a  front  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon .  It  never  fails  to  eicm 
•a  agreeable  emotion  when  first  seen  by  a  Btranser.  The  Old  Bank  has  an  elrgant 
■■Bible  fhm,  cf  the  CtKinthian  order,  but  the  eSecl  ia  mneh  injured  by  the  ndes 
tNUf  (^Inick. 
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The  Bank  of  FennsylYBnia  is  also  a  handsome  marble  edifice.  The  State-House 
18  a  somewhat  antiquated  structure,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  the 
hail  in  which  the  Declamtion  of  Independence  was  signed ;  adjoining  this  building 
is  a  beautiful  inclosed  walk,  planted  with  trees.  Another  handsome  public  walk  u 
Washington-square. 

The  city  and  suburbs  have  large  manufactures  of  cotton,  iron,  glass,  and  china 
ware,  besides  the  great  variety  of  articles  made  in  smkll  establishments.  The  cloUi 
annually  manufactured,  is  estimated  at  twenty-four  million  of  yards.  In  point  of 
commerce,  Philadelphia  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union ;  the  shipping  amounted  in 
IB28,  to  one  hundred  and  four  thousand,  and  eighty  tons 


BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore,  upon  the  Patapsco,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Chesapeak,  is  a  large  at^Ty 
and  the  chief  commercial  mart  for  all  the  country  upon  the  bay  and  its  waters.  It  is 
finely  situated,  and  regularly  built,  chiefly  of  bnck ;  the  public  buildings  and  monu- 
ments indicate,  by  their  splendor,  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and  enterprise  in  the 
inhabitants.  The  Catholic  Cathedral  is  an  edifice  in  the  Ionic  style,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  wide,  surmounted  by  a 
dome  and  cross,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  fee^..  it 
has  some  fine  paintings,  and  the  largest  church  organ  in  the  United  States,  oontainmg 
six  thousand  pipes.  The  Merchants'  Exchange  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  in 
fiont,  and  contains  a  hall  eighty-six  feet  in  length,  lighted  fix>m  a  dome,  ninety  feet 
above  the  floor.  .St.  Paul's  Church,  the  Unitarian  Church,  the  Court-House,  and  the 
Union  Bank,  are  also  elegant  buildings. 

The  trade  of  Baltimore  b  fpreat,  and  it  ma^  be  considered  the  best  flour  market  in 
the  world.  In  commerce,  it  is  the  third  aty  in  the  United  States.  The  harbor  is 
good,  although  vessels  larger  than  two  hundred  tons,  cannot  ascend  below  the  lower 
fizburb,  called  Fell's  Point ;  this  is  separated  from  the  city  by  a  small  stream,  over 
which  there  are  several  bridges.  The  shipping  of  Baltimore  amounted,  in  1828,  to 
one  hundred  and  six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  three  tons.  There  are  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  the  city,  above  sixty  flour  mills ;  one  of  whic&  has  ground  thirty-two  thou- 
sand barrels  in  a  year.  Within  the  same  space,  there  are  also  twelve  cotton  manu- 
tfiCtoiies,  and  various  others  of  cloth,  powder,  paper,  iron,  copper,  glass,  steam- 
engines,  chemical  works,  dec. 


BOSTON. 

Boston,  the  largest  city  in  the  New  England  States,  and  the  capital  of  Massacha 
setts,  stands  on  an  oblong  peninsula  at  the  bottom  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  having  a 
beautiful  harbor  shut  in  from  the  sea  by  a  group  of  islands.  The  peninsula  is  hilly 
and  in  almost  every  part  covered  with  buUdings ;  the  city  exhibits  a  noble  appear 
ance  as  the  spectator  sails  up  the  harbor,  or  approaches  it  from  the  country.  This 
splendid  exterior,  however,  has  not  a  correspondmg  regularity  and  symmetry  withia 
The  city  was  built,  almost  from  the  beginning,  without  any  regard  to  plan,  beauty,  or 
future  convenience,  and  the  streets  were  left  to  fashion  themselves  into  a  tortuous 
intricacy  that  might  have  excited  the  envy  of  Daedalus  of  old.  We  must  except,  how 
ever,  the  happy  reservation  of  the  vacant  spot  called  the  Common,  originally  a  cow 
pasture  for  tne  house-keepers  of  the  town,  but  now  a  public  park  and  promenade  of 
unrivalled  beauty.  In  the  more  ancient  parts  Of  the  dty,  the  streets  are  still  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood. 

In  the  western  and  central  parts,  a  style  of  elegance  and  comparative  regularity 
fievails.    Many  of  the  streets  are  neat  and  spacious,  and  the  improvements  whidk 
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in  going  on  yearly,  in  widening  the  old  etreets,  and  opening  new  ones,  Iw^e  done, 
and  are  doing  much  to  remedy  the  defeets  of  the  original  plan.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  the  hoosea  are  either  of  brick  or  stone,  and  the  old  wooden  atmctnres  are 
fact  disappearing.  A  large  number  of  the  public  edifices  are  of  striking  eleganest 
and  the  private  buildings  surpass  in  splendor  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Unitad 
States. 

TThe  largest  boilding  in  the  city  is  Fanueil  Hall  Market,  a  granite  atmeture,  two 
stories  in  height,  and  wre  hundred  and  thirty^x  feet  long.  T&  centra  baa  a  dome, 
and  at  each  «id  is  a  portico  of  four  colninna,  each  of  an  enti^  stone.  This  is  the 
most  elegant  market  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the  worid ;  on  either  hand 
it  fix>ntB  on  a  spacious  street,  one,  sixty-five,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  two  feet 
in  width,  both  showing  a  solid  front  of  stone  stores  of  uniform  height  and  appearance. 
Old  Faneull  Hall  stands  west  of  this  spot ;  it  is  a  lofty  brick  edifice,  and  the  spaeioaa 
galleries  of  its  interior,  still  witness  the  throngs  and  the  oratory  of  popular  meeting 
Painting  and  repairs  have  a  little  modernized  the  aspect  of  this  venerable  pile.  Tbs 
Old  State-House,  now  the  City  Hall,  is  another  relic  of  ancient  architecture,  and  the 
scene  of  many  events  in  revolutionary  history.  In  this  building  are  now  the  MerchanuT 
Reading  room,  the  Postoffice,  and  other  pubtic  offices. 

The  wharves  of  Boston  surpass  those  of  any  seaport  of  the  United  States,  for  aiie  and 
convenience.  Long  Wharf  at  the  bottom  of  State-street,  is  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  has  a  line  of  lofty  brick  stores  neariy  its  whole  extent.  Central  Whaif  is 
twelve  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide,  and  eoolains 
fifty-four  stores  in  a  single  pile,  with  a  spacious  obeervatory  in  the  centre,  where  telegim. 
phic  signals  are  received  finom  the  idands  in  the  bay.  India  Wharf  has  a  double  row  of 
Btoree,  six  stories  high ;  all  these  wharves  have  spacious  docks,  and  wide  and  convwiiem 
landiiigs,  carriage  ways,  Ibc. 

The  if  assachusetts  General  Hoapital  is  a  beantiftd  atone  edifice,  anuch  counseodad 
for  the  convenience  of  its  interior  arrangements.  The  Houses  of  Industry  and  Cor. 
rection,  on  the  peninsula  of  South  Boston,  but  within  the  city  limita,  are  of  aiaoe, 
each  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  of  a  uniform  architecture.  The  CoiBt. 
house  and  jail,  in  Leverett-strset,  are  of  stone,  and  compriae  three  well  bvflt  ^firwa 
The  United  States  Bank,  in  Statcetreet,  is  a  well  built  almcture,  but  mom  remaiha 
Ue  for  strength  than  classic  proportion ;  the  columns  in  front  are  the  bigeet  m  Aa 
city,  and  are  each  of  a  single  stone.  The  Washington  Bank  kaa  a  mora  sjiawiHv 
eal  dedgn  and  better  eflSMt.  The  Masonic  Temple  is  a  new  building  of  gmnita,  and  | 
kaa  a  fine  front  i 


'  NEW  ORLEANS. 

New  Orieaiu,  the  seat  of  government  of  Louisiana,  and  the  commercial  mart  of  all 
the  western  country,  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  a  apot  where 
the  river  niakes  a  great  bend  to  the  northeast.  It  is  one  hundred  and  five  miies 
above  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  by  its  windings,  and  ninety  in  a  direct  line.  The  giesBd 
IB  level,  and  the  neighborhood  a  swamp.  It  consists  of  three  divisions ;  the  city  pnpar, 
and  the  feuxbourgs  or  suburbs  of  St.  Marie  and  Marigny.  The  two  first  aie  compaietly 
built,  and  in  all  parte  the  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  genemlly  at  tight  angles,  in 
the  city,  the  houses  are  built  in  the  French  and  Spanish  style,  and  are  stocooed  of  a 
white  or  yellow  color.  The  fauxbonrg  St.  Marie  is  built  in  the  American  feahioD,  and 
rsaembles  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities. 

Am  a  place  of  trade.  New  Orleans  has  immense  advantages.  It  is  the  ontport  feraH 
the  conunerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  aooesaible  for  alnps  of  the 
largest  sues,  and  its  levee  is  constantly  crowded  with  all  kinda  of  maritime  and  river  cnfu 
In  the  cotton  season,  its  strsets  ore  barricadoed  with  bales.  There  are  often  fifteen  hundred 
flat  boats  in  the  harbor  at  a  tinx^.  Steam-boata  arrive  and  depart  every  hour,  and  tbf 
■my  he  often  aeen  together. 


'  ( 
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ALBANY. 

Albany  is  the  seat  of  govemmeiil  of  Nev  York,  and  in  point  of  trealih,  poputatico, 
wade,  and  resources,  is  ihe  aecoad  city  in  the  State.'  It  is  siinaled  on  ilie  west  bank 
of  the  HndsoD,  one  hundred  Burl  siil^  miles  above  New  York,  near  the  head  of  tide- 
water. It  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  in  1612,  and,  oeiC  to  Jaiacstowu  in  Virginia,  it 
Ihe  oldest  settlement  in  Ihe  United  Stales. 

Albany  is  a  place  of  girat  trade,  and,  daring  the  session  of  the  Lesislature,  it  il 
much  crowded  irilh.  strangers.  The  basin,  where  the  canal  joins  the  Hudson,  ii 
fimned  by  an  artificial  pier,  eighty  feet  in  width,  and  four  ihou.saod  and  three  han- 
dred  feel  long.  It  is  connected  wilh  the  shore  by  drawbriilges,  and  covered  with 
norea ;  in  which  immense  quantities  of  lumber  and  iTMrcha.ndise  are  depoaiied.  The 
bft.<dn  contains  a  surface  of  thirty-two  acres.  The  neighborhood  of  Albany  is  plea* 
sant,  and  many  beautiful  and  thriving  villages  are  within  a.  short  distance.  This 
city  has  a  library  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  eleven  newspapers,  and  a  populuLon 
of  lirenty.four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  Ihirty-eighl. 


CHARLESTON, 

Charleston,  the  commercial  metropolis,  and  formerly  the  seal  of  goremment  of 
Sooth  Carolina,  is  built  upon  i  point  of  lind  at  the  junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers.  Its  harbor  is  capacious,  but  difficult  of  enirance.  The  city  is  regularly 
built,  and  though  the  site  is  low  Ihe  approach  to  it  by  water  is  particularly  fine. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  very  handsome,  ami  most  of  the  houses  are  furnished  with 
three  piazzas  to  each  story.  In  Ihe  uuier  partH  of  Ihe  city,  the  houses  are  surroimd- 
ed  with  gardens,  sjid  ornamented  by  trees  and  shrubbery.  Groves  of  orange  and 
peach  tree?  in  bloom,  present  here  a  most  inviting  appearance  to  the  traveller,  who 
Brrives  from  the  north  in  Ihe  early  season.   Fr^ulation  m  1330,  30.289 


CINCINNATI. 


m  part  of  an  oUuriol  tract,  bcnnded  on  tho  north  by  :i  ridge  of  hitia 
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This  plain  contsins  about  roar  sqnare  miles,  and  coDsisu  of  [wo  diSeKH  levels,  (ne 
about  fifty  feel  higUer  than  ihe  other.  The  city  rises  graduaUy  from  the  river,  bat 
does  not  malie  b  very  Ixjld  or  slrilriDg  appearance.  It  is  built  with  perfect  regularit/, 
10  the  plan  of  Philadelphia.  The  principal  streets  ore  si»iy-sii  feet  in  width.  The 
ceulral  part  is  very  compact,  yet  the  whole  outline  of  the  city  is  but  partially  filled 
up,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  are  scattered  irregnlarty  abom.  Some 
of  the  public  edifices  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  many  of  the  stores  and  hmsea  aie 
of  brick.  Hei'e  are  four  markets,  twenty'three  churches,  a  branch  of  Ihe  United 
States  Bank,  a  medical  college,  eighteen  public  schools,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  ten  nev> 
papers,  (two  of  which  are  daily,)  and  man;  manufactories  of  iron,  brass,  copper, 
cotton,  woolen,  paper,  &c.    The  city  has  a  va:it  trade  by  the  river  and  canal. 

Cinciimati  occupies  the  site  of  old  Fort  Washington  j  and  the  ontlines  of  the  city 
were  marked  in  1789.  Theic  were  Qve  hundred  tnhabiiaats  here  in  1795,  and  mim 
hundred  and  fifly  in  )80o.  The  first  settlers  were  principally  from  New  England 
and  Mew  Jersey,  Since  Ihe  peace  of  1814,  the  cily  has  augmented  with  wonderful 
rapidity ;  and  in  1830,  contained  a  population  of  twenly-six  thotisand,  fire  hondnd 
and  fifteen. 


rittsbtirg,  in  Ihe  west  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  next,  in  thia  State,  in  iroportsnce  to 
Philadelphia.  It  stands  upon  a  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  which  here  take  the  name  of  Ohio.  It  is  built  ou  a  regular  jiaii, 
uptHi  Ihe  slope  of  an  eminence,  and  a  level  pliun  at  its  foot.    It  is  finely  sitnated  Am 


trade,  and  enjoys  a  commimication  by  steam-boats,  nlth  nil  the  great  towns  on  Mm 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  ;  but  it  is  most  distinguished  for  its  large  and  flourishing 
manufactures  of  glass,  iron,  woolen,  and  cotton.  The  surronndiog  country  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  hitnminoos  coal,  which  is  delivered  at  the  houses  for  three  cent* 
the  bn^el.  The  constant  use  of  this  fiiel  causes  a  perpetnnl  cloud  of  Mack  sntnk» 
to  hang  over  the  place. 

WASHIKGTON. 
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(«e  at  iu  tntratariei,  called  the  Ei£I  Branch.  The  actiul  city  occupies  a  spot  about  a 
mile  and  a  ulf  abore  the  junction  of  the  two  stieams,  tdUioai^  the  original  j^b 
embracea  the  wbole  extent  below. 

The  buildings  which  it  cootnns,  are  in  thiee  distinet  pans,  ime  portion  being  m 
the  neighborhaod  of  the  najy  Tsid,  another  in  that  of  the  Cajiitol,  and  another  in  the 
Fennsf  Irania  ATenue,  which  extenda  Ihnii  the  Capitol  to  the  Presdenl's  hooae.  The 
atj  pmentB  the  appeaiance  of  a  gnnp  of  Tillages,  tike  tfsces  between  the  inhabiled 
parts  not  being  occupied  or  marked  out. 

The  Ca^Ud  is  a  larfe  and  magnificent  building,  of  white  freeslone,  three  hnmlred 
•nd  fifty-two  feet  long,  in  the  sb^w  of  a  cross,  wiUi  die  Hepresentatires  Hall  aoc  the 
Senate  Cbamhei  in  the  two  wings,  and  a  spacions  rotunda  in  the  centre. 

The  President's  honse  is  an  elegant  stractnre  of  freestone,  one  htmdred  and  sereon 
feet  in  front  and  two  stories  in  height,  ornamented  with  an  Ionic  portico.     It  standa 

_L —  — :■, .  .,  .1.  ^__-._i      .. : i.i  j^jjj  jjjg  offices  of  il"  ■"""'"  "' 

}a  of  rU  the  modeU 
A  branch,  eihiluts  a 


are  two  or  throe  otkeis  of  the  some  s 
c  fise  schools  in  the  city.  T«o  liridges  a 
stream  of  the  Potomac,  at  Washington. 


EBIE    AND  HUDSON   CANAL. 

New  Tok  HiTpaases  ereiT  State  in  the  Unioa  for  canals.    The  gnat  Erie  and 

«_i —  fl — 1  iiZTTTt —  ;.  T._«.. 1. :.  laiT  -ad  finished  in  18M,  at 

d  and  lizty-llirM  milN 


kng,  forty  feet  wUe,  and  Ibm  feet  deep. 
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Ib  Iha  whole  length  of  the  eunl,  tit  ei^itr-thiw  \oda  aid  agbte^  M[Mdaca 
llw  lock!  M«  bralt  in  the  jaoat  durable  msoDer,  of  stone  laid  in  wuet  Kma^  aad 
are  each  ninelf  feel  long  and  fideeo  nide.  Lake  Erie  is  five  handnd  and  fiMtj 
fire  fed  above  Ihe  UudsoD  at  Albany,  and  tbe  whole  itie  and  fall  of  toekaie  i»  tM 
eanal  is  s'x  handled  and  eigbiy-eigltt  feet.  One  of  the  aqnedncls  aoeaes  tbe  Ofne- 
Me  river,  at  Rochester,  and  is  eifhl  hundred  and  four  feet  in  length.  '■"■^^ 
aquedBct  cKiue*  tbe  Mohawli,  at  little  Falk,  on  three  aiche>  of  Aftf  m<  m^tMw 


leet  ipan ;  two  otbeis  ckks  the  same  river,  one  seven  hundred  and  fortj-eight  Dm, 
-id  the  other  elevrn  hundrei?  —'  -'-'- — ■-^'  ' —  --  ' ■■■      "^ — '■■' '■"■ ' 

re  sometimes  pared  with  si 

le  soil  front  washing  awaj 

id  ten  feet  wide,  runs  the  « 
off  from  the  eanal  to  different  places;  oae  of  these,  fVom  ^rracose  toOaw^o,  bthiitT- 
ejghl  miles  long ;  anoiher  from  IRontezama  toCajuga  and  Seneca  Lake,  twentf  utiles 
The  canal  boats,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  are  generallr  ei^ty  feet  in 
length,  and  fourteen  in  width,  drawing  from  one  to  two  feel  of  water.  The  catiD 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  deck,  and  is  eight  feet  in  haght,  with  singta 
berths  on  each  side  for  thirty  persons.  They  are  drawn  by  three  horses,  and  proceed 
day  aod  night  four  miles  an  hour ;  relays  art  fbmished  every  eight  or  ten  mUM- 
Boals  with  merdiandise  go  abont  fifty 'five  miles  in  twenty-fotu  hous;  the  pa^t^jS* 
boat!  make,  including  delaj's,  eighty-five  miles  progress  in  tbe  same  time.  'T» 
navigaiian  upon  ihia  gieal  canal  is  prodigious,  and  the  work  does  honor  to  tha  np 
city  and  enteriirise  of  iboae  who  plauaed  it. 


CHESAPEAKE   AND  DELAWABE   CANAL. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  crosses  the  northern  part  of  Ddawaie,  ttmDDfc 
Ibe  two  bays.  It  is  fonrteoi  miles  kn§,  ^ziy  feel  wide,  aad  ten  feet  deep,  with  locka 
one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  twenly-two  feet  wide.  It  b^jns  at  Delaware  dtr> 
iifty-aiz  miles  fadow  FhiladelpUB,  a*d  passes  westerly  to  Ba^  Craak,  « lawifMe 

.. 1  .f^,^  ^^..     m.  T, —  r^.t-^ ■ —  -a  the  pBsMge  of  Aia MMlb 

?  Ibe  iM^e«  em  vpa  BI9 
•  Ifae  eaaal  at  *•  «■,)>> 
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tlie  Etdea  cC  thccual 
B  flacea  thaiehtd  «irt> 


rtnw  to  prerent  their  washing  into  the  canaL  East  of  this  spat,  Ihc  eacaJ  is  cairied 
throof^  oeep  marahea:  the  fonndalioD  and  embanlnQeiils  were  executed  ax  great 
expense.  At  ereiy  htOf  mile  are  rccessca  for  the  passins  of  vessels,  where  the  width 
of  the  eaaal  is  increased  to  one  hnndred  and  ten  feet.  At  its  junction  with  the  Dels- 
wnie,  is  an  artificial  harbor,  or  laree  baain,  of  a  semidTcol&r  shape.  This  canal  was 
becim  in  1623,  and  completed  in  su  years,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  two  milliiHi  of 
Ambts.  Tlie  navifation  upon  it  ia  great  and  increasng.  In  the  tables,  towards  the 
(toe,  we  have  siren  a  list  <tf  the  principal  canals  in  Uw  United  States,  with  ilwii 


COAL    MINES. 


g  parallel  to  the  Bkie  Bii^e,  often  bioad,  with  table  summits,  aj 


The  coal  occoia  in  ^  greatest  qnantitf  in  those  parts  of  this  refion  moat  srrewi 
tie  bjr  water.  Extenstve  veins  and  beds  range  fhim  the  Lehigh  to  (he  Snsi^ii» 
lunna,  croaring  the  headwaters  of  the  SchnylldU  and  Swataia,  about  ten  miles 
north-west  of  Sx  Bhie  Bidge.  It  is  abandanl  near  the  Snaqaebaima,  and  Lacka- 
wanna, bnt  in  no  part  is  it  so  pleatiM  as  at  Hanch  Cbonic,  a  village  on  the  Lehi^ 
a  branch  of  tbe  Sasqnebanna. 

The  anthiacite  region  of  tbe  Soaqaehonna  lies  in  the  valley  fbrmed  by  the  Sna- 
qadianaa  aftd  tbe  Lai^wanna,  one  of  its  branches ;  this  region  is  distingniihad  W 
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the  reUeyi  of  the  W^omio^  uid  LaclmraiuiB,  bni  is  in  &cc  withcoi  any  nataral 
difinau,  and  constituleE  a  single  foimMku.  ll  it  between  sirty  and  sernly  nuka 
iaag,  and  five  bread.  The  doable  baniei  of  neariy  parallel  moantains,  thnm^ 
whose  mdnded  vallej  flow  the  Susqnehanna  and  Lackawaona,  is  a  peifectlj  wel 
defined  coal  formation,  and  its  geoU^cal  stmettire  is  very  interesung. 

The  coal  lies  in  beds,  and  not  as  oHnmonly,  in  veins ;  these  aie  of  every  tfakk- 
'.  ess,  Irom  a  foot  to  twenty-seven  feet :  cone  are  moch  esteemed  that  are  lesi  than 
three  or  foor ;  few  are  wrought  that  are  less  than  six.  The  lateral  extent  of  the  beds 
is  immense  ;  they  break  out  in  the  precipices  and  hill.'!,  and  tipon  Ihe  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna,  and  form  in  some  places  Ihe  pavement  of  these 
hveis.  They  appear  in  the  sides  and  channels  of  almost  eteiy  stream  from  the 
mountains  ;  they  blackeik  the  soil  in  nunetona  places,  and  welJs  are  alien  sunk  in 
the  cool. 


like  westcni  part  of  Fennsylvaaia  is  as  abuodaully  supplied  with  bitnminoas  coal, 
■■  Uta  caMem  is  with  anthracite.  It  is  fottnd  on  Ihe  rivers  Concmaugh,  AUeghanr, 
Monongahela,  and  Ohio,  and  in  numerous  places  west  of  the  AUegbnny  ridge,  wbidi 
is,  with  •ame  eieeptions,  its. eastern  boundary.  The  veins  are  generally  nainiv, 
lardy  above  si^  fur',  la  width.  The  coal  is  abundant,  and  of  eicellent  qaaUly,  mm 
Pittsburg. 


COMMERCE. 
Eiporti  and  Impotta  during  Oit  year  auBng  Sept.  30,  ISM. 

I'opOTta, tl07,UI.5IJ 

Expons  of  Domestic  Produce 113,B95,6M 

Exroitt  of  Foreign  Produce, 18,190^13 

T*^  Eofortt,    .    .     .      «139,0BS,H« 
Imparls  and  Bxportt  far  &t  j/tar  ending  Jiuu  30,  IMS. 

Impons, »[st,97;,S« 

Eiporls  of  Domestic  Praluce IJ-'iaH,):! 

Eipom  of  Foreign  Produce, 31,116,010 

ntalBipeTU,   -    .    .     •IM,03a,lll 
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APPORTIONMENT*  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  CONGRESS. 


Maine, 7 

New  Hampshire, 4 

Massachusetts, 10 

Rhode  Islaad, 2 

Connecticut, 4 

Vermont, 4 

NcwYorlc, 34 

New  Jerse^,     5 

Pennsylvania, 24 

Delaware t 

Maryland,     6 

Virginia, IS 

North  Carolina, 9 

South  Carolina, 7 

Georgia 8 


Kentucky, •       .10 

Tennessee, 11 

Ohio, 21 

Indiana^     10 

Mississippi,      4 

Illinois,      7 

Louisiana, 4 

Missouri, 6 

Alabama, 7 

Michigan, 8 

Arkansas, 1 

Florida,     1 

Texas, 2 

Iowa, 2 

Wisconsin, 3 


*  TIds  apportloament,  which  io»k  place  26th  June,  1842,  ia  in  the  latlo  of  one  R«preaentatiTe  for  wtaej 

70,680  infasbitaata. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 

OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


FIBST  ADMINISTBATION— 1789  TO  1797-8  YSABSL 


GiOBOK  WASHDroroN,    Virgmia, 
Jdhn  AdamBi  Massachusetts; 


Thomas  Jeffenon, 
Edmimd  Randolph, 
Timothy  Ptckwring, 

Alexander  Hamilton* 
Oliver  Wolcott, 

Henxy  Knox, 
Timothy  Pickering 
James  M'Henryt 


Virginio, 

3o. 
Massachusetts! 

New  fork, 
Connecticut) 

Massachusetts, 

do. 
Maryland, 


April  30, 1789. 

do.        1789. 

AppovUed. 
Sept.  26, 1789. 
Jan.     2,  1794. 
Dec.  10,  1796. 

Sept.  11, 1789. 
Feb.     3, 1795. 

Sept.  12, 1789. 
Jan.     2, 1795. 


President. 
Vice 


Secretaries  of  Scale. 

Secretaries  of  the 
Treasory. 

Secretaries  of 'War 


Jan.  27, 1796. 
SECOin)  ADMINISTRATION— 1797  TO  1801—1  TEAB& 

Massachusetts,      March  4,  1797.     PresidenL 

Virginia,  do.       1797. 

Appointed. 
Massachusetts  (eontimied  in  office.) 
Virginia,  May  13,1800. 

Connecticut,  (amtinued  in  office.) 
Massachusetts,      Dec.  31, 1800. 

Maryland,  (continued  in  office.) 
Massachusetts,  May  13,  1800. 
Connecticut,  Feb.     3, 1801. 


JOHH  AS>AMBt 

Thomas  Jefferson, 

Timothr  Pickering, 
John  Marshall, 

Oliver  Wolcott,     * 
Samuel  Dexter, 

James  M'Henry, 
Samuel  Dexter, 
Roger  Griswold, 

George  Cabot, 
Benjamin  Stoddert, 

THIRD  ADMINISTRATION— 1801  TO  1809-8  TEAB& 


Vice  President. 


Secretaries  of  State. 

Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury. 

Secretaries  of  War. 


l^r"'    K2Vim|^---^^^^-^- 


ll 


Thomas  JErF£aso!f, 

Aaron  Burr, 
George  Clinton, 

James  Madison, 

Samud  Dexter, 
Albert  Gallatin, 

Henry  Dearborn, 

Benjamin  Stoddert, 
Robert  Smith, 


Jamss  Madison, 

George  Clinton, 
Elbridge  Gerry. 

Robert  Smith 
James  Monroe, 
James  Monroe, 


Virginia, 

New  York 
do. 


Preddent. 
Vice  Presidents. 


March  4, 1801. 

do.        1801, 
do.        1805. 

Appointed. 
Virginia,  March  5, 1801. 

Massachusetts,  (continued  in  office.) 
Pennsylvania,       Jan.  26, 1802. 

Massachusetts,      March  5, 1801. 

Maryland,       (continued  in  office.) 
do.  Jan.  26, 1802. 

FOURTH  ADMINISTRATION- 1809  TO  1817-6  TEARS. 

Virginia,  March  4, 1809.     President. 


Secretary  of  State. 

Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War. 
Secretaries  of  the  Nury. 


N.  Y.,  1809,  (d.  April  20, 1812.)  } 

Msss.,   1813,  (d.  Noo.  23, 1814.)  ) 

Appointed. 

Maryland,  March  6,  1809.  ) 

Virginia,  Nov.  25,  1811.  5 

do.  Feb.  28,  1815.  ) 


Vice  Presidents. 


Secretaries  of 
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Albert  Gallatin, 


George  W.  Campbell,  Tennessee, 

Alexander  J.  Dailajs,  Pennsylvania, 

William  Eostis,  Massachusetts, 

John  Armstrong,  New  York, 

James  Monroe,  Virginia, 

William  H.  Crawford,  Georgia, 

Paul  Hamilton,  South  Carolina, 

William  Jones,  Pennsylvania, 

B.  W.  Crowninshield, '  Massachusetts, 


Pennsylvania,  (continued  in  office.) 


Feb.  9,  1814. 
Oct.     6, 1814. 

March  7, 1809. 
Jan.  13,  1813. 
Sept.  27, 1814. 
March  2, 1815. 

March  7,  1809. 
Jan.  12, 1813. 
Dec.  19, 1814. 


Secretaries 

of  the 
Treasury. 

Secretaries  of  War 


Secretaries  of  the  Vcrry 


FIFTH   ADMINlSTRATlGN^-ieir  TO  1825-6  YEABS. 


Jambs  Monkob,  Virginia, 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,     New  York, 


John  Q.  Adams,  Massachusetts, 

William  H.  Crawford,  Georgia, 

Isaac  Shelby,  Kentucky, 

John  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina, 

B.  W.  Crowninshield,  Massachusetts,  (emtinued  in  office.) 

Smith  Thompson,  New  York,  Nov.  30,  1818. 

Samuel  L.  Southard,  New  Jersey,  Dec.     9, 1823. 

SIXTH  ABmNISTRATION— 1826  TO  1829-4  YEARS. 


March  4,  1817. 

do.        1817. 
Appointed, 

March  5,  1817. 

March  5,  1817. 

March  5,  1817. 
Dec.    16,  1817. 


President. 
Vice  President. 


Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  of  the  Trees 

Secretaries  of  War. 
Secretaries  of  the  Navv 


John  Q.  Adaxs, 
John  C.  Calhoun, 

Henry  Clay, 

Ridnard  Rush, 

James  Barbour, 
Peter  B.  Porter, 

Samuel  L.  Southard,     New  Jers^,    (eoHtkmed  in  office.)     Secretary  of  the  Vvm 

SKVSNTH  ADMINISnULTION— 1898  tO  lOT-Q  TBAB& 


Massachusetts, 
South  Carolina, 

Kentucky, 

Pennsylvania, 

Virginia, 
New  York, 


March  4, 1826. 

do.        1825. 

Appoinied. 
March  8, 1825. 

March  7, 1825. 

do.        1825. 
May  26, 1628. 


President. 
Vice  President. 

Secretary  of  State 
Secretary  of  the  Tieaa. 

Secretanes  of  War. 


Andubw  Jackson, 

John  C.  Calhoun, 
Martin  Van  Buren, 

Martin  Van  Biiren, 
Edward  Livingston, 
Louis  McLane, 
John  Forsyth, 

Samael  D.  Ingham, 
Louis  McLane, 
William  J.  Duane, 
Roger  B.  Taney, 
Levi  Woodbury, 

John  H.  Eaton, 
Lewis  Cass, 


Tennessee, 

South  Carolina, 
New  York, 

New  York, . 
Louisiana, 
Delaware, 
Georgia, 

Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, 
N.  Hampshi 

Tennessee, 
Michigan, 


March  4, 1829.      President. 

do.        1829.  ) 
do.        1833.  i 


Vice  Presidents. 


Secretaries  of  State. 


la,      ► 
ire,  J 


Secretaries  oi  the  Treasury. 


Benj.F.  Butler,  (a^fi^}New  York, 
John  Branch,  North  Carolina, 


Levi  Woodbury, 
Mahlon  Dickerson, 

John  McLean, 
William  T.  Barry, 
Amos  Kendall, 


N.  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Kentucky, 


I  Secretaries  of  War. 

I  Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

(Postmasters  General ;  now  first  coi^ 
sidered  as  Cabinet  Officers. 
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EIGHTH  ADimaSTBATION— 1837. 


Maktin  Van  Burxk, 
Ricbtid  M.  Johnson, 
John  Forsyth, 
liCvi  Woodbiuy, 
Joel  R.  Poinsett, 
Mahlon  Dickeraon, 
James  K.  Paulding, 
Amos  Kendall, 
John  M.  NUes, 


New  York,  Biazch  4, 1837. 

Kentucky,  do.        1837. 

Georgia,  (continued  in  tifflce,) 
N.  Hampshire,  {o(mtin*d  in  do.) 
South  Carolina,    March  5,  1837. 

New  YOTkr  \  Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 
S^ir^"^*''"'^'^    |p*wtmasiersGcDena. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  of  the  Tmsuiy. 
Secretary  of  War. 


NINTH  ADMINISTRATION- 1841. 


WiLLiAU  Hbnsy  Habrison,  Ohio, 

John  Tyler.  Virginia, 

Daniel  Webster,  Massachusetts, 

Thomas  Ewing,  Ohio, 

John  Bell,  Tennessee, 

Geoige  E.  Badger,  North  Carolina, 

Francis  Granger,  New  York, 


March  4, 1841. 

do.   1841. 
March  5,  1841. 

do.   1841. 

do.   1841. 

do.    1841. 

do.    1841. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  of  the  TVemny. 
Secretary  of  War. 
Secretary  of  the  Nary. 
Postmaster  Geimal. 


John  Tylbb, 
Daniel  Webster, 
Abel  P.  Upshur, 
John  C.  Calhoun, 
Thomas  Ewing, 
Walter  Forward, 
John  C.  Spencer, 
George  M.  Bibb, 
JohnBelL 
John  C.  Spencer, 
James  M.  Porter, 
WiUiam  Wilkins, 
George  £.  Badger, 
AbelF.  Upshur, 
David  Henshaw, 
John  Y.  Mason, 
Hugh  S.  Legare, 
John  Nelson, 
Francis  Granger, 
Charles  A.  Wicklifle, 


TENTH  ADMINISTRATION  — 1841. 

Virginia,  April  6, 1841.     President. 

Massachusetts,  {eonUn^dinqfflce.) 


Virginia, 

South  Carolina, 

Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, 

New  York, 

Kentudcy, 

Tennessee, 

New  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania, 

North  Carolina, 

Virginia, 

Massachusetts, 

Virginia, 

South  Carolina, 

Maryland, 

New  York, 

Kentucky, 


Secretaries  of  Slate. 


^Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretaries  of  War. 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

Attome]^  General. 
Postmasters  General. 


ELEVENTH  ADMINISTRATION- 1845. 


Jambs  Knox  Polk, 
George  M.  Dallas, 
James  Buchanan, 
Robert  J.  Walker, 
William  L.  Marcy, 
George  Bancroft, 
John  Y.  Mason, 
Cave  Johnson, 
John  Y.  Mason, 
Nathan  Clifford, 
Isaac  Touoey, 


Zachary  Taylor, 
Millard  Fillmore, 
John  M.  Clavton, 
Gteorge  W.  Crawford, 
Wilimm  M.  Meredith, 
William  B.  Preston, 
Thomas  Ewing, 
Jacob  Collamer, 
Reverdy  Johnson, 


Tennessee, 
Pennsvlvania, 

do. 
Mississippi, 
New  York, 
Massachusetts, 
Virginia, 
Tennessee, 
Virginia, 
Mame, 
Connecticut, 


March  4,  1845.    PresidenL 
do.        1845.    Vice-President. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaaiy. 
Secretary  of  War. 

>  Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

Postmaster  General. 

Attorneys  General. 


TWELFTH  ADBIINISTRATION-1849. 


Louisiana, 

New  York. 

Delaware, 

Georgia, 

Pennsylvania, 

Virginia, 

Ohio, 

Vermont. 

Maryland, 


March  6, 1849. 
do.        1849. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  of  War. 
Secretary  of  the  TVeasarf. 
Secretary  of  the  Nav^, 
Secretary  of  the  KBtenor. 
Pbttmascer  GeoeraL 
Attorney  General. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tlie  thirteen  United  Colonies,  which  fint  adopted  and  issued  the  immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence,  entered  into  the  confederation  ot  1778|  and  formed  the  constitntion  of  1789, 
were  New  Haxnpshire,  Massachoaetts,^  Rhode  Island,  Connecticat,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Blaryland,  Virnnia,  North  Carolina,  Soath  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
All  the  other  States  which  are  now  meinoers  of  the  Union  have  been  since  admitted  in  the 
following  order,  viz. :  — 

Vermont,  which  was  separated  from  New  York,  was  admitted~into  the  Union  in  the  year 
1794. 

Tennessee,  which  was  separated  from  North  Carolina,  was  admitted  1796. 

Kcntackj^  originally  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Vimnia,  was  admitted  1798. 

Ohio,  which  was  formed  from  land  north-west  or  the  Ohio  riven  that  had  been  ceded  to 
the  General  Groveniment  by  the  States  to  which  it  belonged,  was  aomitted  1802. 

Louisiana,  formed  from  the  Louisiana  purchase,  admitted  1812. 

Indianaj.from  a  portion  of  what  is  called  the  North- West  Territory,  admitted  1816. 

Mississippi,  from  part  of  the  territory  of  Geor^a,  admitted  1817. 

Illinois,  from  the  IVorth-West  Territory,  admitted  1319. 

Alabama,  from  part  of  Georvia,  admitted  1819. 

Maine,  which  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  admitted  1820. 

Missouri,  formed  from  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  admitted  1821. 

Arkansas,  from  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  admitted  1836. 

Michigan^  which  was  constituted  a  territory  in  1805^  admitted  1836. 

Floridi,  from  the  Spaniards,  constituted  a  territory  in  1822,  admitted  1846. 

Texas,  independent  republic,  annexed  1846. 

Iowa,  from  ^¥isconsin  Territory^  constituted  a  territory  in  1838,  admitted  1846. 

Wisconsin,  from  Michi^can  Temtoxy,  constituted  a  territory  in  1836,  admitted  1846. 
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